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ABSTRACT 

These  hearings  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families  mark  the  end  of  the  hearing  stage  of  the 
bipartisan  child  care  initiative — the  most  in-depth  congressional 
look  at  child  care  in  a  decade.  Testimony  and  recommendations  were 
given  by  representatives  of  business,  labor,  education,  religious 
groups,  child  welfare  and  women's  groups,  as  well  as  state  and  local 
elected  officials,  physicians  and  psychologists,  and  those  who 
provide  nonprofit  and  proprietary  care.  Issues  specifically  addressed 
included  (1)  the  af f ordability,  availability,  and  effectiveness  of 
current  child  care  provisions  throughout  the  United  States  and 
predictions  for  future  needs  and  (2)  the  effect  of  child  care, 
particularly  on  young  children.  Numerous  related  reports  and 
statements  are  appended,  including  a  comparison  of  day  care 
intervention  programs  of  varying  quality;  an  analysis  of  families' 
ability  to  pay  for  day  care  services  and  the  iupact  of  current  New 
York  State  fee  schedules  on  family  income;  the  prepared  statement  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Day  Care  Coalition;  an  article  entitled  "Highlights  of 
Official  Child  Neglect  and  Abuse  Reporting  1982";  a  preliminary 
report  cn  a  nationwide  survey  of  maternity /parental  leaves;  the 
prepared  statement  of  the  Children's  Defense  Fund;  a  paper 
identifying  unspoken  assumptions  underlying  debate  in  the  child  care 
field;  a  paper  discussing  work  schedules  ct  two-parent  earner 
families  and  their  implications  for  child  care  and  family  life;  an 
experimental  study  of  the  effects  of  employer-sponsored  child  care 
services  on  selected  employee  behaviors;  a  policy  report  on 
school-^je  child  care;  a  report  on  inequities  of  salary  reduction  as 
national  child  care  policy;  a  discussion  of  four  early  stages  in  the 
development  of  mother/infant  interaction;  and  a  paper  on  politics  and 
the  child  care  debate.  (RH) 
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IMPROVING  CHILD  CARE  SERVICES:  WHAT  CAN 

BE  DONE? 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5,  1984 

House  of  Representatives, 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families, 

Washington,  DC. 

oJoe t^1**  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9  a.m.,  in  room 
2118,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  George  Miller  (chair- 
man of  the  select  committee)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Miller,  Lehman,  Schroeder, 
Rowland,  Anthony,  Boxer,  Marriott,  Coats,  Johnson,  and  McKer- 
nan. 

Staff  present:  Ann  Rosewater,  deputy  staff  director;  Jill  Kagan, 
research  assistant;  Judy  Weiss,  research  assistant;  Christine  Elliott- 
Groves,  minority  staff  director;  Carol  Statute,  minority  professional 
stafr  member;  and  Joan  Godley,  committee  clerk. 

Chairman  Miller.  The  select  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  hearings  today  and  tomorrow  mark  the  end  of  the  hearing 
s^ge  of  our  bipartisan  child  care  initiative.  It  is  our  intention  to 
take  the  testimony  and  recommendations— the  most  indepth  con- 
gressional look  at  child  care  in  a  decade— and  summarize  them  in 
a  report  to  Congress.  The  report,  which  will  be  issued  by  the  com- 
mittee before  we  adjourn,  will  contain  specific  policy  recommenda- 
tions designed  to  improve  child  care  options  available  to  American 
families. 

Our  initiative,  as  well  as  the  three  part  series  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  past  weekend,  and  the  Newsweek  cover  story  this  week, 
reflect  the  fact  that  child  care  has  become  a  major  concern  of  fami- 
lies from  every  sector  of  our  society. 

Family  life  has  changed  dramatically.  It  is  now  an  accepted  part 
of  the  American  family  routine  for  parents  to  seek  out  of  home 
Ca?    I chll(Jren  durinS  working  and  commuting  hours. 

Furthermore,  the  profound  economic  and  social  changes  which 
have  changed  our  family  behavior  will  continue.  They  include:  the 
c2  •  .women  with  children  into  the  work  force,  the  importance 
ol  their  income  to  family-income,  the  ^creasing  number  of  single 
cMWren  growing  number  of  young,  and  especially  poor 

With  this  initiative,  Congress  is  beginning  to  show  the  same  con- 
cern for  the  kind  of  child  care  received  by  millions  of  American 
children—many  up  to  50  hours  each  week— as  it  has  for  their 
health  and  education.  Surely  child  care  has  become  as  important  to 
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the  development  and  future  well  being  of  a  child  as  are  education 
and  health  care.  Surely  we  can  play  a  positive  role  in  this  area,  as 
we  have  in  others. 

Parents  understand  this.  That  is  why  they  continue  to  report  to 
us  with  some  urgency  the  priority  they  place  on  finding  safe,  af- 
fordable care  for  their  children.  We  undertook  this  initiative  with 
the  same  urgency,  which  has  only  increased  in  recent  months  as 
we  have  learned  of  the  tragic  incidents  involving  child  care  serv- 
ices. 

That  the  public  agrees  with  us,  indeed  is  far  ahead  of  us,  is  also 
evidenced  by  the  broad  spectrum  of  interests  we  will  hear  from 
today.  These  are  organizations  whose  members  need  child  care  and 
know  the  barriers,  or  whose  members  actively  provide  such  care. 
They  represent  business,  labor,  educators,  religious  groups,  child 
welfare,  and  women's  groups,  State  and  local  elected  officials,  phy- 
sicians and  psychologists,  and  those  who  provide  both  nonprofit 
and  proprietary  care.  They  have  endorsed  our  initiative,  and  are 
now  ready  to  offer  their  recommendations  about  how  to  improve 
child  care  services  and  policies. 

Because  of  the  intense  need,  because  of  the  incredible  support 
child  care  can  give  a  family,  because  of  the  deep  concern  members 
of  both  parties  have  that  this  effort  be  done  thoroughly  and  impec- 
cably, we  have  undertaken  this  comprehensive,  bipartisan,  national 
initiative. 

I  am  certain  these  hearings  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
record. 

[The  following  was  received  for  the  record:] 

Opening  Statement  of  Congressman  George  Miller,  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress From  the  State  of  California,  and  Chairman,  Select  Committee  on 
Children,  Youth,  and  Famiues,  September  5, 1984 

The  hearings  today  and  tomorrow  mark  the  end  of  the  hearing  stage  of  our  bipar- 
tisan child  care  initiative. 

It  is  our  intention  to  take  the  testimony  and  recommendations— the  most  in-depth 
Congressional  look  at  child  care  in  a  decade— and  summarize  them  in  a  report  to 
Congress. 

The  report,  which  will  be  issued  by  the  Committee  before  we  adjourn,  will  contain 
specific  policy  recommendations  designed  to  improve  child  care  options  available  to 
American  families.  „  f  _ 

Our  initiative,  as  well  as  the  three-part  series  in  the  New  York  Times  this  past 
weekend,  and  the  Newsweek  cover  story  this  week,  reflect  the  fact  that  child  care 
has  become  a  major  concern  of  families  from  every  sector  of  our  society. 

Family  life  has  changed  dramatically.  It  is  now  an  accepted  part  of  the  Amercan 
family  routine  for  parents  to  seek  out-of  home  care  for  children  during  workirg  and 
commuting  hours. 

Furthermore,  the  profound  economic  and  social  changes  which  have  changed  our 
family  behavior  will  continue.  They  include:  the  entry  of  women  with  children  into 
the  workforce,  the  importance  of  their  income  to  family  income,  the  growing 
number  ofyoung-and  especially  poor— children,  and  the  increasing  number  of  single 
mothers. 

With  this  initiative,  Congress  is  beginning  to  show  the  same  concern  for  the  kind 
of  child  care  received  by  millions  of  American  children— many  up  to  50  hours  each 
week— as  it  has  for  their  health  and  education.  Sorely  child  care  has  become  as  im- 
portant to  the  development  and  future  well-being  of  a  child  as  are  education  and 
health  care.  Surely  we  can  play  a  positive  role  in  this  area,  as  we  have  in  the 
others. 

Parents  understand  this.  That  is  why  thev  continue  to  report  to  us  with  some  ur- 
gency the  priority  they  place  on  finding  sale,  affordable  care  for  their  children.  We 
undertook  this  initiative  with  the  same  urgency,  which  has  only  increased  in  recent 
months  as  we  have  learned  of  the  tragic  incidents  involving  child  care  services. 
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b^^SrftlSMSi WiK  MrfiS* A  *  ■»»  evidenced  by  the 
members  need  child  careand  know  ttataSfci^w  t  £?ni*?*°m  whose 
such  care.  They  represent  busine^/laW  Star,  ^;members  act,ye  v  Provide 
and  women's  groups,  state  and I  tora  ek'Sl  religious  groups,  child  welfare 

initiative,  and  are  now  readv  tn  .ffi,,  .  IlC  ™;  .  ■  l"°y  have  endorsed  our 
child  care  services  and  policies  recommendations  about  how  to  improve 

Pecause  of  the  intense  need,  because  of  tho  ;„„.^j:i.i„  .  .... 

a  family,  because  of  the  dee^co^rJ ftfimC!  '"credible  support  child  care  can  give 

be  done Sughly  and  ffiXS  w ?hTv^n££lh  "iC'65  have  lhat  this  e^ort 
tisan,  notional  initiative.  mpeKaDly'  we  have  undertaken  tins  comprehensive,  bipar- 

I  am  certain  these  hearings  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  record 

mi? fwTfk!1"^:- At  ^  1  would  Iike  to  yield  to  Coneress- 
Mr^A^  ThTon.^  ?in0,ity  memuber  curren«y  Present  ^ 

yofM?cSirrnIn°nl>  m6mber  CUrrentl*  Pre*»*  Thank 

I  think  that  these  2  days  of  heanmrs  arp  cmi™  * ~  * 

jrn^rtant  to  the  committee  beSTe  are  Sngw^th  St 

I  would  hope  that  the  committee  would  address  iwo  areas— anA  i 
.  Second  I  would  hope  that  we  would  focus  also  «mH 

<*»  «™>  to  i.  that  thA  b«Pnf &tait«  »„x 

mother  and  chUd  hi ^he Sl»  ™„«,7^ »  ^tiomhip  between  the 
tions  of  the  need  for  that  tend  gave  some  M*1* 

■"^.JPifitualandotodeXloZentra  chUd  1,6  e""*">na1' 
people  like  Dr.  BurtoT^hit.  from  aS^  "u*  J>  read 

Ht.  in  children  and  a  dhSe  iWSS  SST  ^SSSf  JJK 
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a  severe  form  of  diahrrea,  as  diseases  which  are  turning  up  at  day 
care  facilities.  „        ,  .  ,  . 

In  light  of  these  reports,  the  reports  of  sexual  abuse  and  reports 
of  mothers  from  around  the  country-problems  they  have  experi- 
enced—it  is  extremely  important  that  we  focus  very  carefully  and 
very  critically  on  day  care,  the  adequacies  of  the  provision  of  day 
care,  and  most  importantly,  the  effect  that  it  has  on  our  children.  I 
would  be  happy  in  these  next  2  days  of  hearings  if  we  can  elicit  a 
lot  of  good  testimony  that  can  guide  us  in  making  policy  decisions 
in  this  regard. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Miller.  Thank  you. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  Congresswoman  Schroeder. 

Mrs.  Schroeder.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  also  want  to  point  out,  and  I  know  that  the  chairman  is  aware 
this  is  National  Latchkey  Week.  The  House  passed  H.R.  4198  on 
May  14,  1984,  which  was  probably  the  first  child  care  initiative 
that  the  Congress  has  acted  on  in  the  last  10  years.  Many  of  chis 
committee  worked  very  hard  on  H.R.  4193  which  is  now  awaiting 
action  in  the  other  body.  We  certainly  hope  that  this  focus  on 
latchkey  children  will  help  get  it  out  of  the  other  body  before  we 
adjourn,  because  the  latchkey  child  care  problem  is  very  critical. 

It  is  very  important  to  talk  today  about  how  we  can  make  child 
care  the  best  possible.  I  think  for  a  long  time  both  teacher  and 
child  care  workers  salaries  have  been  underpaid.  They  have  been 
underpaid  because  we  have  relied  on  women  to  do  the  majority  ot 
it  We  all  know  through  pay  comparison  studies  that  women  earn 
49  cents  for  every  dollar  earned  of  men.  We  were  getting  a  bargain. 

We  know  that  we  need  good,  quality  day  care,  but  we  also  .know 
in  this  country  you  get  what  you  pay  for.  How  are  we  going  to 
afford  good  child  care?  How  are  we  going  to  make  sure  that  it  is 
what  we  need  for  our  children?  Because  of  day  care  shortages  we 
are  not  able  to  say  that  because  it  is  not  good,  we  are  not  going  to 
use  it  any  more.  Parents  have  to  work.  They  have  to  pay  the  rent. 
They  have  to  pay  the  bills.  We  may  wish  for  a  time  when  it  was 
simpler,  because  it  isn't  today.  „j  ^  uQ„Q 

Because  all  of  these  items  aro  interlocked  it  is  very  good  to  have 
the  witnesses  here  today.  I  hope  we  can  get  on  to  what  we  need  to 
do  now  to  brine  thn  quality  up,  after  we  have  seen  the  concerns 
across  the  country  about  day  care  and  how  its  quality  is  beckslid- 


Chairman  Miller.  Congresswoman  Boxer  of  California. 

Mrs.  Boxer.  Thank  you  for  holding  the  hearings.  We  did  have 
exceptional  hearings  in  San  Francisco  on  this  issue  of  child  care  It 
opened  up  a  lot  of  eyes  in  the  community.  We  are  living  in  differ- 
ent economic  times  than  perhaps  many  of  us  wish,  times  when  we 
have  to  have  both  parents  work.  That  means  that  m  order  to  be 
profamily  we  must  be  pro-shild  care.  There  is  no  other  way.  We 
cannot  force  mothers  or  fathers  to  sit  home  with  their  children  al- 
though we  would  love  to  see  that  happen. 

I  know  myself  that  I  founded  a  child  care  center  in  my  communi- 
ty over  10  years  ago  for  latchkey  kids,  and  it  is  still  working  and  it 
is  working  with  the  cooperation  of  the  school  district  and  the  pri- 
vate sector.  There  are  no  Federal  funds  involved  in  it.  But  it  is 
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working  for  one  reason:  There  is  a  need  for  it,  and  we  have  no 
question  that  there  is  a  need.  We  can't  turn  the  clock  back  to  other 
days,  so  if  we  are  profamily,  we  are  pro-child  care. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  and  this  hearing  is  to  take  a  look  at 
how  we  can  do  that  and  what  role  we  can  play.  Frankly,  I  think  it 
is  absolutely  a  shame  that  the  Federal  Government  has  done  so 
little.  We  are  sitting  back  and  not  doing  enough,  and  I  commend 
our  chairman,  first  of  all,  because  he  is  the  one  that  got  this  com- 
mittee started,  and  second  of  all,  because  he  has  pushed  these  hear- 
ings, and  I  look  forward  to  them. 

Chairman  Miller.  Thank  you. 

Congressman  Roy  Rowland  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Rowland.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  you  also 
for  these  hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  growing  concern  about  improving  child 
care  services,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  abuse  of  children 
in  day  care  centers.  This  seems  to  be  something  that  we  are  uncov- 
ering more  and  more  frequently  and  I  am  wondering  just  how 
much  of  that  is  going  on.  So  I  am  going  to  be  interested  to  see  what 
the  testimony  will  provide  us  in  the  way  of  improving  child  care 
services. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Miller.  Congressman  Beryl  Anthony  of  Arkansas. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

After  having  done  like  many  of  my  colleagues,  spent  a  grueling 
period  of  time  going  through  my  district,  I  think  there  is  one  over- 
riding concern  that  this  committee  must  clearly  establish  as  a 
result  of  these  2  days  of  hearings.  I  think  contrary  to  what  my  col- 
league from  California  says,  that  we  can  just  say  that  there  is  an 
absolute  need  for,  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  prove  on  the 
record  through  credible  witnesses  and  testimony  that  there  is  a 
need  out  there  for  child  care  services.  Because  if  we  do  not  credibly 
prove  that  there  is  a  need,  I  can  tell  you  that  we  are  going  to  have 
a  hard  time*  getting  the  constituents  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  the 
costs  cf  the  program  as  we  understand  it. 

We  are  looking  at  some  of  the  largest  Federal  deficits  that  this 
country  has  ever  seen  projected  into  the  future,  which  means  that 
we  are  going  to  be  cutting  programs,  not  putting  more  money  into 
programs,  or  we  are  going  to  be  talking  about  tax  increases.  When 
we  are  talking  about  cutting  programs  and  shifting  moneys  out  of 
one  Federal  program  into  another,  that  means  we  are  going  to 
have  to  prove  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  credibility  and  need  and 
the  fact  that  the  program  can  be  made  workable  and  there  is  a 
social  noed  for  this  program.  CUherv  ise,  I  think  we  fail  at  the  very 
beginning. 

I  would  just  like  to  close  by  commending  the  chairman  for,  I 
think,  IV2  years  of  some  excellent  and  beautiful  work,  Mr.  Chr 
man.  Let  me  tell  you  that  your  work  has  already  made  its  mz 
my  district.  Many  people  ask  me  what  is  going  on  in  the  commute 
as  I  travel  through  my  district  in  south  Arkansas. 

Chairman  Miller.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

The  first  panel  that  the  select  committee  will  hear  from  will  be 
composed  of  the  Honorable  Thomas  H.  Cooke,  Jr.,  who  is  mayor  of 
East  Orange,  NJ,  and  the  chair  of  the  human  development  commit- 
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tee  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors;  the  Honorable  Jane  Mar- 
oney,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Delaware  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  chair  of  the  advisory  committee  on  children  and  youth  of 
the  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures;  and  the  Honorable 
Diane  Ahrens,  commissioner  of  Ramsey  County,  MN,  chair  of  the 
human  services  steering  committee,  National  Association  of  Coun- 

The  three  witnesses  will  come  forward.  The  committee  would 
like  to  welcome  yoi  and  thank  you  for  taking  your  time  to  provide 
us  with  your  expertise  and  views  and  perhaps  the  means  by  which 
we  might  improve  child  care  services  in  this  country.  We  under- 
stand that  you  reflect  views  from  levels  of  government  other  than 
Wsshington. 

Mayor  Cooke,  we  will  start  with  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON,  THOMAS  H.  COOKE,  JR.,  MAYOR,  EAST 
ORANGE,  NJ;  CHAIR,  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE,  U.S. 
CONFERENCE  OF  MAYORS 

Mr.  Cooke.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
commend  you  as  well  as  the  members  of  your  committee  for  the 
fine  work  you  have  been  doing  for  taking  a  progressive  step  to 
attack  a  problem  that  represents  a  lot  of  concern  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  select  committee,  I  am 
Thomas  H.  Cooke,  Jr.,  mayor  of  East  Orange  and  chairman  of  the 
human  development  committee  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 
It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  appear  before  you  on  behalf  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  this  morning.  Your  committee  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  during  this  Hongress  in  raising  many  of  the 
issues  and  problems  relating  to  children,  families,  and  youth  and  in 
seeking  solutions  to  them. 

Our  children  are  our  future.  Yet  when  we  look  at  some  of  the 
statistics  relating  to  children  we  must  feel  shame  and  disgrace: 

One  in  five  American  children  is  poor;  one  in  two  black  children 
is  poor;  and  two  in  five  Hispanic  children  are  poor. 

Compared  to  other  industrialized  nations,  the  United  States  has 
an  extremely  high  infant  mortality  rate,  running  18th  in  the 
world,  with  infant  death  rates  often  considerably  higher  than  the 
national  average  in  some  city  neighborhoods. 

In  the  last  2  years  more  than  2.5  million  children  have  fallen 
below  the  poverty  level;  infant  mortality  has  increased  m  low- 
income  minority  neighborhoods;  39  States  have  reported  increases 
in  child  abuse,  with  14  States  reporting  increases  in  child  deaths 
caused  by  abuse;  children  have  become  part  of  the  new  poor  and 
are  living  in  cars,  rescue  missions,  and  on  city  streets. 

Many  of  our  children  face  a  host  of  problems  including  the  emer- 
gence of  hunger,  inadequate  health  care,  difficulties  in  our  public 
education  system  that  have  raised  numerous  concerns  about  the 
quality  and  equality  of  education  in  this  Nation,  and  extremely 
high  levels  of  youth  unemployment,  with  minority  youth  unem- 
ployment even  higher. 

Recognizing  these  problems,  along  with  the  fragmentation  ot  re- 
sponsibility in  our  system  for  responding  to  the  needs  of  children,  I 
introduced,  and  the  Conference  of  Mayors  adopled,  a  resolution  at 
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our  annual  meeting  this  June  that  calls  for  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach by  this  Nation  to  the  needs  of  children  and  their  families. 

The  various  Federal  policies  and  programs  which  impact  upon 
children  should  be  examined.  Cuts  which  have  been  .made  in  pro- 
grams benefiting  children,  such  as  the  school  lunch  and  other  child 
nutrition  programs,  food  stamps,  Medicaid,  maternal  and  child 
health  programs,  education,  social  services,  and  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children,  should  be  reexamined.  Those  which  have  been 
detrimental  to  our  children  should  be  reversed  arid  funding  for 
those  programs  which  invest  in  our  children's  future  through  pre- 
ventive, cost  effective  services  should  be  increased. 

Finally,  recognizing  the  substantial  impact  that  city  policies,  pro- 
grams, and  funding  decisions  have  on  children,  the  resolution 
states  that  these  actions  too  should  be  examined  and  that  we  at  the 
local  level  should  take  steps  to  assure  that  our  children  are  given 
the  best  possible  opportunity  to  become  independent  and  produc- 
tive adults. 

The  subject  of  the  hearing  this  morning  is  child  care— a  critical 
factor  in  economic  self-sufficiency  for  families  and  in  early  learning 
and  socialization  among  children.  As  early  as  1971  the  Conference 
of  Mayors  recognized  the  tremendous  gap  in  the  number  of  chil- 
dren whose  parent  or  parents  worked  and  the  number  "of  day  care 
placements  available.  At  that  time  we  called  for  support  for  a  com- 
prehensive range  of  quality  services  for  preschool  children,  coordi- 
nated by  local  government. 

In  1972  we  expanded  upon  that  policy,  calling  for  a  comprehen- 
sive range  of  quality,  family  centered  child  care  services  that  are 
available  to  families  and  children  with  economic  or  other  special 
needs  in  direct  proportion  to  that  need. 

In  1980  we  recognized  that  quality  child  care  is  a  matter  of  ap- 
propriate community  concern  and  should  be  available  at  a  fee 
pased  on  a  family's  ability  to  pay.  We  also  called  for  adequate  fund- 
ing by  all  levels  of  government  and  greater  flexibility  so  that  funds 
and  services  could  be  better  coordinated. 

While  day  care  is  more  readily  available  today  than  it  was  in 
1971,  we  are  still  far  behind  in  meeting  our  children's  day  care 
needs.  According  to  the  children's  defense  fund,  more  than  one  in 
six  American  children  13  years  of  age  and  under,  including  many 
preschoolers,  may  be  going  without  care.  The  need  for  infant  care 
and  for  after  school  programs  is  growing  steadily.  All  of  our  policy 
statements  are  just  as  relevant  today  as  when  they  were  passed. 

Two  key  issues— financing  and  quality— stand  out  in  any  discus- 
sion of  national  day  care  policy.  Based  on  the  conference's  adopted 
policy,  I  have  several  recommendations  relating  to  these  two  issues 
to  make  to  this  committee: 

Funding  for  the  title  XX  social  services  block  grant  should  be  in- 
creased. Title  XX  is  the  major  direct  funding  source  for  day  care 
for  low-income  families.  Funding  for  the  program  was  cut  by  21 
percent  in  1981,  and  today  is  $600  million  less  than  it  would  have 
been  funded  without  that  cut.  Funding  for  the  program  has  in- 
creased by  only  8  percent  since  it  was  enacted  in  1976;  prices  have 
increased  by  79.1  percent  during  the  same  period.  A  survey  done  by 
the  Children  s  Defense  Fund  of  46  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
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bia  shows  that  the  21-percent  cut  triggered  equivalent  or  greater 
cuts  in  State  child  care  systems.  # 

Tax  policies  relating  to  child  care  should  be  more  equitable  and 
more  beneficial  to  low  and  lower  middle  income  families.  While  the 
dependent  care  tax  credit  is  an  excellent  universal  support  for 
child  care,  it  does  not  significantly  improve  the  purchasing  power 
of  low-income  families.  Other  tax  incentives  which  are  not  neces- 
sarily tied  to  out  of  pocket  expenditures  could  be  more  beneficial  to 
lower  income  families  and  should  be  considered. 

Day  care  Should  bo  more  readily  available  to  low-income  mothers 
in  school  or  in  job  training  programs.  Often  women  in  educational 
or  training  programs  are  unable  to  find  adequate  day  care  or  are 
unable  to  pay  for  it.  Some  are  concerned  that  once  they  go  to  work 
they  will  not  be  able  to  continue  the  child  care  arrangements  they 
have.  State  and  Federal  social  services  and  training  policies  need  to 
be  adjusted  to  respond  to  this  dilemma. 

In  particular,  child  care  support  should  be  an  eligible  training 
cost  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  and  should  not  have 
to  come  out  of  administrative  funds.  We  are  pleased  that  in  its  ap- 
propriation for  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  the  House  ear- 
marked demonstration  funds  for  innovative  child  care  financed  on 
a  matching  basis  by  industry  and  JTPA  funds.  Education  and  job 
training  programs  are  the  key  to  making  many  people  self-suffi- 
cient The  right  incentives,  not  the  wrong  ones,  should  be  there. 

The  Federal  Government  should  provide  incentives  to  start  up 
and  operate  day  care  for  school  age  children  in  conjunction  with 
local  school  systems.  It  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  5  to  10  million 
children  may  be  left  home  in  the  early  morning  and  return  to 
empty  homes  after  school.  Available,  affordable  before-  and  after- 
school  child  care  could  help  in  responding  to  this  serious  problem. 
H.R.  4193,  already  passed  by  the  House,  could  go  a  long  way  to 
solving  this  problem.  We  support  it  and  urge  immediate  Senate 
action.  .  .  . 

The  Federal  Government  should  support  training  and  technical 
assistance  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  child  care  that  is 
available.  With  adequate  assistance  State  and  local  governments 
could  do  a  better  job  in  licensing  centers,  setting  standards,  and 
providing  technical  assistance  to  operators.  Family  day  care  homes 
could  form  support  networks.  The  individuals  providing  the  care 
could  receive  training  and  supervision  in  their  work. 

Local  agencies  and  local  governments  have  made  substantial  ef- 
forts to  respond  to  the  day  care  needs  of  our  residents.  Many  cities 
have  used  local  tax  dollars  and  community  development  block 
g.ant  funds  to  support  day  care  efforts.  San  Antonio  contributes 
nearly  $1  million  a  year  in  local  general  revenues  to  day  care  and 
yet  estimates  that  little  more  than  one-^enth  of  the  low-income 
children  are  served  by  the  combined  Federal  and  local  funds  avail- 
able. „  . 

My  own  city  of  East  Orange  has  used  community  development 
block  grant  funding  and  local  bonds  to  provide  day  care  and  make 
capital  improvements.  Our  funds  are  more  limited  now  and  the 
need  remains  high. 

We  recognize  that  assuring  that  quality  child  care  is  available  to 
all  those  who  need  it  is  the  shared  responsibility  of  all  levels  of 


government,  of  the  private  sector,  and  of  parents  We  aw  Hom»  .11 
that  the  Feted  SerTmS  ex.rtA^^^^^"6?"' to  =* 

questions  you  might  have  appy  to  answer 

UA  Conference  of  jfayZ.  It  U™^at  honor  f™^?i°Pm^L^mitt<*  * 
of  the  U.S.  Conference^  of  Mayors  this  m^f™ ?  i™6  ^appear  before  you  on  behalf 
standing  iob  during  this  Co^S  in  ^^Zny°^^mit^  ^  done  *»  °«t, 
ing  to  ctddren,  families  ^SSSl&r^  problem8  rekt- 

chg^^eerah^Tan^ 

in  five  HiXiShld^n^r58  p0"!  °ne  in  «™  Bla<*  *W™  is  poor;  and  two 
l*W«^«Hr^  has  an  extremely 

sioSlTon^ity'Sl.^  °f  ^  "neW         —  a~  "ving  in  cars,  rescue  mi* 

instate  he^th'S,  fel^S^^^tblV"^  the  mergence  of  hunger, 
numerous  concerns  a^ut  ™a1i  "  ana  ^8tem  th^  ^ 

extremely  high  levels  of  youth  Zllnl?,? ahty  of  education  m  this  nation,  and 
even  higher  y       unemployment,  with  minority  youth  unemployment 

sys&o^p^  of  responsibility  in  our 

Mayors  adopted^  a  resolution  at™- '  *  and  the  Conference  of 

preventive  Iw^^^^to^ZS^J^  June  ,that  ^  for  »  «»- 
various  federal  policiw f  an I  programs  iMAiS^""™^  their  famUi<»-  The 
ined.  Cuts  which  h«vp  K»n  S  ■  n  lmPact  UDOn  children  should  be  exam- 
school  lunch™ Mother  dSE  nutrition  ChiWren'  ««* 
and  child  health  programs  educate s^T^S^  S^\M^ica5i'  maternal 
pendent  Children; ^sSuld  te^Sne^  h^Ti,^  ^  ^d  to/amilies  with  De- 
children  should  be  reversed- Sin'.f  t?kh  have  been  detrimental  to  our 
children's  future  thro wh^v^ntivp  ^  ibLS10"  P^ms  which  invest  in  our 
nally,  recognising TZ&TntT&gS  fttv^shottld  *  leased.  F? 
decisions  have  on  children,  the  "(solution  stX. "^.P^'C'es,  programs  and  funding 
amined  and  that  we  at  the  o^HeVel rtoSwSw -  T  aCtl0nS  £°  8hould  *»  e* 
are  given  the  best  poiibKS„1tv  to  h^?P?  ?  that  our  children 
adults.                             opportunity  to  become  independent  and  productive 

iclfc^  critical  factor  in  econom- 

dren.  As  early  as  1971  the  Confe^nrp  nf  SJ  m  ng  and  socialization  among  chil- 
the  number  01  children  XetSn or ^JSfflSS^t?6  ^"^ap  in 
placements  available.  At  that  time  we  LnS  f^W,^  ,nd  the  number  of  day  care 
of  quality  services  for  piw^UhM^Ir^JEj  £5??  f?r  a  comprehensive  range 
we  expanded  upon  tU^cTcam^r  a^n^f1  bv  locaI  government.  In  1972 
centered  child  care  w^^f^v&M^SSS*8  TO°f<iUality,  family- 
.c  or  other  specia.  needs  in  ^JS^VS^^^SS 
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SSSVW  .^Sto"™n!»t".U  HS&  H,«»»y  .  W  fad,  nnd 

would  havT^nLd1^  without  that  cut  Funding  for  the  prolan ,has  merged 

.MeWScS--^^  Pe-nt  ■*  triggered  equivalent  or 

^vC?«^«  WiS^teXX  child  care  to  fewer  children  in  1983  than 
inl^^ffiEwfa  -penditu^for  c^Jd  c^e. Sucteen  states  have 

°f  children  ^ 

«»^tSSeSs.  imposed  minimum  fees  or  al- 
•^S6^^™6^^  child  care  standards  for  Title  XX  pro- 

KIlS.  and  M«rri  social  -rate  and  tc«™ng  PjJ~  »J*g  £  tS£»£ 
rnpond  to  this  dilemma.  In  nnrlitnlnn,  chid i  fare support :  U.  »Z 

t  JSng  «»  nnd„  th« :  Job  Tuning  P"^"***"  ^fi.fc  thfJob 
SS,5J?ISSSS5  H*r aaS^alna.  A |.n^c  imjoootlo, 

riftn^ar^™mrx;rpS»°id?  & « *****  ^ *» 

and  return  to  empty  homes  after  school.  Available,  .affo ?TR  4193  al- 

wmasm 
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mates  that  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  low  income  children  are  served  bv  the 
combined  federa  and  local  funds  available.  My  own  city  of  East  Orange  has  used 
community  deye  opment  block  grant  funding  and  local  bonds  to  provile  day  care 
and  make  capital  improvements.  Our  funds  are  more  limited  now  and  the  need  re- 
mains  nign. 

n^ifW™!^  airing  that  <luality  child  care  is  available  to  all  those  who 
A  ™™^  responsibi  ity  of  all  levels  of  government,  of  the  private  sector, 
XitaEfw*  ^?  are  d°»n8  «"1  that  we  can  in  cities  with  the  limited  funds  avail 

2L  *^»^LWl,iCOntlnUe  to  d0  *"  th?1  Tf811-  We  ne«J  y<»"-  help,  however,  to 
see  that  the  federal  gwmunent  exerts  the  leadership  and  provides  the  resources  to 
help  us  assure  that  quality  child  care  is  available  to  any  family  who  needs  it 

tfe^T  2?2 f"06  of,MaX0J3  aPP^ate8  *e  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  on 
this  important  issue.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have 

Chairman  Miller.  Ms.  Marcney. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JANE  MARONEY,  MEMBER,  DELAWARE 
STATE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES;  CHAIR,  ADVISORY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH,  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
OP  STATE  LEGISLATURES 

Ms.  Maroney.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mri  Ch4rman>  md  distinguished  members  of  the  committee,  I 
am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  present  testimony  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures  on  the  important 
issue  of  child  care  services.  My  name  is  Jane  Maroney,  State  repre- 
sentative from  Wilmington,  DE.  I  am  chair  of  the  NCSL  Advisory 
Committee  on  Children  and  Youth,  and  a  member  of  the  NCSL 
Human  Resources  Committee,  the  committee  responsible  for  the 
development  of  NCSL  policy  in  the  areas  of  health,  income  securi- 
ty, social  services,  and  services  to  special  populations,  including 
children  and  youth.  * 

I  remember  with  great  fondness  the  opportunity  that  the  Human 
Resources  Committee  had  within  the  past  couple  of  years  with  the 
distinguished  presence  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Miller,  and  of  Repre- 
sentative Schroeder,  who  along  with  Representative  Brown,  made  a 
very  significant  contribution  to  what  has  now  become  recommenda- 
tions trom  our  advisory  committee. 

Before  sharing  my  thoughts  with  you  on  child  care  services,  I 
would  like  to  briefly  describe  the  origins  of  the  NCSL  Advisory 
*  xt^t Children  and  Youth.  The  immediate  past  president 
of  NCSL,  Speaker  pro  tem  William  Passannante  of  New  York,  cre- 
ated the  committee  in  April  1983.  The  growing  national  concern 
about  Americas  children  inspired  the  establishment  of  State  legis- 
lative committees  on  children  in  numerous  States,  and  the  estab- 
lishment on  the  national  level  of  the  children's  caucus  in  the 
benate,  and  the  distinguished  committee  I  am  addressing  today, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families  of  the  U  S 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  Delaware  we  have  a  House  Youth  Services  Committee  and  a 
benate  Select  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth  Services.  During 
the  1984  session,  the  Delaware  General  Assembly  created  a  cabinet 
level  department  to  provide  services  to  Children,  youth,  and  fami- 

NCSL  has  a  long  record  of  strong  support  for  programs  which 
provide  assistance  to  children.  The  establishment  of  the  advisory 
committee  reflects  a  consensus  view  that  a  special  focus  on  pro- 
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grams  providing  assistance  to  children  and  their  families,  as  well 
as  national  problems  affecting  children,  in  desirable  and  necessary. 

The  National  Governors'  Association  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties  have  also  established  special  committees  to  address 
the  needs  of  children  and  families.  The  attention  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  elected  officials  to  these  issues  is  vital  if  we  as  a  nation 
are  to  be  successful  in  our  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  of 
children,  youth,  and  families  in  America.  NCSL  is  pleased  to  be  a 
part  of  this  joint  effort,  and  believes  that  hearings  such  as  this  one 
provide  an  important  link  between  the  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment in  the  development  of  sound  and  effective  policy. 

I  would  like  now  to  turn  specifically  to  the  issue  of  child  care. 
During  the  NCSL  10th  annual  meeting,  held  recently  in  Boston, 
MA,  we  adopted  a  child  care  policy  that  highlights  the  need  for  af- 
fordable, quality  child  care  services,  and  puts  NCSL  on  record  sup- 
porting efforts  to  increase  the  availability  of  and  to  improve  the 
quality  of  child  care  services. 

We  also  adopted  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  membership  seven 
other  policies,  a  broad-based  policy,  a  comprehensive  one  describing 
the  problems  that  each  of  the  separate  individual  policies  would  ad- 
dress themselves  to,  and  again,  if  it  is  the  wish  of  the  committee 
staff,  I  will  be  happy  to  provide  you  with  those  policy  recommenda- 
tions. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Resolutions  Adopted  by  State-Federal  Assembly  Committees  in  Session  at  the 
NCSL  Tenth  Annual  Meeting,  Boston,  MA,  July  1984 

CONSENT  CALENDAR 

Agriculture  Food  Policy  and  Nutrition 
Agricultural  Policy  in  Support  of  Export  Trade 
Agricultural  Trade 
Agriculture  Self  Help  Programs 
Federal  Support  to  Individual  Farmers 
Railroad  Rates 

Education  and  Labor 

Education  Block  Grant 
Equity  and  Access  in  Education 
Minority  Business  Development 

Support  and  Funding  of  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities 

Energy 

Federal  Liability  for  Transportation  and  Disposal  of  High*LeveI  Radioactive 
Waste 

Removal  of  Price  Controls  on  New  and  Old  Gas 

Government  Operations 
Amending  P.L.  86-272:  State  Taxing  Jurisdictions 
Managing  State  and  Federal  Grant  Monies  and  Programs 
National  Bellas  Hess 

Human  Resources 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
Alcoholism  and  Substance  Abuse 
Budget  Cuts  in  Assistance  Programs  for  Children 
Child  Abuse 
Child  Care 
Child  Health 
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Food  and  Nutrition-Child  Nutrition 
Health  Professions  Education 
Medicaid 
Mental  Health 
NCSL  Policy  on  Children 
Refugee  and  Entrant  Assistance 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
Coastal  Resources  Management 

Hazardous  Waste  Health  Effects  and  Victims'  Compensation 
Transportation  and  Communications 
Water  Transportation 

TW6rt?f  comm!ttee:  Human  Resources 

iype  of  resolution:  Consent 

Title  of  resolution:  NCSL  Policy  on  Children 

JfSEffi}  Sffiiriri^tyS^W  with  the  nurtu, 
today,  a  growing  number  of  children  an i  now  deoenHpn?^     h'le  thls  ,s  sti"  true 

n=tment  *  kfl^™ 
^"Y^^^^  review  of  all  policy,  tew, 

eoSffiff  SS^rtttSa!^^. that  e"ha-  «"  cooperation  and 

children  and  their  rights  development  of  state  and  federal  law  to  protect 

needs  and  probTmf^  °f       C°UeCtiVe  imPact  *"d  interrelationship  of  children's 

^SSifiStKS  asSS  chXenibifcf  th\states  to  p-^t 

|ty  .s  shared  by  the  legislative? judicial  irit^^i^  8b?*  this  «W*0- 
has  a  separate  and  distinct  functio that" forma lSovern™nt.  Each 
informally  shaped  by  practice  To  QtrpnrtiLv? y  defined  by  the  constitution  and 
to  the  well-bein^ f  children  NfflL  JS«H^  na,500rd,nated  ?t*te  policy,  responsive 
National  Council  of  Juverife  and Fan flv  Co  rt  j!2ffKraS0?  betw5,n  N™1' the 
soc.at.on,  and  the  National  Association ^  of Stfes  g  '      Nat'°na)  Govern°r's  As- 

Name » of  committee:  Human  Resources 

Iype  of  resolution:  Consent 

Title  of  resolution:  Child  Care 

aftsffiiaars  ss^ttss^^  in  *•  and 

quality  child  care  has  skyroekitS  rJ i  oon  h°useho.lds..  the  demand  for  affordable 
children,  will  be  worWnS  b^h  low  L^MS  °f  women  with  **ool  age 

quality  child  care  is  essential '  W^tSi^^,,n^  houfhold8'  aflbrdaSS 
ente  are  inhibited  from  pursuing  job  trafofoTS?*  !°W  and,  moder<»te  income  par- 
and  ultimately  economic ™u^&nw  H'  «  emPloyment  opportunities, 
and  healthy  environment  S  ttoKS^fi  *  U™  Ji?vidilW  a  ^ 

S6NCst'  ^  CaiT'  S£k  ^  and  S teA  hild^'      "iforma«0"  *nd  referral 

^SSK^^VSSS^^sS^  IS? imp™  *• 

provides  grants  to  establish .before and  after  s^h^'n!  of  federal  legislation  whicfi 
school  facilities  and  in  community  centers  S  ™m-  y  Care-  P"*™"™  in  existing 
shortage  of  child  care  services  -^.^0^ 
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of  "latchkey"  children,  a  problem  which  NCSL  recognizes  as  an  extremely  difficult, 
but  important  one  to  address. 

Name  of  committee:  Human  Resources 

Type  of  resolution:  Consent 

™*  ^^i0f^eraldChi!dSAbuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  has  provided 
fufe^tea^ 

for  research  and  demon«rat,on  N^^^gM  funded  at  the 

tures  believes  that  this  federal  , P™*^*™"^, ™  the  assistance  it  provides  to 
levels  authorized,  by  06«gi»  fem  lfes  at  rislTFurther,  it  is  a  neces- 

states  in  protecting  vulnento  childw^torti^  .  intervention 

sary  component  of  state  efforts  in  ™  "WJJ^        also  includes  sexual  and 
Child  abuse  encompasses  not  NCSL  believes  it  important 

emotional  ^^V^^^^^JSi  abuse  throughly 

&  ^«niSip°^ftdCaK  later  iuvenile  decency, 

to  at  risk  households.  Sucnj*™>^^  tervices;  parent 

employment  assist- 

National  Oon^J^^r^ 

Washington,  DC  September  5, 1W- 

cEb&tS J&  Select  Committee  on  Children.  Youth,  and  Families,  House 
Annex  II,  Washington,  DC  .         .   „l  .,rrt 

^u^i^™™^  for  — » duMw 

whrot^rwWWild  mi.  such  important  early^uUtbo^  ^ding 
OiSently,  state*  have  P^7J^^b£#  *r^d^  SStof 
program  development  and  regulation  •  ^J^f  *  tniafSaii.  them- 

to  improve  child-care  wrvicm  acroaf  the  ^."T     .    .    f_.  i  partxulariy 
r   i  ^a  -i  find  nv  statement  for  lncluatot.  in  tna  recora.  i  ^  F^^*J*V^ 

I  commend  you  op  your  work  with  the  Stelect  ^^^^^  nt  (302)  478- 

^ISl1  23r  to      m  jffi  ™d  Youth. 

2672;  Michele  Magn,  »talT  to  the  N<£J^^X  iSzLr  NCSL  Kumaii  Resources 

at  (303)  292-6600;  or  Joy  Johnson  Wilaon,  Stall  Director, 

Committee,  at  (202)  737-^004. 

Sincerely,  Representative  Jane  Maromey, 

Chair  NCSL  Advisory  Committee  on  Chilareu  and  Yoi.  n, 
Uiatr,  ivc^  navitvij       r>e/atwm?  House  of  R^resentattves. 

NCSL  Policy  on  Child  Care 

Due  in  part  to  the  growing  numbe« .J^SfiPfilM  T  afiofdaS 
the  increasing  incidence  £  "J^P^/X  Sity  of  women  with  school-age 
quality  child-care  has  skyrocketed.  By  law, „^ '"^income  households,  affordable, 
children,  will  be  working.  ( For  Sw?nd  Moderate  income  par- 

quality  *.,,f^W^n^uYlK  Sintr  various  employment  opportunities, 
and  uTm^tfyl^  at  the  •»»  time  Pr0Vldmg  8 
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safe  and  healthy  environment  for  their  children.  Currently,  sufficient  child-care  al- 
ternatives are  not  available,  and  without  the  concerted  effort  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
roent  and  the  private  sector,  this  shortage  is  likely  to  worsen. 

To  address  family  needs  for  child-care  services,  a  range  of  affordable,  quality 
child-care  needs  to  be  available,  including  center-based,  family  child-care  and  in- 
home  child-care.  These  child-care  alternatives  must  be  prepared  to  provide  care  for 
m  ants,  preschool  and  school-age  children.  Also  needed,  are  information  and  refer- 
ral services,  24-hour  care,  sick  care  and  respite  care. 

NCSL  supports  all  efforts  to  increase  the  availability  of  and  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  child  care  services.  NCSL  is  particularly  supportive  of  federal  legislation 
which  provides  grants  to  establish  before  and  after  school  day-care  programs  in  ex- 
isting school  facilities  and  in  community  centers  in  areas  -re  a  shortage  of  child- 
care  services  exist  This  program  addresses  the  growing  prob^-m  of  "latch  key"  chil- 
dren, a  problem  which  NCSL  recognizes  as  an  extremely  difficult,  but  important  one 
to  address. 

Adopted  July  1984. 

Ms.  Maroney.  The  policy  stresses  the  importance  of  establishing 
a  variety  of  child  care  services  and  alternatives,  including  bat  not 
limited  to  child  care  for  children  from  infant  to  school  age,  infor- 
mation and  referral  services,  24  hour  child  care  services,  respite 
care,  and  sick  care.  NCSL  also  went  on  record  in  support  of  H  R 
1531,  which  provides  grants  to  establish  before-  and  after-school 
day  care  programs  in  existing  school  facilities  and  in  community 
centers,  where  shortages  in  child  care  services  exist. 

The  need  for  affordable  quality  child  care  services  transcends 
gender,  race,  and  socioeconomic  status.  It  is  a  critical  support  serv- 
ice which  enables  parents  to  work,  seek  work  and/or  training  op- 
portunity and  ultimately  to  maintain  or  obtain  economic  self-suf- 
ficiency. The  demand  for  child  care  services  is  skyrocketing,  while 
much  of  the  need  goes  unmet.  Statistics  in  a  recent  study  prepared 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  indicates  that  the  situation  is 
likely  to  worsen  over  the  next  several  years  unless  we,  Federal, 
btate,  and  local  elected  officials  and  private  sector  employers,  join 
hands  and  work  together  to  address  this  problem. 

My  written  testimony  will  address  some  of  those  statistics  in  the 
CBO  study,  but  I  am  sure  they  are  more  thai  recognizable  to  all 
members  of  the  committee,  so  I  will  pass  over  those  remarks  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  members,  however,  that  the  issue  of 
v  ?  ££re  se™10**  was  of  such  importance  that  the  Sunday  New 
York  Times  this  past  September  2  edition  had  an  article  on  the 
front  page  of  the  paper.  Yesterday  morning,  CBS  "Morning  News" 
had  a  very  important  segment  on  the  diversity  of  the  needs  of 
mothers  m  this  area.  Everyday,  in  every  magazine  that  any  one  of 
us  picks  up,  or  turns  on  the  radio  or  television,  something  deals 
with  this  very  important  issue  which  is  being  addressed 

NCSL  can  document  the  interest  of  State  legislators  on  child 
x?olr1S^?Jthr0UglJ  the  number  of  requests  for  information  the 
I\IU*L  Children  and  Youth  Program  staff  have  received  over  the 
past  year  on  child  care  matters.  Most  frequently,  legislators  re- 
quest information  on  the  development  of  tax  incentives  for  parents, 
providers,  and  employers  to  provide  child  care  services;  the  devel- 
opment of  school  age  child  care  programs;  and  State  licensing  and 
standards  for  child  care  facilities  and  personnel.  State  legislators 
are  particularly  interested  in  addressing  the  problem  of  physical 
and  sexual  abuse  in  child  care  facilities,  and  innovative  ways  to  en- 
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courage  the  development  of  a  wide  variety  of  more  affordable,  ac- 
cessible, high  quality  child  car<*  facilities  and  services. 

In  addition  to  providing  technical  assistance  to  State  legislatures 
and  responding  to  requests  for  information,  our  Children  and 
Youth  Program  staff  track  State  legislative  initiatives  in  selected 
areas,  child  care  services  being  one  of  these.  During  the  1984  State 
legislative  sessions,  a  number  of  child  care  initiatives  were  consid- 
ered, and  some  were  enacted. 

Rhode  Island  established  a  child  care  pilot  program  to  provide 
subsidies  to  employed  low-income  families  who  are  making  the 
transition  from  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  Pro- 
gram to  unsubsidized  employment. 

W?sconsin  adopted  a  comprehensive  child  care  law  which  in- 
cludes provisions  to  define  day  care  services;  develop  rules  and 
standards  for  day  care  facilities;  and  distribute  day  care  funds  to 
counties  and  families  through  a  voucher  system.  Voucher  programs 
were  also  considered  by  New  York  and  California. 

State  legislatures  are  extremely  concerned  about  the  growing 
number  of  school-age  children  being  left  at  home  alone  before  and 
after  school— latchkey  children.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  David  Ro- 
berti,  president  pro  tern  of  the  California  State  Senate,  has  taken  a 
lead  on  this  issue  in  your  State.  Upon  the  request  of  Senator  Ro- 
berti,  the  California  Legislature's  Senate  Office  of  Research  pre- 
pared a  report,  "Who's  Watching  the  Children:  The  Latchkey  Child 
Phenomenon,"  which  describes  in  some  detail  the  scope  of  the 
problem  nationwide  and  in  California. 

The  report  also  identifies  strategies  for  State  legislative  action. 
Currently  pending  before  the  California  Legislature  is  a  package  of 
legislation  designed  to  address  the  latchkey  children  problem.  The 
New  York  Legislature  recently  adopted  legislation  which  provides 
$300,000  in  State  funds  to  use  school  buildings  for  after  school  child 
care.  This  program  is  to  begin  this  school  year.  I  expect  continued 
activity  within  State  legislatures  across  the  country  on  this  issue. 

A  major  issue  for  the  1985  State  legislature  sessions  across  the 
Nation  will  surely  be  physical  and  sexual  abuse  in  child  care  facili- 
ties and  ways  in  which  State  and  local  policymakers  can  help  pre- 
vent this  tragedy.  In  1984,  New  York,  California,  and  South  Caroli- 
na passed  legislation  relating  to  the  licensing  standards  for  child 
care  personnel,  prohibiting  persons  with  previous  records  or  histo- 
ries of  child  abuse  or  sexual  offenses  from  working  in  child  care 
facilities. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  State  legislature  initiatives. 
You  can  see  that  State  legislatures  are  committed  to  improving 
service  delivery  and  expanding  child  care  options  for  families.  At 
NCSL,  we  are  interested  in  pursuing  a  wide  range  of  strategies  to 
expand  the  availability  of  child  care  services,  and  we  are  interested 
in  sharing  the  diversity  of  State  strategies  with  elected  officials 
and  program  administrators  from  all  levels  of  government  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  private  sector. 

What  can  be  done  to  generate  greater  involvement  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  as  well  as  the  private  sector  in  the 
child  care  arena?  NCSL  believes  that  there  is  a  need  to  enhance 
State  capacity  of  child  care  issues  through  technical  assistance  and 
information  and  research  sharing.  This  will  ensure  that  what  is 
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known  can  be  disseminated  and  that  policymakers  seeking  to  a*. 
velop,  maintain,  and  improve  child  careTrSwS  SveaccSs  to 
that  information.  The  child  careTield  js  rich  in  mnovXe  a^Jf 

dBSSSi m  miPr0Ving  governmental  coope'raUonTtS 

tK^i,^  ^lie,v?  continued  Federal  funding  for  Droerams 
that  provide  needed  support  to  existing  child  care^  foriliHof^ 

nsSpSti^0^?  not .s"PPort  the  reinstatement  of  a  day  care  set- 

NCSL  is  vey  supportive  of  the  legislation  pending  before  Con 
5!? „t~??Vld.e  grants  to  establish  Before  andXr^oofduH 
care  programs  m  existing  school  and  communitv.  facUUta 

Finally,  as  followup  to  this  hearing  I  belisw r«S?l  .<■.'■ 

sory  Contimtfe,  on  Children  ano  Youth I  wou°™be  mMt^,^" 
[Prepared  statement  of  Jane  Maroney  fol  Wj " 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Jane  Maroney,  Member,  Delaware  State  House  or 

REPRKENTATIVEsTcHAm,  NCSL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  disUnguished  Members  of  the  Co^niittee,  I  ^  Phased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  present  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Legislatures  (NCSLt  on  the  important  issue  of  ch.Id-care  services.  My  name  « 
Jane  Maroney,  State  Representative  from  Wilmington,  DE.  I  am  Chair  of  the  NCSL 
Advisory  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth,  and  member  of  the  N<3L  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  the  committee  responsible  for  the  development  of  NCSL policy 
in  thTareas  of  health,  income  security,  social  services  and  services  to  special  popula- 
tions, inlcuding  children  and  youth.  k-j_n., 

Before  sharing  my  thoughts  with  you  on  ch.Id-care  semces  I  would * 
dwcribe  the  origins I  of  the  NCSL  Advisory  Committee  on  Children  and  You Ji.  The 
TnSiate  pas7^res.?dent  of  NCSL  Speaker  Pro  Tern  'AMlliam  Passannanle  of  New 
Y^rk  created  the  committee  in  April,  1983.  The  growing  national  concern ^about 
America's  children  inspired  the  establishment  on  the  national  level  of  the  Chil- 
dren's^ucus  in  the  Senate,  and  the  distinguished  committee  I  am  addre^r* 
todav  the  Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth  and  Families  of  the  U.S.  House-  of 
Reoresentatives  In  Delaware,  we  have  ^  House  Youth  Services  Committee  and  a 
&nPate^&l«^mmittee  on  Children  and  Youth  Services  During  the  1984  legtela- 
tiw  session,  the  Delaware  General  Assemb.y  created  a  cabinet  level  department  to 
provide  services  to  children,  youth  and  families.  „ 

NCSL  has  a  long  record  of  strong  support  for  programs  which  provide  assistance 
to  children.  The  establishment  of  the  Advisory  Committee  reflects  a  conwnsus  view 
that  a  <snecinl  focus  on  programs  providing  assistance  to  children  and  their  'amines, 
£  well ^^aTnat^atpr^le^afferting  chldren,  is  desirable  and  necessary.  The  Na- 
tional Governors"  Association  (NGA)  and  the  National  Association  of  Counties 
(NACO)  have  also  established  special  committees  to  address  the  nee/l,  pt  cnuaren 
and  family  The  Xntion  of  "Federal,  State  and  local  elected  oft  rials, to  these 
issues  is  vital  if,  we,  as  a  Nation,  are  to  be  successful  in  our  efforts  to  improve  Jhe 
S  o  'life  of  children,  youth,  and  families  in  America.  NCSL  is  pleased  to  be  a 
part  of  this  joint  effort,  and  believes  that  heanngs  such  as  this  one  provide  an  im- 
portant !ink  between  the  various  levels  of  government  in  the  development  o'  rfund 

"twfuTdhL^nS'to  turn,  specifically,  to  the  issue  of  child^are.  During  the  NcJL 
Ten*  Annual  Meeting,  held  recently  in  Boston.  MA.  we  adopted  a  ch.ld^are  policy 
that  highlights  the  need  for  affordable,  quality  chi  d-care  services,  and  Pute  NCSL 
on  record  Supporting  efforts  to  increase  the  availability  of  and  to  improve  thequal- 
ity  of  child-ciire  services.  The  policy  stresses  the  importance ..of 
of  child-care  services  and  alternatives,  including  but  not  limited  to.  chdd-care  for 
children  from  infant  to  school  age,  information ,  and  referral  services,  ^hourc h.Id- 
carp  services  resoite  care  and  s  ck  care.  NCSL  also  went  on  record  in  support  ot 
H  R  f53i.^hi^PProvide1  grants  to  establish  before  and  after  school  Jay-care pro- 
grams in  existing  school  facilities  and  in  community  centers,  where  shortages  in 
child  care  services  exist.  ,  ■      ,      „„„  _  „j 

The  nefd  for  affordable,  quality  child-care  services  transcends  gender. ^race.  ana 
socio/eco.iomic  status.  It  is  a  critical  support  servjee  which  enables  parents  te  work, 
seek  wrk  and/or  training  opportunities,  and  ultimately  to  maintain  or  obtain  e»- 
™mi ^self-sufficiency.  The  demand  for  child-can  services  is  skyrocke *,ng .while 
much  of  the  need  goes  unmet.  Statistics  in  a  recent  study  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  (CBO)  indicates  that  the  situation  is  likely  te  worsen  over  the 
next  severe*  years  unless  we,  Federal,  State  and  local  elected  officials  and  private 
sector  employers  join  hands  and  work  together  to  address  this  problem. 

Alcordine  to  the  CBO  study,  during  the  1980's,  the  number  of  children  is  expected 
te  groTbyg4  8  million.  3.4  million  of  which  will  be  under  age 
single-parent  households,  primarily  female-headed  households,  is  expected  to  contin- 
ue gtomcrease,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  number  of  women  working  outeide itte 
home,  particularly  women  with  children,  is  expected  to  rise  as  welL  There  is  expec^ 
ed™ fbVn  67-peiient  increase  between  1980  ard  1990  in  the  number  of  children  in 
female-headed  households  where  the  mother  is  working  outeide  the  home. 

Traditionally,  the  poverty  rate  among  female-headed  households  with  children 
has  been  high  There  U  no  expectation  tfint  this  trend  will  change  significantly  over 
the  nix?  defndc f.  Without  adequate  child-care  services,  services  which  would  permit 
these  women  to  take  advantage  of  employment  and  training  opportunities,  these 
households  are  likely  to  remain  in  poverty  indefinitely,  continuing  a  cycle  of  pover- 
ty. 
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While  the  availability _of  adequate  child-care  services  is  critical  to  low-income  and 
female-headed  households,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  important  to  two-parent 
households  as  well  The  number  of  working  women  wM  chUdren  under  agel^ta 
■^He^hoUsehv3.,ds  ?  ^Pected  to  "crease  from  45  percent  in  1980,  to  55  percent 
in «WU .The  number  of  women  in  two-parent  households  working  outside  the  home 

S? v>Mn&?f&  i1"?^  *  expected  to  **?  fr?m  62  percent  in  1980,  to  70  percent 
in  1990.  The  above  statuses  may  suggest  why  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  day- 
rare  issue  among  fathers  and  among  human  resources  personnel  in  major  corpora- 
tions and  small  businesses,  nationwide.  The  growth  in  both  the  numbe/of  children 
S?£  .u  2Umbe5  ?f  ™?men  Wlth  chUdren  in  the  workforce  would  seem  to  indicate 
Woe  r  ♦if°rJday'C?e  serv^ces  we  !*•  experiencing  now  across  the  Nation  is 

put  a  sample  of  the  demand  we  will  experience  in  the  coming  years.  Also  important. 
11^2^  "»fche  ro-Ie11u^i^  child-rare  services  can  play    the  prevention  of  dSd 
i^5nd  m  ?"e  80Clal  and  educational  development  of  children. 
NCSL  ran  document  the  interest  of  State  legislators  on  child-rare  issues  through 
the  number  of  requests  for  information  the  NCSL  Children  and  Youth  Program 
staff  have  received  over  the  past  year  on  child-care  matters.  Most  frequently legis- 
lators request  informaUon  on  the  development  of  tar  incentives  for  parents,  prowd- 
^M^Lemp  ^  to  ?I2.vide  ,child-rare  services;  the  development  of  school-age 
CTT5-1  FT  State  1,cen8ln«  ^  standards  for  child-care  facilities  and 
personnel.  State  legislators  are  particularly  interested  in  addressing  the  problem  of 
physical  and  sexual  abuse  in  child-rare  facilities,  and  imm^e^y^^^ 
rare  S^d°L^vfo£  ^  m°re  ,ffordaWe'  accessible,  high  quahtydhUd- 

In  addition  to  providing  technical  assistance  to  state  legislatures  and  responding 
to  requests  for  information,  our  Children  and  Youth  Program  staff  track  stateleSs- 
a*ve '"'^f^, »  elected  areas,  child^are  services  beiSgone  of  these  During :the 
1984  State  legislative  sessions,  a  number  of  child-care  initiatives  were  considered! 
"d Jom«we.re  enacted.  Rhode  Island  established  a  child-rare  pilot  program  to  pr£ 
vided  subsidies  to  employed  low  income  families  who  are  making  ^^msiUon 
from  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  ChUdren  (AFDQ  pr^Wto^isuSS 
employment.  Wisconsin  adopted  a  comprehensive  chUd-rare  law  which  includes^ro- 
fe'fn^S,^  services;  develop  rules  and  standards  for  day-rare  futili- 
ties, and  distribute  day-care  funds  to  counties  and  families  through  a  voucher 
system.  Voucher  programs  were  also  considered  by  New  York  and  California. 
„„ bta»«  legislatures  are  extremely  concerned  about  the  growing  number  of  school- 
age  children  being  left  at  home  alone  before  and  after  ^hool,  latchkey  chUdren. 

a'™an.  Senator  David  Roberti,  President  Pro  Tem  of  the  California  State 
rX£  hSLtr^rr  8  °"  F1"  lssuf, m  y°ur  State-  Upon  the  request  of  Senator 
Sn^w?  Legislature's  Senate  office  of  research  prepared  a  report, 

in^™  W}'n&°Ur  ^'fe  Tn^tchkey  Child  Phenomenon/'  which  describe^ 
in  some  detail,  the  scope  of  the  problem,  nationwide,  and  in  California.  The  report 
also  identifies  strategies  for  State  legislative  action.  Currently  pending  before  Uie 
S^M^i^P18^  3  a  ^cl^e  -  legislation  designed  to  address  t&e  latch  key 
Sdra  »oSoot !S*ntly  adopted  legislation  which  pri 
•  ^PkL^u-  fun^  to  6Fn001  buildings  for  after  school  child-care,  this 
program  is  to  begin  this  school  year.  I  expect  continued  activity  withinState  legisla- 
tures across  the  country  on  this  issue  legam 

bAfiSSZPSS  for  thf  ^  S^16  Illative  sessions  across  the  Nation  will  surely 
be  physical  and  sexual  abuse  in  child-rare  facilities  and  ways  in  which  State  ana 
MW^f  can  help  prevent  this  tragedy.  In  1984,  fiew  York,  Sroia. 
and  South  Carolina i  passed  legislation  relating  to  the  licensing  standards  for  child 
care  personnel,  prohibiting  persons  with  previous  records  or  historiesof  ch  Id  abuse 
or  sexual  offenses  from  working  in  child-care  facilities. 

*I?J1ZJ? ♦J'ust  a  few  examples  of  State  legislative  initiatives.  You  can  iee  that 
^nS,  ?reSrarer0mm4lt^ct?  «niPn>ving service  delivery  and  expanding  chUd- 
rare  options  for  families.  At  NCSL,  we  are  interested  in  purauing  a  vride  ranee  of 
strategira  to  expand  the  availibility  of  child-care  services,  and  wTareinterS  m 
™gr^6  d,.?,rS,tT  0<cState  strategies  with  elected  officials  and  /rc«ram  SnS 
trators from  all  levels  of  government  and  representatives  of  the  private  sector 

What  can  be  done  to  generate  greater  involvement  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  as  well  as  the  private  sector,  in  the  child-Sare  ai^?  NCSL  believes 
that  there  is  a  need  to  enhance  State  capacity  on  child-care  issues  through  tSral 
assistance  and  information  and  research  sharing.  This  -wiU/eroure  tnat  what  is 
known  can  be  disseminated  and  that  policymakers* seeking  to^aevelop,  nwintain  and 
improve  child«are  services  wil  have  access  to  that  information.  The  chUd^Sue  fidd 
is  rich  >n  innovative  and  effectively  demonstrated. programs.  Lacking  5  a  ^hfcle  to 
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share  resources  and  knowledge  between  Federal  State,  and  local  governments  and 
the  private  sector.  Federal  support  for  technical  assistance  and  information  sharing 
should  be  enhanced  and  can  play  an  important  role  in  improving  intergovernmental 
cooperation  in  the  child-care  area.  „  .  4        . , 

NCSL  also  believes  that  continued  Federal  funding  for  programs  that  provide 
needed  support  to  existing  child-care  facilities  and  programs  must  be  conUnued. 
These  programs  would  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  programs  such  as  the  Social 
Services  Sock  Grant  and  the  Child  Care  Feeding  Program.  NCSL  would  not  support 
the  reinstatement  of  a  daycare  set-aside  within  the  Social  Services  Block  Grant  es- 
pecially if  such  a  set-aside  was  instituted  without  additional  funding.  Under  such  a 
design,  other  vital  services  assisting  the  same  or  similarly  situated  families  would 
be  sacrificed.  NCSL  is  very  supportive  of  the  legislation  pending  before  Congress  to 
provide  grants  to  establish  before  and  after  school  child-care  programs  ui  existing 
school  and  community  facilities.  ^ni" 

Finally,  as  follow-up  to  this  hearing,  I  believe  that  a  national  forum  on  cMd-care 
should  be  convened.  A  forum  to  bring  together  Federal,  State,  and  local  policymak- 
ers, child-care  providers,  and  private  sector  representatives  to  discuss (substantive 
policy  and  to  discuss  exemplary  innovative  child-care  programs.  This t  forum  would 
Sve  the  child-care  issue  the  attention  it  needs  and  deserves,  and  would  inspire  more 
Seople  both  in  government  and  in  the  private  sector  to  devote  more  time  to, the  de- 
velopment of  innovative  child-care  programs.  I  encourage  the  members  of  com- 
mittee to  consider  this  proposal  and  to  adopt  it  as  your  own.  The  NCSL  Advisory 
Committee  on  Children  and  Youth  would  be  most  happy  to  provide  assistance  to  you 
in  the  development  of  agenda  items  and  forum  materials  on  state  legislative  initia- 

UYoffer  these  recommendations  based  on  my  work  at  NCSL  and  on  ^e  work  that  I 
have  done  over  the  years  in  the  State  of  Delaware  on  children  s  issues.  State  legisla- 
tures are  committed  to  improving  the  quality  of  life  of  the  Nations  children  and 
their  families  and  to  an  intergovernmental  and  mterdwaplinaiy  approwh  to 
dressing  child-care  issues.  We  offer  our  expertise  and  assistance  to  the  committee 
and  we  look  forward  to  a  continued  State-Federal  partnership  on  this  and  other 
issues  affecting  children  and  families.  .    .  .; 

Let  us  work  together  to  elevate  the  issue  of  child-care  to  the  level  of  visibility  it 
deserves,  and  let  us  work  cooperatively  to  share  and  learn  from  each  other  how  we 
can  provide  affordable,  quality  child-care  services.to  all  who 'need  them 

I  applaud  the  committee  for  this  important  initiative,  and  on  behalf  of  state  lems- 
lators  across  the  Nation,  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  share  our  thoughts 
with  you  today. 

Chairman  Miller.  Thank  you. 
Commissioner  Ahrens. 

STATEMENT  OF  DIANE  AHRENS,  COMMISSIONER,  RAMSEY 
COUNTY,  MN;  CHAIR,  HUMAN  SERVICES  STEERING  COMMITTEE, 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTIES 

Ms.  Ahrens.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  select  commit- 
tee, I  am  Diane  Ahrens,  a  member  of  the  Ramsey  County  Board  ot 
Commissioners,  Minnesota.  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties,  as  chair  of  the  Human  Services  steering 
Committee.  I  am  accompanied  by  Patricia  Johnson  Craig,  WACo  s 
director  of  human  resources. 

Chairman  Miller,  in  calling  this  hearing  on  child  care,  you  bring 
before  us  an  issue  that  is  of  vital  importance  to  all  parents,  profes- 
sionals, citizens  and  public  officials.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  want 
to  simply  try  to  highlight  the  particular  issues  that  impact  on  poor 

families  * 

County  officials,  as  elected  representatives  close  to  the  people  on 
their  issues,  welcome  a  national  focus  on  child  care  issues.  At  t£e 
local  level,  we  operate  a  broad  network  of  services  to  ensure  the 
well-being  of  America's  children  and  to  assist  their  parents  in  pro- 
viding economic  security. 
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The  American  county  platform  adopted  by  NACo's  membership 
E&SFjSf*  CarC  PS*"  that  Agnize  that  the  ma%fi5  of 

sfss^asrs^ are  employed  during  at  iJt  * 

Our  platform  calls  for  a  variety  of  child  care  settings  to  be  avail- 
kS  ln.0"r  communities  so  that  parents  can  select  thfty^Tof  care 
best  suited  to  the  child  and  the  family's  circumstances 

Md  pare  resources  are  often  the  critical  link  in  the  network  of 
chiwren's  servces,  spelling  for  many  families  the  dfftSenS  be- 
S^T  ^ono™0  .security  and  dependence  on  public  Srstanct 

fare,  if  they  are  able  to  work,  NACo  supports  welfare  policies  that 
encourage  and  enable  parents  to  work ^Especially  for  the  low 
income  parents  expected  to  work  if  able,  cM  d  care  rSouS 
within  the  two  Federal  job  training  programs  targeted 1  toTelfore 
recipients  need  to  be  beefed  up-WIN,  the  AFTCWork  Incentive 
Program;  and  JTPA,  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  lnC6ntlVe 
We  support  continuing  WIN  at  least  at  its  current  level  since  it 

^  T  AJ°b  0«TrtUnitieS  pr0gram  sPOcifically  for  welfare  moth- 
ers Too  often  WIN  resources  are  reserved  for  candidates  without 
child  care  needs  because  of  the  limited  fundinravaiSe  More 
young  parents  could  participate  in  the  WIN  trainingTchil'd  care 
was£iaranteed  through  other  resources,  or  if  WIN  fading  was  ex^ 
panded  to  allow  for  more  child  care  lunamg  was  ex- 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  while  specifying  welfare  re- 
cipients as  a  target  group  for  service,  allows^ch  a  Hm  ted  set 
aside  for  support  services  that  mothers  who  need  child™*?  p?v 

3ESuSnfor%?  WIN  *Tt?AACo  8UPports  increaidFffl 
allocations  tor  the  WIN  and  JTPA  training  programs  thaf  will 
allow  payment  for  child  care  needs,  independent  We  tifle  XX 
socia  services  block  grant  appropriation.  There  are  too  many  other 
social  services  demands  on  the  block  grant  to  SecTi?to  b°  the 
fnrpSnto1016  CniW  care^needs  to  ^in^wo^ 

Publicly  supported  child  care  resources  need  tc  be  available  for 
children  and  fam  lies  with  special  needs.  These  should ^  provided 
as  part  of  a  social  services  plan,  using  the  title  XX  funds,  crippled 
™  renuS  s^1**'  or  other  specially  targeted  funds  PP 
Mr  Chairman,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful social  programs  is  the  Head  Start  Program  Our  aSta 

V,2EPl0SV  by  the  AdmirKion  foSdren 

Youth  and  Families  that  helps  county  officals  and  HP»rf  S 

fagmS  Eft?*      *™«*  th6y  ^ ^  ^  chUdren  and  52 
m  ^Jhii^uIS VT*  iS-to  l00k-at  Head  Start  and  child 
?    «•  j     bln?  *?ead  Start  requires  active  parent  particiDation 
nlnviM^  opportunities  that  encourage  parents  to  mweSto  em- 
ployment but  does  not  provide  day  care 

cre^tivt  Srfitt  and  0,\nge  £°unty'  CA'  are  tw0  examples  of 
£ fffiS  «T  ft**1™  approaches.  Santa  Clara  County  coordinated 
tff*  ^0S^frt'  dayoare  services,  and  employment  training  to  meet 

tecauS  offacrerhilH110  PT°U8ly-  ^  not  enter  job  ^aintag 
Because  ot  lack  of  child  care.  By  receiving  day  care  and  Head  Start 
at  the  same  site,  parents  are  able  to  engage  in  job  trainfog, 
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from  a  part  day  schedule,  transportation  problems  and  prohibitive 

costs  • 

Orange  County  initiated  an  intergovernmental  child  care  train- 
ing program  in  the  Head  Start  Center,  utilizing  WIN  training 
funds  and  title  V  Older  Americans  Act  funds  to  pay  for  the  train- 
ing The  program  enabled  the  center  to  accept  more  children  and 
provided  child  care  training  for  28  mothers  and  older  workers. 

As  local  officials,  we  will  continue  to  encourage  cooperative  ar- 
rangements that  expand  child  care  resources  for  Head  Start  young- 
sters and  their  siblings.  We  support  increase  funding  furHead 
Start  in  the  measures  that  are  currently  before  Congress.  Despite 
the  success  of  Head  Start,  less  than  20  percent  of  the  caildren  eligi- 
ble are  being  served.  In  many  counties,  Head  Start  Programs  do 
not  exist.  Priority  should  be  given  to  establishing  new  Head  btart 
Programs  where  there  are  no  such  resources. 

These  are  examples  of  how  we  need  to  continue  stretching  Feder- 
al and  local  resources  at  the  community  level.  NACo  also  supports 
Federal  initiatives  pending  before  Congress  which  will  stimulate 
local  coordination  of  services— the  school  facilities  child  care  bill 
and  the  child  care  information  and  referral  bill.  We  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  complete  these  before  adjourning. 

Other  initiatives  that  we  believe  will  help  expand  child  care  re- 
sources include:  ,  .       .    ,     ,  ,  , 

Revising  the  AFDC  earnings  disregard  formula  to  deduct  the 
child  care  allowance  after  the  30  plus  one-third  incentive  is  deductr 
ed 

Expanding  the  dependent  care  tax  credit  and  making ;  it .refund- 
able for  families  with  income  below  the  income  tax  threshold. 

Restoring  the  social  services  block  grant  to  its  preOBRA  authori- 
zation level  of  $3  billion,  and  adjusting  the  block  grant  annually  to 
keep  pace  with  inflation,  .   , 

Special  attention  in  child  care  policy  and  resources  to  the  needs 
of  adolescent  parents  and  infant  care. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  remainder  of  my  statement  provides  some 
detail  cm  these  issues,  and  I  will  submit  it  for  the  record 

In  closing,  I  want  to  commend  the  select  committee  for  address- 
ing this  vital  child  care  issue  and  to  encourage  you  in  aggressively 
pursuing  solutions  that  will  be  identified  in  your  deliberations.  A 
strong  Federal  leadership  role  will  assist  county  and  State  officials 
in  assuring  the  right  of  America's  children  and  their  parents  to 
safe  and  affordable  child  care. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Diane  Ahrens  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Dune  Ahrens,  Commissioner,  Rams:*  County,  MN; 
Chair,  Human  Services  Steering  Committee,  National  Association  of  Counties 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  select  committee,  I  am  Diane  Ahrens,  a  member  of 
the  Ramsey  County  Board  of  Commissioners,  MN.  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,1  as  chair  of  the  human  services  steering  committee.  I 
am  accompaned  by  Patricia  Johnson  Craig,  NACo's  director  of  human  resources. 


»  The  National  Association  of  Counties  is  the  only  national  organization  representing  county 
government  in  the  United  States.  Through  its  membership,  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  counties 
SSTtS^Wad^^ve,  responsive  county  government  The  goals  of  the  orgamration  are 
to  imp™ county government;  seVve  as  the  national  voice  of  wunty  government;  act  as  a  liai- 
1  St^SiThc Tnation's  counties  and  other  levels  of  government,  achieve  public  understanding 
of  the  role  of  counties  in  the  federal  system. 
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County  officials,  as  elected  representatives  close  to  thp  tv*nni«       *u«-  ■ 

peciany  where  child  care  subsidy  is  not  nvflilnMo  +hwi.,„u  *u«        w.i  , IW»  w 

Especially  for  the  low-income  parents  exoected  tn  wnrfc  if  qmq 

Training  Partn^hKcU  ^  WOrk  mCent,Ve  Program)'  and  <the  J«* 
op^tu^  "  is  the  only  job 

"e. reserved  for  c^didaKZut  child  ^rTne^ ^  tecaSe  rf&  «!LTT 
available.  More  young  parents  could  partite  to  VhTwiN  ffiiS"/ ^^nding 

fflrr* other  ™£  °r  ™  W-srssi??^: 

working  parents.  Pr,marv  ven'«e  tor  meeting  child  care  needs  for  low-income, 
IieTUwHhsD^a?^CRhi^Sr  FTO  »<**.*»]*  available  for  children  and  fami- 
fundi  Cnppled  chlldren's  services,  or  other  specially  targeted 

site,  parents  are  able  to  eneaeein feh^  « ?y  ^  and  Hlad  Start  at  the  »e 
portation  problem^,  and  pSita^te     "g'  ^  fr°m  8  parWay  Schedule' trans- 
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n„,„.»  rnuntv  (Calif)  initiated  an  intergovernmental  child  care  training  program 
•  YE^L2q5«rt S  utS training  funda  and  title  V  Older  Americana 
Act^un^^teTthe'  £*5  The  program  enabled  the  center  to  a^ept  more 
chfldreVTand  provided  child  care  training  for  28  mother,  and older  workers. 
TT^officialTwe  will  continue  to  encourage  cooperative  arrangements  that 

soS  at  the^munityTeveL  NACo  also  supports  Federal  initiatives  pending  . 
bX^nereL wh£h  will  stimulate  local  coordination  of  se rvices-the  school  fa- 
ring chi&  bill  and  the  child  care  information  and  referral  bill.  We  urge  the 

OgKT SSSSS2 7e  Wteve^he^expand  child  care  resources  include:  , 
^X^  ^^^Jrm^  deduct  the  child  care  allowance 

■t^ft'S^^"™^  — n.  it  refundable  for  families-^ 

^"chSSf'Se  remainder  of  my  statement  provides  some  detail  on  these  rfft 
TCi1  S^^Kk  committee  for  addressing rtttaj child 

State  officials  in  assuring  the  right  of  America's  children  and  their  parents  to  sale 
and  affordable  child  care. 
Title  XX— Social  services  block  grant 

This  imnortant  block  erant  forms  the  cornerstone  for  all  social  services  that  coun- 
tie?P3  including  child 

who  are  working  or  in  training  programs  preparing  them  to  work. .The  £1  ^rcent 
™t  that  wasenacted  in  1981  had  an  immediate  and  alarming  impact  on  child  care. 

^  lES  Xty  MN  we  saw  a  36  percent  reduction  in  social  service  funding 
Th &S1h,  ^upled  within  18  percent  levy  inntetion^poaed^ 
A"~  o^l.  r«nilt«l  in  the  cancellation  of  22  contracts  and  76  more  being  reaucea 
wta&S^nSta.  amoS  to  over  $2  million.  Many  valuable  child  wngj pro- 
Smfsuch ,as  the  certification  of  in-home  child  care  P^^^.^XK 
nation  for  child  care,  child  day  care  S 
wants  services  to  unwed  parents,  legal  assistance,  the  Wilder  frogram  at  uwm 
£nmer*1™rning  Center,  and  Community  support  groups  were  lost  to  our 

"increasing  this  block  grant  to  the  $3.1  billion  level  established  prior  to  OBRA  '{ 
Ju"t  Suable  new  child  care  resources  to  families.  Some  other  areas  where 

Wock  grant  funding  reduced  from 
WT^faWto  Wa  million  in  1981-82.  As  a  result,  the  county .had  to 
ehminate  its  child  care  program  for  latch  key  children  as  well  as  its  recreation  and 

^STISIS^qS  Sfnating  Council  saidQ  12,000  less  children  re- 
ceived day  care  pu«Led  by  social  services  in  New  York  State  in  fiscal  year  1983 

^untS/soutrCarolina  have  had  to  implement  a  policy  allowing  children 
needing  protective  services  to  bump  children  of  working  parents  out  of  child  care 

P1lf  a  wriod  where  the  need  for  child  care  is  growing,  particularly  among  families 
in  Poverty  it  fs  critical  that  funding  be  restored  to  the  social  services  block  grant 
WePSl> su^rtthe  full  restoration  of  social  services  block  grant  funding  and  | 
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AFDC  Title  IV-A  child  care  disregard 

^&^fS^£T^&?^  ^inCentir  to  work  which  were  bailt 

needs  SUcC  tfcloS^  other  ba^c 

families  must  pay  for  chUd  care  mS^^tT  gj  A^ona%.  under  Title  IV-A, 
until  the  next  mon^ch^ck       aaU'^odut  Md  reimbursement  is  not  reflected 

.  Thetoiteon.cWIdcarepaym^s^^^  . 
ing  medical  assistance  with  AFDC,  limitinTthTSn  BnH  vf^X;^68  su?h  as,hnk- 
gard  to  4  months  and  the  100-hou7 work  ™&  rl  *!1  Md  °.nf  """l  earnings  disre- 
vide  strong  disincentives  ta ZoT In S^"1 2*?°  famUie*  811  P"> 
ents  hesitate  to  take  the  risks  of  emnuJSf/  y*  w!1are  flndln«  that  AFDC  par- 
family  are  too^reat  employment  because  the  potential  losses  for  their 

Child  care  for  job  training  participants 

*^$^t£E^'Z^*^  to  ^ose  individuals  seeking  em- 
nerehip  Act  and  th?Ar^CfiS?iCSSTpasJthe,  Job  Training  Part- 

which ^vifcti^^o^5S8^^„^E3r  ftde!f1-  °f  p™b™» 

30  Dercent  of  its  h.  XZ *  o#)Mn*H*n4a_4.:         i  delivery  area  can  spend  onlv 

than  15  percent  of  anSDA's  S  h..^~f  ^fi"  !"PPOrt  service8-  Typically,  no  more 
ices  for  job  training Tpartici^sScK  J*Kf»       J°  ^Portent  support  serv- 
limited  resources  mSE  sSnnort  tt  ^?       transportation.^hus,  very 
from  the  job  training  s'ch  "sufgle^nlkll  id  woSn  SKaren  ^ 
ca^o^p^^  the  child 

Dependent-care  tax  credit 

Individuals,  ThiTtax credt  wuld  befte?tate^y,°r  *entally  instated 
making  it  a  refundable  ^  cr^"t  Current] v  to.  low-income  individuals  by 

income  to  pay  taxes  areTnaWTto  bS wh°  <knot  earn  enougfc 
may  have  substantial  child  care  coste  the  Credlt  de8plte  the  fact  that  thiy 

^fntlAT^  that  Congress  consider 

After  shool  child  care 

^^l^^jT^'S^3£ffit  M°?  «*  "*ool  and 
tention.  "Latchkey"  children  are^t ^kPfor  Lrwiif  haVnLy  received  at" 

and  adults.  At pr&«EVnTaS«ttv  more  thln^  100  of  ?Hp  «SSJS  ^.S*"  cidliren 
nationwide  provide  ^sort  ?3ftf£S  before  SfcfiFSffif 

P^um^on^  2fX"  whto h  w«»lcl  authorize  a 

in  schools  and  other  COmS  f^lVJl  W'  after-school  child  care  programs 

mrid.  .  oontl„aa„S™hX^!*SKSi!;^J3C»e  ««  m  Mp  to 
CArtd  care  information  referral 

l^Sencfes^a,^  S&^&Sfe  S  IT"  >?hori-  funds  to 
centers.  Without  information  a«SStfnfrCtS 
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^ly  for  these  young  parents,  but  across  the  board. 

SreXSSl  would  like  to  recognize  the  pres- 
JJ  tiSJe f  additional  members  of  the  committee,  Congressman 
Da?  Marriott  of  uX  ranking  minority  member;  Congresswoman 
ScyMmson  of  Connecticut;  and  Congressman  McKernan  of 

MlTiiy  of  you  have  an  opening  statement,  we  would  be  happy  to 
receive  it  at  this  moment,  if  you  would  like.  .  .    Q  .  - 

Mr  Makwott.  I  would  like  to  submit  my  opening  statement  for 
the  record  and  will  not  belabor  the  issue. 
Chairman  Miller.  Thank  you.  M    .  followa.i 

[Opening  statement  of  Congressman  Dan  Marriott  follows.] 

Opening  Statement  of  Hon.  Dan  Marriott  a  Represent*™  in  Congress  From 

the  State  of  Utah 

recognize  the  import™  of  «™ni*  oM»»»  gWgfS^,  [„„„„<«  in  eyery- 
Mist  importantly,  todny  ye  «''i"k  "*  "SK.tr^Oil,  by  knowinit  that  can 

formation  as ;  we  try  to  answer  this i^talq"^?^  we  muat  address  the  question  of 
Rpcause  of  the  very  nature  of  this  committee,  we  muoi,  auui^o  <» 


IS&S&S&^JmSSi eS^iey  mdd« fn»  .hoh- «M. 
""Si  of  th,  rooo.  important  pl.yer.  in  this  "™^§jX%&£?j2Z 

Deanna  Tate  of  Texas  ^X^^S^^^^^^des  in  looking 
»  Z^&ZX^rn^A  wXt  to  employers  that  day 
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public  policy.  A  look  at  general  tax  policy  on  the  family  is  long  overdue  when  cred- 
its for  specific  families  >vershadow  basic  exemptions  ftr  all  families. 

So  it  is  in  this  framework— ensuring  the  best  interest  of  children,  recognizing  the 
need  for  partnership,  and  recognizing  the  importance  of  family  choice  and  the 
impact  of  our  policies  on  those  choices  that  we  continue  with  this  committee's  day 
care  initiative.  Again,  welcome  to  all  the  witnesses. 

Mrs.  Johnson.  I  would  like  to  commend  you  for  convening  the' 
hearings.  This  is  an  area  where  we  have  an  opportunity  to  prov 
leadership  that  is  badly  needed  in  all  of  our  cities  and  towns  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  welcome  all  of  the  witnesses  here  today. 

Mr.  McKernan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  commend  you  on  having  these  lengthy  hearings 
today  and  tomorrow,  because  if  we  are  serious  about  economic 
equity  for  women,  we  have  to  be  sure  that  the  necessary  child  care 
services  are  available 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Mjller.  I  would  like  to  put  a  couple  of  questions  to 
the  panel  that  relate  to  subjects  each  member  has  already  touched 
on. 

There  was  an  agreed-upon  concern  and  interest  by  both  sides  of 
the  committee  when  we  started  the  hearings,  to  try  and  determine 
the  extent  to  which  child  care  could  be  a  tool  to  help  us  put  people 
to  work,  train  people,  help  people  who  suffered  economic  disloca- 
tion to  receive  training  or  education,  to  go  back  to  work  and  take 
entry-level  jobs. 

You  represent  the  levels  of  government  that  have  to  carry  out 
whatever  initiatives  we  have  to  put  people  back  to  work,  to  admin- 
ister job  training  and  other  various  programs. 

Could  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  child  care  has  in  fact  provided 
help  in  getting  people  to  step  out  of  public  assistance  in  some  cases, 
to  take  these  jobs,  or  to  receive  training? 

Commissioner  Ahrens,  have  you  found  that  AFDC  recipients 
take  jobs  where  care  isn't  available?  What  are  the  results  of  some 
of  your  efforts,  Ms.  Maroney? 

Ir  Detroit,  there  was  an  effort  undertaken  to  provide  child  care 
through  the  emergency  jobs  bill.  We  don't  quite  know  what  hap- 
pened in  those  efforts. 

Ms.  Maroney.  From  my  own  experience,  these  initiatives  are  so 
recent,  I  have  no  specific  response  to  that  question,  but  the  staff 
can  very  easily  recontact  each  of  these  States  and  get  that  data, 
and  I  will  be  happy  to  supply  it  to  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Hr.  Chairman: 

While  NCSL  does  not  have  national  statistic?  1n  this  area,  we  do  have  Information 
from  the  State  of  Ohio  that  I  believe  mirrors  the  national  experience  for  single 
mothers.   Senator  Neal  F.  Zlnroers,  Assistant  HlnoHty  Leader  1n  the  Ohio  Senate, 
convened  and  chaired  a  task  force  to  look  at  the  special  problems  faced  by  single 
mothers  1n  Ohio.   The  sunwary  report  of  the  Ohio  Senate  Task  Force  on  'ioroen  Single 
Heads  of  Households  was  released  January  11,  1985.   Approximately  145  women  testified  at 
the  task  force  hearings  and  an  additional  3,000  women  single  heads  of  households  and 
300  agency  personell  responded  to  a  supplemental  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  task 
force.    According  to  testimony  received  by  the  task  force,  child  care  costs  reduced 
the  incomes  of  these  single  mothers  by  12-50  percent.   The  two  major  barriers  to  finding 
work  outside  the  home  cited  by  hearing  participants  were:   (i)  the  lack  of  access  to 
quality  child  care  with  flexible  hours;  and  (2)  the  high  cost  of  child  care.  Many  of 
the  women  expressed  the  desire  to  either  work  outside  the  home  or  to  obtain  additional 
training  to  better  their  chances  for  employment,  but  found  that  the  lack  of  « 
child  care  or  the  Inability  to  receive  or  qualify  for  subsidized  child  care  prevented 
them  from  doing  so.    I  have  submitted  for  inclusion  1n  the  record  brief  highlights  of 
the  Ohio  report  and  Senator  ZWs  press  release  on  the  task  force  activities  and 
report. 
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OHIO  SCXATK  NEWS 

FRON  THE  OFFICE  OF  STATE  SECTOR  NLAL  I ,  ZIKMERS,  JR. 


FOR  IMMEDlATt  RELEASE  C0.STACTs    ^  olfiR1£N  tt„6Ma„ 

MIKE  SCULLY  614-466-4822 


COLUMBUS*  JANUARY  11.  ,985  -  Senator  Xea,  p.  2lK8Crs,  Jr„  cholr  of  ^  ^ 
Senate  Task  Force  on  Wo*en  Sip5»e  Heads  of  Households,  today  released  the  174-page 
report  of  the  t*n-month  Investigation.    The  report  includes  160  findings  and  142 
recordation,  for  possible  federal,  state  and  private  sector  initiative,  to 
remove  obatacles  hampering  the  potential  of  women  and  their  families. 

"Hany  .omen  heading  families  told  the  task  force  that  f0r  thea  tht  America 
Dream  was  a  nightmare  that  held  no  hope,"  said  Zimmer..  "This  task  force  report 
should  signal  hope.  The  findings  document  the  problems  facing  mother,  and  thtir 
children  in  Ohio  and  the  recommendations  propose  to  tdd^ss  these  problems. 

"1  will  seek  the  support  of  my  colleagues  in  the  General  Assembly  to  turn 
these  recommendations  into  public  policy  and  law." 

Ztoers  said  he  plans  to  introduce  legislation  responding  to  many  of  the  3tata 
recommendations  in  January  and  will  neet  with  members  of  the  Ohio  Congressional  * 
delegation  to  discus*  federal  concerns. 

According  to  1984  census  data  cited  in  the  report,  about  one-third  of 
families  headed  by  a  woman  in  Ohio  live  in  poverty  and  572  of  children  living  in 
a  family  headed  by  a  woa  arc  in  poverty.    One  out  of  sever,  familUa  in  Ohio  i* 
hcade'!  b\*  .:  woman. 
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•Vooeo  h»ri.«  t ..nlUcs  no  serious  economic  barriers."  »«  Senator  Zirners. 
••t.,*v  are  .or.  than  twU.  as  UUly  to  be  unemployed  a,  men  and  they  earn  about 
-0*  le««  than  the  eeuian  income  of  a  two-parent  family. 

"tnadeouate  „r  unaf  fordable  day  care,  lack  of  access  to  Job  cr.ininj  prosraa. 
leadlns  to  jobs  «ith  a  future,  and  the  InuMlttv  to  afford  health  tnaur.nce  are 
obstacle*  that  trap  too  many  women  in  poverty." 

Approximately  145  people  -  primarily  women  .ingle  head,  of  household.  - 
ratified  at  cask  force  hearings  in  Columbus.  Dayton.  Lancaster/Athens.  Cleveland. 
Younjscoun.  and  Toledo  between  July  and  October. 

To  supplement  the  Wearing..  .8ency  and  individual  questionnaire,  vere 
distributed.    Approximately  3.000  women  single  head,  of  household,  and  300  agencies 
returned  completed  questionnaires  to  Senator  Zimmers'  office. 


Excerpts  of  facts  and  recordations  proposed  it.  the  report 
are  enclosed. 
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jicm.tcms  of      -,h:„  ,.yffl  wk  ro.xr  r.tort  m  wo^  srxu  hups  o  „ni  miir 


Resolutlon  creatm*  T.isk  Force  introduced.  February  21,  1934 


^neTe'h^l'  ft  °'  ?!  «*«  were 

^genctes?  households  ~  «>>««  gcntrUly  rerre«„ted 

&«£S£ur;»d30™  I'0?  'n<1Vldual  of  household,  .„d  300 

he'iT^.or^Uon  U  chaiI'S  of fl"  and  -PPl-««.d 

Excerpts  of  Report  Information 

Out    ul  of  seven  faniUes  in  Ohio  is  headed  by  a  vOMan. 

Approximately  50;  Df  the  472,000  Ohio  children  in  families  headed  by  a  wo«an  were 
1»0  80*  °uf  te'\b,ack  ^1H«  in  Ohiu  is  headed  by  a  woaan,  Between 

thc  nuabcr  cf  bi*ck  wonen     h"d-  «»f  ho«SGhoidsTohio 


doubled.    8     neaas  ot  ho«SQhol<Is  in  Ohio  nearly 

pCvertv6?LriallQAnaC,S  ^  Slr*1C  ^3d  °f  hou«hold  faailie*  were  below  t 
P^erty  line  in  l<*80  corpared  t0  nearly  407  of  white  fen.Ic-he.ded  faailEs. 
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Two  P.ircnt 
VSHH* 

Children"* 
Chl.'.ren  in  WShH 
jamilics**' 


in  r»»vtft..* 

1980 

1V84 

19*0 

1V84 

29.  S7. 

i  r 

3.6Z 
19. 2X 

5.3* 
30.22 
16. 42 

7.6X 
36.  OX 
22. 2T 

-9.r 

572 

48.62 

53. 

Oiler  artil 

U.S.  fvnsus  Hurc.tu 

statistics  base*'. 

0". 

previous  year**  iKcrn*) 
US'riH  -  Woman  sinsle  hcia  **!  nousehuld 
**•  Children  -  Children  under  13  yer.rs 

Four  out  or  10  vorcn  sinclc  heads  of  households  in  Ohio  depended  on  ADC  for  some  of 
their  income. 

Veil  over  502  of  women  single  heads  of  households  with  ^d"a  "»d«  " 

than  $10/000  a  yelir  -  with  the  redian  income  bein*  $8,000  —  and  only  UX  earned 

norc  man  $20,000. 

For  voaen  single  heads  of  households  with  dependent  children  under  18  in  Ohio, tht  ^ 
average  family  inco=c  for  those  .ho  didn't  graduate  from  high  school  was  5C.257.  511.- 
for  Sose  with  a  hi,n  schoo)  diploma,  and  520.758  for  those  with  four  or  more  years 
of  collcfc. 

>s  of  September  1984,  more  than  $700  sillion  of  accumulated  unpaid  child  wpport 
obligations  are  owed  in  Ohio       more  than  $A00  million  are  owed  to  ADC  recipients. 

Between  1978-82,  Ohio's  child  support  enforceaent  caseload  nearly  doubled  (U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services). 

Vo^en  maintaining  families  are  a^e  than  twice  as  likely  to  be  unemployed  than  men. 
.omen  malnt        ^  ^  ^      ^  q(  a  two.parent  tu^y;  the;: 

five  time,  core  likely  to  live  in  pov«.  t>  than  /amilic*  with  tvo  parents  one 
out  f»f  three  families  headed  b>  a  woman  was  in  povert)  compared  to  one  out  o.  16 
mdrricd  co-plc  families  (1981  census  data). 

■v.en  comprised  4»:  or  the  Ohio  workforce  in  1980.    Median  earnings  Cor  women  who 
full-tine  >e;.r  r^und  is  $10,6*7  compared  to  $18, 78*  for  men. 

Jo.nt  Partnership  Tr.lr.ing  Act  (effective  October  1983)  replaces  the  Comprehensive  . 

Lmplo^ent  TraJnin-,  Act  bu:  at  a  frartion  of  CPfA's  funos. 

In   t     ,,,193      u       %;  enrolling  ir.  Traditional  n.U*  vocational  course? 

!?r.  '-r-.ViV  -!';,.  ;  f.-ure  '  ^n«cl  *'„ce  -  197S-79  survc  . 

1  .  ,5  •  "  u:v     -        J     .atlu.11  c  .'.'f*.      el  l*  » 

*     *      ,         -h  ,  ,  ,         ..I  e*  or    r*  *   tJ.-*.  b*  .nor!.-r  ie-  f.lw*. 
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iU.s^'S.i^n  w^j^^r*^ saves    in  ueifjrt 

«th-,ut  Medicaid.  8  out  ^  |ft  O.UJrc.1  !.,  . 

uninsured  (Cnildrcn's  Defence  FunJ^0hioK  P        '  *""J  °U 

1934.  the  P.rce»t^  ol^Jn  *  3Jb2fcTJ?ii?  fS  thMr  living  In 
to  28,  wHU.  toe  ^^oil^^^^^S^  *«— 

1ST  of  woaen  single  h4J<!s  of  ,„usehoids  ...  -934  lived  in  publlc  houslng  pro,ec:s 

result  of  a  single  porer.t  receiving  o  grant  tf« J  h     fT*1    U<Jg"  =U"  °r  "  a 
detrioental  in?act  on  sinsle  p3renC  fao"i«  t°11^'  etC-  "  have  • 


FiLMED  FROM 
BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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Ma  Ahrens  I  would  say  that  it  is  very  clear  to  us  that  if  a 
family  Agoing'  to  be  worse  off  by  going  to  work  than  by  remaining 
onTublic  assistance,  they  clearly  will  not  go  to  work,  and  that  is 

gTthfnCue^  and  across  the  country,  the 

disincentives  X  are  in  the  current  title  IV,  with  $160  a  month, 
wTcS  a  family,  if  they  move  off  of  public  assistance  and  into  the 
work Storftf  they  have  small  children.  You  cannot  get  day  care 
fh?  $160  and  they  pay  part  of  what  they  earn  to  supply  the  day 
and^it,  Su?fedPwith  the  fact  that  the  work  allowance  !s 
very  inadequate,  simply  discourages  people  from  moving  off. 

?he7a£o  put  their  children  in  jeopardy,  because  they  may .well 
lose  theirhealth  benefits.  This  has  been  modified,  thankfully, 
Sder  t£  current  legislation,  which trfD i  ^ethat Ration, 
but  unless  something  is  done  about  that  $160  a  month,  people  are 
not  going  to  take  the  risks  and  move. 

Mr  Cook* my  own  community,  for  instance,  I  have  witnessed 
worHn^otiiers  who  must  cease  work  once  the  cost  of  day  care 
goS  u?  They  have  not  had  ways  of  meeting  the  increased  costs 
with  the  stipend  that  they  have  received.   

I  would  have  to  back  up  Commissioner  Ahrens  on  the  problem  of 
worS  As  long  as  individuals  are  in  a  position  to  receive  a  little 
bit  mfre  sidles  as  opposed  to  going  out  to  work,  they  are  not 

g°The%^rtunities  for  jobs  ought  to  be  there,  «nd  jobs  that  people 

CaTheaSnd  part  is  very  simply  the  fact  that  last  evening,  I  am 
not  surehow  many  people  saw  it,  Mr.  Anthony's  Governor  was  one 
rf  ifftoS&^ffifff  the  ABC-TV  special  ^  night  or .  educa- 
tion Over  and  over  again,  the  message  was  rather  clear:  If  we 
don't  save  our  schools  in  order  to  save  our  children  and  our  coun- 

^?£SS&*%2$U  to  say  is  that  over  and  over 

B-techerathat  we  are  in  now  in  order  to  support,  the.philosophy 
of  Drovidine  sound  day  care  facilities  and  programming. 

ffihman  Miller.  Thank  you.  I  am  sure  that  unfortunately 
much i  of  the  recent  coverage  and  attention  given  to  the  day  care 
Kefc  now  being  raised  by  some  rather  tragic  evente  that  have 
taken  place  in  my  own  State,  in  New  York,  and  elsewhere.  . 

Ougnt  there  beFederal  regulation  of  the  day  care ^sector,  private 
and  public?  Each  of  you  have  suggested  that  the  title  XX  moneys 
ought  to  be  increased  with  no  further  set-aside 

One  of  the  questions  we  have  got  to  ask,  and  you  represent  local 
government?  is  what  it  is  that  we  can  expect  if  we  are  going  to  con- 
tfnue  toput  Federal  taxpayer  dollars  into  this  system.  How  do  we 
ensure  increased  scrutiny  by  local  government. 

CajffSr^  trying  fingerprinting,  licensing  and ^J^tammd 
checks  and  New  York  just  signed  such  a  bill,  as  did  South  Caroli- 
na There  a  national  outra|e  and  concern.  I  am  not  asking,  you 
to  siak  for  your  organizations,  but  I  am  interested  in  your  views 

We  may  soon  set  some  Federal  standards,  which  at  the  moment  I 
am  opposed  to,  and  you  may  find  yourselves  administering  them. 
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stantial  amount  of  money"  Yet t  Lll  a,bout  a  verv  sufe- 

being  echoed  in  th™  Sla?  m^;»   L3  Tl10"31  concern  that  * 

a^moSato&f&i^e^otr°f  our  ^  to  do  the  followup 

^*£J$^%££^  child  abuse,  the  State  of  New 
add-ywith  refSnce  to  ^o^^i  th?T?F  l***. 
^eewi?rre  g°ing  int?  ^feSal^10118  °f 

d£^^mr£T£^L™  welconS^td  of  re- 
tablish  the  facilitTes        '       "g  88  we  have  the  Purees  to  es- 

have  a  large  CTOwSesTsfePm  ^  f  thlS  m  ^Pective.  When  you 
rural  population  i^7^iidffi*fare,?<?llt,es-  We  have  a  large 

p^V^^SStSX  SSftSliS affor<Jed  the  l0<Sl 

™nS^^  sSlhowever,  they  are 

that  has  been  expressed  ove?  &p^t£W\P,e»°£the  concerns 
ment  were  to  5SSS^tS3»^B  haVf  the  FederaI  Gover^ 
simply  drive  the  wholeSe  Ind^tlf  hC8nan*  that  *  WOuld 

-triSSX^^J^.^^^-  the*  have  had  too 

IeEaK  a?  ^-Ssa^^-a^ u  shouid  * 

DeS^of^  by  the  new 

Scaanre.the  Deiaware  ^^^s^sszisz 

have  great  fafth  tSbuSSs w  L™*8  C01*neret0.ne'  and  they 
however,  the  «ft  SSBUff  t^Slfaf ffiiS 
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care  facility  is  $115  a  week,  and  that  is  really  the  major  problem 
^^^^to  the  ^ -jdel  that  currently 
costs  $115  a  week,  and  make  that  quality  affordable? 

appreciate  very  much  your  being  here.  And  I  have  just  a  coupic 

q^?i°fW  Question  to  all  of  the  members  of  the  panel  has  to  do 
wtth 'JSSeXteof? AFDC  and lin  thework  force,  which  tends  to 

^i^^tSS^'^^  for  people  on  AFDC, 
wi£  fnd'eed  wo*  afaU  unleJ  it  is  accompanied  by  a  very  intelh- 

get  ron^youtTg^m^ve  people  go  off  A^C  onto  mini-  ' 

-Site  ^^^Xg^ 
to^t  wlenfnto  tetter  paying  jobs,  with  providing  assistant  to 

'T/mIhwott  One  point,  I  have  been  talking  •  •  •  talking :  to  a 

^mc  ^finMFY  We  have  a  strong  coalition  that  exists  between 
cJnwSSSS^TiMTiS  Community  College.  Again,  because 
°Z  SteK  600,000  people,  we  practically  know 

jSJta  the  marketplace,  andP  specifically  gear  that  training  for  that 
S^ndCth°at  has  been  extremely  workable. 
£  K°Mr  M^riS'first  of  all,  I  share  your  concerns  ateut 

i?H,>vplon  SrsSr-highways  outside  of  the  urban  areas  and  the 

diM^pe^  40  10011  for  minimUm  Wage  JObS  m  h 
^^TrTteSis  of  trying  to  expand  the  opportunities  for  individuals, 
I  thmk  wTare  goSg  to  have  to  look  beyond  the  shorMerm,  and 
Lrh^^ve  s^me  rial  serious  consideration  to  changing  some  of 
re^uSente  for  AFDC  recipients,  as  well  as  other  people  who 
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si^ly  bS^peo^  of 

trains  eflb*^  over  the  job 

^Itwas  a  lot  more  flesiUe  and  more  realiSti/SS  CETA  Pro- 
Ms.  Ahrens.  I  think  we  found,  in  mv  coiinfv  <w  wtnt  j 
work,  but  the  problem  is  we  haVe  twice  ™  ™„7:    3  ^F*  does 
to  get  into  WIN  as  we  hav Tmoney  to  alto^ mSS  to 
becomes  rather  selective  to  ^PP611.  and  it 

for  •totaia&'Ti,^  of  """  -""V  *  «*  «■* 

should  be  there?  what  speciflc  ™*ntives  you  think 

Mr.  C!ooke.  Thank  you. 

wouWbfsome^Sfund^  IfeS/  edn?Ho»  co»ld  ««  today 
herp  fnr  vH<r«J^  a  i       '  f3  .     heen  mentioned  by  mv  colleamie 

Mr.  Marriott.  Thank  y6u. 
ing  any  facUMe,  „  SS'tSi^Sl 
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mous  challenge  under  the  new  education  for  leadership  and  some 
ofX  other  challenges  that  each  of  the  State  legislatures  have  put 

^UeeUnaragain,  it.is  a  very  important  tool  for  the  Federal 
Co^ess  to  S  to  stimulate,  if  you  will,  in  the  most  positive  sense, 
Mdtoencourage  the  schools,  the  administrators  of  the  schools  to 
Sunk  of  them^  their  own  personal  purview,  to  share  those  facih- 

41  to  some  of  the-smaller  private  schdois  they  are  doing  tha£  You 
can  do  that  with  the  independent  schools,  but  to  move  ih^public 
school  systems,  even  in  as  small  a  State  as  ours,  is  a  gargantuan 

task.  "  ' rt  ','       \  •  " 

Chairman  Miller.  Congresswoman'-  Boxer.       "         '  V,  '  T 
Mre  Boxer.  You  are  the  people  who  are  close  to  the  problem 1 
atient  6  vears  in  local  government,  and  you  really  do  see  it  far 
55?  ckariylhan  wedo  here  in  Wa&hington.  I  would  like  to  thank 
Mayor  Cooke  for  some  of  the  statistics  he  gave  us.  r . 

Title  XX  has  increased  8  percent  since  1978,  although ^oste  twve 
gone  up  79  percent,  which  indicates  a  shrinking  role  of  the  federal 
Government  in  this  whole  area  of  child  care  for  those  in  need  in 

"wS^  agree  with  that  assessment,  that  there  has^actuaUy 
been  a  shrinking  role  due  to  inflation?  *  *x        u:  * 

Mr  CoS  That  goes;without  saying,  and  thankyou  verymuch: 
That  goes  without  saying,  that  there  has  been  a  shrmkmg. because 
of  inflation,  and  a  lot  of  otherthings.  I  don't  mean  to  W^at 
we  shouldn't  think  about  a  strong  defense.  Many  of  us  are  yery^pa- 
triotic  and  feel  we  should  be  strong  in  the  world  market.  . 

Our  country  is  strong  because  of  its  people,  and  if  our  people  do 
not  feel  good  about  themselves,  they  are  going,  to  find  it  %  little  dif- 
ficult to  feel  good  about  our  country.  •  . 

Our Itrongestdefense  happens  to  be  our  people  and  I. believe  if 
we  start  saving  them  at  an  early  age,  as  oppo^ I  to  trying  to  tepa- 

tKlfaWtaTSSw  and  forth 
atari  wtteroAXshould  spend  $5  000  to.  W^atoa 
vounester  in  the  private  schools  and  later  on,  so  he  can  take  nis 
pkce  and  progress  It  .costs  $15,000  to  $20,000  a  year  to  incarcerate 
someone  and  that  is  without  training.  .  , 

Our  philosophical  beliefs  will  have  to  change  before  it  gets  to  the 
noint  where  we  have  to  do  some  rehabilitation. 
^Mrs  to  On  the  issue  of  need,  Mr.  Anthony  stated  there  was 
really  a  need  for  child  care.  I  thought  that  had  been  established 
quite  some  time  ago,  certainly  in  our  field  hearings.  - 

What  do  you  people  see  as  the  need?  Do  you  see  parents  bringing 
their  children  Sto  child  care  because  they  want  to  have  leisure 
tune,  a  tennis  date,  because  they  want  to  go  to  tiie^airdressei ^ 
are  they  using  them  because  they  want  to  keep  the  family  together 

^Z££Sffi£S***.  since  at  least  one  of;  my  colleagues 
has  stated  a  doubt  that  there  is  a  need.  So  from  your  perspective, 
Te  Krticipants  women  and  men  who  need  this  desperately  in 
order  to  keep  themselves  together  as  a  family  unit.?    -  -  •• 
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Ms  Ahrens  Those  who  want  to  go  to  the  hairdresser's  or  bridcre 
or  whatever,  I  guess  are  not  being*addressed  In  Zrf  the  ShinS 
hat  we  are  saying  because  they  can  afford  it  and  they  can  nay  Z 
it,  and  I  am  sure  they  can  find  it  someplace  P  y 

There  is  no  issue  there  for  me.  As  I  look  at  my  community  there 
m  no  issue  there.  The  area  in  which  we  find  the  greatest  need  3 
this  moment  is  in  the  area  of  infant  care  We  sinSv  S^nnflf 
adequate  care  for  infants,  and  that  is  ^!tZti^&!m  ^ 

Ms.  Maroney.  I  agree.  There  are  plenty  of  social opportunities 
5^lTeni.Wh0  hke  to  play  tennis  to  bring  the  Was  aloSfffids  arl 
adults Ze     everyWnere>  in  "^dressing  salons  and  wherever  the 

The  biggest  challenge  is  to  create  some  kind  of  awarenP«  ™  ti» 

S?l?  pS,tnrS  ^  WOmen  rea11*  need  <* 'work  In  our  0^1  State 
the  Du  Por.t  Co.  is  one  of  the  major  employers,  it  is  a  fait^comSi 
that  you  must  have  your  children  taken  care  of  before  ™  ii 
even  apply  for  a  job.  That  was  a  year  ago  y°U 

They  are  now  listening  to  some  little,  tax  perks  that  we  hav* 
been  discussing.  When  you  talk  about  tax  incentive*  then  tLv Z 
SS?  U^J  d6al  °f  interest>  but  1  thil*  thlfthe  arSent 
k  ^  i?v^tladte-SUCdnCtiy  ^°  the  business  community?  fiStiES 
£g  SnX'S      m  W°men'  in  th6ir  eduCation'  and  »  ^eir  S 

willing  to  address,  but  certainly  there  has  to  be  some  DreSure^t 

SS^didSTcST that  skiu  is  going  to  ta  b=e5?g^ 

Mrs.  Boxer.  One  last  question,  I  don't  agree  with  the  chairman 
bufarthSeh°slden«LhT  ^  *  this  wholeTre^ 

therfwere  SELlS %,lZ  *  d  n(?  SUPP??  such  «*«lation  unless 

rJTI^u    fuJdf  to  &°  along  with  such  regulations 
mIL  fkW!   -  haw  Federal  regulation  which  sp1>ke  to  enforce- 
Kc^dfunfin^f6  We  hired'  and  Jt  weTaccompanS 

/.»«r;..°00!Sf ' 1  W?Vld  lead  the  Pack  in  doing  that  I  have  had  dav 
some,  mor.  uay  care  facilities,  saveVr  teachers,  do^  this  andlS 
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There  is  no  way  we  can  continue  doing  the  job  without  haying 
therSourcS  Within  reason,  we  understand  that  some  regulatory 
measures  are  necessary,  but  give  us  the  resources. 

We  will  manage  those  resources,  and  if  we  don  t,  well  then,  you 
stoo  eivinj uithe  money,  but  give  us  the  opportunity  to  make 
ttoseSons  blcause  Jl  of  thf  city  halls  across  the  fration  are 

aT^^TClS^&  the  Federal  Government  and  its 
support  ST&KTbS'it  is  usually  the  citv  haUs  where >  peopk 
usually  gather  to  say,  we  need  some  help;  and  Mr.  Chairman,  Con- 

thosTsame^cket  Unes  when  I  was  in  local  government,  and  that 
Is  whyTanf  h! T  great  sympathy  with  the  panel  when  we  cut  pro- 
grams. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Miller.  Congressman  LoaiS.  , 
Mr  Coats  I  think  all  of  us  in  this  room  share  the  same  goal  and 
th^  is  i^roving  the  quality  of  life  for  our  children  and  other 
children  ™Kh?ut  the  country.  I  have  large  quest*",  marks  in 
m^  mfnd  and  g?ave  concerns  about  whether  or  not  children  will  re- 
Sive^  the  best  quality  care  if  they  are  removed  from  the  parents, 
SrticukrlV  at  an  early  age,  and  placed  in  a  child  care  situation. 

Tarn  iust  not  convinced  that  a  child  care  center  or  any  other 
chld^are prouder  ?al  offer  the  same  kind,  of  sustainecf,  close, 
Kg  relationship  that  a  parent  can,  l  recognize  that  many  jnoth- 
ers  have  no  choice.  Because  of  changing  social  tiends,  demograph- 
ic? and  a  number  of  other  reasons,  such  as  increases  in  divorces, 
many  are  put  in  a  situation  where  they  have  absolutely  no  other 

CIh2'  the  Conference  of  Mayors  and  Association  of  Cities  and 
Towns  and  Counties,  and  theVoups  that  vou  represent,  studied 
thfe  question:  In  addition  to  looking  at  wa^s  to  improve  and  in- 
crease and  facilitate  child  cafe,  particularly ^mong  gJ^^JJ 
also  look  at  ways  in  which  we  can  reduce  the  need  for  iniant  child 


CaAr?e  there  things  that  we  can  do  in  cooperation  with  the  govern- 
ment an^dpriv^teindustry,  to  reduce  the  need?  The  need  for  child 
Sre  is Rowing,  and  we  accept  that  fact  and  will  have  to  make  pro- 
duce™ me  that  questions  are  not  being  asked;  what  are  the 
causes?  If  we  buy  the  argument  that  the  best  care  a  child  can  re- 
ceive in  most  instances  is  care  from  its  mother,  its  parents,  it  we 
accept  thTpremise,  shouldn't  we  be  looking^  ways  to  encourage 
or  So  that  parent  stay  at  home?  This  may  T>e  a  radical  suggestion 
for  a  ItefflKS  but  maybe  we  shouldn't  be  seeking  to  move 
motherfoff  of  welfare  into  the  job  roUs  when  their  children  are  6 

""iS^^oSfto booking  at  increased  AFDC  payments  in 
ordertoi  that  mother  home*  Certainly,  we  ought  to  belookmg 
at  more  job  Opportunities  for  the  primary  wage  earner,  so  both  par- 

W$?^^&**^n*»c  of  other  options  in  terms  of 
keeping  inflation I  down,  improving  the  tax  position,  tax  reforms, 
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stjSeU,rEnh°me-baSed  induSt^  80  *  the  mother  wants  to 
J&SU&VP  S°me  inf°mat0n  about  wha*  you  bussed  in 

enacted,  to  allow  moC  H  hSt^Z^S*8  first 
that  is  predsely  the  DhilosnnL £•  their  children,  and 
Security  Act  wmSST^9        *  WhlCh  that        of  the  Social 

eqS?  IsyrtETSS^.iK  te  to  !  Vact> 80  *ad- 

locks  families  into  poverty'  ^tter  States'  that  it 

inSSiSld  Jft dob"ha?^  th6.Pfrent  has  to  try  to 

cial  benefit  tofhem      ^  WI"  pay  at  least  enough  to  be  of  Sa£ 

that  will  pay  her  a  sufficient  amlw J°  fmd  a  skilled  position 
child  care  and  improve  he ■  sSS?  5  r  °-ney  *°  ?av  for  Quality 
Is  that  in  most  ^ble*    °f  lmn*  at  Ae  «■»  time? 

wage  firsfi  *g£  ttss  aiiob *  av^bie  that  has  a 

not  true,  particularly  with  the  S£  ?  maJLy  ^tances,  that  is 
into  the  program.  disincentives  that  have  been  built 

ha^Z^^f^  "  is  because  the  mother  doesn't 
Ms.  Ahrens.  Correct  ' 

™  ^  lack  *  J?"  right  skills  to 

shortage  of  labor  in  some  area?  »  «  T  available-  We  have  a 
matter  of  the  right  skiffs         '       3  SUrplus  m  others'  and  it  is  a 

^i^^SS^^^  thatwNACo  has  ^P^rted 
that,  that  so  few  women  can  teXaref-  We,a.re  80  "mited  in 
stepping  stone  to  adeS/ob  advantage  of  it.  That  is  their 

the  expansion  of  day  care  SntirS  MPPu0rt  mcreased  funding  and 
the  fact  that  the  mother  who  s^tfLmf^  a  part-  °,f  the  Probl*m  is 
same  attitudes  and  phUosophv ■  wilf  S!fnSL1ay  ^K?0  skills> those 
MrWcrTsWewa,>?  ftkS  cycled0"  y°Ung- 

4  b^  skills,  that 

ing  about  the  need  for  b?nS  lo™  r°nal  development.  I  am  talk- 
frankly  is  easier  teTiifefefr^SAIlSa^  £hat 

child  doesn't  |et  ^A^^  SE^*^ 
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out  there  with  a  red  Hag  saying,  before  you  get  that  divorce,  think 

felt  that  the^-ant^  to  have  sex  at  soma  point  m  tame,  and  a  baby 

TcOuH  be  a  child  mother,  P^f^J^t^LZ 
frustrated  because  at  some  point  they,  didn  t  find  what  -hey  wameu 

in  public  school  program.  What  we  are  saying  today 

Sveet  as  aoole  pie  and  motherhood,  in  the  South  Bronx,  in  Ksex 
Sunty  where  East  Orange  is  located,  and  certmn  parte  m  all  60 

incidents  of  that?  Are  we  doing  ar.yttl.ng  to  address  the  root  cause 

the  skills,  then  we  are  doing  something  because  the  love 

That  is  whv  the  day  care  centers  must  exist,  because  im> 

L"BS?5!1S£:  lef  K  are  exposed  to 
otSrpSS  andftey  don't  see  the  doom  and  gloom  that  »  m- 
volved  in  a  dark  apartment  sometimes. 

ChairmanMiuik.  The  gentleman's  time  ba*  expired. 

Congressman  Rowland. 
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WhST^heS  %Tle\  que8tions-  Most  single 

the  week,  while  thTmS  ha,  83KJ*£  weekenl^ 

tainly  a  problem  for  the  female  to    °rk'  80  11 13  cer' 

We  have  been  talking mortfo Sfousntifl  ^  of  care, 

care  centers,  impS^Sntere      q       ^  °fcare'  expanding  day 

penalties?  CoukT you  jriv? me f  mhSrf-  ld  1)6  more  Kvere 
questions?         *    *         Very  bneLy  801116  answers  to  those 

close  by,  to  be  fmirorinted  ft  J 7L J ?eJiave  three  v^ 
them.  g  pnnted)  have  a  background  FBI  check  run  on 

involved.  w,uaie  tra»™&  by  enough  people,  parents  need  to  be 
^^^^ZS^Sf^1  }f  P^nts  really  came  in 

cateu^1  8tandard'  mU8t  *  the  mandate  to  see  that  that  is 

thetsu^foc^SlbSfi? -.While  y?u' ^esh  yourself,  as 
care  ccntere  a^^he  cSX^^mng  *V *  of  the  da* 
expand,  we  are  also  ftundto^t  ^A?,*^  *»*  * 
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of  some  ^  of  natonal^^^t^ta^       these  facilities 

background.  _   ,    u  i  r  i 

That  kind  of  t^^*^Tf  believe  now  licenses  most  of 

■WS^SJkjS  wouKdW  the  responsible  people  at 
all  teVeWkoveime^t,  simply  because  of  publ  c pressure,  would 

Vsa  i-sr  s  srea^ 

would  have  the  opportunity  to  remove  the  funds,  shut  the  oper 

^ilr^  PowiAND  Are  vou  satisfied  that  that  is  now  taking  place? 
Mr  ^^fedtiutls^ngreBBinan.  I  feel  that  the  media 

mmmm 

explained  to  the  people. 
1  believe  that  we  can  do  it 
Mr  Rowland.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman  Miller.  CoPgresswoman  Johnson.  Danelists 

■MBA 

«nd^f" 

Swarf  mobSi  ihlt  is  required  to  support  a  growmg  family  of 
°nAn°aTthehageTf'the  children  increases,  so  do  the  costs!  I  am 
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have  been  introduced  and  put  in  place  at  the  local  and  the  Federal 

abo^UTd^  not  have  information 

month  oversight  study  of  da?5i2jn  y£H  don  *•  1  chaired  a  6- 
background,  fn  your  wo?L  h?  ffii&^neCtlCut'  "  1  have  some 
Hence  lies,  have  you  ten  aMe  to IjES^ttt  "J1™8  y0Ur  ^ 
how  many  chUdren  there  are  in  unS  Sr  develop  of 
many  children  are  being^ed M&ZSrif3'  ^sett^  How 
knowledged  licensed  system?      *   Ut  °Utelde  of  the  Pub«*cly  ac- 

*Z£%£  1  d°n,t  Ue  those  with  me,  but  we  can  get 

young  people.  I  a^noTsSThoS tS  ^  h„mited  *?  a  total  of  four 
gory,  but  above  that  S rftfJnL*?  °*  the  overall  cate- 

licensed.  '     °f  tne  daV  ^  operations  in  the  Stated 

who  takes  care  olyour^hild^  Fw^^i? T^01*  1  ran  K 
were  in  unliwnsecfwttiSS  or ■  w£  as*ounded  at  the  number  who 
One  of  the  tfiZ  we  S  to  fit  wtefe  supervised  by  a  relative, 
ed  day  care  indu^S^e^^rf?!,^^8  ?f  the  m***. 
m  your  work  in  thii  area  run Site th!  n^S.iindUf,f3r' m'  have  vou 
creasing  costs;  and  B,  reducing  253?  Pr°blem  of  hcensure'  A,  in- 

tion  vSush  '^tff SfESiT'TO  StateS  that  «»  re^a- 
you  must  in  CecScutHou^n^f  If  y?U  must  be  licensed  (as 
or  referral  systemTyou' a? ^ nTlfcLn^f If  formation 
care  has  been  provided  bv  unH™i^  two-thirds  of 

ents  do  not  ha?e  Ss  to  XSHfi  ^derS*  811  of  m£  <»nstitu- 
business.  em'  811(1  vet  they  are  out  there  doing 

ac^34?aShoTaneagodW £5?^**  does  "^re 
system,  but  the  first  steo  i«g  I*4  ^  mformation  or  referral 
censed,  unregulared  care%Wrovidmg  tsSfe  abo?  the  -unli- 

system,  and  X^weSS  &m  iJTT'  °fo  ft»  in  that 
kinds  of  questions  SlT^£kin?af  aTt^I  Th<?e  ?»  the 

PoK  vlew^sKdla^  ****  from  the 

woman000**  1        ^  1  don>t  «»ve  those  statistics,  Congress- 
Mrs.  Johnson.  Any  help  you  could  give  us  would  be  appreciated 
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Ms.  Ahhens. I would, sayi. i. ^#£W5 

to£fdoes  ltet  unlicensed.  So  we  have  a  sense  from  that  We  do 
^  Jo?Sn.  Regarding  that  register,  are  60  percent  of  the 

sype^eventhe  ficensed or  unUcensed,  can 

vide  a  service  that  any  01    «  •  to  for  educational 

plug  into.  It  V«S^r  D^vifft^aSf  literature  and  they 

proviS  access  to  them  through  the  registry. 

censed  homes  than  the  licensed  homes/ 
mTAhTens.  I  don't  have  an  answer  to  that. 
Chairman  Miller.  Time  has  expired. 

&  To  go  back  ^KKaf^Mchl 

Catf  T  thi-k  vou  probably  really  summarized  what  this 

Mr.  Cooke,  I  thi-k  y« ^P^"^^  are  blown  out  of  proper- 

^K^^X^a^^^Stodo.  Maybe  in  one  sense,  what 
tion.  But  we  still  have  a  seiung  juu  «~  .  '  is  something  we  can 
Governor  Clinton  was  able  to  do  in  Ar ^a**  ^  going  to  get  off 
take  a  lesson  from.  He  ^^^^toSSIt^S fe5t  wf  have 
KfaTcountbW 
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sure  have  to  make  sure      h»T*  ih*  F°V\  $?.  we  d*ng 

wise  we  will  have  a  rebelEJ ^  our  ha^£hlhty  ,tl?re  01  othe* 
port  of  the  taxpayers  wd  Zv  JSi  ^  won  fc  have  the  sup- 
be  changed.  uSfortunaWy  tall?  r d  that  these  ***** 
that  political  pressure      *  Membera  of  Congress  are  subject  to 

policy  on  child  care  whv  notW        ^Te  to  ^tabush  a  national 

sea- now' <JBB5^  «  sffAaisa 

vidtfofdTire  ^ ^c^^iCnha]:?  ^  th*  Policy  to  pre- 
fer the  mi/dfcclass  and 'X  Sh  EdfE  ^  haVe  H  ifc  onIy 
that.  I  guess  our  comment  waT  wp^Luf  T r  j*!  excI"ded  from 
elude  low  income  an™r  feSS     P  *  Xtend  that  ^  to 

did  that  several  years  !S  indSfW? '  ^  £  matter  of  fact>  we 
Federal  assistance  to  sodal  ~?J2?  the,pendnig  cutbacks  in  the 
implement  thaTbond  S^te  Sf  A«W6  haVtn  fc  yet  abIe  to 
inflation  has  caughfup^h^and  tf  we  2.7^  k^ 
ui  providing  new  facilities  for  day  ^e  tf  arf  ^  UCC?sfuI 
back  to  the  bond  market  amitT *f ^™SL  5fe  gomg  to  ^ve  to  go 
And  vou're  right  thfteSpr3^^6  ralh^r  «»8gw*ted  rates, 
much  farther  m^JgS^'g  EZSW"*  ^  *}  m  how 
thing  for  everyone.  We  are  iuS  SJ^lS™8  °f  *ryu!g  to  do  eveiy- 
they  are  and  to  take  «Wn™L  ?^  g  to  recoS>™e  the  problems  as 
doing  it-and  it  pretty  hSd 'to  hE  WTS8^  ^  " 

all  have  to  do  that-2  to  artuaSv  fe,  5n v™**™*,  but  we 
able  even  though  it  tomHhS^JFJ?*  make  the  money  avail- 
this  end.  .5 ?pSt fig  a'fiSflLt  molt  X  5T?  °"  the  ^W"  at 
saves  a  bigger  pavout  in  V^ilm  6  0n  -the  taxpayers  at  this  end 

have  taW^i^J&fefr  they 

the  long  end  is  f  heckS  a  ^enge,  the  payoff  on 

beginning  hCCk  °f  a  Iot  more  than  the  investment  in  the 

poiky.fcTre^ounk  tf* 10  Piggyba?k  on  the  F^al  tax 
frog  comes <£<$ U>  m? tfe    ^  6Verytime  *  18  ^  turn  the 

servatio'Tth^nSe6 new  ffiSEL£ ST*  to  *?r"  °«»"  as- 
signed into  law  last  ffl  hM^Sitf  T22?  feW  tha?  Was 
moving  women  from  welfare  mils  Tf  ?  *  maJ0r  change  in  re- 
entire  problem  but  man v  m wS?;  i "  18  not  eome  to  address  the 
go  on  SX?  in  orfftoSe'te  JSS^SSr  SimpIy  had  * 
thatisgoingtobea  mIjortSSgde       their  CmIdren  and  1 

^^t^tSI^Sa^SSS:  abSOlUteIy  haVft  to  addr«* 
ning  to  do  that.  S^OSgt  ffSSK'&  K«S 
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it  and  how  we  will  do  it.  Again,  with  the  children  getting  into  >  kiii- 
J*S£nat use 5  in  our  State,  we  are  starting  a  mental  health 
Jroffwhkht  going  to  have  a  nice  kid's  name >to  *  bu it  * 
Mine  to  develop  a  sense  of  values  system  within  those  cnuaren  ata 
very  early  age  where  they  feel  good  about  themselves  regardle^s  of 
IK  of homes  they  come  from,  and  it  seems  to  me  if  that  is  the 
wav  vSu  have Tget  at  problems  that  eventually  r«ult  in  teenage 
prYgScJ: "blclufe  they  hadn't  had  any  love  or  affection  or  any 

^  In  DeSwar^Snalgamation  of  its  services  to  children,  the  major 
thrust  wTf^ttfaS,  public  response  to  the  deaths  as  a  result  ?f 
SSd  aS  but  the  baSc  philosophy  is  we  are  trying  to  put  this 
into  S'  If  you  get  at  families  of  children's  problems  early 
enough  on-yhaveg  added  on  to  the  system  of  chUd  protective 
^rS?  and  the  youth  diagnostic  unit  and  mental  health. 

We^sTfolded  in  as  of  July  1  this  year,  the  juvenile  corrections 
and  probation  SeS.  We  feel  that  somehow  or  other  that  a  linkage 

tsteSed  that  ends  up  as  Mayor  Cooke  has »  re grred  to  fre- 
quently in  his  testimony,  that  they  end  up  in  the  jad.  It  may  be  the 
noblest  and  most  expensive  experiment  any  State  has  ever  under 
taken.  I  believe  it  has  some  merit. 

f^to  5SRalttS  of  the  panel.  No  matter-how  this 
commie's  Sive  and  actions  by  the  Congi^s  come :  out,  it  * 
prS  clear  that  your  work  is  going  ^  be  expanded  in  the  areaof 
child  care  and  we  appreciate  your  insights  into  this  issue,  lnank 

y0MrKUECThank  you  very  much  for  having  us  and  we  want  to 
thank  vou  and  vour  committee  members  for  the  amount  ot  time 
EyoHre^ving  to  a  very  important  problem  to  our  country  and 
you  are  to  be  commended. 
^^SS^b^SSa^  to  assist  the  committee  in  any 

TST  jS&Tfcy  I  just  ask  Commissioner  Ahrens  and  NCSL 
to  eet'ba?"  to me  with  £uiy  information  you  have,  for  instance,  on 
SJJtrationvereus  licensure;  which  States  prefer -registration  or 
prlfe?  lSnsure?and  if  you  know  of  any  ' 
reeistration  if  it  increases  access  to  day  care,  and  it  there  are  any 
sStSs  that  document  whether  registration  has  a  poorer  track 

^  mSJSHR  do  find  that  too  strict  measures  are  what 
dn^  tKdSry  underground  and  NCSL  will  probably  be  able  to 
embellish  on  that.  That  has  been  their  experience. 

ChSan  Miller.  Thank  you  very  much.  We .will now be  joined 
by  a  representative  of  the  special  assistant  to  the  g^fn^J 
tor  of  'he  office  of  private  sector  initiatives,  and  Dana  imedman, 
fenior  research  fellow,  work  and  family  ^gS^lT^ 
Conference  Board;  Deanna  Tate,  department  chairman  and  associ 
^r^WordeDartment  of  child  deve  opment  and  family  living, 
T^rWomSn's and  Irene  Carr,  statewide  secretory. 
New  York  State  Civil  Services  Employees  Association/AFSCME 


Local  1000. 
We  will  start  with  Dr.  Friedman. 
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to  the  problems  of  <^^^^^^J™  ■d™*™ 

nonprofit  business  research  oS^^^tSSuSK^  * 
ence  board  established  the  »4  ««3 i*  •.  .  'y  19°d>  the  confer- 
monitor  the wra * ^  hichTte ^^JT*  mformation  center  to 
changing  family  life  ^tvTes  iLUT  ^  com,m"™ty  responds  to 

employer-assisted  child  care  various  strategies  to  provide 

technology  firm™  bal  insUr»n~  .    the  ^gh  gr;owth  fields: 
service  s?cto •  Thes "?iS^?J0mpam^  and  hosPiteJs  »  the 
marily  as  a  way  to  recS  Wndlnf  *>  child  care  pri- 

ployerysuppaoS  SiffSS  ^e^^Xfi;  ^  3  ^  Cm" 
tion  of  growth  industries.  One ^ff3£  fi^H  f™fC  18  ?  concentra- 
in  child  care  where  there  is*  ?!?  eLmPloyer  involvement 

where  serviceTexIst  tE *  a  ^phfticated  child  care  community, 
where  fiT^frSd  anility ^  empl°yer  inv°lvement  and 

des^l'^^^  collaborating  to 

"pSrfiSS?  2*Sk£SSS£ of  Ca,ifor- 

ing  to  do T  thTarea  of  c£ld  St  nT ^ommunity  seems  will- 
ernment  in  ^SR^^SS^J^  3  r°le  for  Gov" 
the  corporate  community  K  if tI*       of  ,ch.lld  care  and  involving 

through^hisSr;TnTcu1rtr/ennt  prartL™  6Xplam  briefly  What  1  mea" 

Uth«d^fl2?S^^muMly  based  organizations  to 

iciUbut?^  creating  new  serv- 

care  that  currently  exSts  ?n  th?LT£  [md  °l  pay  for  child 
of  information  and^eferSl  ^STS?'/*  provision 
more  predominant  t^se^^^^^ 
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stance,  an  estimated  250  employers  provide  I&R  services  for  their 

employees.  I&R  agencies  where  there  once 

Some  companies  even  c™M™™h*  has  one  of  the  only  in-house 
were  none.  For ^^K^^^tfSd,°CT,  and  Holland,  MI, 
I&R  services.  ^fSff^tJ^M M$ a  consortia  of  companies 
have  downtown  I&R  se™c«fJJ  nJ^piT  as  working  parents  in  the 
that  assist  the  r  own  employees  as  well  ^^P^rdinary 

= by  in  the  200  com- 

munities  where  their  employee* i  work  mentioned  earlier,  re- 

c?ad  fZSSSw  of the  IRS <£de?  enabling  child  care  to  become 

care  assistance  pi"  P» <J3™  child  ewe  a  convenient  option 
SStaS'«  pSnTwS  the  ccet  is  shared  b,  the 

Tfethatwtan^tmg^ 

ers,  a  number  *J^f^^  offer  the™  employees  dis- 

to  the  company.  ^^S^SS^a  or  a  single  proprie- 
^eEfbo^^^  P-^ams  do  not  re- 

quire  an  employer  contribution  rnmDanies  include  depend- 

4  On  the  other  hand,  approximately  75  ^^0£Jr  500  offer  it 
ent  care  in  a  comprehensive  o^"??1^^  f™ded  through 
Wfin  £SeSk  Sefi  a'pproaXS  tliTmost  popular 

cost  to  the  employer    berinning  to  ask  is:  What 

What  a  few  insightful  companies       "graming  ™  t 1-     ,  ^ 

good  is  helping ;  employees  find "^^5  ?^  fei  exemplary 
why  help  pay  for  care  ifiti *  ^{J™?^  there  may  follow 
companies  providing  I&R  or '  *™cla^^  Quality  of  child  care 
a  commitment  to  the  e^*mJ*i^l™%SF ^Tnadequacy  of  the 
services.  But ,  for ^^^%^^^^^yiM 
existing  child  care  system  wui  v^l  thn-p  :n  smaller  companies- 
parents  in  unresponsive  f^ffjJS"  "iS Trce-aSd  those 
approximately  50  percent  ofthe  A  ^"caenmXyer-supported  child 
looking  for  work  will  not  benefi t  ^^SSmJTnaM  be  to 
St 2 ^Se^w^altreWhening  of  the  commit- 

Government,  however,  must ^  ^egliy  oenne 

achir  Far 

SSS  can  bedachfeved  if  Government  remains  committed  more  gen- 
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ca™ s^^^ssu!^^^  ****  and 

supportive  activities  I  Suit  hat?K  ?  greate.r  ran*e  of  ftu«ily 
this  broader  mission  andl  o»V?fc-        committee  understands 
board  in  helpmg  Seethe  £ rtthtTF**  °f  the  ^rence 
Thank  you  0le  of  the  b"smess  community  in  it. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Dana  E.  Friedmari  follows:] 
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 p  iwdman  Ed D., Senior Research Fellow, Work 

Prepared  Statement  or  oana  fc,.  r tuedman,  r^uju'-,  board 
rRE  AND  Family  Information  Center,  the  (conference 

Th.  *,rk  and  Family  Information  Cant.r  i.  a  .national  cL.ringhous.  of  , 
infection  on  corpor.t.  pr.ctic.s  that  snpport  th.  f-ily.    It  i.  housed 
.  vithin  Th.  Conference  »o.rd.  .  nonprofit  business  re8e.rch  organisation 
„d  serve,  both  employer,  int.re.t.d  in  child'  car,  and  oth.r  f-ilyb^ 
fit.      «.H  "  th.  srrsy  of  com-aity-baa.d  organisation,  and  gov.rnm.nt 
,g.nci..  .ttempting  to  aa.i.t  «P10T«.  in  th...  .ffort..    In  Edition  to 
thi.  daily  cont.ct  with  «*loy.r.  and  s.rvic.  providers,  my  understanding 
of  th.  burg^ning  movant  in  .mploy.r-.upport.d  child  c.r.  i.  th.  fault 
of  s.v.r.1  nation*  r..aarch  proj.ct.  and  att.nd.nc.  .t  nor.  th»  on.  hun- 
dr.d  conf.renc..  on  th.  aubj.ct  of  «ploy.r-.upport.d  child  c.r..    Th.  moat 
revealing  inaight.  *.r.  mad."  during  my  p.rticip.tion  in  th.  child  c.r.  aub- 
cooaitta.  of  Pr«.id.nt  Reagan's  Priv.t.  S.ctor  Initi.tiv..  Taak  Fore.  It 
is  fro.  th.  anploy.r'a  perapactiv.  that  I  now  off.r  my  co—nt.  to  th. 
S.l.ct  Co»ltt..  on  Childr.n,  Touth  and  Families  on  th.  system  of  child  car. 
in  th.  Bnitsd  States. 
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For  th.  pMt  S  ,Mri,  th4t4  „„  betn  ,  contlntting  growth  ^  ^  ^ 
of  -ploy.r.  providing  child  c.r.  ...i.t.„c..    ta  .  ^  ^ 

~ti„t.d  1.000  ^i„yar.  cn„.ntly  provldlng  aomt  for>  o£  ehiw  ^  M 

«~  r.pr...nt.  .  phen0MMl  ^    fc  m  >b8ointe     ^   how<r>  ^ 

th.  ~i.t.„ce  of  6  -illion  «plor.r.  n.tio,*id..  th...  1000 

und.r.=or.  th.  <lw,  ^  r..pon..  of  th.  DU8lnei.  ^  ^ 

l«t.d  nunb.r  of  work*,,  p.r.nt.  benefitting  fro.  priv.t.  ..ctor  Wv- 
sent, 

T«  .till.  w.„  rtth  thl8  llBtt#d  ^  d>tt>         ^  ^ 

pot.nti.!  involve  of  „pl„y.r.  „  ^  chlld  c„.  ^  ^ 

drnatic  .ff.ct.  on  th.  d.livry  of  child  crc  ..rvic... 

H-ving  c.r.fully  .crutinil.d  child  c.r.  d.livry  in  «  .f fort  t0 
d.t.r.in.  th.         «pproprl.te  chlld  c>r,  solntlon  thtir 

-ploy.r  i„t.r..t  in  child  c.r.  i.  cr..t.d  ont  of  ch^g..  in  „nr  .0ci.l  ^ 
e=on»ic  fabric,  it  en  h.lp  .h.d  light  on  th.  ..y.  ln  ^  th.  chUd  m  . 
•y.t.«  «  .1.0  rtopt  t0  nw  dTOgr^hlcif  faally  forM      ^  ^  ^ 

of  Anoricn  Wh.t  this  t..ti«ny  hop*,  to  .xpUin  i.  that  .  chlld 

c.r.  „««  re.pon.iv.  to  th.  n„  d^nd  for  child  cr.  .ill  .1.0  b.  ^  . 
Portion  to  f.cilit.t.  «plov.r  involve.    In  turn.  „pl0y.r  ^Iv^t 
i.  wiping  to  id.ntify  to.  thi.  r..u.ping  of  th.  .y,t„  ^  05cur. 

Why  Ar.  Eaplpyer.  Intgr.,t.d  in  CM1H  r..r.i 

B.c.u..  „f  .con<»ic  th.  ^  ^    ^  ^  ^ 

h.hv  hoc.  d„o8r.phic..  th.r.  i.     ^  of  chlld  ^ 
in  thi.  country.    So*.  .aploy.r.  h.v.  „.e«  .v.r.  of  thi.  „..d  b.cu.. 
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of  th.tr  owrriding  conc.rn  to  .ttr.ct  «d  r.t.in  .  product*,  workforc. 
Clearly,  the  iu.tific.tion  for  «ploy.r  .upport  for  child  c.r.  i.  b„.d  on 
th.  pot.nti.1  for  tn.it  inv..t«nt  to  .olv.  oth.r  «n.g.»ent  probl«.. 
Thi.  i.  b..t  ob..rv.d  wh.n  «-ining  th.  1,000  e-ploy.rs  currently  provid- 
ing child  c.r.  M.i.t«C  who  .re  pri-»rily  tho..  experiencing  .  de«nd 
for  Lbor,  «d  vho  .r.  providing  child  cere  ..  .  recruit-.nt  tool.  Th... 
fir-  «•  g.n.rally  in  growth  industri...  .uch      high  technology,  or  in 
the  service  .ector,  including  bnka.  insure.  co»p.nie.  .nd  hospifls. 
Kecruit-ent  need.' .re  likely  to  .pur  «*.  ^»  1-to  th.  child  ere 
.ren.  ..  th.y  recognize  the  dunging  de-ographic,  of  the  l.hor  pool: 
Approximately  80  percent  of  wo»en  in  th.  workforc.  .re  of  childb..ring 
age.    It  i.  .ati-at.d  that  93  percent  of  the,.  wo-an  will  b.co-e  pr.gn«t 
so-ti-e  during  th.ir  work  c.re.r.    Since  two-third,  of  n.w  «tr«f  into 
th.  laoor  «rk.t  will  be  wo«n,  p.rticul.rly  -other.,  their  need.  .r.  likely 
to  pl.y  .  vit.l  rol.  in  nauage-ent's  .tt~.pt,  to  r.cruit  «d  r.t.in  .  pro- 
anctiv.  workforce.    (It  i.  .leo  tru.  that  60*  of  ..n  in  th.  workforc.  h.ve 
apou.es  working.    The  e^loy.r  response  to  child  c.r.  is  not  .xclu.iv.ly  . 

women* s  issue.)  g 

It  is  important  to  r.cognir.  -M.  r.l.tion.hip  between  tho..  e^loy.r. 
.xp.riencing  lebor  short.g.,  «d  thos.  providing  child  c.r.  b.n.fit.,  for  it 
explain,  why  there  i.  .  g.ogr.phiclly  uneven  di.tribution  of  e.ployer- 
oupported  child  c.r.  initi.tive.  throughout  th.  country.    Silicon  Valley 
in  California,  the  Rese.rch  Triangle  in  Horth- Carolina  «d  Rout.  128  fin- 
outsid.  Boston  hav.  .xpress.d  -ore  int.r.st  in  child  ere  than  «ploy.r.  In 
Detroit,  Akron  or  Toledo,  where  indu.tri.1  fir-,  .r.  Lying  off  work.rs  and 
not  expanding  th.ir  benefit  packag... 
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<*>.r,lly.  how.v.r.  mu  mtiafm  tr<  concerntd  ^ 

and  cr.  ..  .  v.y  t0  ^rov.  tferk,r  pMforMnce>  ^  ^ 

.b.ent..!..  Md  turner  My  bec<me        ^tlwlon  fM    _  co-pini5i  tQ 

•  chUd  ere  progr...    Ind.ed>  _t  cMM  _  advoc>tM  ^ 

to  ..11  child  cr.  t0  corpor.tlon.  b«..d  on  itB  ,  . 

™  lt8  ability  to  laprov.  virion. 

productivity  aaaaures. 

Co»on  ..use  WM  ^  BotiQB  chat  t  Um 

unburdened  by  f..„  o£  thelr  child',  dally  cracking,  would  devote  -or. 
-  «"«.,  mention  to  tbelr  job..    However,  tber.      ^  mtl.  ^ 
=.1  evidence  to  .ubst.ntl.te  that  th.  provlelon  or  child  cr.  Ill 
«.Uor.te  ^  wo...    Tbo  d.t.  .pp..ring  „  B0.t  chlM  Mr.  ^ 
ing  brochure.  1.  oased  on  .  ..tie.  of  r....rch  .ttorta  ^  ^ 
i-pr.sslon,  of  changing  vork  becvlor.  fro«  Mn.g.r8. 
"Idence  fro.  ^.tlng  proges  u  ov.rwh.l.l„gly  „pport,T.  „f  ^ 
=«re  ..  .  tool.    According  to  Perry-.  (1978)  .Urv.y  of  305  on- 

*t.  center,  to  which  58  responded  to  q„estlous  .bout  th.  .ff.ct.  of 
child  cr.  predion.  88  p.rcent  £.lt  they  ^  ^  ^ 

«tr.c«  «ploy...,  72  percent  reported  lower  abMntM^>  ^  ^  ^ 

Proved  e^loyee  attitude,  tow.rds  the  co^eny,  55  percent  ^ 
Job  turnover.  wi  36  percent  £elt  ^ 

The..  baaed  their  ^^^^  on  iapreg^oM  ^ 

evidence. 

According  to  findings  fro.  the  Clonal  *ploy.r-Supported  Child  Car. 
Project,  bssed  on  r.sponses  fro.  l79  eBploy„8  providing  a  one  for.  of  child 
ere  asslstsnce.  80  percent  clala,d  their  cUOd  c.re  progc.  .^d  recr.lt- 
-t  effort.,  two-thirds  cl.lMd  th.t  it  reduced  turnover.  and  h.lf  ac.rt.d 
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that  child  «ra  »tad  ab..nt..is.  .nd  had  .  po1tlw«  .ff.c*  on  productivity. 

To  data,  only  on.  company  hu  att.mpted  an  experWl  .tudy  of  produc- 
tivity gain,  ss  •  result  of  th.  child  c.r.  progwm.    Th.  Sorth.id.  Child 
D^.lopment  enter  In  Minneapolis .  eponsored  by  .  consortium  of  businesses 
.d  ape.rhssded  by  Control  Data,  atudled  90  -ployee.  ov.r  a  20-ontt 
period.    The  30  parent,  using  the  on-.lt.  c.nt.r  had  signif  lc»tl,  lomar 
turner  and  ab.ent..l»  r.t..  than  parent,  -king  other  child  c.r. 
.rrang.mant.  or  employees  who  had  no  children. 

bplrlul  evidence  supporting  th.  bottom-line  value  of  company- 
sponsor.d  tally  supports  1»  scanty  due  (1)  to  .  lack  of  research,  (2)  to 
Isck  of  «.del.  c,  which  to  baa.  ra.s.rch,  and  (3)  to  th.  difficulty  In 
est.bll.hing  a  caus.-and-ef fsct  relationship  between  provl-lon  of  child 
car.  and  subsequent  "reduction,  in  c.rt.in  personnel  problem*.    Many  of  th. 
companies  providing  child  c.r.  .1*0  have  fl«ti-e  and  an  interesting  erray 
of  innovative  benefit,  and  work  pollci...    How  can  on.  control  for  th... 
other  factor,  when  trying  to  -e.sur.  th.  true  effect,  of  d.y  carat  Kor. 
longitudinal  rese.rch  Is  n.eded  with  control  groups  «nd  pr.-«nd  post-tests. 
to  the  maantime.  It  1.  wis.  not  to  ov.rpromls.  what  provision  of  child  car. 
is  capabl.  of  achieving,  lest  employers  become  dlssspointed. 

Ther.  .r.  some  Job.  vh.re  th.  quality  of  work  llf.  1»  •»  P°or  th.t 
child  car.  ssalstsnce  of  sny  kind  would  b.  inc.p.bl.  of  changing  th.  work 
behavior  of  th.  p.r.nt.    Further*,™,  it  would  be  unfortunate  If  child 
csr.  provision  mssked  or  r.pl.ced  opportunities  to  iaprov.  th.  quality 
of  work  life  for  .11  employe... 

Another  r..llty  seems  to  bo  emg.rging  a.  th.  r.sult  of  r....rch  con- 
ducted by  Arthur  Emlen  .t  the  University  of  Portland.    In  a  .urv.y  of 
22.  000  enployee.  In  18  comp.nios,  It  v..  concluded  th.t  .b..nt..l» 
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among  working  ptmti  .hould  not  be  viewed  as  a  "women'a  problem",  but 
rether      .  nacee.ery  "tally  solution."   Appsrently,  ebeenc.s  due  to 
sick  children  .re  e  f.ct  of  family  Xife  end  there  may  need  to  be  iom 
tolerance  for  euch  abaencaa  when  employing  people  with  young  children. 
Thie  reality  ia  not  often  revealed  in  marketing  ef forte  by  child  care 
advocates. 

How  Are  Bapluvara  Responding? 

While  most  eaployera  tend  to  consider  en  on-eite  day  care  center  es 
the  only  available  option.  ^  more  than  8C  compenie.  end  30C  ho.pitela 
sponsor  such  cimtera  for  their  employee..    Once  tareatig.ted,  <m-.it. 
centers  have  lifted  .pp.el  becau.e  of  high  .t.rt-up  and  operating  coat., 
commuting  p.tf.ern.  of  employe..,  compl.,  govern-* t  regulation.  and  the 
limited  number  of  employee,  who  can  us.  the  enter  becauae  of  ite  sits, 
location,  the  agea  of  children  a.rved  or  the  type  of  curriculum  choeeu. 

From  The  C-mxerence  Board',  experience,  most  employer,  appear  re- 
lieved to  learn  that  there  ere  alternative,  to  providing  on-.it.  facili- 
ties.   Seme  are  .ponaoring  s.rvicea  auch  aa  family  day  care  heme  networka, 
after  school  programs  and  .lck  child  car.  ..rvicee.    other  employer,  focua 
on  helping  their  employee,  locete  eveilable  child  care  aervice.  through 
information  and  referral  programs  and  parent  edition  seminars.  Since 
child  care  became  a  noncaxable  benefit  under  the  1981  -Economic  Recover 
Tax  Act,  many  employers  have  turned  to  an  intereating  array  of  financial 
mechanlama  that  help  their  employee  p.y  for  child  care.    Finally,  alter- 
native  work  scheduling  and  parental  le^v.  policiea  have  been  shown  to  be 
of  aigniflcant  help  to  working  p.rento  in  their  effort,  to  balance  child 
care  and  work  raaponaibilitiea. 
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It  is  easier  to  understend  the  limited  appeal  o£  the  on-eite  cantar 
when  considering  employer-eupported  child  cara  la  light  of  broadar  manege- 
Mnt  concerne.    Corporation*  rra  changing  banafit  policiee  and  work 
achaduXing  to  eccomodete  a  new  divereity  in  tha  workforce.  Flexibility 
thua  becomee  tba  ballpark  of  new  management  Umoration.    Conaidar  thraa 
of  tha  more  popular  initiative  today:  flexible  beuefite,  flextlme  and 
flexiplace  (work  at  home)* 

Tbara  la  alao  a  direreity  of  naad  and  prafaranca  among  working 
parente.    Ona  day  cara  cantar  for  a  apacific  aga  group  with  a  particular 
currlcultm  cannot  t  tiafy  that  direreity.    Beployere,  therefore,  have 
become  sore  intaraatad  in  developing  program  that  allow  employees  to 
choose  thair  own  child  cara  arrangements  in  ordar  to  aarra  aa  tany 
•mployeee  with  child  cara  naada  aa  possible.  Civan  aacalating  banafit 
costs,  which  now  cowpriaa  aa  much  aa  40  parcant  of  baaa  wages,  employers 
ara  alao  intaraatad  in  finding  a  genenOly  low  coat  aolution  to  tba 
child  cara  problem* 

For  thaaa  reasons,  what  ie  emerging  is  a  preference  for  information 
and  referral,  financial  asaiatanca  programs,  and  contributions  to  local 
program?  —  mechaniame  that  rely  on  the  existing  system  of  child  care* 
One  of  the  major  misconceptions  about  tha  potential  of  increasing 
buaineaa  eupport  to  child  care  is  that  it  will,  on  its  own,  expend 
the  supply  and  improve  the  quality  of  child  cara  ssrricss.    'jx  fact, 
it  is  often  the  limited  supply  ard  poor  quality  of  axiating  systeos 
of  child  care  that  inhibite  employer  contributions  to  child  care  eola- 
tions.  The  national  atudy  I  conducted  for  the  Carnegie  Corporation  con- 
firms this  aeeertion.    It  was  found  that  aome  corporate  charactarietice 
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typify  that  amployars  willing  to  conaldar  child  cat.  astlatanca.  Tha 
alia,  location,  industry  typa,  and  fanala  ampioyaa  lntaniiY««ii  of  • 
coupany  all  play  a  rola  in  inf  luandng  an  auploynr'a  lntarast  in 
child  car*.    Homtr,  tha  hlghsat  larala  of  asmloyar-aupportad  child 
car*  vara  obscnrad  in  coaaamltlaa  vbara  thara  anlatad  also  an  afflclant 
and  adauuata  aupply  of  child  cara.    As  a  raault,  connaniat  could  pursuu 
a  rarlaty  of  child  cara  inltiatiYas.    Tha  sophisticstion  of  tha  child 
cara  markat  actually  f adlitatad . corporata  InrolYamaut;  in  fact  it  ba- 
cant  a  nacaassry.  and  fomstlnaa,  auffldant.  factor  in  assuring  trowth 
In  anployar-supportad  child  care,    Tha  racognition  of  this  factor 
baccaaa  critical  for  doming  goYarnn»ut'a*rola  and  daraloplng  public- 
■  priYata  partuarahipa  •  f or  supporting  working  parants. 

Information  and  Bafarral.   Many  child  cara  adrocataa  hm  bagun 
to  racognisa  tha  long  tarn  banaflta  of  crusting  an  inf raatructur* 
that  supports  s  vaU-plannad.  sfflclant  systan  of  child  cara.  Attandlng 
to  tha  craatlon  of  an  infrastructura  for  child  cara  would  imply  * 
significant  shift  In  policy  for  gorarnmant.    Tha  focus.  In  tha  past, 
haa  baan  on  dlract  aarrlca  to  proridara.    That  forn  of  financial  support 
has  hslpad  cracta  many  prograas  and  ssrvs  many  chlldran  In  naad.  Uhila 
dirtct  aarrlca  ranalns  critical,  particularly  for  low-incoua  populations, 
tha  axplosion  of  naad  scroaa  lncona  groups,  and  tha  dlrarslty  of  that 
naad,  indicatas  that  mora  systaHc  problam  aolring  !•  nacwssry.  This 
undaracorat   tha  importanca  of  Information  and  rafarral  (141)  which  has 
ths  capsclty  to  craata  a  battar  plannad.  mora  afflclant  systsm  of  child 
cara.    Bacauba  It  la  in  touch  with  both  tha  damand  and  aupply  of  cara. 
and  can  aaally  Idantify  gap.  In  asm  cat,  It  can  alao  halp  battar  targit 
amployar  retourcat. 
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Employer  involvement  In  child  care  la  having  en  important  effect  on 
the  child  cere  planning  proceaa  which  ultimately  effects  the  14?  eyetem. 
In  the  past,  child  cart  needs  have  baa*  aaeeeeed  on  s  city  or  county- 
vlds  beale,    Homir,  when  ettempting  to  Serve  employees  of  a  particular 
company,  oaa  may  find  that  thair  naadr      not  conform  to  preecrlbed 
geographic  boundaries.    Employees  nay  rwemnte  from  a  snmbar  of  contlgu- 
ooa  counties,  or,  a*  in  tha  caaa  of  *ev  Tork  City  ttom  thraa  other  etatea, 
(»cnneylvanla,  Connactlcnt  and  Haw  Jereey) ,    Tha  only  may  for  employers 
to  coneidsr  141  for  thsir  employoee  la  If  thara  la  soma  laTal  of  cooperation 
among  141  a gene lea  in  nalghborlng  commuuitlee,    Tfcia  cooparatlon  la  necee- 
eary  in  tha  etandardixation  of  Intaka  and  aupply  data.    It  would  tharaf ora  • 
aaam  approprlete  that  soma  attantlon  ba  paid  to  etenderdlaetion  planning 
and  linkage  building  among  nalghborlng  141  agenciee. 

Employer e  providing  141  eervicee,  parhapa  250  naUoneide,  nanally 
do  so  by  contracting  with  e  local,  community-based  141  agency.  In 
Hartford,  Connecticut  and  Minneapolie,  Minna  acta*  consortia  of  companiaa 
craatad  communlty-bassd  14.1  aganclaa  with  which  aach  company  than  con- 
tractad  for  eervicee  for  thalr  own  employees.    Conaldar  tha  moat 
anbitioua  corporate  141  initiative  begun  July  I,  1984,  by  IBM.    A  national 
contractor  haa  identified  141  reaourcea  in  ail  200  of  IBM's  plant  sitae. 
Conputera  and  funda  are  being  donated  to  45  prime  altea,  where  mora  than 
500  IBM  enployeaa  work,  to  handle  the  increeeed  demand  for  referral 
eervicee.    IBM  la  intareated  in  evaluating  tha  ef fecta  of  ite  child 
cara  program,  but  reallaee  that  ultimately,  it  la  tha  quality  of  the 
program*  to  which  parenta  are  referred  that  will  have  the  greatest  Impact 
on  the  peace  of  mind  and  work  behavior  of  IBM  employees. 
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8o-  .aplov.r.  h«r.  d.cid.d  not  to  provid.  m  ..^ic.  htcnM  „f 
th-ir  or.rridin»  cncrn  .boot  th.  ou^lty  o£  «i.tlttg  protMM.   0f  p„. 
ticuur  concrn  .„  ^  My        ^   1<t>  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

—I  trnciti..  ^  .  Ucncd  CHifomi,  cr  c.r.  th.r. 

i.  d.  th.t  liccin,  i.  not  .  of  „  ^ 

of  profctin,  childr«  fro.  W    to.d  on  .  «ll  to  lb.  Conf.r.nc. 
Bontd  fro.  .  cliforni.  co^n,  «tn  COT.r.g.  of  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
it  «PP««.  th.t  «~  int.rct  „y  b.  cvlopin,  «»,  ^,loy„.  te  ^rM. 
•in,  1m«m  of  oclit,  ^  chlld  fct>  ^  ^  ^ 

1-  P*c  to  which  th.,  en  contrlbnt..    Th.  .ct..licn.i„,  offic.  «t 
b.  nd^t*,  .Uf M  .o  tbot  th.  .ffctiwe..  of  th.  aaSaJat  ^  „ 
-onitocd.    A„d  tb.  fund,  for  -or.  hi*ly  tr*cd  .cff  cd  to  b. 


1^01^^.!.^.  .  Vh.n  S.ction  I29  of  tb.  IKS  Cod.  Cp^t 
Cr.  A..i.t«c.  PU»,.  c-  into  .f,.ct  te  ^  1982  lt  „, 
th.t  conp^i..  would  d-vlop  yoocn.r  progrjm,  Md<1<d  >{tac  poUroi(j 
Corpor.tlon  „d  th.  Ford  Founction..  Tb...  ^lo?M  provld.d 
fond,  for  p.r.nt.  vho..  ,„ily  inco~.  ttr,  1m.  th„  $30>000.    ^  ^ 
«.ti»t..  .r.  th.t  f«.r  ten  20  ^loy.r.  ction^d.  off.r  child  cr. 
vouch.r  pun..    ^  M  TOy  M  30<J  ^  ^ 

ci.1  c.i.t.nc  for  ^  c„,  .tnrough  £Uxm,  ^  ^ 

auction  pi.*,.    Througb  the.  Mcb„i«  „.  „pl„w.e  ^  up  otMr 
b.n.fit.  or  .  portion  of  th.ir  .Unry  in  0rd.r  to  r.civ.  pr.t«  doll.r. 
for  child  cr..    Hor..  ^loyers  „.        ^  ,  ^  ^ 
child  cr.  a.  th.,  would  in  .  voucher  progrw.    ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
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for-  of  .ci.t.nc.  i.  th.  f~.r«l  gov.rocnt  -  tone,  tc  curcnt 
exjBlMtlon  of  «uch  pl«n»  by  Congr...  «nd  th.  3S. 

If  Howe  to  grow,  tc  itWCtllWM  «nd  logic  of .  f  lcibl.  b«.fit. 
for  «ploy.r.  will  cer.  th.lt  continue  wittlity.    Child  c.r.  c  e 
option  in  the.  pie.  i.  llk.1T  to  grow  «  w.11  ed  It  could  b.coe  th. 
for-  of  child  c.r.  e.i.tec.  f«vore  -o.t  by  -.ploy.t..  whll.  con.ldor.bly 
hlpful  to  niddl.  Incoe  feille.  th.r.  .r.  .till  ioer  incoe  group.. 
„d  tho..  erking  for  coeeie  without  ech  pie..  *°        *~«  wc,lT'  ' 
ceded  financial  uiliuiu  for  child  cere. 

PinecUl  .upport  for  child  cr.  fro.  eploy.r.  1.  on.  fetur.  of 
.  dru.dc  .hlft  occurring  In  both  public  ed  prlv.t.  ..ctor  policic 
ef  feting  child  cr..    Th...  polici..  «.  .eetUll,  cretin,- .  "deed- 
eld."  .conelc  -od.l.    Cocider  tct  th.  legct  .ourc.  of  fe. «1  fading 
for  child  c.r.  1.  th.  child  cr.  tex  credit,    cter  ten  fund  prop—, 
th.  tex  credit.techuicllT.  put.  -oe,  into  th.  bed.  of  p.r«t.  to  p-r- 
chw.  the  child  cr.  of  th.lr  choo.lng.    1*  edition.  .  m-er  of  .t.te 
"".r.  experienting  with  .dnini.tr.tion  of  Titl.  XX  or  .Ut.  tex  levy -OCT 
through  cocuer  voucher  «y.tt».    Uk.  th.  tu  creit.  -oey  floe 
through  p.reut.  b.for.  rcching  prop—  .  Plclly.  thl.  deed-id.  tred 
continue  with  th.  growth  In  eploy.r  ebaidy  progre..    Through  eploy.r'. 
pendent  Cr.  Aeietec.  PI—,  (voutcr..  fleibl.  be-fite.  or  ..Ity 
eduction).  d.y  cr.  dol-.r.  .r.  -«  mttaU-  Met  to  p-ret.  who  ten 
choc,  tcir  pr.f.rr.d  for-  of  c.r..    If  th...  p«tt.rc  e.rg.,  ..  Pric- 
ed h.r«.  th.  child  cr.  co-onlty  in  If  preet  for-,  could  b.  nnpr.p.r.d 
to  repond  .ppropri.t.ly  to  th.  n«w  "eff.ctiv."  deed.  1....  P«tet.  c» 
.fford  tcir  choice.   Thl.  -ight  occur  becee.  of  .  li«lt.d  cility  to 
enticip.t.  p.rct  pr.f.rec...    There  eve  ben  r.l.tiw.1,  fe  .tudi..  of 
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child  ear.  eo»au..r.  „d  Uttl.  i.  known  about  th.  dynMlc,  Q{  ^ 
choice.   W.  know  .c*.  thing.  .b„„t  ^.e  p.rm.  UM>  tat  uM  lg  ,££ect>d 
by  wh.t  i.  ^.i^x..  01v,n  tll  chole.t>  ^  fow  of  eMid  ^  ^ 

preferred  by  whet  kind,  of  f«lll..  with  ^  ^  of  Job-  ^  ^ 

type,  of  co-nmti..,  !»  MisUm>  paMnt  fMt  My  b>  au  to 

ongoing  „p.r.tlng  costt,  tae  vh.t  of  fnmu?    ^  >bMnce  ^ 

r..our«.  for  thi.  p^..  u  m.  rM.on  ^      ^  ^ 

growth  of  pr„flt-»ki„g  d.y  c.r.  chain,  which  h.v.  th.  „«.„.„  ^ittl 
cover  ttart-up  expenaes. 

Conclusion 

KhU.  .on.  quMtl0n8  exlst  about  th.  gm>ral  dir>ctiw  ^ 

.upported  child  cr.  (du.  pri«my  t„  the  wla0m  f.t.  „£  £1«lbl.  ^ 
«t  plan.).  there  1.  Uttl.  doubt  ehM  .  ^  ^ 

-11!  h.gl„  follow,  th.  M  0£  ,uch  plonetrlag  coiipaaiet  u  proctM 
•nd  Gambia.  Levi  Str«u«s  and  Ch.wlc.1  Bank. 

.   Yet.  goveronent  nu.t  be  av„.  that  th.  bu.ln...  cc^mlty  111  not 
repl.ce  all  th.t  goyernnent  ...n.  „  ,M,  ^  fun<J> 

"ill  only  becone  .  part  of  the  chlld  c„.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

«*loy.r  role  vlll  depend.  1„  larg.  part,  m  th.  ^  an<J 
of  th.  exiting  .y.t.n  „f  chud  car.      .  tTat„  fa  ^  ^ 
eho«  cJtt.  le.der.hlp.  particularly  In  „.w  .r.M  of  chlld  ere.  .uch  „ 
.ft.r-ochool  progr^lng  «nd  fanlly  day  c.r.  n.tworklng.  ud  can  .nice 
•o«  initial  lnve.tn.nt  In  lndlr.ct  ..rvlce.  ,„ch      Infornatlon  and 
referral  and  training.    Such  lead.r.hlp  can  b.  ahovn  vhan  ,ov*rn«„t 
•dopt,  ex.npl.ry  poHd..  £ol  itB  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

to  emulate.  Such  ha.  been  the  case  with  flexible  work  achedullng. 
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Atfntion  to  •y.t-tc  i»  etitie.l  b.cu..  th.r.  .r.  c.rt.in 

w  of  th.  country.  «d  .pedfic  Hxlu.tr,  group.  and  e-ploy..  popuUtiou.. 
tut  Till  not  rup  th.  b.n.fit.  of  ..ployr  ta»olw««t  to  child  c.r.. 
«h.r.  po..lbl..  -Ployr  option.  night  b.  «ncour.g.d  th.t  ..rv.  th.  ~tir. 
co-unit,,    in  «l.v~  .t.t..  where  neighborhood  A..i.cnc.  Act.  «i.t. 
th.r.  .r.  501  t«x  credit,  for  co^>.nie.  contributing  to  .cono^c  d.Y.lop- 
„ent  «d  .cco^nytog  .octol  ..rvic...   Unlike  oth.r  t«  credit  toiti.- 
tiv.»  d«ign.d  .pecificai,  to  .ncour.g.  «plo,.r-.upport.d  child  cr. 
progr«.  th.  H.ighborhood  A..i.t4tnc.  Act.  h«v.  work.d  ».  tru.  ineentiW. 
and  «id.d  nor.  n.*dy  popul.tion.. 

The  or.r.11  ch.ll.ng.  to  gov.rn-nt  i.  to  dir.ct  it.  cre.tiv.  «.r- 
gi..  tov.rd  .  .tr.ngth.ning  of  th.  co-dt-ent  of  .11  "ctor.  to  —ting  th. 
ue.d.  of  working  p.r.nt..    Gor.m«nt.  howler.  -u.t  cr.full,  d.fin.  it. 
„i..ion  to  .cbi«v.  thi.  go*.    It  i.  not  .ufficient  to  coueider  «plo,.r 
involv««nt  in  child  cr.  »  th.  «d  r..ult  of  go*.rn~nt  toittotiv...  F«r 
.ore  c.„  b.  .chi.v.d  if  gov.nment  re«to.  co-itt.d  to  .  go.l  of  i-proving 
„d  ^dtog  .ervice.  to  working  P«r.nt..    In  thi.  w.,.  employer  .upport 
beco«.  one  wfUDM  of  r-chtog  th.t  end.  r.th.r  th«  th.  .nd  it..lf .  Thi. 
bro.d.r  -lesion  c«n  provid.  ...tofnce  to  -or.  p.««t.  «,d  CM  towolv. 
■ore  enploy.r.  in  .  greet.r  «ng.  of  f«U,  .upportiv.  «tiviti«.    I  tru.t 
tUt  thi.  S.l.ct  Co«itt..  und.r.fnd.  thi.  bro.d.r  «i..ion  «nd  I  offer 
the  wource.  of  Th.  Conf.renc.  Bo.rd  in  helping  d.f in.  th.  role  of  the 
business  cossranity  in  it. 
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Chairman  Miller.  Thank  you 
Dr.  Tate. 

STATEMENT  OF  DEANNA  R.  TATE,  PH.D.,  DEPARTMENT  CHAIRMAN 
AND  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR,  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHILD  DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND  FAMILY  LIVING,  TEXAS  WOMEN'S  UNIVERSITY 
Dr.  Tate.  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  committee  members  you 
are  to  be  commended  for  your  bipartisan  child  care  initiatives  and 
your  efforts  m  behalf  of  children  and  families.  Thank  you  for  invit- 
ing me. 

Employer-supported  child  care  under  the  provision  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  will  help  meet  child  care  needs.  It  also  is 
good  economics.  Research  has  been  underway  at  Texas  Woman's 
University  since  1981  regarding  these  two  subjects.  Studies  have  fo- 
cused on  knowledge  and  attitudes  concerning  employer-supported 
child  care  and  ERTA;  models  for  community  needs  assessment^  and 
cost/benefit  analyses  of  such  programs  in  businesses 

Some  of  our  findings  are  as  follows: 

Managers  of  large  and  small  businesses  have  little  knowledge  of 
employer  supported  child  care  or  ERTA.  On  site  care  is  the  model 
that  a  few  managers  know.  News  media  reporters— not  tax  advi- 
sors—are the  primary  sources  of  the  limited  knowledge 

Those  who  reported  knowledge  of  ERTA  were  sometimes  in 
error.  Replies  indicated  that  respondents  were  confusing  tax  provi- 
sions for  individual  child  care  tax  credits  with  ERTA  provisions  for 
dependent  care  assistance. 

nrSnS^gC  WBB-  ea?ily  S^Sfsed-JIn  one  study>  a  brief  educational 
presentation  reviewing  ERTA  and  employer-supported  child  care 
options  was  given  to  business  managers.  It  was  associated  with  an 
increasingly  positive  attitude  toward  both. 

^rS^A8"18!1  bus,iness  managers  were  positive  in  attitude 
toward  ERTA  and  employer-supported  child  care.  They  preferred 
voucher,  vendor,  information  and  referral,  charitable  contributions 
to  immunity  child  care,  and  on-site  care  models-in  that  order 

Positive  attitudes  were  highest  in  firms  already  using  a  variety 
of  family  supported  work  practices,  such  as  flexible  time 

We  are  currently  evaluating  cost  and  benefits  of  providing  em- 
ployer-supported child  care  under  the  provisions  of  ERTA  While 
not  conclusive  because  of  the  small  number  of  cases  so  far,' the  re- 
lU !5/l[t  e"c?,uragmf  We  use  information  from  a  business  to  cal- 
culate the  dollar  and  cents  consequences  of  implementing  employ- 
er-supported child  care.  F  J 

a£!C^ati0n?  pr0Ced^  were  developed  using  a  print  shop  with 
about  50  employees.  With  a  ratio  of  nonexempt  to  exempt  workers 
of  two  to  one,  this  young,  profitable  business  was  paying  few  taxes 
because  of  its  depreciation  allowances  on  capital  equipment  The 
purpose  of  a  child  care  program  would  be  to  stabilize  a  skilled  work 
force,  costly  to  recruit  and  train.  For  every  dollar  committed  to 
child  care,  this  business  would  yield  $4  in  cost  containment  and  tax 
savings. 

A  small  manufacturing  concern  with  about  85  employees  had  on- 
site  child  care  which  had  been  available  to  employees  for  about  3 
years.  This  company  had  been  collecting  the  typi  of  information 
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which  made  calculation  of  benefits  over  time  possible.  The  region 
had  an  unemployment  rate  of  under  3  percent.  Turnover  ranged 
from  60  to  100  percent.  Manufacturing  firms  employed  mostly  un- 
skilled female  workers.  Workers  moved  frequently  from  plant  to 
plant. 

To  stabilize  the  mobile  work  force,  the  firm  purchased  a  house 
and  converted  it.  They  spent  $42,500  on  renovations  and  startup 
and  $30,000  annually  for  center  operation.  Twenty-six  percent  of 
the  workers  had  39  children  in  the  center.  Turnover  dropped  to 
under  8  percent  in  12  months  and  under  6  percent  in  36  months. 
Whereas  before  the  program,  the  firm  had  four  applicants,  for  each 
position,  they  now  nave  20,  95  percent  applying  because  of  the 
child  care  program.  Absenteeism  dropped  from  under  10  percent  to 
1  percent. 

The  firm  was  able  to  maintain  equal  production  with  15  less 
workers.  Reduced  expenditures  occurred  for  all  costs  associated 
with  the  employment  of  these  workers.  Free  media  coverage  was 
valued  at  more  than  $12,000  per  year.  We  conservatively  estimate 
$6  in  savings  for  each  dollar  spent  by  this  company. 

Would  a  nonprofit  organization,  not  paying  taxes,  benefit  from 
employer-supported  child  care?  To  find  out,  we  are  studying  a  non- 
profit hospital  with  nearly  4,000  employees.  They  want  a  program 
to  help  recruit  and  retain  skilled  allied  health  professionals.  Pre- 
liminary calculations  underway  indicate  that  for  each  $1  spent 
they  will  save  about  $3. 

My  recommendations  are  to: 

Continue  development  of  policies  which  encourage  employer-sup- 
ported child  care  and  dependent  care  assistance. 

Develop  policies  which  encourage  dissemination  of  more  com- 
plete information  regarding  these  to  businesses  and  the  public. 
Education  campaigns  at  local,  State,  and  Federal  levels  involving 
broad  constituencies  should  be  supported. 

Work  with  your  congressional  colleagues  to  monitor  IRS  han- 
dling of  ERTA  dependent  care  assistance  rules.  Cumbersome  and 
discouraging  IRS  rules,  always  a  possibility,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  happen. 

In  this  way,  children,  families,  businesses,  and  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy can  all  be  aided. 
[Prepared  statement  of  Deanna  R.  Tate  follows:] 
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Pkkpared  Statement  of  Deanna  R.  Tate,  Ph.D.,  Texas  Woman's  Univehsity 
Turning  a  New  Leaf ,    The  Econo-ic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
and  E-ployar-Si^ported  child  care 
Introduction 

The  issue  at  the  heart  of  this  docu^t  I.  the  value  of  the  Economic 
recovery  Tax  Act's  dependent  care  distance  provisions.    The  Act's  value 
cannot  he  soured  only  in  t.«s  of  i-pact  on  fa-ilies.    n,  i^aot  on 
buainesses  and  the  nation-,  econ^y  -u,t  also  be  taken  into  accomt. 

The  statistics  regarding  families  in  the  work  force  are  telling,  and 
to  be  sure,  are  well  known  to  the  — b*:.  of  the  Bouse  Select  Cc-altt-s 
on  Children,  youth,  and  Fa,aiU...    The  trends  ar,  undatable.  Hore 
and  Kcre  women  as  well  as  -ore  and  -or.  -other,  are  in  th.  work  force, 
-oro  than  .t  any  ti-e  since  record,  have  been  maintained  Cu.S.  Department 
of  Cc-merce,  1980,  Children- a  Defense  Fund,  1982).    The  data  speak 
such  clarity,  authorities  can  confidently  predict  that  such  trend,  will 
cnly  intensify.    The  private  sector  is  -ost  able  to  respond  quickly  and 
efficiently  to  work  force  changes  <Ka»er-an  and  Hayes,  1982). 

The  nation's  work  force  needs  the  talents  and  energy  of  these  working 
vo-en,  and  yet  because  they  have  responded,  society  is  presented  with  the 
need  for  an  increasing  quantity  of  quality  child  care.    No  longer  can  society 
count  on  available  ho-e  worker,  such  grand-others,  aunts,  or  neighbors  to 
provide  child  care.    They  are  in  the  work  force  too. 

The  new  question  beco-es  this,    How  will  we  as  a  nation  foster  in- 
creased capacity  in  the  child  care  indvJtry  so  that  needed  parent  worker- 
can  continue  to  work?  with  th.  deficiency  in  both  quality  and  quantity 
of  child  care  we  have  a  situation  much  like  the  problem  which  would  exist 
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if  we  had  cars  and  drivers,  but  no  highways. 

A  sourca  of  hope  is  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  (ERTA)  and  it. 
provisions  for  dependent  care  assistance  programs.    The  ERTA  ha.  the 
potential  to  help  in  providing  a  solution  to  the  great  need  for  afford- 
able quality  child  care.    The  market  place  is  allowed  to  work  with  the 
.upport  of  encouraging  tax  regulations.    The  outcome,  can  be  good  for 
families,  for  businesses,  and  ultimately  for  the  nation's  economy. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  su«»ari.e  portion,  of  the  re.earch 
conducted  since  1961  at  Taxa.  Woman's  University  regarding  the  ERTA  and 
its  impact.   The  research  permits  conclusions  about  the  state  of 
employer-supported  child  care  as  it  relates  to  ERTA. 

Rationale 

Employer-supported  child  care,  primarily  in  the  form  of  the  on-site 
child  care  center,  has  been  in  existence  for  many  years,  although  only  a 
MOl  nunfcer  of  enterprises  were  known  to  offer  such  programs,  ferry 
(1980)  reported  that  105  co^any  child  care  centers  were  identified  in 
1978.    in  1982,  415  programs  were  discovered  (Eurud,  Aschbaches,  8 
McCroskey.  1984).    Today,  over"  1,000  are  known  to  exist  (Schlaff,  1984). 
The  greatly  increased  numbers  in  the  last  18  months  parallel  the  period 

of  time  that  ERTA  .has  been  operational.    — 

During  this  same  period  of  time,  TOU  researchers  were  examining  the 
state  of  knowledge  and  attitudes  toward  ERTA  and  e**>loyer-supported 
child  care  held  by  randomly  selected  employers.    Currently  3  studies  have 
been  coveted,  two  are  nearing  co^letion,  and  two  more.are  underway. 
Four  dimensions  are  included  in  the  current  studies:    knowledge  of  ERTA 
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*nd  •"1<V-«'W»rted  child  care,  attitudes  toward  ERTA  end 
plover-supported  child  ^els  of  needs  aase.^t  in  cc-unitie. 

of  varying  ^  co^-Unefit  analyM.  of  e^loy.r-.upported  child 

care  under  Em  in  businesses,    rull  research  reports  are  available  for 
the  concluded  studies  (Schiller,  1982,  Oakley.'  1983|  ^  Sclmidt(  l9M) 
*>r  this  document,  a  SUBBary  of  findings  salient  to  the  issue  at  hand 
will  be  presented. 

Findings 

The  general  findings  are  as  follows: 

1.    Most  businesses  are  exceedingly  small.    Both  the  studies  com- 
pleted by  the  researcher  with  Oakley  ,1983,  and  Schmidt  ,1984,  derated 
*  randomly  selected  samples  of  businesses  with  an  average  sire  of  less 
than  10  eiploytes. 

2.  Managers  of  large  businesses  of  over  500  employees  (Schillar, 
1982,  as  well  as  small  businesses  have  very  little  knowledge  of 
employer-supported  child  care,    The  model  with  which  they  are  familiar  is 
very  predominately  that  of  on-site  care. 

3.  The  primary  source  of  knowledge  of  employer-supported  child  care 
is  reports  of  news  media-newspaper,  magazine,  and  television  reports. 

4-  Knowledge  of  the  3RTA-was  even  less  than  that  for  e^loyer-supported 
child  care. 

5.  Those  business  persons  who  perceived  that  they  were  familiar 
with  the  ERTA  glea'Ud  their  knowledge  from  media  sources,  not  from  tax 
advisors . 

6.  Those  business  persons  who  reported  knowledge  of  ERTA  were 
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sometimes  erroneous  in  their  perceptions.    Follov-up  questions  indicated 
that  they  were  confusing  tax  provisions  for  individual  child  care  tax 
credits  with  EBTA  provisions  for  dependent  care  assistance. 

7.  Knowledge  was  easily  increased.    In  one  study  (Schmidt,  1984), 
a  20-minute  educational  presentation  was  given  to  each  business  person 
interviewed.    The  presentation  provided  an  overall  understanding  of  ER» 
provisions  and  was  associated  with  an  increase  in  degree  of  positive  atti- 
tude regarding  ERTA  and  employer-supported  child  care. 

8.  Employers  in  both  large  and  saall  business  were  generally 
positive  in  their  attitudes  toward  EKTA  and  employer-supported  child  care. 

-,.    The  order  of  preference  for  models  of  employer-supported  child 
care  were,    voucher,  vendor,  information  and  referral,  charitable  contri- 
butions to  community  child  care,  and  on-site  care. 

10.  The  relationship  between  percentage  of  parent-workers  and  attitude 
toward  employer-supported  child  care  was  mixed.    In  smaller  firms,  the 
relationship  was  a  positive  one— the  higher  the  percentage  of  parent-workers, 
the  more  positive  the  attitude.    In  larger  firms  (100+  employees)  results 

were  more  variable. 

11.  Positive  attitudes  toward  employer-supported  children  care  and 
Ekta  were  highest  in  firms  already  utilising  a  variety  of  family-supportive 
work  practices  such  as  regular  part-time  employment,  flextime.  etc. 

12.  A  model  for  conducting  a  cosnunity-wide  needs  assessment  (Oakley, 
1983)  was  tested  with  effectiveness.    The  cosnunity  was  relatively  small 
(population,  70,000+)  so  the  process  is  currently  being  replicated  in  a 
major  metropolitan  area. 
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Cost-Benefit  Analyses 
Preliminary  data  u  aymlubu  ^  ^  ^ 

evaluating  the  costs  and  benefits  of  providing  e^loyer-.u^orted  child 
car.  utilise  ^  t«  provision,  of  the  EKTA.    The-  results,  while  not 
oonclu.ivs.bec.use  of  th.  «li  nu*>«  of  case,  developed  thus  far, 
encouraging.    The  research  process  involves  th.  us.  of  existing  information 
regarding  personnel  of  a  business  to  calculate  the  dollar  «d  cent, 
conseguences  of  Hunting  one  or  more  model,  of  es*loyer-.upported 
child  care  at  one  or  more  funding  levels. 

The  system  for  the  calculation  was  developed  using  a  printing  business 
-1th  approximately  50  employees  as  a  prototype.    The  business  had  a  ratio 
of  non-exe^t  to  exempt  worker,  of  2:1.    Th,  business  was  quit,  young, 
and  although  profitable,  was  not  paying  .  large  amount  of  taxes  because 
of  pur^ase,  of  capitol  equipment  and  depreciation  allowances.  •  However, 
the  primary  reasons  for  interest  in  esployer-.upported  child  care  was 
to  raintain  the  stability  of  a  skilled  work  force.    These  worker,  were 
costly  to  recruit  and  train. 

The  calculations,  v*en  concluded,  yielded  a  ratio  of  1,4.    In  other 
words,  for  every  dollar  co^itted  to  e^L-ryer-supported  ^  ^ 

bus-,ess  would  yield  four  dollars  in  cost-containment  and  tax  savings. 
The  business  was  too  saall  to  expect  to  operate  an  on-site  child  care 
program,  therefore,  it  would  be  rost  likely  to  implement  a  voucher  or 
vendor  system. 

Another  case  which  has  been  used  to  generate  cost  data  was  a  small 
manufacturing  concern  with  approximately  85  employees.    This  business  had 
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on-site  child  care  which  had  been  available  to  employees  for  approximately 
three  years.    Fortunately,  this  company  had  been  collecting  the  type  of 
information  for  many  years  which  made  a  calculation  of  the  benefits  over 
time  possible. 

The  area,  which  included  many  comparable  businesses,  had  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  1.5  -  3.0%.  Turnover  ranged  from  50-100%.  The  manufacturing 
enterprises  utilized  a  high  percentage  of  unskilled  female  workers.  Much 
movement  of  workers  from  plant  to  plant  was  occurring. 

The  primary  motivation  of  this  company  to  commence  an  employer-supported 
child  care  program  was  to  help  stabilize  this  highly  mobile  work  force. 
The  company  purchased  a  house  which  adjoined  the  parking  lot  and  converted 
it  into  a  child  care  facility,  spending  $42,500  on  renovation  and 
start-up.    They  budgeted  $30,000  annually  for  on-going  expenses  of  the 
center.    Parents  paid  for  part  of  the  costs  in  fees.    Hot  all  parents 
needed  the  center:    26%  of  workers  had  39  children  in  the  center.  The 
parents  were  split  between  exempt  and  non-exempt  workers. 

In  the  first  year  of  operation  turnover*  which  had  been  much  like 
the  prevailing  patterns  in  the  area,  dropped  to  between  7-8%.    By  the 
third  year,  it  was  5-6%.    Whereas  before  the  program,  the  firm  had  4 
applicants  for  each  position,  the  pattern  changed  to  20  applicants  for 
each  position,  95%  of  whom  reported  applying  because  of  the  presence  of 
the  employer-supported  child  care  program.    Absenteeism  went  from  5-10% 
to  1%. 

The  firm  discovered  sever**  other  areas  of  savings.    ttiey  were  able 
to  maintain  the  same  luvel  of  production  with  10  less  production  workers 
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and  5  1—  clerical  workers.    They  generated  swings  1„  reduced  expenditure, 
for  salarie,,  fringe  benefit.,  equips  t,  work  stations,  end  training 
costs  for  these  worker..    The  value  of  media  coverage  was  «sti».ted  «t 
$12,000  or  aore  per  year. 

The  cost-benefit  analyses  for  this  business  regarding  their 
employer-supported  child  care  program  yielded  a  ratio  of  1,6.  $6  in  saving, 
for  each  dollar  spent.    TW,  estimate  is  conservative.    However,  it  i. 
clearly  a  cane  of  spending  money  to  sake  soney. 

In  order  to  examine  whether  a  non-profit  organisation  would  benefit 
from  employer-supported  child  cere  when  tax  edvantage,  ere  not  an  issue, 
the  case  study  of  a  non-profit  ccmunity  ho«pital  ha,  been  co-enced. 
The  hospital  is  in  a  major  metropolitan  area,  and  has  approximately  4,000  ■ 
employees.    The  primary  motivation  for  considering  an  e^loyer-nupported  . 
child  care  program  was  to  assist  in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
highly-skilled  allied  health  professionals  such  a.  nurses  end  various      •  '' 
types  of  therapists.    However,  any  program  commenced  would  be  available 
to  all  employees. 

Although  the  analysis  for  this  case  is  not  complete,  preliminary 
calculations  indicate  that  the  ratio  is  likely  to  be  1,3.    For  each 
dollar  spent,  three  dollars  in  savin* would  occur.    The  ratio  is 
expected  to  be  stable  regardless  of  the  model  of  employer-supported 
child  care  selected.    Since  the  hospital  has  agreed  to  help  the  research 
team  track  their  costs  and  benefits  as  they  inclement  an  esployer-supported 
child  care  program,  determination  of  the  accuracy  of  the  projections  will 
be  possible  in  time. 
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Conclusion*  and  Discussion 
The  ERTA  provisions  for  dependent  care  assistance  positively  impact 
businesses  and  families  in  those  situations  where  the  provisions  are 
implemented.    However,  not  enough  businesses  or  employees  are  knowledgeable 
concerning  the  ERTA  and  employer-supported  child  care.    Since  attitudes 
are  basically  positive,  knowledge  should  be  the  first  step    *rard  action. 
The  use  of  EKTA  dependent  care  assistance  provisions  could  be  expected 
to  grow,  and  probably  rapidly.    A  factor  in  that  growth  is  helping 
businesses  understand  that  employer-supported  child  care  is  cost-effective. 
The  IRS,  rather  than  discouraging  use  of  these  provisions  throujh  the 
development  of  cumbersome  rules  and  regulations,  should  recognise  that 
greater  financial  resources  for  the  nation  are  generated  in  taxing  the 
$6  in  additional  profits  than  in  taxing  the  $2  ($1  for  the  business 
expenditure,  $1  for  the  benefit  received  by  the  employee). 

The  greater  beneficiaries  are  the  nation's  children  and  families. 
Family  members  must  work,  and  the  deficiency  in  affordable  quality  child 
cere  is  impeding  those  needs.    Parents  should  not  have  to  make  a  choice 
between  working  to  provide  for  their  families  economically  and  caring 
for  their  young.    Surely,  we  as  a  nation  can  do  better  than  that. 
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Chairman  Miller.  Ms.  Carr. 

STATEMENT  OF  IRENE  CARR,  STATEWIDE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  STATE  CIVIL  SERVICES  EMPLOYEES  ASSOCIATION, 
AFSCME,  LOCAL  1000 

Ms.  Carr.  I  am  Irene  Carr,  statewide  secratary  of  the  New  York 
State  Civil  Services  Employees  Association,  representing  more  than 
200,000  public  employees.  . 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  m  tehalf  of 
CSEA  and  the  American  Federation  of  State,  County  and  Munici- 
pal Employees,  the  Nation's  largest  public  employees  union  with 
whom  we  are  proudly  affiliated.  . 

I  commend  your  committee  for  holding  hearings  on  child  care 
We  at  AFSCME  believe  that  child  care  is  a  critical  concern  of  all 
working  families.  We  are  working  on  this  issue,  across  the  Nation 
but  today  we  would  like  to  discuss  our  success  in  New  York  State. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  tell  the  committee  about  CSEA  s  highly 
successful  day  care  program  for  .employees  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  This  is,  in  our  .understanding,  the  only  State  sponsored, 
statewide  day  care  system  in  the  United  States  - 

As  a  result  of  contract  negotiations  in  1971,  CSEA,  with  the  sup- 
port and  cooperation  of  the  New  York  government,  founded  the 
Empire  State  Day  Care  Services,  Inc.  This  private  corporation  was 
created  to  initiate  day  care  centers  and  to  coordinate  management 
with  the  State.  Once  a -.center  is  open,  a  local  board  of  directors 
made  up  of  labor  and  .  management  oversees  day-to-day  operations. 

Today,  we  are  operating  18  day  care  centers  across  the  State  of 
New  York  serving  more  than  l,000.children.  Two  more  centers  are 
pending  and  we  are  trying  to  expand,  to  include  after  school  care 
for  school  age  children.  The  system  is  licensed  by  the  New  York 
State  Day  Care  Center  regulations  which  are  among  the  most 
stringent  and  most  effective  in  the  country. 

The  day  care  centers  are  conveniently  located  in  the  work  site, 
including  State  office  buildings,  State  hospitals  and  psychiatric  cen- 
ters Employees  may  start  dropping  their  children  off  at  6  a  m  and 
may  pick  them  up  until  6:30  pan.  Parents  may  visit  their  children 
during  the  day  and  many  mothers  breast  feed  their  babies  during 
work  breaks. 

Children  are.  placed  in  classes  according  to  age.  They  receive  a 
nutritional  hot  noon  meal  and  two  snacks.  There  is  an  emphasis  on 
education  md  child  development.  Staff  is  skilled  in  child  care  and 
there  is  a  high  ratio  of  staff  to  children. 

Parent's  fees  range  from  $39  to  $55  a  week;  based  on  a  sliding 
income  scale.  . ,  „  r    ,      ,  , 

Startup  costs  and  equipment  are  paid  for  from  a  fund  contribut- 
ed to  by  CSEA  and  the  State.  These  costs  vary  between  $20,000  to 
$100,000,  depending  upon  renovation  and  costs  of  the  site. 

The  State  provides  space,  maintenance,  and  utilities  tor  each 
site.  However,  all  operating  costs  are  paid  from  fees.  Each  of  the  18 
existing  centers  are  operating  in  the  black. 

Parents  are  very  enthusiastic  about  the  care  provided  at  the  cen- 
ters Surveys  show  that  88  percent  of  parents  reporting  observed 
positive  effects  in  their  children  since  they  , began ^attending  the 
center  83  percent  worry  less  about  their  children;  92  percent  said 
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[The  information  follows:] 

Ew-nw  State  Day  Caw  F*eoo*aii8 


dential  Affairs  and  with  U  „  as^ce  Jrem- Empire  State. "  jS»«Sgg5£ 

fmploveos  AssocSn  CoSl  ofAJSCMRftE  ^^kJ^ 
tions  Division  of  Mana^men^^dLtkJA^r^ll^L^S6  <°f  .Employee  Rela- 
fund  which  supportetht  muxha» SL^^a^.  con'5bufe  «>  a  serf,  money 
State  provides  the  in^tSt ^mJ^  ^uSL*0?*™  S*K  «WP«5*T!ie 
labor-management  commS^tCXn^^^/i.^i.ite-if^level  Joint 
Care  Executive  DirectorTdevelo^  a  P1ISm^Z,K.HanSr'  Empire  St«t«  Day 
pose  a  proposal  for  a  seed  money  W^tK.  '  ^h  P"*1*?  md  com- 

Albsny,  which  was  estettohTp^H \  toSaSto  bL^f1  *i  PIa?  * 
1979.  serves  as  a  model  for  these ^eTn«^™.?$k^  bargainjn^  agreements  in 
to  the  Statewide  Day  Care  ffi$fani™E^A  proposal  is  then  submitted 
Formed  for  the  purpoW  of  rev^rine^™^  ^  Cowmittee  f?r  approval, 
sory  Committee  re^ntaertX  aiSffSS  T1  mTon?y  P™P*al».  the  Advi- 

™™3£^>Z^^  committee  is  in- 

incorporation  as  an  Empire  StateTWnSi a.pZSPaL  Incruded  »  this  process  are 
Department  of  Sodali Srvices HceS  fc8"081^.  renovation  of  the  site,  and 
plishing  each  p^rHf IhTZSSS^S «  trftlf'SEh'rf  ^  ^e  «V0Ived  m  aicoT 
period  of  time  cannot  be  e^meted  Wth  each  and  a  standard 

ove^et  dayP(^oao^e^aS.?f  ^T*018  ^  P"**»  director 
State  Day  Care.  ^tio^ta  ch^^n„  fm^traftlve  °Yersi«,ht  provided  by  Empire 
covered  by  those  ft£ .and Uol^&inl  ^±J^e  V  ^"^WS 
h6^tthe  Cente?  witlf  th^StTe^s!  edUCat,°nal  ^tiremPE>  has  also 
on5ftehtcenne«creh&  three  other 

eral  more  are  expected  toTpWurfo!  toe  fell rfwlW6,.^^- 
number  of  programs  up  to  seventeen  1988  which  wlU  brm«  the  total 

Inter1£tTgon3^f ^T^t^^^^  ?a*  Care  Centers, 
approval  are  noted  °ther  locationsr  only  those  that  have  received 

shSnorWe^aSSS'  oSi^^  *  the  address  or  number 
Attachment.         orn,auon  °r  assistance  with  developmg  a  day  care  program 
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Children's  Comer,  Rome  Developmental  Center 

Roswell  Park-  Day  Care,  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute. 
'   Syracuse  Developmental  Center,  Day  Cure  Center. 

Helmuth  Day  GareOenter,  Gowanda  Psychiatric  Center. 

Small  World  Day  Care,  Pilgrim  Psychiatric  Center.  * 

^^l^SnfSiS^MiA  Day  Care  were  established  by  employee  groups 
pnTto^  aS  statewide  initiative.' Both  programs  will  incorporate  under 

^SSiS^  sites  have  received  approval  from  the  Day  ^Advisorv 
(^miSt^^^h^  too>pen  during  the  frail  ofl983  unless  otherwise  noted 

Elraira:  Psychiatric  Center— Correction^  Facility— Open 

Albany  State  Office  Building  Campus— Open 

Kings  Park  Psychiatric  Center—Open 

St  Lawrence  Psychiatric  Center— Open 

Willard  Psychiatric  Center— Open 

talSr  Woyses.  Program  to  be  located  on  the  Rochester  Psychiatric  Center 

Suffolk  State  Office  Building,  Hauppauge— Pending 
South  Beach  Psychiatric  Center— Pending  - 
Utica-Marcy  Psychiatric  Centers— Open  «     ,         '       -  ...  * 

.  AM^m£  approval  has  been  granted  for  the  above-mentioned  sites;  no 
.  opening  dates  have  been  announced. 

SuSS^eK^S  comprised  of  emptoee.  from  Middle*** 
Pwc^rk^terTGoshen  Center  for  Boys,  Mid-Hudson  PwchmtncJ3enter,  Mid- 
oSe  ^rr^Uond  Facility,  and  Otisvilk  ^^^f^J^^^^^ 
a  DroDOsal  for  funding  of  a  program  to  be  located  at  Middletown  P.C.  Middletpwn 
pFi^trally  locatSi  and  is  close  to  the  area  where  many  of  the  employees  of  the 
participating  facilities  live. 

FACT  SHEET 

Name.  Address:  The' Children's  Place  at  the  Plaza,  Swan  Street  BuUding,  Box 
2102.  Em  Dire  State  Plaza,  Albany,  New  York  12220.  ...  ... 

rS&-Esteb&  September  1979.  Day  Care  Center  located  onaite  at 
Em^Itate  pK State  office  building  complex.  First  center  in  the  country  set  up 

^Kme^of  "cS^nter  result  ofnegotiations  between  labor  and I  manage- 
ment m  New  York  State.  Governor's ,  Office  of  Employee! ^latona  (Mevw  S 
Frucher,  Dire-tor)  in  cooperation  with  Civil  Service  Employees  Aasoctation .State a 
I  emolovee  union,  set  up  Empire  State  Day  Care  Services,  Inc.  Mandate  of  cor- 
Sra^r^  ^pe^aid  operate  child  care  centers  at  State  fa<^ttothr<mghout 
State  for  cluldren  ol-  State  employees.  Board  of  Directors  includes  State  officials,  leg- 
ators C^S  self-sustaining.  State  provides  space,  renovations  and 

mStartnu^7und8  came  from  Federal  Health,.Education  and  Welfare  Resea^h  and 
Devetopment  Orant  for  operating  an  on-site  infant  and  toddler  center.  Center  self- 
sSS :  "tacethen.  Operated  hi  the  black  first  year  open.  Parent  fees  pay  all  op- 

e€hUdr^n*8erved'  Primarily  children  of  New  York  State  employees.  Capacity  for 
lOo! ^WldrenTaS  eightweeks  through  kindergarten.  Waiting  lists  are  long  Center 
virtually  full. 

O^B^feeding-Mochers  may  return  to  work  and  continue  to  nur&e  their  infant 
during  breaks. 

(KSrSimg^Wdea  for  up  to  10%  of  enrolled  preschoolers  to  have 
handiSg^ndmon?  Children  are  integrated  with  regular  program  but  receive 

8PM)  ofild*ren04it  Ne"wYork  State  Museum,  located  in  Plaza;  attend  Performance 
at  Emjire  State  Youth  Threater  Institute  on  premises;  Firehouse  and  other  field 

7:00  AM-5:30  PM  daily,  Monday-Friday  except 

State  holidays. 
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^&SSdiKiSda^irrding  *       Infant'  Toddler  1  -d  H,  Three-Year 
No  part-time  programs. 

tip^j^stxsstir^  »•  «■•«•  ah 

No  transportation  provided, 
registration  of  chUdParents  visit  CenteTSentlv  be~me  "embers  upon 

State),  employee  and  fa^ljT  f  °n'",te  ^  "»  *»  employer  (New  York 

At'SS.KS  ^er^       0"top  enab,ed  «-  to  keep  work- 

^Seventy  three  percent  of  parents  reporting  reduced  absenteeism  were  State  em- 

A^lffcS^J^^^  Executive  Director, 

Plaza,  Albany,  Newport luKsfe  flS*^^^*  *  12th  F1°°r'  Stat* 

MOCT  SIONIFICANT  FINDINGS1 

iWecte  on  employment  status 

c**£tei£ZiR  ^ded  f^J  IT  ^  *>b  Forty-five  per- 

^employe.,  become  e°mSt  Xnt 

tf/Jfecte  ,™  employee  absenteeism 

JSESSSl  P"B"t  rf  the  ^  ^Porting  reduced  absenteeism  were 
JJJpN*.  ^rcent  (9)  of  the  state  employees  reporting  reduced  absenteeism  were 
Effects  on  worker  productivity  and  satisfaction* 

chSfethree  ^  *-*  «  ^eed  thKef worry  leas  about  their 

thdr^rthrSrteS  °r  8tWn8y  ******  tlWt  th6y  fe!t  ^  **** 
I8m-tttPaffi^aS.8tWng!y  ^  that  thev  would  ^ve  child  care  prob- 


ifeST  ar°  0,096  of  wh°  ^nded  on  the  qu«tio„,uure. 
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Parent  participation 

The  Children's  Place  facilitates  daily  contact  for  those  parents  who  are  able  to 
leave  their  jobs  to  visit.  *t_      on  fto\ 

Eighty-six  percent  of  the  14  parents  who  reported  daily  visits  are  mothers;  66  (12) 
percent  of  these  are  mother  of  infants. 

The  number  of  mothers  participating  in  the  breastfeeding  program  has  grown 
from  one  in  January  to  five  in  the  month  of  May. 

Center  operations 

Based  on  data  for  the  first  five  months  of  1980,  the  Children's  Place  has  had  a 
stable  enrollment  pattern,  with  1-3  withdrawals  eav^  month  for  reasons  unrelated 

to^ereris^Smmid  for  on-site  day  care,  based  on  the  large  numbers  of  children  on 
waiting  lists  and  telephone  calls  inquiring  about  available  slots.  . 

On?x  7  percent  of  the  parents  agreed  that  neighborhood  da"  care  was  preferable 
to  on-site  day  care. 

OTHER  SIGNIFICANT  FINDINGS  3 

Effects  on  employee  absenteeism 
Fifty-three  percent  (9)  of  the  reported  increased  absences  were  among  parentb  of 

^o&ers^n  ^neral,  and  state-employed  mothers  in  particular,  are  absent  more 
davs  for  reasons  for  child  care  tnan  are  fathers. 

Parents  who  utilize  on-site  day  care  are  less  likely  to  be  absent  if  adequate  'back- 
up" child  care  is  available  when  a  child  is  too  ill  to  attend. 

Effects  of  worker  productivity  and  satisfaction  4 

Fifty-two  percent  chose  the  Children's  Place  because  of  its  location  and  conven- 
ience to  their  workplace;  another  41  percent  chose  it  for  the  perceived  program 
uualitv  they  felt  it  would  offer.  .        .  _  A  .       .  ... 

Eighty-eight  percent  agreed  that  they  had  observed  positive  effects  in  their  chil- 
dren since  their  enrollment  at  the  center. 

Ninety-two  percent  agreed  or  strongly  agreed  that  their  children  look  forward  to 
attending  the  center. 
Parent  participation 

Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  Children's  Place  parents  are  interested  in  more  social 
activities  for  center  parents  and  children.  .  .  „ 

Sixty-five  percent  of  the  parents  are  interested  in  parent-sponsored  fund-raising 

events. 

Program  policy 

Sixty-two  percent  agreed  or  strongly  agreed  that  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
affect  Children's  Place  program  policy. 
Sixty-six  percent  find  the  tuition  rates  average. 

Forty-two  percent  strong  agree  that  employers  should  help  subsidize  child  care 
costs. 

Program  components 
Parents  rated  overall  center  program  componente  as  "good." 
Program  materials,  staff  and  educational  activities  were  all  rated  slightly  above 

gCertai>n  atpecteof  center  operation  received  only  "fair"  ratings-these  included 
the  availability  of  information  on  center  ongoing  operations.^  m 
Staff  rated  overall  program  components  as  slightly  below  good. 
The  Quantity  and  suitability  of  program  learning  materials  received  the  lowest 

"stS?  gave^Fair"  or  slightly  below  "fair"  ratings  on  the  ade-'acy  of  weekly  staff 
meetings  and  training  sessions.  •  m  f  .*s,w. 

Staff  rated  staffing  patterns,  communication,  and  the  availability  of  information 
on  center  operations  as  "fair"  or  slightly  above  fair. 


3  All  percentages  are  those  of  parents  who  responded  on  the  questionnaire. 

4  See  Graph  1. 
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Center  operations 

Tht  of  cWIden  served  at  the  Children's  Place  are  white. 

The  median  affordable  tuition  two-parent  families  indicated  thev  could  mv  «  SAf, 
,F°r  the  high's  affordable  tuition  was  $40  per  week* 

onFt!&^udletagreed  °r  gtlODg]y  *■*  month*  ^islhardship 

sorto^uoUcigSrCent  °f  CUrreDt  UMr8  learned  °f  toe  Children'8  Pla»  trough  some 
^ft^Si^.^  ««-d  or  agreed  that  the  center's  curl, 
not  aproWem*^  °f      respondent^  transporting  their  children  to  the  center  was 

for5%hildrc^ent  rated  CWldren'8  Pkce  88  better  fa  than  their  previous 

Staff 

Staff  rated  themselves  as  "adequate"  or  "good"  in  most  areas  of  center  oroeram 
^taff  listed  11  different  areas  in  which  they  would  like  to  receive  additional  train- 
[Prepared  statement  of  Irene  Carr  follows:] 

PmparkdStat^^ofIrkn! Cak»  Statewide Secretary, CmL Services 
Employees  Association,  State  or  New  York,  AFSCME 

I  am  Irene  Carr,  State-wide  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Civil  &wvi«» 
Ployees  Associate .  (CSEA),  representing  more  thaM^  pubUc  emptoZT 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  in  behaff  of  CWA  J^tt^i^  ■ 
can  FedWatici  of  State,  County  and  Mu^ici^^DlovMs  fAFSTMP?  W  "' 
larg^t  public  employees  union  with  who^we^ S^jaffi?*  ** 

I  commend  your  Committee  for  holding  hearing^  on  child  care  We  at  AFSOMF 
believe  that  child  care  is  a  critical  concern  of  auTdrku^S  We  are^oS 
New^orkStata™  0,6  nati°n  bUt  We  would  "»»  tn^our^uS^n 

My  purpose  today  is  to  tell  the  Committee  about  CSEA's  htehlv  successful  H»v 
care  program  for  employees  of  the  state  of  New  York.  TOsis,  uKumdW 
the  only  state  sponsored,  state-wide  day  care  system  in  the  uAited  Sta^ 

S  of  ~ntract  negotiations  in  1979,>CSEA  whh  thewpportlnd  coopera- 
co^rated        Y°rk  g°Vernment'  f0Unded      Em?™  State  Day'&re  &rvi£sX 

maWement^^^^^  to  ^       enters  and  to  coordinate 

mf"8?  £  j  the  8tate-  Once  a  center  is  open;  a  local  Board  of  Directors  mad« 
up  of  Tabor  and  management  oversees  day  to  dayoperations:^    erectors  made 

JSi?/'  We  opf  A^m?.!¥hteen  *V  oare  centers  across  the  state  of  New  York 
^^nT^-^1,0^  chUdren-  Two  "ore  centers  are  pending  and  we  are  tS 
fcW  YoCrkdi^ri*;h  r1  ^  f°f  8ch001^  children  The  t^em  S3 

1^^TAS^&2SS?  regulations  which  are  ^ 0,6 

offiSbulfdi^  «>nveniently  located  in  the  work  site  including  state 

Children  are  placed  in  classes  according  to  ace.  Thev  receive  a  miHnWnoi  u«* 
m^nt  StoffS,fidkm2,8-naC^There  \ •? ^  o^ucatio»eandnchSd  &\ot 

Pare?? ff^  rante^^A*;1?. 18  a  °f       to  cMdren. 

parents  tees  range  from  $39  to  $55  dollars  a  week;  based  on  a  sliding  income 

flnHta£U<L^<^and  equipment  are  paid  for  from  a  fund  contributed  to  by  CSEA 
S  cosSlhe^rte8  ^  ^  betW6en  $2°'000  to  ?100'000  dependinTu^onWov^ 
The  State  provides  space,  maintenance  and  utilities  for  each  site.  However  all  on- 
ereting  costs  are  paid  from  fees.  Each  of  the  18  existing  centers  £>  SretSg  in  tife  . 
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Parents  are  very  enthusiatic  about  the  care  provided  at  the  centers.  Surveys  show 
thS aKrc7nro7AS  reporting  observed  positive  effects  ^  »he«rdyjren  s  mce 

Z^L^^t^Te^r^Z^loyl,  remain  ^ployed  or  return  to 

"Sb&ESEZ? ?hTt:todrfeSa^%rogram  is  a  fute  example  of 
mter^aSSSd  government  cooperation  which  has  produced  susta.mng 

^TtonkTou^i  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  documents  relating  to  our  expe- 
rience. I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Chairman  Miller.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr  Friedman,  in  your  testimony  you  raise  one  of  the  concerns 
that  the "SESee  has  had,  especially  as  we  have  traveled  around 
ihe  country  and  talked  to  employers  in  different  regions  about 
their  relationship  with  the  day  care  community  and  with  the  needs 
of  their  employees  and  how  they,  might  resiJond  It  seems  fairly 
clear  that  employers  currently  are  most  comfortable  with  the  least 
intensive  contact  with  the  child  care  community,  ranging  from 
people  who  provide  company  support  for  on-site  care,  to  those  who 
S  ^formation  and  referrals.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
there  are  perhaps  those  who  prefer  to  do  nothing  because  people 
generally  have  said  they  are  not  aware  of  the  problem  within  their 

'X'brkg  out  a  problem  in  your  testimony-how  to .get  mvolved 
when  there  aren't  sufficient  resources  within  the  community  to 
direct  employees  to,  if  «  *  company  is  encaged  in  ^fo™ation  and 
referral,  or  if  it  wants  to  purchase  slot,  or  help  purchase  slots  in 
one  of  the  facilities  in  the  community.  They  axe  not  there  Yet 
what  is  becoming  more  and  more  clear  is  that  ^employers  don  t 
become  involved*  those  slots  are  not  going  to  be  there.  We  are  m 
kind  of  a  chicken  and  egg  situation.  Who  is  going  to  take  the  first 

^presenting  The  Conference  Board,  which  obviously  is  deeply 
involved  with  employers'  concerns  in  this  area,  I  am  ^.wonder- 
ing in  terms  of  your  studies  and  others  what  are  the  barriers  thaj 
are  most  readilj  raised  in  terms  of  an  employer  suggesting  why 
they  do  not  want  to  become  involved  in  child  care/ 

Dr.  Friedman.  I  think  at  the  outset,  the  improvement  in  the 
economy  has  clearly  helped,  and  is  one  of  the  most  significant  rea- 
soTwhy  there  has  beenVrapid  increase  in  employer  involvement 
over  the  last  18  months.  Passage  of  the  tax  laws  has  helped  as  well. 
But  in  interviews  with  50  vice  presidents  of  human  resources 
around  the  country,  49  of  them  told  me  they  had  never  heard 
about  th%sue  of  child  care  from  their  employees.  I  conducted  this 
study  2  years  ago-at  a  time  of  10.5  percent  unemployment .  when 
not  too  many  people  were  waving  the  banner  of  motherhood 
around  However,  even  those  women  who  had  made  it  to  the  top 
fevels  of  management  were  not  anxious  to  raise  family  issues  and 
let  their  male  counterparts  think  they  had  less  of  a  commitment  to 

their  jobs  than  they  did.   .  , 

Bv  and  large,  employees  are  not  expressing  the  issue  to  employ- 
ers This  is  beginning  to  change  as  companies  conduct  needs  assess- 
ments, revise  their  benefits  package  and  hold  focus  groups  and 
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^cer!SndS  °f  i>0up  disCUSsions  that  helP  Parents  express  these 

♦k?-e  of4the  "iterating [features  of  the  research  in  the  area  is  that 
the  anectodal  evidence  from  three  nationalstadiei  and 
State  studies  substantiate  Dr.  Tate's  claimsfcoZalSl with  S 
care  programs  all  feel  that  recruitment,  ab^nSn^dTu^nUi 

provided^  *°  the  C°mpany  ^OifSft'S 

J5^\5f  inter?stin«  fact  »s  that  the  companies  which  are 
providing  child  care  do  not  conduct  the  necessary  research  K 
seem  content  with  their  proerams  HowevPr  *  lney 

volvad I  need  this  data  if  ^^bS^S^S^J^t 

X-f^fi?^  W»  ™11  indeed  vielfa  reK 
Dr.  Tate.  That  is  exactly  why  we  have  undertaken  the  oroce™  «f 
trying  to  identify  companies  that  would  wo?XL  K 
manner  we  could  get  that  kind  of  data  from  compaSeTthat  S 

5r*Jc? ? '    irey  be?in  having  inquiries  about  it,  thev  could  h*» 

•  ^f™^11  Filler.  One  of  the  other  issues  that  has  been  raised 
m  the  regional  hearings  was  the  very  strong  suggeXn  t£t  tiSe 

or  \£^&£tt?£k  *  ^oraS^intentional 

w  wnawjver,  about  the  need  for  child  care.  Certainlv  this  in  tni*  in 
California  end  an  awful  lot  of  areas  that  aVe^  oianked  where 

SimeJtS1ThtT^d  h-8Veua  t?0*  collective  CrgS'ing  ar- 
t  *      e  ^ues*10n      how  do  we  facilitate  emobveefi-in 

ITiere  is  perhaps  a  consensus  on  this  committee  that  we  should 

we >  knSS %,er?ta  Jrf-A^8  *ould  «»}pliment  one  another.  Yet 
sureTgrowhgrSter  ****  m  *  ^  famiheS>  38  the  presl 

occur.  cTte^irSSf  J KL*0  Ways  to  which  that 

Pr^,wf  £t  dl.rect~  at.  ™e  employer  community.  I  think  the 

nant  at  some  point  during  their  work  JSrfSSd  onl  Sm^" 
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president  jumped  up  and  said  I  just  won't  hire  them  Then  I  re- 
sponded, two-thirds  of  the  new  entrants  into  the  work  fore  >  will  be 
women  by  1990— you  won't  have  a  choice. 

I  think  that  made  the  point  quite  well  and  the  discussion  then 
took  a  completely  different  direction.  That  is  one  level  of  education 
documenting  the  need,  then  the  range  of  options  they  have  for  sat- 
isfying that  need.  _  , .  _  ..i 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  community  groups  working  with 
parents  to  help  them  understand  what  the  options  are  for  their  em- 
ployers. A  lot  of  employees  are  walking  into  management  saying: 
Build  a  day  care  center.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  most  of  the  companies 
do  not  want  to  do  that.  That  takes  both  the  a>mmumty  groups 
working  with  parents  and  some  government  agencies  providing  the 
education  through  conferences  and  publications  to  effectively  advo- 
cate for  more  employer  support. 

Chairman  Miller.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  Marriott.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  appreciate  the  testimony  of  the  panels  and  I  want  to  just  make 
a  comment  I  would  like  to  have  you  think  about  while  I  ask  Ms. 
Carr  a  questirn.  The  overall  concern  I  have  is  what  incentive  is 
there  for.  anyone  to  etart  a  day  care  center  today  without  soapW 
employing  a  lot  of  minimum  wage  employees?  As  I  talk  to  people 
who  own  day  care  centers  they  tend  to  say  they  can  make  money  if 
indeed  all  their  employees  are  low  paid  type  of  employees. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  respond  to  what  I  think  is  a  major 
question  on  the  issue  and  that  is,  what  incentive  is  there  for  me  or 
anybody  else  who  loves  kids  to  want  to  go  out  today  and  set  up  a 
dag  care  center  and  can  they  do  it  without  all  these  government 

^Thafbrings  me  to  the  New  York  issue,  which  bothers  me  to  some 
extent  in  terms  of  how  do  you  justify  the  taxpayers  of  New  York 
paying,  subsidizing  day  care  facilities  for  State  employees  where 
you  don't  provide  the  same  opportunities  for  .those  who  are  not  em- 
ployed by  the  State?  x.     .   .  u,„„i. 

As  I  understand  it  the  only  reason  your  operation  is  m  the  black 
is  because  the  state  is  picking  up  the  capital  costs  of  setting  up  the 
day  care  center  and  paying  for  the  space,  maintenance  and  utilities 
and  all  the  fees  are  doing  is  paying  for  the  ongoinc  costs.  Without 
that  heavy  subsidy,  your  day  care  centers  would  be  operatmg  m 
the  red,  would  they  not?   , 

Ms  Carr  Our  day  care  centers  would  be  operatmg  m  the  red  it 
it  wasn't  that  we  operate  on  a  sliding  fee  scale. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  committee  that  it  has  been  a 
proven  fact  that  having  the  day  care  on  sight  has  ^proved  the 
morale  of  the  worker,  has  improved  the  productivity.  Also,  they 
can  check  on  their  children  on  their  lunch  hour  and  know  that  the 
children  are  being  well  cared  for. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  our  workers  are  not  high  psM 
workers  who  can  afford  day  care.  They,  would  probably  be  on  the 
welfare  rolls,  not  in  self-sustaining  positions.  We  know  the  statis- 
tics of  single  parents.  , 

I  mentioned  in  my  testimony  that  there  are  some  day  care  cen- 
ters in  psychiatric  centers,  developmental  centers.  There  is  a  nigh 
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ES  ll?™*  in,the  jobs  that  0,686  women  hold,  and  I  might  sav 

Mr.  Marriott.:  Is  this  in  lieu  of  some  other  waee  or  benefit  *w 
th>«e  people  might  have,  or  is  it  in  addition  to?  ^         efit  *** 

ha??'  ^i?rf  ^"tt  £HieU  of  °*her  ^fits  they  might 
naie.  it  is  part  of  our  negotiated  contract  Thev  neftotiatTX* 
State  negotiatedthat  they  would  offer  the  ^wSSS 
vide  the  space.  Then  joint  efforts  were  inade^  several  nSo«i^ 
contracts  to  provide  startup  funds  for  nmiSKTSd.S^ 

JSkHSP!Z£}  "?  a  businessman  »  »ew  York  C%  and  I 
ISl!^  to?ethe^  a  dfly  care  center,  what  incentives'  do  I  have 
up  there  to  do  so,  rf  my  people  are  not  employed  bjlhe  govern! 

Ms.  Carr.  As  a  private  employer? 
Mr.  Marriott.  Yes. 

taJI«Cru,IpSSpfe't  ^  10  "  *—  -*»-• 1  «»> 

th^LPCo^  £ 1  spoke  rf    Md  so™*°  ^  SI 

Ms.  Carr.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to. 
Line  information  follows:] 
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Parents'  Level  of  Agreement  to  Statements  Regarding  Effects 
ol  Center  on  Worker  Productivity  and  Satisfaction 


I  feel  guilty  leaving  toy 
child  at  the  center  each 
day. 


Without  the  on-iite  day  care 
center,  I  would  have  child 
care  problems. 


100 
9p_ 
80 
♦*  70_ 
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Dr  Friedman.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  New  York  State 
initiative,  which  is  unique.  There  are  17  Federal  Government  agen- 
cies which  have  day  care  centers,  including  the  Senate  of  the  U.^ 
Congress,  as  well  as  11  city  government  agencies.  I  thw  that  it  is 
important  at  the  very  beginning  stages  of  the  movement  of  employ- 
er supported  child  care  where  we  have  a  lot  of  convincing  to  ~>, 
that  government  serve  as  a  role  model  to  other  employers. 

Mr.  Marriott.  I  am  not  arguing  with  that.  It  ^easy,^"8,^,.'  P 
the  taxpayers  purses  to  do  all  these  things.  But  I  don  t  think  that 
is  the  real  world  out  there.  The  question  is,  what  are  we  going  >o 
do  as  a  society  to  help  the  small  business  provide  day  care  centre 
for  their  employees  when  they  can't  tap  the  public  purse  to  get  the 
funds  to  do  it?  That  is  to  me  the  weightier  matter. 

Dr  Friedman  There  are  tax  deductions  and  a  rapid  tax  amorti- 
zation plan  for  any  employer  wishing  to  start  a  day  care  center. 
What  the  smaller  employers  are  doing  is  tapping  the  public  purse 
through  salary  reductions.  .  . 

Mr  Marriott.  That  isn't  tapping  the  public  purse,  all  that  is 
doing,  if  George  here  would  like  to  reduce  his  income  he  could  use 

'''^FRiEDMAN^Salary  reduction  means  a  reduction  in  Federal 
revenue. 

Mr  MARRiOTT.IThat  isn't  a  tax  reduction  at  all.  that  is  me  taking 
less  of  a  salary  and  therefore  paying  less  taxes  and  theoretically 
using  the  money  to  buy  day  care.  I  think  that  is  the  copout  of  the 
year,  if  you  want  my  opinion.  I  hope  that  is  not  the  administra- 
tion's position  on  how  to  provide  incentives  for  day  cave  services. 

Ms  Carr.  May  I  comment?  All  of  those  employees  using  the  day 
care  center  are  taxpayers  and  if  they  were  not  able  to  provide  day 
care  or  get  good  care  for  their  children,  they  possibly  would  not  be 
contributing  to  their  community  with  taxes.  . 

Mr  Marriott  We  could  throw  that  argument  to  everybody  in 
society  and  say  if  we  subsidized  everybody  they  would  be  more  pro- 
ductive and  v/e  would  have  a  lot  more  taxes. 
Ms.  Carr.  We  should  try  it.  .  , 

Chairman  Miller.  At  the  risk  of  jumping  into  the  middle ,  of  this 
debate,  I  think  when  surveying  the  expenditures  made  by  the  fed- 
eral Government,  and  other  levels i  of _  government,  you  will  find 
these  expenditures  equal  to  the  $2  billion  that  we  send  out  for 
middle  class  families  to  purchase  child  care. 
Mr.  Marriott.  Tax  credit.    _  ...  . 

Chairman  Miller.  Correct.  There  is  some  tax  expenditure  that 
runs  throughout  child  care  in  this  country. 

The  question  to  some  extent  is  the  equity  of  those  expenditures 
and  where  they  are  directed.  „  .  .  . ,  ...  „„_ 
Mr  Marriott.  Not  to  dominate  the  time,  1  would  like  the  com- 
mittee to  start  getting  into  the  nitty-gritty  of  what  e^^shou  <j 
our  policy  be  to  private  sector  to  give  them  incentive  to  really  be  in 
this  business.  Even  if  I  wanted  to  go  out  today  and  start  my  own 
day  care  center  because  I  love  kids  and  I  want  to  help  kids  and  1 
don't  want  the  Government  involved  in  it,  I  can  t  make  it. 
Chairman  Miller.  I  think  
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JSi  f1*^'  1  ^mk  that  is  a  travesty  and  that  is  the  issue  we 
ought  to  be  facing-how  can  I  as  an  entrepreneur  eel ;  out  thS 

JSkTSSf  ard  make  money  without  &^SfSSS£S!£ 

Sa^Iplth^  rank  and  file  S1"a11  business  and  small  bLiness  em 

niaT^n  TMlLLER-  ?  thi.nk  we  wil1  let  the  witnesses  answer 

HnSSv  »WfLWaS  g0,mg.t0  ^  that  one  of  our -atudiSSS  a  ran- 
domly  selected  sample  of  small  business  Drovidera  a  ™ni.Tfi  J- 
was  that  they  had  written  olftheSS^^ift 

I  hey  have  some  special  issues,  as  you  can  welfimamn*  tw* 
are  just  so  many  of  them  and  they  employ^  few ^Sffifl^ttfS 

S&fff  o^tohT  ^  flab°^  Pr°^ '  forffiefew1ibl^ 
employees.  It  one  stable  employee  had  a  preschooler  but  now  has  « 

#  0rJ°me  0f  tlie  othpr  anns  0{  Government  ^amimstra 
Mr  Marriott  In  conclusion-I  know  my  time  is  up-it  seems  to 

Se  fSLZZEtS  UU^r  Pr0gram  theLvernmSnTna^leS 
Iht  ra7ok'but  a  uniform  program  that  applies  equality  across 


 .   ~  1>~"V  «7  toic. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman  Miller.  Thank  you 
Congressman  Anthony.  ' 


Mr.  Anthony.  Thank  you.  I  think  that  we  can  all  azree  that 
waTpuatr InTnUS?  fa  the  J8*  Code^Ln  thfoTe  £2 

2S^tt£»3££  motlvate  ^-StSSfS 

Mr.  Marriott,  we  are  trying  to  encourage,  throueh  the  Tav  C^A* 

have  to  authorize  and  appropriate  through  our  oTJS" 
If  we  are  talking  about  one  industry  that  couldnTnEft  with 

Health  kL8^'  1  ^kJou  to  g0  l°°k  a*  the ^3 I  tafafi" 
Health  benefits  is  probabfy  the  largest  employer  providing  fringe 
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benefit  that  employees  have  at  the  present  time.  We  are  losing  $8 
to  $12  billion  a  year  in  taxable  income  as  a  result  of  this  fringe 
benefit.  That  becomes  a  political  problem  if  we  try  to  do  away  with 

lt-I  asked  the  first  panel  and  I  will  ask  this  panel  that  very  same 
question,  why  would  you  want  to  do  it,  or  why  do  you  support,  or 
do  you  support  using  the  Tax  Code  to  create  a  national  policy  to 
encourage  the  development  of  child  care  centers  or  child  care  bene- 
fits, be  they  on-site  or  off-site? 

Dr  Friedman.  The  Tax  Code  has  been  used,  as  you  alluded,  for  a 
variety  of  social  purposes  and  I  think  in  this  regard  we  have  seen 
an  absolute  response  on  the  part  of  the  business  community  to  the 
opportunities  for  child  care.  I  don't  think  it  happened  in  the  way  m 
which  Congress  intended.  When  the  dependent  care  assistance  plan 
was  put  in  place  the  companies  providing  vouchers— which  are  ac- 
tually paying  for  a  portion  of  their  employee  s  child  care  costs- 
found  that  the  provision  of  child  care  as  a  nontaxable  benefit  made 
it  more  attractive  to  the  employee.  As  tax  deductible  to  the  em- 
ployer, it  became  more  attractive  again.   

However,  because  of  the  1978  Revenue  Act  section  129  could  be 
incorporated  with  section  125,  and  companies  started  using  flexible 
benefits  to  respond  to  child  care  It  is  clear  if  a  f°m^y™*J 
choice  of  providing  the  same  level  of  financial  asMstance  to  an  em- 
ployee, on  the  one  hand  it  is  going  to  cost  them  $5,000  and  on  the 
other  hand  it  will  cost  them  zero,  they  well  go  m  the  direction  that 
will  cost  them  zero.  .  .  .         ,  .., 

Flexible  benefits  may  be  a  way  to  get  a  foot  m  the  door  with  em- 
ployers. However,  there  are  grave  inequities  m  the  system  From  a 
number  of  estimates  it  appears  if  you  earn  less  than  W«« 
would  behoove  you  to  take  advantage  of  the  child  care  tax  credit 
rather  than  have  your  salary  reduced. 
Mr.  Anthony.  The  earnings  figure  was  below  or  above( 
Dr  Friedman.  Below  $20,000.  You  are  better  off  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  tax  credit.  I  think  we  have  already  heard  in  the  previ- 
ous panel  that  the  tax  credit  is  also  unable  to  meet  the  need  of 
those  employees  earning  less  than  $20,000,  so  we  have  two  tax  pro- 
visions-both  the  child  care  tax  credit  and  salary  reduction  that 
may  still  not  help  those  in  greatest  need. 

Mr  Anthony  I  guess  the  reason  I  asked  why  do  you  use  the  lax 
Code,'  because  as  you  go  up  through  the  progressive  income  tax 
rates  each  fringe  benefit  becomes  more  important  to  the  higher 
income  person  up  to  the  point  where  you  are  paying  50  percent  and 
the  Federal  Treasury  is  being  tapped  50  percent  to  provide  that  It 
you  are  at  the  14  percent  level  you  are  only  getting  14  cents  on  the 
dollar.  That  creates  some  dislocations  and  inequities  in  and  ol 
itself,  based  on  our  progressive  Income  Tax  Code. 

I  guess  the  reason  I  brought  the  question  up,  because  we  are 
talking  about  redoing  the  Tax  Code  and  there  are  all  sorts  of  bills 
floating  around  and  the  two  that  seem  to  be  getting  the  most  dis- 
cussion right  now  is  Senator  Bill  Bradley  of  New  Jersey,  Repre- 
sentative Dick  Gephardt  of  St.  Louis,  where  they  will  have  three 
brackets,  they  will  keep  a  home  mortgage  deduction,  charity  dona- 
tions, and  a  couple  of  others,  but  there  is  nothing  in  here  for  child 
care  That  will  be  taken  away  and  they  say  your  marginal  rates 
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will  be  less,  you  will  have  more  money.  So  the  very  incentive  that 

aasERSs* put  in  place  In  i98i« is 

Jth%>Ke£PJr°?  BUr^'  NY'  has  a  P'OP0831  introduced,  along 
S^^^^tSJ1"*^  a-nd,,they  would  g°  t0  one  brack? 
and  crS  A^afn  t»l  ^-w0Uld  *V  the  same  deductions 

<t ™,  ™  f  3 S1?  Chll1 care  IS  one  that  is  eliminated. 

SO you  come  in  today  and  say  it  looks  good  for  1981  to  1984  but  I 
am  telling  you  that  politics  from  1984  to  198 say  we Tare  getting 
ready  to  reverse  roles  possibly,  and  there  is  a  huge  cry  out  there to 
do  something  about  the  Tax  Code,  and  I  guesswhS  bother^ ml 
H^n  ^  fr6  the  dis-pariiy  be4"86"  the  income  brackete  £  the 

a»KhiW  ^  «*"  in  o^erKrfve^ 
Although  the  Prep-dent  can  say  we  have  got  economic  recovery  I 

cthfornia  rShtJ  l£f  J"  tHe  26-n,1ie  radius  m  theMastg  months 
yalitorma  might  be  doing  great,  but  what  are  v/e  eoinc  to  Ho  tn 
insure  that  a  rural  State  is  going  to  get  its  fair  share  SS£££ 
pie  and  just  not  creative,  innovative  rich  States.  economic 
I  think  that  is  a  very  fair  question  that  has  to  be  asked  If  vnn 
use  the  Tax  Code  it  is  hidden,  not  brought  to  ^e  publics  attentfon 
^thomation  and  appr,  oriation  preS  the?  you 
have  got  one  big  sticky  political  proble*   on  your  hands  That  is 
can  you  get  it  passed,  can  you  get  the  money  to  operate 'it If  you 
itetes  fi?hS  S/KSS?  ^V^e /on  going  y«,  have  the  Sun  £g 
ifi„    ugf  • i  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  coalitions?  That  is  ex- 

Sfrfe  fndS5aKmg  in  th-iS  Tntry  We  are  divfding  up 

tne  pie  and  fighting  on  regionalism  where  we  have  a  national 

&0^tleAlZu°^Tha^S-  1  ft"'1  866  a^hTn\t?dfffinc2llyTn 
would--   Although  1  acknowledge  we  have  a  terrible  problem  I 

choicesFbr?tll?hei*t^n0  qUefti0n  we  have  got  some  hard 
cnoices,  but  1  would  be  hard  pressed  to  say  t  was  the  idea  of  rnilH 
care  community  to  use  the  Tax  C3de  to  Lnd  c^ild  carf  We  had 
five  attempts  during  the  seventies  to  pass  comprXnsi?e  univerSl 
child  care  legislation.  Each  effort  failed.  The  first  one  Lsed  r^n 

were  rented  ****  by  *»  PreSident  ^fe&^n^rd 
Care  Act ^H*^*  ^  Con^e5s'  the  School  Age  Children 

f£&&JRS$&b«md  h  HaS  bin  the  Ta^dTS 
Chairman  Miller.  Thank  you. 
Mrs.  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Johnson.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  thank  you  all  for  vour 
very  interesting  testimony.  I  will  keep  my  questions  very brief  be- 
cause we  have  a  long  agenda  today  and  tomorrow  * 

am  just  curious  as  to  whether  any  of  you  have  done  anv  exneri 
hS*  Jlf^^S1  we  bave  a  tax  credit  for  d^cSSFSHZ 
had  that  before  the  Federal  Government  did.  We  have  bSn  s?rug 
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gling  with  some  of  the  same  things.  I  am  becoming  more  and  more 
interested  in  what  I  am  beginning  to  hear  from  my  constituents. 
An  employer  in  my  district  opened  his  plant,  which  produces  skis, 
on  the  basis  of  a  10  hour,  4  day  week.  Now  there  is  an  unbelievable 
amount  of  interest  in  working  there.  mmmm( 

It  seems  to  me  that,  to  getback  to  Congressman  Coate  comment 
earlier  on,  what  are  we  doing  to  reduce  the  demand?  We  really 
aren't  thinking  very  creatively  about  private  sector  policies  that  we 
should  be  encouraging  business  to  pursue  to  reduce  the  demand. 
One  very  obvious  policy  is  to  prevent  companies  with  Federal ^con- 
tracts from  having  10  hour  workdays  unless  they  pay  2  hours  of 
hafwiS  overtS,  and  maybe  we  should  be  looking  at  those  kinds 
of  policies,  because  a  young  family  then  wuld  be  reduced  to  a  day 
care  need  of  3  days  a  week  rather  than  5  days.  This  would I  give i  the 
mther  1  day  with  the  kids,  the  mother  1  day  with  the  kids  which 
may  be,  frankly,  a  much  more  humane,  healthier  solution  for  both 
parents  as  well  as  for  the  children. 

But  we  are  not  looking  at  that.  We  are  not  talking  about  that.  Is 
anybody  doing  anything  but  research?  How  would  you  suggest  we 

help  vou  do  that?  ,        .  ... 

Dr  Friedman.  I  would  say  there  are  two  employer  initiatives 
that  you  raised.  One  is  that  in  terms  of  the  alternative  work  sched- 
uling and  the  study  conducted  by  General  Mills  in  1981,  among 
professional  womenf  65  percent  said  they  would  prefer  to  work  part 
time  Now,  we  know  in  most  companies  prorated  benefits  do  not 
apply  to  part-time  work,  therefore,  not  only  do  they  cut  their 
income  in  half  but  they  lose  all  their  benefits  as  well. 

I  would  also  say  that  one  of  the  reasons  whv  we  have  an  increase 
in  demand  for  infant  care  is  because  we  don  t  nave  _ adequate  ma- 
ternity leave.  I  was  struck  by  a  company  out  in  C^ifomm  who  we 
learned  had  a  subsidy  program  where  they  paid  $100  amonth  per 
employee  only  during  the  child's  first  year  of  life.  The  explicit 
intent  of  this  voucher  program  was  to  get  women  to  return  from 
maternity  leave  sooner.  . 

I  started  thinking  that  this  is  the  closest  thing  that  we  have  in 
this  country  to  a  family  allowance.  In  Europe  the  entire  purpose  of 
the  family  allowance  is  to  keep  parent  and  child  together,  much 
like  Mr.  Coats  was  suggesting.  Here,  in  this  country  we  are 
moving  toward  a  system  of  employer  practices  that  are  actually  de- 
signed to  keep  them  apart.  I  know  that  business  needs  to  be  pro- 
ductive and  get  valuable  women  to  return  to  the  work  force  and 
that  women  would  concur  because  they  need  foe™™*™™™ 
do  we  support  a  value  system  and  culture  that  also  helps  that  im- 
portant bonding  to '  ist.    .  

Mrs.  Johnson.  I  would  certainly  be  interested  in  any  information 
vou  run  across  in  your  work  that  reports  on  private  sector  person- 
nel policy  initiatives  that  have  encouraged  or  resulted  in  shared 
jobs  And  I  agree  with  you  the  prorated  benefits  issue  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  one,  as  well  as  the  issue  of  more  flexible  work 

h°SS  cARR.  I  might  say  that  within  New  York  State  at  thfe  point 
in  time  there  is  a  project  which  started  last  November  called  the 
shared  work  project,  and  it  was  negotiated  within  our  contract  that 
a  registry  would  be  developed.  Our  concern  was  the  prorating  ot 
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Si^Sd—  Pr°JeCt  iS  m0Ving  al°ng'  the  re^try  *  ^  devel- 

K°H.NvN'  With  employers  who  allowed  shared  jobs? 

Ms.  Carr.  Yes,  withm  the  State  system.  And  next  week  rh*r* 

SSL?;  «  the  worker  aware  of  the  shared  project  and  I  read 
some  interesting  statistics  that  it  is  not  necessarily  the  WOme!i  who 

MESS  m  tht  S,har6d  Trk  this  *  open  to  SPSSiS 

"Vfc^State  work  force  which  we  represent,  about  100^00  Thlre 

^thlteTmoMr  ^  ^  ^OObTnvK 
S|P^eS°^ 

those  things  are  being  carefully  looked  at  in  New  York-State 

Mrs.  Johnson.  Just  for  your  information,  we  did I  bivelxcellent 
testimony  at  a  hearing  shortly  before  the  repress,  on  what  a  orS 
SSSS«f  fe81  ^u(iftion  ^r  in  Texashas don? which  dot 
nTn5j?a^dren  d0  better  in  8011001  *  employers  adoTpViS 
I?8?  that  encourage  parents'  awareness,  and '-parMdSS 
allowing  time  off  for  parent  conferences,  using  the  noon  S  to 
educate  about  how  you  support  children  to 
There  is  an  enormous  opportunity  out  there  to  alter  Demon™! 
policies  to  make  them  more  childre/sensitive^d  family  SS 
tSLui  l°U^h°  waLnt  c°Pies  of  «»e  testimony,  I  anTsurfwe  can' 
FZfu*-  lt.m J"10****  aspect  of  the  problem  we  aretalking abo^? 
I  would  remind  you  and  point  out  to  you  that  the  oeSn  lS» 
ton  that  we  recently  passed  provides  more  g?nerousS 

S'wlS^i^  ^  -PaBLN0Vf  a  W°rker  ^aySe  uTto  S 
a*  ^Y1"101"  losmg  pension  investment 

Mr.  Anthony  [now  presiding].  Thank  you. 

ur.  *nedman,  unfortunately  during  my  haste  to  try  to  eet  all  of 
tnese  other  tax  expenditures  on  the  record,  I  think  Uut  you  short 
LZU££ke  to  ¥k  you  a  ^tion.  Are  income  group?  tSed  the 
same  between  salary  reduction  plans  and  the  child  credit? 

n,£  J^fE£MAN-  1  -don  fc  ^i^e  so-  The  experience  to  date  a 
number  of  firms,  estimates  feel  that  for  employees  wte  familv  in 

SSS^S^uSr $20'000' ifc  would  beCvTtSTto r£S*: 

3555  Chlld  "**  ***  Cr6dit  rather  than  have  thei?^ 

Q  J?6  advantages  of  going  through  salary  reduction  is  that  their 
TO  m  ^  at  the  time  when  they  are  incurred  where 
though  the  tax  credit,  they  are  only  reimbursed  at  the  end  of  the 

inS^  opt  for  salary  reduction 

portion  of  your  salary  reduced  and  a  tak'e  a 

Me^nsAS^YJ  ™¥  Hke  to  have     1  «»™  on  fche  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  so  I  am  going,  to  ask  the  staff  over  there 

tW  exan?ination  of  this,  to  see  if  there  2  some disparity 
there,  because  it  is  important  to  take  a  look  at  it.  ^parity 
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If  we  are  going  to  use  the  Tax  Code,  we  want  to  try  to  use  it  in 

YfSedma^I  believe  there  are  some  people  in  the  didw 
communttywho  have  very  mixed  feelings  about  salary  reducUo£ 
InTrt,  while  there  may  be  inequities,  t  is  clear  it  is  attractive! to 
a  number  of  employers.  As  a  case  in  point,  Proctor  &  Gamble  iW 
nave  come %  with  the  question:  if  we  are  helping  our  employees 
pa^for  child  care,  and  the  care  that  is  out  there  is  not  high  qual- 
ity we  must  do  something  else.  :_~~„ 

Thev  have  created  two  new  child  care  centers  and  an  informa- 
tion o?  referral  program,  in  addition  to  child  care  being  included  in 
their flexS J  beneffte  package.  If  that  is  where  the  foot  goes  after 
it  gets  in  the  door,  I  don't  know  if  we  should  cut  back  on  it 

Mr  Anthony.  If  you  have  some  additional  data  or  case  studies  to 
submit  for  the  record,  it  would  be  very  helpful  °nth»f  ^ 

Dr  Tate.  I  know  of  instances  in  which,  child  care  Polders, 
rather  than  trying  to  keep  fees  low,  they  actuaUj 
provide  the  level  of  revenue  it  would  take  to  provide  quality  care. 
They  *k lit  with  great  worries  it  would  put  them  out  of  business. 

What  happened  was  just  the  reverse.  Rather  than  people  want- 
ing £  leaS ?  their  programs,  these  providers  had  more  people  than 
they  could  handle  and  waiting  lists  were  generated. 

Value  added  is  the  principle  People  may  be  willing  to  pay  for 
and  support  things  that  they  know  are  quality,  but  have  a  hard 
tune  suiting  the  expenditure  for  a  service  that  they  recognize 

"^Sl'^Uk  you  for  your  valuable  assistance  to  this 

heThennext  panel  is  composed  of  Bernice  Weissbourd,  vice  chair- 
man National  Center  for  Clinical  Infant  Programs;  president 
ESn  ly  Fius,  Inc.  and  Family  Resource  Coalition  .Chicago;  and 
vfee  president.  National  Association  for  the  Education  of  Young 

ChAlsoejav  Belsky,  Ph.D.,  associate  professor  of  human  develop- 
ment Pennsylvania  State  University,  and  of  the  American  Psycho- 
ESal HSS  Claire  Etaugh,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  psychology, 
Bradley  University,  Illinois;  Kenyon  C.  Burke,  associate ^  general 
secretary,  Division  of  Church  and  Soaety,  National  Councd  of 
Churches;  and  Elinor  Guggenheimer,  executive  director,  Child  Care 

A t^lA"™^ order  in  which  the  witnesses  are  called. 
Your  entire  statements  are  accepted  for  the  record,  and  you  may 
proceed  as  you  wish. 
Bernice  Weissbourd. 

STATEMENT  OF  BERNICE  WEISSBOURD,  VICE  CHAIRMAN,  NA- 
TIONAL CENTER  FOR  CLINICAL  INFANT  PROGRAMS;  PRESI- 
DENT  FAMILY  FOCUS,  INC.,  AND  FAMILY  RESOURCE  COALI- 
TION  CHicAGO;  VICE  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  YOUNG  CHILDREN 
Ms.  Weissbourd.  As  vice  chairman i  of '  "the  ^mmittee >  on i  public 
policy  and  public  education  of  the  National  Center  for  Clinical 
Infant  Programs,  which  is  a  nonprofit  corporation  working  to  sup- 
port healthy  development  of  children  in  the  first  3  years  of  life,  I 
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Let  me  give  you  some  reasons-  y  y      tor  8eneret)ons. 

b&S^^A'S^Z^^  *  "»  Nation's 

nurturanTfo^  th,e  P™*^  source  of 

lies,  commuSfagfncies  emolov^  iy/aCmg  Paiient8'  fami- 
level-  a  chnllon^  '  emPloy,era  and  government  at  everv 

Smee^fen^  3  which  our  whole  sochg 

oni&5  itve^^nsftL?^  TP  °ight 
with  tears  in  their  evk  Th^         L  e  had  a  Na-tl0n  of  P^P^ 

*  jjj*-  iswa^a;  ess  as 
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The  recommendations  I  make  today,  supported  by  the  National 
Center,  are  based  on  the  conviction  that  children  ™der  3  £ 
responsive,  flexible  caring  environment;  a+sohd  relaUcmship  with 
one  or  two  people  in  the  family;  and  a  continuous,  affectionate  re- 
lationship wiA  knowledgeable  caregivers  if  they  are  cared  for  by 
adults  outside  the  family. 

PARENTAL  LEAVE  AND  OTHER  INCENTIVES  FOR  PARENTAL  CARE  AT 


HOME 


Parents  are  the  primary  providers  of  care  for  their  children  and 
wanT  no  less  than  the  best  for  them.  When  parente  are  able  to 
remain  at  home  with  the  newborn  for  at  least  4  to  6  months,  this 
Seriod  is  likelv  to  strengthen  the  infant's  physical  ^d  emotional 
health,  encourage  a  mutually  satisfying  parent-infant  relationship, 
and  prepare  thi  parent  to  choose  supplemental  child  care,  if  de- 
sired which  will  suit  the  child's  unique  personality.  .  . 

PolS for  both  the  private  and  public  sec  tor  winch would aasist 
families  who  choose  to  care  for  their,  infante  and  toddlers  full-time 
or  to  combine  work  and  child  care  include:  .  ,  , 

Paid  infant-care  leaves  for  parente;  flexible  work  schedules; 
modified  pension  rules  which  give  credit  [V5S?n35S 
leaves;  and  more  rigorous  enforcement  of  child  support  orders. 

FAMILY  RESOURCE  PROGRAMS;  FLEXIBLE  CHILD  CARE  AND  PARENT 
EDUCATION  AND  SUPPORT 

Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  children  in  America  are  in  [amiHes, 
and  "t  through  the  family,  regardless  of  ^structure,  that  the 
child  receives  the  care,  attention  and  love  which  enables  him  to 
become  a  healthy,  productive  member  of  society.  When  there  is 
support  for  families,  their  ability  to  function  is  enhanced 

Today,  there  is  a  growing  source  of  support  for  parente,  particu- 
larlv  of  infants  and  toddlers,  and  it  represents  a  new  movement  in 
87<SaSS?  It  is  the  wide' variety  of  family  "^JWm 
sorim-u^  up  all  across  the  Nation  under  the  auspices  of  mformal 
community  groups,  voluntary  agencies,  religious  organizations  and 
Xe™spon^ors.  In  a  few  States,  a  network  of  family 
grams  are  organized,  or  to  the  planning  stage,  and  being  supported 
by  State  and  private  funcis. 

Family  resource  programs  provide  information  on  chdd  develop- 
ment, practical  and  emotional  support  for  parente,  and  a  commuu- 
tv  of  peers  to  combat  the  destructiveness  of  isolation  and  loneli- 
ness They  often  assist  parente  in  making  child  care' arrangements 
Sh  b^t  suit  their  needs:  These  may  fnclude  babysitting  co^ps, 
family  day  care,  or  perhaps  a  parent-run  cooperative  child  care 

^The  Family  Resource  Coalition,  a  voluntary  association,  is  orga- 
nizing statewide  networks  of  family  support  programs,  serving  as  a 
national  resource  for  information  on  family  support. 

The  Parent  Child  Centers  under  Head  Start,  for  parents  with 
children  birth  to  3,  are  serving  as  an  important  model  and  could  be 
strengthened  to  assume  an  expanded  role  in  the  tuture. 

O>£boration  among  voluntary,  private,  and  government  agen- 
cies at  the  local,  State,  and  national  levels  is  vital  in  order  to  pro- 
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Efl^Sffn  P  co"tlnuat'°n  money  for  family  resource  programs 
tailored  to  community  needs  and  networks  of  family  resourcf  l?l 
grams  which  can  assure  that  the  experience  of  older,  more  esta£ 
hshed  programs  is  shared  with  new  ones. 

FOR  BETTER  INFANT  CARE:  REGULATION,  TRAINING,  CONSUMER 

EDUCATION. 

nJ5r  thf  jnc.reasjn&  numbers  of  parents  of  children  under  3  who 

talHiS8  liVU  a-  Ch0ice  of  ?«*  suPPlemental  child  ^  must 

harm  cnSdren "  "°  qUeSti°n  tHat  inade^        care  doS 

Recent  horror  stories  in  the  press  have  made  clear  the  damage 

fc*  +<Lh,ldren,in  the  extreme  situations  of  sexual  abusTbut 

from  Sfinf^  °f  ChildJen  in  far  8"»ter  nu^£  si* 
care  IverT     g  ^  °f  unresP°nsive.  unknowledgeble 

There  are  approaches  to  assure  high  regulation  of  child  care  oro- 

ss  srteSu^0" of  ~   •  *  sac 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  REGULATION 

chUdtre^ld!r^SCSLenY?d  CfallW^"es  of  regulation  of 
v^maj work  toward:     '  and  Wren's  ad- 

vi;?nmoiStat!.and.1<^1  sta"dar<k  regarding  adulOchild  ratios,  en- 
Z£ht»l'  a2d  n"trltl0n>>r  example,  which  reflect  current  re- 
Xufltre^idHng  thC  emotional  ^d  Physical  impairment  wE  It 

XriSf  hi  ?  ^  ma^  CaU?e  to  the  development  of  the  young; 
hrmSTE*  llCensme4tnd  regjstration  processes  for  family  day  care 
homes  to  encourage  the  regulation  of  family  day  care  providers  and 
the  formation  of  family  day  care  networks;  Powers  and 

Consumer  education  of  parents  about  what  the  licensing  regula- 
tions m  their  community  do  and  do  not  monitor.      Censmg  regula 

ACCREDITATION 

care^^SL*8  T°%?  ™eanS  °.f  encouraging  high  quality  child 
*  /u  Tj06"^  accreditation  project  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Education  of  Young  Children,  a  nonprofit  oreanizSi  S?n 
set  high  standards  of  quality  to  which  chik  i^SSSS  S£ 
aspire  provide  educational  resources  and  networking  opSSiS 

ARSES' JSl  SIT*  PUbHC  SWareneSS  «  and  SSSte 

TRAINING  FOR  CAREGIVERS 

While  regulating  the  quality  of  child  care  programs  is  essential 

32££?2  °arin/  f°r  y-^chfldren  iTSaS 
on  level,  as  an  administrator,  and  as  an  advocate  have  convinced 
me  that  well-trained  caregivers  are  the  key  to  providing  care  which 
will  foster  children's  development,  particularly VSffSffi5£ 
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And  yet,  finding  resources  to  offer  significant  training  and  salary 
support  to  attract  the  most  qualified  providers  and  continued  edu- 
cation for  those  in  the  field  is  an  uphill  battle.  m 

Fortunately,  good  models  for  caregivers  training  exist:  What  we 
need  is  a  commitment  to  support  them.  These  models  include: 

The  Child  Development  Associate  [CDA]  National  Credentiahng 
Progiam,  which  focuses  on  the  demonstrated  skill  of  the  caregiver 
in  its  training  and  accreditation  programs. 

The  CDA  credentials,  previously  limited  to  those  working  with 
to  5-year-olds,  is  currently  being  expanded  to  caregivers  for  infants 

anEutXtflecWld  care  providers— currently  the  lowest  paid  of  all 
human  services  professionals-are  to  be  able  to  upgrade  their  skills 
and  achieve  certification,  financial  resources  must  be  provided  to 
make  this  possible;  _  _ 

Networks  of  family  day  care  providers,  often  under  the  auspices 
of  a  community  organization  responsive  to  local  needs,  which  pro- 
vide training  opportunities  and  materials  as  well  as  an  increased 
sense  of  professionalism  to  providers;  and  m  m 

Instruction  in  child  development  for  students  beginning  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades.  Since  many  children  are  already  caregivers 
for  their  younger  siblings,  instruction  in  the  appropriate  way  to 
handle  infants  and  toddlers  can  build  on  children  s  natural  abili- 
ties and  help  assure  better  care  for  the  next  generation  of  children 
as  well. 

CONSUMER  EDUCATION 

Educating  consumers  about  the  importance  of  quality  day  care 
for  very  young  children  and  how  to  recognize  such  care  is  also  a 

Vi  Wh1le°voluntary  groups  such  as  the  Child  Care  Action  Campaign, 
the  Family  Resource  Coalition,  and  the  National  Association  for 
the  Education  of  Young  Children,  as  well  as  visual,  print,  and 
broadcast  media,  are  making  significant  progress  in  sharing  perti- 
nent information  with  parents  and  the  general  public,  government 
at  all  levels  should  also  be  playing  a  role  in  helping  parents  know 
what  to  look  for— how  to  look  for  it— and  when  to  speak  out  on 
behalf  of  the  needs  of  their  children. 

FINANCING  INFANT  DAY  CARE 

The  recommendations  I  have  made  to  support  parents  caring  for 
their  infants  and  to  provide  high  quality  care  for  infants  .^tod- 
dlers in  all  our  communities  will  cost  money,  particularly  if  people 
taking  care  of  children  in  the  primary  years  receive  compensation 
commensurate  to  their  importance  and  value. 

How  will  our  society  make  the  necessary  investment  in  our 
future''  Other  Western  democracies  have  done  so.  Clearly,  if  the 
commitment  to  children  is  made,  a  feasible  plan  will  follow. 

Parents  obviously  cannot  bear  the  burden  alone,  federal,  btate, 
and  local  governments,  employers,  and  voluntary  organizations 
must  collaborate  to  find  ways  of  addressing  urgent  child  care 
needs.  As  such  collaboration  begins,  we  recommend  that  policy- 
makers consider: 
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™?*td  ^ft*"1  care  leave  for  parents  of  newborns  as  a  possibly  less 

intnts;  a^d "     *  **  ^  *  IWP  Care  f°r  their 

^ •^°^niti0n' in      credite  for  wooing  parents  and  income  subsi- 
d  es  for  those  m  poverty,  that  adequate  care  for  infante^nd  tS 
dlers,  requires  more  personnel  and  is  therefore  more  eSensfce 
than  care  for  the  older  children.  expensive 

c„S-imWnCe  of  r"?ki.n.8  whatever  mechanisms  are  used  to 


CONCLUSION 


our  n* tSf  ■"I*  ^ti0n  S  fUtUre  CitizenS  Wh0  mUSt 

v~  «,  •  national  values  and  run  our  national  institutions? 
Yes  the  issue  must  continue  to  be  addressed,  yet  we  donot h™ 

SebiU„?fi7f°f  ^"T^  an2  88aln*  aeration'  after^enVration  f^ 
to  benefit  from  what  we  know  are  critical  and  vital  suDoorte  to 

Childr?n  deveIop  their  inborn  capacities  i?a Tovffind 
stimulating  environment.  8  ma 

iJ°\  "d  the  kevLword  is  action.  The  National  Center  for  Clinical 

™fnni£?f SmS  ^  to  j0in  in  worki«6-  on  behSf  of  vS 
young  children  and  their  families.  Our  staff  is  available  to  SroviS 
you  w,th  more  detailed  information  about  infant  and  toddle^Sld 

SSth8 U6S  f1!! ref.°uUrCes'  38  wel1  88  about  other  are^  of  infant 
health,  mental  health,  and  development 

We  can  also  put  you  in  touch  with  scholars,  researchers  clini- 
cians, child  advocates,  family  resource  leaders,  an^gra^'deve 
opera  across  the  country  who  share  these  concerns  ^ 

Members  of  the  committee  have  received  conies  of  "Who  will 
Mind  the  Babies?"  which  provide  a  framework  fof  thinking  ab^u 
the  many  policy  issues  involved  in  developing  assuranS ?o ad£ 
q  M^J?6  °PP°rtunities  for  infants  and  toddleS  Sr  3 

I  have  additional  copies  available  for  you  here.  The  committee  i<* 
also  we  come  to  reproduce  all  or  part  of  "Who  WilfTnd^he 
Babies?"  m  its  report  of  these  hearings 

A  new  commitment  to  families  with  infants  and  toddlers  is  criti- 

SlSff*  C°ntinUeS  40  that  research  a"d  weTplann^  and 

well-staffed  programs  make  a  difference  for  children  The (dock  fe 
ticking  for  these  infants  born  today,  those  who  will  be  born  tSno? 
row,  and  those  yet  to  be  conceived.  tom 
Thank  you. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Bernice  Weissbourd  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Bernice  Weissbourd,  Vice-Chairman,  CtoMMrrrEE  on 

PUBUC  POUCY  AND  PUBUC  EDUCATION,  THE  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  CUNICAL  INFANT 

Programs,  Washington,  DC 

IMP10TII0  CHILD  CAKE  SBKYICB3  FOX  XIFAIT3  AID  T0DDLII3: 

WHAT  CAI  BB  DOII? 
As  Vioe  obeiraan  of  the  Coaalttcc  on  Public  Polioy  end 
Public  Bduoctlon  of  the  Ketionel  Center  for  Clinioel  Infent 
Progress,  a  non-profit  oorporetlon  working  to  support  beeltby 
dcvclopacnt  of  cblldren  In  the  first  three  yeers  of  lift,  I 
wish  to  tbsnk  tbs  Sslsot  Coaaittss  on  Children,  Youtb  snd  Fsailiss 
for  tbs  Invitation  to  sddrsss  you  todsy  oc  tbs  oblld  osrs  nssds 
of  infsnts,  toddlsrs,  and  tbslr  faailiea.    It  Is  not  enough 
to  sty  tbs  lasus  Is  pertinent.    Tbs  fsot  Is  tbs  ststs  of  osrs 
In  our  country  today  for  aeny  of  our  very  youngest  oblldran, 
In  tba  forastivs  years  of  tbslr  lives,  is  an  issue  of  grsvs 
concern  to  all  ooaslttsd  to  giving  oblldrcn  tje  rlgbt  stsrt 
scd  snsurlng  bssltby  oltlsea*  for  our  futures. 

You  nay  well  esk  wby  tbsrs  la  s  seuse  of  orlsls  todey. 
After  ell,  obildrsn  beve  lived  through  tbsir  firat  ssrly  yssrs 
for  gonorstlons*     Let  as  give  you  sobs  reasons. 

(1)    Today,  unlike  otbar  gsnsrstions,  over  50%  of  aotbsrs 
of  cblldren  under  five  are  in  tba  work  foroe;  there 
hes  bean  absolutely  no  aysteaetlo,  wall  oonoalvad 
thought  out  planning  for  provision  of  eaequete  end 
appropriate  onre  for  the  oblldrec  of  tbeaa  aotbera* 
As  a  net* on,  wa  aaea  unewere  that  the  problea  exists; 
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12)    Today,  unlike  other  generation,  40*  0f  the  nation's 
births  this  year  will  be  to  wo.en  aged  n  or  younger, 
oyervhel.ingly  single  parents.    There  is  no  ooncerted 
effort  to  give  these  children  of  children  a  good  start. 
I  think  everybody  in  this  roo.  recognires  tbo  enormity 
of  the  risk  that  entails; 

(3)    Today,  unlike  other  generations,  »•  bare  .  body  of 

knowledge  based  on  research  whiob  ind.lo.tes  the  oo.pet.no, 
of  the  infant  and  the  toddl.r,  the  irJPortanoe  of  the 
early  y.ars  for  later  d.y.lop.ent,  ,nd  the  s> gnif icance 
of  the  parent-obild  relationship  in  these  ,.,rs. 

The  Co..itte.  has  b.ard  eloquent  testi.ony  fro.  T.  Berry 
Brazelton,  Stanley  Greenspan,  Irring  Harris  and  Edward  Zigl.r 
-  all  ...b.rs  of  tb.  Board  of  the  national  Center  for  Clinical 
Infant  Progra.s  -  concerning  tb.  ways  m  which  e.otion.l  d.T.lop..„t 
and  l.arning  in  th.  first  thr..  y..r,  of  lif.  prorid.  .  foundation 
for  l.t.r  cognitive  and  int.U.otu.l  d.v.lop.ent  and  oono.rning 
tb.  i.port.nc.  of  providing  cbildr.n  with  oonsist.nt,  appropriate 
are  in  their  earliest  years  to  encourage  healthy  d.y.lop.ent 
and  nroductiv.  aobi.y...nt.    W.  ,Ust  consider  that  suoh  basic 
capacities  as  l.arning  to  proc.ss  infor.ation,  for.  trusting 
bu.an  relationships,  know  cause  and  .ff.ot,  think  realistically, 
and  plan  and  label  feelings  all  are  learned  for  tb.  first  ti.. 
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ir  tbe  firat  three  years  of  lift.    Tba  baais  for  /mcceaaful 
learning  -  or  for  possibly  cbronio  educational  failure  -  bas 
been  laid  by  tbe  ties  children  are  school-age.    The  national 
Center  bellevea  that  finding  approaches  to  oaring  for  infanta 
and  toddlere  whloh  wl LI  both  promote  the  development  of  the 
ohlld  and  strengthen  the  fa«llv  aa  the  oriiiPT  aource  of  nurturanoa 
for  voung  children  la  a  challenge  facing  parents .  families^ 
oqeeunltv  ayinoles,  gipiovara  and  government  at  every  level 

a  challenge,  and  a  reaponalbllitY .  which  our  whole  society 
muat  meet,  and  soon. 

Tbe  recommendations  I  aalce  today,  aupported  by  tbe  Mational 
Center,  are  based  on  tbe  conviction  that  children  undor  three 
need  a  responsive,  flexible  cariny  environment;  a  solid  relationship 
with  one  or  two  people  in  tbe  family;  and  a  continuous,  affectionate 
relationship  with  knowledgeable  caregivers  if  they  are  cared 
for  by  adults  outside  tbe  family. 

Parental  leave  and  other  incentive  for  oartntil  care  at  home 

Parents  are  tbe  primary  providers  cf  care  for  their  children 
and  want  no  less  than  the  host  for  tbea.    When  parents  are  able 
to  remain  at  home  with  tbe  newborn  for  at  leaat  4-6  montha, 
this  period  is  likely  to  strengthen  tbe  infant's  physical  and 
emotional  health,  encourage  a  mutually  satisfying  parent-infant 
relationship,  and  prepare  tbe  parent  to'  choose  supplemental 
child  care,  if  desired,  which  will  suit  tbe  child's  unique  person- 
ality. 
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Polioi.a  for  both  tba  prlr.ta  ,nd  public  ».0tor  which  would 
•aaiat  f«iii„  wh*  eh008,  t0  e,p,  fop  th#lp  lnf,nt8  tnd  t0ddl#p8 
full  tiM  or  to  ooabina  work  and  ohlld  oar*  lnoludos 

o    paid  lnfant-oara  laaraa  for  paranta 

o    flaxlbla  work  aobadulaa 

o    aodifiad  panalon  rulaa  wblob  giro  oradlt  for  approrad  x 
lnfant-oara  l&araa 

o    aora  rigoroua  enforoaaant  of  child  aupport  ordara. 
^ir^niirnt  promti-    Uaxlidi  ohiid  „.ra   .,n,nn„ 

Hinaty-aight  paroant  (98»)  of  tba  ohildran  in  Aaarioa  ara< . 
in  faailiaa,  ,nd  it  ia  through  tba  faaily,  ragardlaaa  of  ita 
otruotura  that  tba  ehild  raoairaa  tba  cara,  attantion  and  lora 
whioh  anabla.  hia  to  baooaa  a  ha.ithy,  produetira  ...bar  of  '*$t 
society,  vben  there  ia  support  fop  faailiaa,  their  ability  J 
to  function  ia  enhanced.  '  \® 

Today,  tbara  ia  a  growing  aouroa  of  aupport  for  paranta, 
particularly  of  infanta  and  toddlara,  and  it  rapraaanta  a  naw  *B 

aoveaent  in  thia  country,    it  ia  tha  wida  variety  of  faaily  \3 

.  ,* . 

resource  progra.a  apringing  up  all  acroaa  the  nation  under  the 
auapicea  of  inforaal  ooaaunity  groupe,  voluntary  agencies,  religioua.  J 
organizatione  and  other  aponsora.    m  a  few  atatea  a  network 
of  faaily  reaouroe  progress  are  organized,  or  in  the  planning 
stage,  and  being  aupported  by  atate  *-nd  private  funda.  Faaily 
reaouroe  prograaa  provide  inforaation  on  child  davelopaect, 
practical  and  eaotional  aupport  for  paranta,  and  a  ooaaunity 
of  peers  to  ooabat  the  destruotiveneas  of  iaolation  and  lonelineaa 
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The,  .ft..  ...i.t  p.r.nt.  in  -king  child  c.r.  .rr.-g— »t. 

which  b..t  ..it  th.tr  need.:    th...  -7  incXud.  b.by-.itting 

oocp..  f-ily  d.y  ere,  or  p.rb.p.  .  p.r.nt-run  coop.r.tiy. 

child  c.r.  o-ntcr.    Th,  F.-ily  R«ourc.  edition.  .  yolunt.r, 
...ooi.tion,  i.  ors.ni.ins  .t.t.-wid.  network,  of  f-il,  -pport 
progr.-.,  ..rving       .  n.tion.l  re.ouro.  for  infor-.tion  on 
f..ily  .upport.    Th.  P.r.nt  Child  C.nt.r.  und.r  H..d  St.rt, 
for  p.r.nt.  with  children  birth  to  thr.e,  .re  ..rving  .»  .n 
l.port.nt  .od.l  .nd  could  b.  .tr.ngth.n.d  to  ...u.e  in  .xp.nd.d 

role  la  tn«  future. 

C.ll.bor.tl..  -on,  volunt.ry,  priv.t.  .nd  goY.rn-.nt  .g.noie. 
at  th.  loci,  .t.t.  .nd  n.tion.l  l.W.l.  1.  rit.l  in  ord.r  tr 
provide: 

o    .t.rt.up  .nd  oontinu.tion  -on.y  for  f.-ily  ro.ouro. 
progr...  t.ilor.d  to  oo— unity  n..ds  «nd 

o    network,  of  f.-ily  re.ouro.  progr.-.  -hioh  o.n  .»»ur. 
th.t  the  exp.ri.no.  of  older,  -ore  e.t.bli.h.d  progr.-.  i.  .h.r.d 
with  new  onee. 

rnr  nr.,,,  ,,.,-n  ■  rifiil.M"   fcttllM   oon.imnr  .dwQiUQB 

For  th.  inor...ing  nu.b.r.  of  p.r.nt.  of  children  und.r 
three  who  n.ed  .nd  de.ir.  it,  .  choice  of  good  .uppl.-.nt.l 
child  cere  -u.t  be  .W.iUbl..    There  i.  no  cue.tion  th.t  in.d.qu.t. 
„.,  ere  do.,  h.r-  children.    Recent  horror  .tori.,  in  the  pre.. 
h.v.  -.d.  ole.r  th.  d...g.  don.  to  childr.n  in  th.  extr.-e  .itu.tion. 
cf  ..xu.l  .bu.e,  but  there  1.  the  equ.l  tr.g.dy  of  childr.n 
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in  far  €r..t.r  nu.b.r,  ,Uff.Pla,  fro.  a.«l.ot  i„  th.  „.P.  of 
unr..poa.lT.,  uakaewl.d,..bl.  etp#  glw-     ih#p#  ^  tpppoMhM 
to  ..aur.  Wgh  P#guUttoa  ef  e„Ud  etp#  ppeyid#pSf  wiuat^ 

.o,r.dU.tlo.  or  pro„td.r„  tPtlala,  Qf  ppoTldep8  ^  ^ 
of  conauaera, 

Stato  inn  lofl.i  rftrwiitiinn 

in  .ddr.o.lo,  th.  00BplA  .ad  0h.U.a,la,  ls,u.8  of  M&aMUm 
or  child  o.r.,  r.d.r.l,  ,t.t.  Md  loci  polio,  o.k.r,  .ad  ohUdP.a„ 
adyooat.a  aay  work  toward: 

o       a.ttlo,  ,t.t.  .nd  loo.i  .t.ad.rda  r...rdla«  adult-child 
r.tio.,  .aTlroa..at,  .ad  autrltioa,  for  „..plo,  walob 
r.fl.ot  ourr.at  r.,..POh  r.«.rdia«  th.  ..otloo.l  ,ad 
Phy.io.l  i.p.1P..at  whlch  la.d.,u,t5  ehUd  otp#  a  f 
o.ua.  to  th,  d,T.iopo.at  of  th.  ,ouag; 

o  .lt.rlag  llo.aalz,,  .ad  r.giatratloz,  proo.aa.a  for 
f-ily  day  o.r.  ho...  to  ..oour.g.  th.  r.«ul.tloa 
of  f..lly  d.y  o.r.  provld.ra  aad  th.  for..tloa  of 
fa.lly  day  oar.  B.tworka, 

o       coa,u..r  eduo.tloo  of  p.r.ot,  .tout  what  th.  Uo.a,la, 
rogulatloo,  ia  th.ir  oo..uaity  do  .ad  do  oot  oooltor. 
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Hflfli»««nt«tlon 

Accreditation  is  another  mim  of  encouraging  high  quality 
child  care.    Iha  Cantar  Accreditation  Project  of  tha  national 
Association  for  tha  Education  e?  Uung  Childran  (a  non-profit 
organization)  will  sat  high  standards  of  quality  to  which  child 
oar.  progr.ns  can  aspira,  provide  aduo.tion.l  rasouro.s  snd 
natworking  oppor tunitias  to  programs,'  snd  anh.noa  public  sw.r.n.s. 
of,  and  support  for,  good  quality  child  oars. 
Tr»minT  gag  Caregivers 

While  regulating  the  quality  of  child  o.re  axaiUMi  is 
MMBtUl.  -y  30  years  of  working  and  oaring  for  young  ohildr.n 
at  a  »h.nds-on»  1ml,  as  en  administrator ,  end  as  en  advocate 
bave  convinced  ae  that  well-trained  niratiTtra  are  tbe  key  to 
providing  car.  which  will  fost.r  children's  development,  particularly 
in  th.  earliest  years  of  life.    And  yet  finding  resources  to 
offer  significant  training  and  salary  support  to  attract  the 
„ost  qualified  providers  and  continued  education  for  those  in 
the  field  is  an  uphill  battle.    Fortunately,  good  models  for 
care  giv.rs  training  exist:    what  wa  nead  is  a  oc.it.ant  to 
support  then.    These  nodels  include: 

o    the  Child  Develop.ent  Associate  (CDA)  national  Cr.dentialing 
Program,  which  focuses  on  th.  de.onstr.t.d  skill  of  the  o.r.giv.r 
in  its  training  and  .oor.dit.tio.  programs.    Th.  CDA  credentials, 
previ.usly  limited  to  those  working  with  3-5  years  olds,  is 
currently  being  expanded  to  care  givers  for  infants  and  toddl.rs. 
But  if  child  cere  providers  -  currently  the  lowest  paid  of 
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all  bu.ao  a.rvic.a  prof easion.la  -  are  to  be  ,bl.  to  upgr.de 
their  skills  «nd  achieve  oertlf lo.tlon,  financial  resources 
auat  be  provided  to  aake  this  poaalble; 

o    networks  of  faally  day  care  providers,  often  under  the 
auspices  of  a  coaaunity  organization  responsive  to  looal  needs, 
which  provide  training  opportunities  and  aaterlals  as  well  as 
an  Increased  sense  of  professionalisn  to  providers; 

o    instruction  In  child  developaent  for  students  beginning 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,    sinoe  .any  children  are  already 
•caregivers"  for  their  younger  siblings,  Instruction  In  the 
appropriate  way  to  handle  infants  and  toddlers  can  build  on 
children's  natural  abilities  and  help  ensure  better  care  for 
the  next  generation  of  children  as  well. 

Conaumtr  EHnn»t^nn 

Educating  consuaers  about  the  iaportance  of  quality  care 
for  very  young  children  and  bow  to  recognize  suoh  car.  is  also 
a  vital  effc.-t.     While  voluntary  groups  such  as  the  Child  Care 
Action  Campaign,  the  Faally  Resource  Coalition,  and  the  National 
Association  fc:  the  Education  of  Toung  Children  aa  well  as  visual 
print  and  broadcast  «edia,  are  .aking  significant  progress  in 
sharing  pertinent  infor.ation  with  p.r.nta  and  the  general  public 
gov.m.ent  at  all  levels  should  also  be  pi.ymg  a  role  in  helping 
parents  know  what  to  look  for  -  bow  to  look  for  it  -  and  when 
to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  the  needs  of  their  children. 
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Financing  Infant.  D»v  Care 

The  recoaaendations  I  have  Made  to  support  parents  caring 
for  their  infanta  and  to  provide  high  quality  care  for  infanta 
and  toddlers  in  all  our  conaunities  will  coat  aoney,  particularly 
if  people  taking  care  of  children  in  the  priaary  years  receive 
compensation  coaaensurate  to  their  importance  and  value.  How 
will  our  society  sake  the  necessary  investment  in  our  future? 
Other  Western  democracies  have  done  so.    Clearly,  if  the  coaaitaent 
to  children  is  made,  a  feasible  plan  will  follow.     Parents  obviouoly 
cannot  bear  the  bur-Jen  alone.    Federal,  state  and  local  governments, 
employers,  and  voluntary  organizations  must  collaborate  to  find 
ways  of  addressing  urgent  obild  oare  needs.    As  such  collab- 
oration begins,  we  recoaaend  that  polioyaakers  oonsider: 

o  paid  infant  oare  leave  for  parents  of  newborns  as  a 
possibly  less  costly  alternative  for  tbea  to  group  care  for 
their  very  youngest  infants; 

o    recognition,  in  tax  credits  for  working  parents  and 
inooae  subsidies  for  those  in  poverty,  that  adequate  care  for 
infants  and  toddlers  requires  more  personnel  and  is  therefore 
more  expensive  than  care  for  the  older  obildren; 

o    the  importance  of  making  whatever  aeobanisafc  are  used 
to  subsidize  child  care  applicable,  on  a  sliding  scale,  to  all 
parents  in  need  of  obild  oare  services. 
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CflBttiiuAaa 

Where  then  is  the  hope  for  our  nation's  future  citizens 
who  Mat  carry  on  our  national  values  and  run  our  national  insti- 
tutions?   res,  the  issue  BUst  continue  to  be  addressed,  yet 
we  do  not  have  the  iukury  of  sitting  by  and  seeing  generation 
after  generation  fail  to  benefit  fro.  what  we  know  are  critical 
and  vital  supports  to  help  our  ohildr.n  develop  their  inborn 
capacities  in  a  loving  and  sti.ulating  environ.ent. 

For  us,  the  key  word  is  aotion.     The  National  Center  for 
Clinioal  infant  Programs  hopes  to  Join  you  in  working  on  behalf 
of  very  young  children  and  their  fa.ili,,.     0ur  st.f.  is  available 
to  provide  you  with  .or.  detailed  infor.ation  about  infant  and 
toddler  child  car.  issues  ,nd  r.souro.s  as  well  as  about  other 
areas  of  infant  h.alth,  ..nt.l  h.alth  ,nd  development,    w.  can 
also  put  you  in  touoh  with  sohol.rs,  r.s.aroh.rs,'  olinioi.ns, 
child  advocates,  family  r.souro.  leaders  and  program  developers 
across  th.  country  who  shar.  th.s.  oonc.ms. 

Hembers  of  the  Committee  have  received  copies  of  "Who  Will 
Mind  th.  Babies?-  whioh  provide  a  fra.ework  for  thinking  about 
the  many  policy  issues  involved  in  developing  assur.no.  of  .d.qu.t. 
child  car.  opportunities  for  infants  ,nd  toddlers  u.  d.r  three. 
I  hav.  additional  copies  available  for  you  here.     The  Committee 
is  also  welcome  to  reproduce  all  or  part  of  "Who  Will  Mind  the 
Babies?"  in  its  report  of  these  hearings. 

A  new  com.itm.nt  to  fa.ilies  with  infants  ,nd  toddlers  is  oritio.l. 
History  oontinu.s  to  r.oord  that  r.s.aroh  and  w.ll-pl.nned  and 
well  staffed  programs  mak.  a  difference  for  children.     The  clook 
is  ticking  for  these  infants  born  today,  those  who  will  be  born 
tomorrow,  and  those  yet  to  be  conoeived. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Dr.  Belsky. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAY  BELSKY-  PH.D.,  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF 
HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT,  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY; 
MEMBER,  AMERICAN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 

Dr  Belsky  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  r.f  the  Select  Committee 
on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families,  it  is  indeed  an  honor  a nd  a 
pleasure  to  be  invited  here  today  to  testify  on  behalf  of 'the  Ameri- 
can Psychological  Association  and  the  .Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Psychology  on  the  subject  of  infant  day  care  and  child  de- 

^woSd'like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  compliment  the  select 
committee  for  its  commitment  to  improve  the  delivery  of  services 

to  children  in  this  country.  .  ,  .  .  -„,. 

While  the  professional  associations  I  represent  here  today  whole- 
heartedly endorse  your  ongoing  child  care  initiative  which i  involves 
conducting  hearings  to  examine  child  care  services  and  developing 
policy  recommendations  to  Congress,  the  views  expressed  in  this 

"llrnDr  ^"Selsky,  Associate  Professor  of  Human  Development 
in  theDeJarfment  of  Individual  and  Family  Studies  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  I  have  conducted  research  and  published  numer- 
ous articles  on  infant  social  and  emotional  development. 

While  I  have  not  carried  out  my  own  research  specifically  on  the 
effects  of  day  care  on  infant  and  early  childhood  development,  I  am 
a  recognized  scholar  of  the  day  care  literature  who  has  read  and 
digested  numerous  studies  conducted  by  my  colleagues  around  the 

N1nT978,  and  again  in  1982  and  1984,  I  conducted  an  exhaustive 
review  of  the  research  on  the  effects  of  day  care  on  mfant  and 
early  childhood  development.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  over  .he 
course  of  this  period,  two  important  changes  took  place  in  the  re- 
search literature.  .,  ,        . .  • 

First,  the  focus  of  research  changed  from  uniyersity-baseu,  high- 
quality  day  care  to  the  kind  of  center  and  home-based  extratamilial 
care  typically  available  to  families  in  communities  throughout  the 

N  Second,  increased  attention  was  devoted  to  variation  in  day  care 
quality  and  to  the  conditions  that  characterize,  and  the  conse- 
quences of,  high-  and  low-quality  care.  c„mmn 
In  view  of  these  changes,  it  is  my  purpose  here  today  to  summa- 
rize for  you  the  current  state  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  ef- 
fects of  day  care  on  child  development  and  the  conditions  of  quality 
care. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  effects  of  day  care. 

When  we  consider  the  effects  of  day  care  I he  research  evidence 
is  compellingly  consistent  in  demonstrating  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  advSse « fffect  of  out-of-home  ca-e:  be  it  in  centers  or  in  families, 
on  children's  intellectual  functioning.  . 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  evidence  wtuch  indicates  that  day  care, 
both  during  the  infant  and  preschool  years,  is  beneficial,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  children  from  economically  disadvantaged 
households. 
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her  mother,  the  picture  is  somewhat  different 

«gg  «^^j^«tassw? that 

fl„  2?.  sufficient  number  of  investigations  have  discerned  Jtf 
ferenoes  to  cause  this  reviewer  some  concern  ««en>«(  thf- 

gSSS'iZrtZfXS  """  *»  <*?„« *  "^reared  infants 
?  seSon  6  — '  tM»**  a  bri<*  °ut  often 

wLn  £  Car6fu  conLslderation  in  discussions  of  infantdav^i? 

That  is,  preschool  children  reared  in  dav  careten^hTL  ™ 
cooperative  and empathetic,  but  atttesamS  they  S^tX 
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Whatever  the  effects  of  day  care  miy  be,  one  thing  is  absolutely 
certain,  which  we  all  must  recognize.  Da y  care  is  here  to  stay.  With 
more  women  in  the  work  force  than  ever  before,  for  reasons  of  eco- 
nomic necessity  or  personal  fulfillment,  supplementary  child  care 
is  a  necessity  in  the  contemporary  United  States. 

As  I  turn  now  to  conditions  of  quality  care,  let  me  begin  by 
pointing  out  that,  like  care  in  the  family,  all  day  care  is  not  alike. 
As  a  result,  the  effects  of  day  care,  like  family  rearing,  are  not  the 
same  for  all  children.  #  -  . 

The  effects  of  day  care,  which  I  have  just  broadly  summarized, 
actually  depend  on  the  quality  of  day  care.  The  data  show  very 
clearly  that  in  center  and  family  day  care  settings  m  which  care- 
givers are  affectionate,  talkative,  intellectually  challenging,  and 
emotionally  responsive,  children  tend  to  develop  well. 

These  children  are  more  intellectually  engaged,  cooperate  better 
with  others,  and  are  more  persistent  at  tasks  than  tho^e  whose 
caregivers  provide  poorer  quality  care.  The  children  receiving  qual- 
ity care  also  perform  well  on  all  sorts  of  evaluations  of  child  func- 
tioning. _  .... 

In  view  of  these  findings,  we  need  to  ensure  that  children  receive 
quality  care  in  center  and  family  day  care  settings  to  promote  their 
social,  emotional,  and  intellectual  development.  _     xi_  i« 

According  to  the  research  literature,  it  is  also  clear  that  the  ben- 
eficial consequences  of  day  care  emerge  when  day  care  groups  are 
small  to  modest  in  size,  when  caregivers  have  specialized  training 
in  child  care  and  child  development  and,  in  the  case  of  infants, 
when  staff-child  ratios  are  not  in  excess  of  1  to  4 

These  structural,  easily  regulated  aspects  of  day  care  tend  to 
foster  growth-promoting  interactions  between  children  and  their 
caregivers  on  a  day-to-day  basis  and,  thereby,  promote  the  long- 
term  developmental  best  interests  of  cliildren  in  day  care,  their 
families  and  communities,  and  our  society  at  large. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can Psychological  Association  and  the  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Psychology  on  the  subject  of  infant  day  care.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  that  the  committee  members 
might  have  for  mo,  either  now  or  in  writing  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  hearing. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Jay  Belsky  follows:] 
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CAL  ASSOCIATION  UNIVERSITY,  MEMBER,  AMERICAN  PSYCHOLOGI- 

Mt.  cUlr-n  «d  X-b.r.  of  th.  S.l.ct  Co-ttt*  „  Chlldr.o,  Youth,  .nd 
r«lli...  it  U  MMd  „  honor  ^  .  plM.„rt  M  ^  todty  ^ 

f.tlfy  on  Utalf  of  th.  A«ricn  f.ycbologlcl  Ak  .d.tlon  .nd  th. 
A..oci.tioo  for  th.  Ad„oc».nt  of  P.ycbology  on  th.  .ubj.ct  of  Inf.nt  d., 
cr.  «d  child  d«.lop~nt.    i  -ould  ilk.  to  uk.  tM.  opportualty  t0 
th.  Scl.ct  co^tt..  for  It.  co-it-ot  to  l.pr„.  th.  d.li^ry  of  ..r*c.  to 
childr.n  in  thl.  country.    Whil.  th.  prof...W  ...od.tioo.  I  r.pr.wnt 
h.r.  tod.,  -hol.b~rt.dl,  .ndorc  your  o^oln,  child  cr.  iaitl.tiy.  ^ch 
Involv..  ^ducting  bcring.  to  child  cr.  „nlc  .nd  d^lopin, 

policy  r.co«.od.tion.  to  Congr...,  th.  ^p,...,,,  lu  m.  ,ut-,at 


ay  own. 


I  »  Dr.  J„  B.l.ky,  Acod.t.  Prof...or  of  „uin  D.v.lo,».nt  In  th. 
D.n.rc,ot  of  Individu.1  .ad  ,„a,  studl..  .t  P.nn.ylvnU  Sut.  Onlv.r.lty. 
I  h.v.  conduct*  r....rch  ,„d  p„bli.h«i  nu^rou.  .rtlcl..  on  Inf.nt  ^,l  ad 
..otiou.1  d.,.lop«nt.   Whll.  I  b.,.  not  crri.d  out      own  r....rch  ' 
.p.cificll,  on  th.  .f£.ct.  of  d.,  cr.  on  Inf.nt  .nd  ..rl,  childhood 
d.v.lo,».nt,  I  »  .  r.cognlr.d  .choUr  of  th.  d.y  cr.  Ut.r.tur.  rto  h..  red 
•nd  dlg..t.d  nu^rou.  .tudl..  conducted  by  .y  college,  .round  th.  nation. 

in  19/8,  .nd  .g.ln  m  1M2  ^  19M>  f  coaiucM  ^  .f 
th.  r....rch  on  th.  .ff.ct.  of  d.,  cr.  on  Inf.nt  .nd  crl,  childhood 
d.v.lopMnr..    I  «  plcMd  to  r.port  tct  ov.r  th.  cour..  of  thl.  p.rlod  tvo 
l.port.nt  dung.,  took  PUc.  In  th.  rc.rch  Ut.r.tur..    ,lr.t,  th.  focu.  of 
r....rch  Ch.ng.d  fro.  unlv.r.lty-b...d,  high  ocllt,  d.,  cr.  to  th.  kind  of 
cnt.r  .nd  hoM-b...d  «xtr.f«lll.l  cr.  typlcU,  .v.ll.bl.  to  f«lll..  In 
co-unltl..  throughout  tb.  ctlon.    s.cond,  incr.c.d  .tendon  ...  d.vot.d  to 
v.rl.tion  to  d.y  cr.  ,u.llt,  .nd  Co  th.  condition.  th.t  cb.r.ct.ric,  .nd  th. 
con.«quence«  of,  high  .nd  low  qclit,  cr.. 
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In  wi.w  of  th...  change,  it  1.  «y  putpo..  b.r.  today  to  w—ri«o  for  ynu 
th.  eurront  »t.t.  of  our  knowing,  eone.ming  th.  .ff.ct.  of  d«y  car.  on  child 
d.v«lopMnt  «nd  tb«  condition*  of  quality  car*. 
Iffacta  of  Da?  Car* 

Uh.n  v.  con»ld.r  th.  .ff.ct.  of  d.y  ear.,  th.  r....rch  .»id«ic.  1. 
eo.P.llln«ly  con.l.t.nt  In  d«.on.tr.tln,  th.t  th.r.  1.  .baolut.ly  no  «d-.r.. 
.ff.ct  of  out-of-ho~  car.,  b.  It  in  c.nt.r.  or  in  taallia.,  on  childr.n«. 

int.ll.ctu.1  functioning.    On  th.  contr.ry,  thar.  1.  .*id.nc.  vhlch  Indict.. 

that  d.y  car.,  both  during  th.  inf.nt  «nd  pc.chool  y.*r«,  1.  b.n.fic«?l. 

p.rticul.rly  in  th.  ca.«  of  childr.n  fro.  .comically  dl*adv.nt«g.d 

honaahold*. 

Wh.n  w.  turn  our  .tt.ntion  to  «or.ion.l  d.».lop^nt,  iypiclly  d.ficn  by 
th.  quality  of  th.  infant*.  »otlon.l  bond  with  hi.  or  b.r  ■otb.r,  th.  pictnr. 
i.  .o..what  diff.r.nt.    Today  I  cannot  conclud.,  ..  I  did  in  197>  and  .g.la  in 
1982,  that  th.  <Ut.  .how  no  «pp.r.nt  idwil  .ff.ct.  of  inf«nt  d..1  car.. 
Uhil.  it  r.cin.  true  that  th.  -ajority  of  .tudl..  W«l  only  .inllariti.. 
between  d.y  car.  .nd  h<*.-r..r.d  childr.n,  it  1.  .l.o  tru.  that  •  .uffici«> 
nuaber  of  inve.ag.tion.  U»e  di.crn.d  dlff.r.nc..  to  c<u.  thi.  r.tri«.r 
mm  concern,    typically  what  1.  found  1,  tnet  d.y  cr.  .nd  bo~-rcr.d 
inf.nt.  gr..t  th.lt  -oth.r  in  th.  .c  «nn.r  following  .  bri.f ,  but  oft*. 
•tr...ful.  ..pir.tion.    Wh.n  dlff.r.nc.  do  erg.,  how.v.r,  b.W«.  d.y  cr. 
•nd  ho«-r«.r.d  inf.nt.,  they  tend  to  indict,  that  th.  d.y  cr.  inf«t.  .r. 
.or.  lHaly  to  .void  cont.ct  with  th.ir  »oth.r.  ..  cccred  to  th.  ho«-rct.d 
tnf.nr.  who  .r.  mot*  Hknly  to  gr..t  and  apprcch  th«. 

Whil.  •»«  .<nt.rpr.t  .uch  f.ilure  to  .pprcch  .nd  greet  th.  notcr,  which 
if  «or«  typiclly         in  ho«-rcr«d  12-to  18-onth-old.,  ..  .vid.nc.  of  «n 
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lM,CUr*  •«•*■«  rlatloodiip,  oth.r.  cont.nd  that  It  «.r1y  r.fl.ct.  «n 
•ItetMM  .tyla  of  coplo.  1th  thl.  Itwtloo.    Oofortuo.t.ly,  th.r.  1.  oo 
coomow  1.  «y  «id  ..  t0  ^thtt  ^  ,wld4nei  6f  th#  -oth#r  rtfl<ct< 

d.«1t  or  mUf  .  diff.r.oc  1«  th.  o-tur.  of  to.  child',  r1.tloo.hlp  1th 
hi.  or  b*r  .otter,   north  noting,  howm,  1.  th.  f.ct  ch.c  tb«r.  .r.  ..v.r.l 
oth.r  .tool.,  oot  foo^Md  on  .tt.eh.wt  bwalor  rtlch  .uuut  that  day  car. 
lo  th.  £lr.t  or  .tw  wcond  yur  of  MS,  -y  b.  r.at.d  to  Ut.r  «1.dJu.o»nt 
oo  th.  part  of  th.  child  during  th.  pr..chool  yun. 

Io  coo.ld.rlog  th.  Mlict  fiodiog.  i  bar.         .«utitld,  lt  u 
.b.olat.ly  hpwttw  that  -  oot  low  Ight  of  th.  f.ct  that  th.  r.wlt. 
•hlch  di.tiagl.h  day  car.  fro.  how-rwrw  chUdrw  r.pr...ot  wr.  th. 
wwptioo  thu  th.  rl..   iwrthlw.,  th.  f.ct.twt  1ff.r.ocw.ha»a.„.r,.d-,. 
1«  .  hwdfl  of  .tudl..  rwirw  that  th.y  oot  b.  co^letly  0,.rlok.d  .t;,jj 
th...  h..ring..   BhU.  it  wld  b..toUUy,lo.pproprl,t.  for  ny  wrd.-to  w 
tww  oot  of  coot«t  w  ..  to  rta..t  tow  «  oo«ht.to  b.  1.«.d  .boot  th. 
.ff.ct.  of  infwt  d.y  c.r.  or  r*~ly  fwr  »h.t  It  1,  doing  to  our  wtioo'. 
chlldfo.  It  1.  i^ortwt  that  th.  .Idanc.  pr...ot«l  b.  uk.o  loto  cw.ful 
coa.ldar.tloa  in  dl.ca.1oa.  of  lafaat  day  cara. 

Wh.o  «  ««in.  th.  lf.ct.  of  d.y  „r.  oo  pr-.chool  clldr.nV.oci.l 
d.vlopwnt.  that  1.,  thlr  r1.tioo.  1th  p*.r.  «d  ooop.rwul-.d1t.,  th. 
plctor.  tut  exrg*.  1.  co.pl«x.   jh.  data  cootlnua  to  Indict,  that 
pr..chool.r.  rwr1  lo  d.y  „r.  .r.  .or.  likly  to  .ng.«.  1„  both  po.ltlv.  .od 
a.g.tlT.  lot.r.ctloo.  1th  othar.  th.o  «r.  thlr  how-rwrw  cooat.rp.rt.. 
That  1.,  pr-.chool  childrw  rwr1  la  d.y  c.r.  t.od  to  b.  MN  coop.r.tl,.. 
•nd  «p.t1c,  but  at  th.  ww  tiw  thay  1w  tand  to  .og.g.  in  .or.  aggras.lv. 
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•ad  dieobedient  behavior.    They  simply  seem  more  skilled  at  getting  aloog  io 
the  social  world,  usi.'§  both  positive  end  oegetive  strategies. 
Conditions  of  Quality 

As  I  turn  oow  to  conditiooe  of  quality  care,  let  me  begio  by  pointing  out 
that,  like  care  io  the  family,  all  day  cere  is  not  alike.    As  a  result,  the 
effects  of  day  csre,  like  family  rearing,  are  aot  the  dame  for  all  children. 
The  effects  of  dsy  care,  which  I  have  Just  broadly  summarixed,  actually  dapeod 
on  the  quality  of  day  care.   The  data  show -very  clearly  that  in  center  and 
family  day  cars  settings  io  which  caregiver*  are  affectionate,  talkative, 
intellectually  challengiog,  and  emotionally  respooaive,  childrao  tend  to  • 
develop  veil.   Theae  childreo  ere  more  intellectually  cooperate 
better  with  others,  and  ere  more  perslstsot  at  taaks  thao  those  whose 
caregivers  provide  poorer  quality  care.   The  childreo  receiving  quality  care*- 
also  perform  well  oo  all  sorts  of  eveluatioue  of  child  functioning. 

Io  view  of  these  fiodings,    we  oeed  to  ensure  that  childreo  receive 
quality  care  in  ceoter  aod  family  day  care  settings  *o  promote  their  social, 
emotional,  aod  cogoitive  developmeoi.  According  to  the  reaaarch  literature,  it 
ia  alao  cle«r  that  the  beoeficiel  cooaequeoces  of  day  care  emerge  wheo  day 
care  groupa  are  small  to  modeat  io  aire,  when  caregivers  have  apecielited 
training  in  child  care  eod  child  d.velopmeot  and,  io  the  caa.  of  infanta,  when 
etaff-child  ratioa  are  oot  io  exceaa  of  Is*.   Theae  atructural,  eaaily 
regulated  aapecta  of  day  care  teod  to  foster  growth-promoting  iot.rectious 
between  childreo  and  their  caregivers  oo  a  day-to-day  baaia  and,  thereby, 
promote  the  longterm  developaeotel  best  ioterests  of  children  io  day  care, 
their  families  and  communitiea,  and  our  aociety  et  Urge. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  teetify  on  behalf  of  the  Americao 
Peychological  Aaaociatioo  and  the  Asaocietioo  for  the  Advancement  of 
Psychology  on  the  aubject  of  infant  day  care,    1  would  be  pleased  to  answer 
sny  queatiooa  that  the  Committee  Hembera  might  have  for  me  either  now  or  in 
writing  at  the  coodualon  of  the  hearing. 
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Chairman  Miller  [presiding].  Ms.  Etaugh. 

^KKKE.^i™8  ETAUGH'  PH  D"  PROFESSOR  OP 
PSYCHOLOGY,  BRADLEY  UNIVERSITY,  ILLINOIS 

•"2usftt,pT«!,La^iate  the  °PP°rtu~ty  to  appear  before  you  to 
'«cuss  the  issue  of  day  care.  My  name  is  Claire  Etaueh  I  am 

cnairperson  and  professor  of  psychology,  Bradley  UnStoff 

nors  and  director  of  Bradley  Universit^'chUd  sSdj tESu' 
We  are  al  aware  of  the  increased  employment  of  women  with 

^f&lfCiidren-  Women        children  under  the ^  Je  of  3^re 

The  increasing  demand  for  child  care  for  these  vountr  phildro„ 

feT6l?T0l?uquestions  concern^  KdKtftfwS^ 
St  5?'  ^y*,1  have  reviewed  the  research  deahng wiS Tthfe?: 
fects  of  maternal  employment  and  day  care  on  young  cMdren 

Having  examined  this  research  in  1974,  1980,  and  198?  R^n  tell 
you  that  we  know  more  now  than  we  did  in  1974  Yetdesrite  the 
fact  that  many  studies  of  day  care  effects  have  &n  done  &  fa 

iSS^^SZ *  due  partially  to  5 

mXPmay  |ffefiK 

Any  differences  observed  between  day  care  Sen  and  hom£ 
SiS^ST**  ^  Par/ntal  ^reSrSert 
fJ^10?61"  ^mitation  concerns  the  measurement  of  day  care  ef- 
^minUa2?n/nT0W,,rangL0f  P/ychological  outeomefhaf been 
ZTtJFr'  tusing  a  sma11  number  of  tests,  often  focusing  on  IQ  tests 
wl.  at°J?rmeasures  of  maternal  attachment.  W 
When  no  differences  are  found  between  children  in  dav  care  and 
those  in  maternal  care,  what  does  this  mean?  That  dav  c?re  Sd 
maternal  care  have  similar  effects  on  children?  PoSibFc^doe^it 

And  5?  fl¥."»earoril«  ^truments  were  not  S&e  enoS^ 
And  when  differences  are  found,  it  is  not  always  dear  w£3 Sv 

tinf^lSrider  °ne,  measure  of  maternal  attSenrHow  m3 

^me  studies^ind  1?^  pr°^  or  closeness  toLTher 
m^w  2      u  ?,  nd  that  day  care  children  spend  less  time  near 

Sre  cnildTn  t?™  ""f1/  h°me-  1)068  Sfa  mm  St  E 
care  children  are  more  maladjusted,  as  some  have  sueeeatpd?  Or 
does  it  indicate  that  they  are  developmentelly  advS  Sus^ 
lv  ft  lreanhrnMng  "J*"*"*  behavior  at  an  iSSSKaMW 

havT&U^  ^^^^^  /e?earch  18  that  most,  studies 

oflv  fei1^'  rvereity-based  ^  «"» centeri.  ^ 
Only  15  percent  of  care  occurs  in  centers,  and  most  of  these  cen- 
ters are  community-based,  not  university-based.  W?Low  rStive- 
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ly  little  about  children  cared  for  either  in  someone  else  s  home, 
which  is  usually  referred  to  as  family  day  care,  or  in  their  own 
homes  by  someone  other  than  thei."  mother. 

Yet  over  70  percent  of  children  under  5  with  employed  mothers 
are  cared  for  in  one  of  these  two  home  settings.  What  we  do  know 
about  high  quality  center  care  indicates  that  it  does  not  appear  to 
adversely  affect  the  young  child's  maternal  attachment,  intellectu- 
al development  or  social  and  emotional  behavior.  But  the  tune  has 
come  to  stop  focusing  on  these  simplistic  comparisons  between  day 
care"  and  '  Wternal  care."  . 

Day  care  is  not  homogenous  nor  is  maternal  care.  It  is  encourag- 
ing that  researchers  have  begun  to  examine  how  specific  conditions 
of  day  care  setting  affect  children.  They  are  also  starting  to  evalu- 
ate the  effects  of  average  quality  community-based  progirans,  in- 
cluding family  day  care. 
Let  me  highlight  just  a  few  of  these  studies  briefly. 
TV  National  Day  Care  Study  examined  a  diverse  group  of  li- 
censed urban  day  care  centers  and  found  that  for  children  under 
age  3,  better  developmental  outcomes  were  associated  with  small 
group  size,  fewer  children  per  caregiver,  and  caregiver  training: 

The  importance  of  the  caregiver-child  ratio  also  was  shown  in 
the  National  Day  Care  Home  Study,  which  examined^ regulated 
and  unregulated  urban  family  day  care  homes.  These  studies  and 
others  have  found  that  additional  indices  of  quality  day  care  in- 
clude caregivers  who  are  caring  and  responsive  to  children  s  needs 
and  who  provide  appropriate  intellectual  and  verbal  stimulation 

Several  recent  studies  of-community-based  programs  in  New 
York  City  Chicago,  and  Bermuda  have  found  that  variations  in  the 
quality  of  care  within  a  particular  type  of  setting  are  more  impor- 
tant than  the  type  of  setting  itself.  Or  to  put  it  simply,  good  center- 
based  care  and  good  family  day  care  are  associated  with  favorable 
child  outcomes,  while  less  adequate  care  in  centers  and  day  care 
homes  produces  less  favorable  outcomes 

Now,  what  about  center-based  care  for  infante  under  1  year  ot 
age?  The  evidence  we  have,  and  there  is  not  much,  suggests  cau- 
tion One  study,  for  example,  found  that  elementary  school  chil- 
dren who  had  started  full-time  center  care  before  the  age  of  1  year 
were  viewed  by  their  peers  as  somewhat  socially  aud  emotionally 

^Anottier  study  found  that  Bermudian  children  who  had  been^ui 
center  care  before  the  age  of  2  years  had  poorer  intellectual  skills 
at  age  2  than  children  in  family  day  care  or  at  home  wit*  their 

mThffwas  especially  true  for  children  who  had  spent  many  hours 
per  week  in  large  groups  with  many  children  per  caretaker.  While 
the  negative  effects  of  group  care  had  disappeared  by  the  time  the 
children  were  4,  we  still  don't  know  if  these  effects  will  reappear 

later  •  • 

So,  the  evidence  on  center  care  for  infants  is  sparse,  and  it  is 
mixed  Good  quality  infant  day  care  is  also  costly  and  in  short 
supply  Because  of  this,  many  child  psychologists  are  supporting  as 
an  alternative  a  nationwide  policy  of  paid  infant  care  leaves  for 
mothers  or  fathers. 
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«T .made earlier  M^/S^^"-81  SU*gMti°',S 

Sons  you  moVE'  **  happy  to  respoiid  *°  "B-  *tes- 

[Prepared  statement  of  Claire  Etaugh  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Claire  Btauoh,  Ph.D.,  Professor  op  Psychology,  Bradley 

University,  Illinois 

DEMOGRAPHICS  AND  DEMANDS  FOR  DAY  CARE 

During  the  past  20  years,  the  growing  percentage  of  mothers  of  preschool 
children  in  the  labor  force  has  increased  the  need  for  nonmaternal  child  care 
services  (U.S.  Department  of  labor,  1980).    Further,  the  demand  for  child 
care  is  expected  to  continue  to  rise  because  of  projected  increases  in  the 
number  of  young  children,  employed  mothers,  and  single-parent  families. 
The  number  of  preschool  children  in  two-parent  honws  with  working  mothers  is 
expected  to  increase  from  over  6.9  million  in  19C0  to  almost  9.4  million  by 
1990,  an  increase  of  36  percent.    Even  more  dramatically,  the  number  cf 
preschoolers  in  single-parent  (usually  mother-only)  families  with  employed 
mothers  Is  projected  to  grow  from  nearly  1.8  million  in  1980  to  nearly  2.8 
million  in  1990,  a  57  percent  Increase  (Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth, 
*  Families,  1983).    Women  with  children  under  the  age  of  3  are  the  fastest 
growing  part  of  the  labor  force  (Zlgler  &  Muenchow,  1983);  by  1982  over  *5 
percent  of  them  worked  outside  the  home  (Hoffman,  1981»). 
DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  MATERNAL  DEPRIVATION  AMD  DAY  CARE 

The  growing  trend  toward  placing  children  In  day  care  has  raised  serious 
questions  concerning  the  effects  of  such  care  on  young  children.  The 
traditional  belief  in  our  society  is  that  women  irjst  stay  home  with  their 
children,  particularly  In  the  early  years,  in  order  to  be  good  mothers 
(Russo,  1976).    This  belief  Is  based  in  part  on  results  of  studies  of 
Institutionalized  children  living  In  orphanages  or  unstable  foster  homes. 
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These  studies  Indicated  that  long-term  or  permanent  separations  of  the 
child  from  the  mother  durins  the  preschool  years  may  have  detrimental 
effects  on  the  child's  subsequent  Intellectual,  social,  and  emotional 
development  (see  reviews  by  Rutter,  1972;  Yarrow,  1961,).     It  must  be 

emphasised.  h„,ever,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
residential  group  care  without  parent  contact  and  day  care  In  which  the 

mother  and  child  are  separated  but  reunited  each  working  day,  with  the 

parents  retaining  their  role  as  primary  caregivers  (Etaugh,  1930;  Rutter, 

1982). 

This  paper  examines  the  effects  of  day  care  on  children,  particularly 
those  under  the  age  of  3  years.    Limitations  of  the  research  findings  will  • 
be  noted.    The  need  to  define  and  examine  specific  conditions  and  dimensions 
of  day  care  settings  will  be  stressed.    F.nally.'the  Importance  of  linkages 
between  family  and  day  care  will  be  discussed. 
LIMITATIONS  OF  RESEARCH  ON  DAY  CARE 

Studies  of  the  effects  of  day  care  are  subject  to  certain  limitations 
(Clarke-Stewart,  198-2;  Etaugh,  1980).    One  problem  Is  the  difficulty  of 
ruling  out  subtle  differences  In  the  backgrounds -and  experiences  of  families 
who  either  do  or  do  not  choose  to  place  their  children  in  various  day  care 
arrangements.    Thus,  any  differences  observed  between  children  in  day  care 
and  those  in  home  care  may  not  be  due  solely  to  the  effects  of  day  care. 

Another  limitation  concerns  the  measurement  of  day  care  effects.  A 
rather  narrow  range  of  psychological  outcomes  has  been  examined,  using  a 
relatively  small  number  of  tests  and  experimental  situations.    If. few  or  no 
differences  are  found  between  children  In  various  types  of  care  settings, 
this  does  not  mean  that  differences  do  not  exist. 

In  addition,  may  of  the  studies  have  evaluated  optimal  group  day  care, 
often  sponsored  by  a  university.    The  care  received  In  high-quality  demonstration 
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projects  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  representative  of  the  care  children 
received  In  other  day  care  situations.    Only  10  to  15  percent  of  day  care 
occurs  In  centers  (Hofferth,  1979)  and  only  a  small  percentage  of  these 
centers  offer  research-oriented  demonstration  programs  (Etaugh,  1980) . 
Since  the  mid-1970s,  however,  researchers  have  begun  to  evaluate  the  effects 
of  average-quality,  community-based  programs,  Including  family  day  care  • 

Another  problem  with  day  care  research  Is  that  most  studies  have 
looked  only  at  short-term  effects  of  day  care.    Only  by  following  up 
children  Into  the  elementary  schooi  years  and  beyond  can  we  assess  potential 
long-term  effects  of  various  types  of  care. 

Finally,  researchers  have  focused  largely  on  global  comparisons 
between  day-care  children  and  home-reared  children.    "Day-care"  Is  not  a 
homogenous  term,  nor  is  "home  care"  for  that  matter.    Only  recently  have 
studies  begun  to  examine  how  particular  dimensions  and  conditions  of  day 
care  settings  and  caregivers  affect  various  child  behaviors. 
SUMMARY  OF  RESEARCH  COMPARING  DAY  CARE  CHILDREN  AMP  H0HE- REARED  CHIL0REN 

Studies  comparing  the  development  of  day-care  and  home-reared  children 
have  been  reviewed  recently  (e.g.  Etaugh,  1980;  Rutter,  1982).  Reviewers 
generally  conclude  that  high-quality  day  care  does  not  appear  to  have 
adverse  effects  on  the  young  child.    The  child's  attachment  to  its  mother 
Is  not  impaired,  and  the  mother  is  preferred  to  alternate  caregivers. 
High-quality  day  care  has  neither  adverse  nor  beneficial  effects  on  the 
intellectual  and  cognitive  functioning  of  middle-class  children,  but  It 
may  prevent  the  decline  in  intellectual  performance  frequently  found  In 
home-reared  children  from  lower-class  families.    Comparisons  of  home-reared 
and  day-care  children  do  ,iot  reveal  any  consistent  differences  In  social 
interactions  with  adults  or  with  other  children.    However,  children  who 
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begin  day  car.  pr.or  to  the  age  of  2  years  .re  mc-.  Ilk.1,  than  |ater- 
ent.rlng  children  to  Interact  with  their  peers  both  In  positive  and  in 
negative  way,.    Finally,  the  overall  clonal  adjusts  of  children  who 
have  ^rlenced  day  care  app^r,  to  be  as  favorable  as  that  of  home-reared 
children. 

RECENT  RESEARCH:    A  WIDE*  MWCE  OF  DAY  CAM  *»»«NGErt£NTS  AMD  SPrr.r,- 
CONDITIONS  OF  CAHF 

One  of  th.  first  studies- to  .xaml,.  the  ,ffectl  of  ,nftnt  dty  ^  ^ 
lass  than  optlm.  ,.ttlngs  wa,  the  N«w  York  City  Infant  Day  Car.  study 
(Co-den  et  .1..  |978).    This  study-looked  at  low-income  you  ,ste„  who 
entered  center  or  fa.1  ly  day  car.  between  2  and  22  months  of  age.  m. 
quality  of  the  program,  ranged  from  excel |.„t  to  poor.    At    3  years  of  age. 
the  center  children  had  higher  1Q  SCore,  than  co^arable  family  „.y  Mr, 
or  home-reared  children  end  did  not  dlffe,  from  them  In  socl.l-^otlon.l 
development,    mi,  study  .,«o  ex«nln.d  quality  of  car.  In  different  settings 
and  found  th.t  'Nihil,  there  were  ess.ntl.My  no  qd.llt.tlv.  difference, 
between  the  group  .„d  fM1„y  dty  Mre  progrmt  ,fl  ^ 
with  chlldr.n  or  l„  chlldr.n',  b.h.vlor.  Individual  differ^.  ,n  tntJe 
re,pect,  were  rel.ted  to  children-,  l.nguag.  comp.t.nce.  social  competence 
with  adults,  and  adequacy  of  emotional  functioning  at  three  years  of  age" 
(Golden  et  a...  ,978.  p.  ,82).    ,„  other  words,  variations  l„  the  nature 
and  quality  of  care  within  each  type  of  setting  was  more  Important  than  the 
type  of  setting  per  sc. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  In  a  very  recent  study  by  Clarke-Stewart 
(1984).  who  compared  ralddle-cla's,  2-to  <.-ye*r-old,  from  a  broad  range  of 
center  and  family  day  car.  arrangements  with  children  without  day  care 
experience.    Children  attending  centers  scored  consistently  higher  on 
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measures  of  social,  emotional,  and  Intellectual  maturity  than  children  In 
family  day  care  or  at  home  with  parents.    Just  as  In  the  Mew  York  City 
Infant  Day  Care  Study,  Clarke-Stewart  found  that,  within  each  type  of  care 
arrangement,  the  quality  of  care  was  significantly  related  to  children's 
social  and  Intellectual  competence. 

Another  recent  Investigation  which  focused  on  the  quality  of  day  care 
is  the  National  Day  Care  Study  (Ruopp,  Travers,  Glanti,  0  Coelen,  1979). 
This  study  examined  a  diverse  group  of  licensed  urban  day  care  centers  which 
were  serving  (or  were  eligible  to  serve)  federally  subsidized  children.  For 
children  ranging  from  6  weeks  to  5  years  of  age,  the  results  Indicate  the 
Importance  of  orpup.  size  and  caregiver  training..    For  infants  (6  weeks  to 
3  years  of  age),  but  not  older  preschoolers,  careqlver/chl Id  ratio  also  was 
found  to  be  Important.    More  specifically,  across  all  centers,  s^Uer_ 
groups  were  consistently  associated  with  better  care,  more  socially  active 
children,  and  higher  gains  on  two  developmental  tests.    With  respect  to 
caregiver  qualifications,  it  was  found  that  caregivers  with  education/training 
relevant  to  young  children  delivered  better  care  with  superior  developmental 
effects  for  children.    Finally,  a  higher  careqlver/chl Id  ratio    (i.e.,  fewer 
children  per  caregiver),  was  strongly  related  to  measures  of  quality  for 
infants. 

The  Importance  of  both  carngWer  training  and  careqlver/chl  Id  ratio 
also  was  shown  In  the  National  Day  Care  Home  Study  {Fosburg,  1981),  which 
examined  regulated  and  unregulated  urban  family  day  care  homes.  Caregivers 
who  had  some  child  care  training  tended  to  display  more  teaching,  language/ 
Information  activity,  music/dramatic  play,  and  comforting.  However,  as 

the  number  of  children  in  the  home  Increased,  Interactions  of  all  types 
between  the  caregiver  and  Individual  children  decreased. 
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Consistent  with  these  results  Is  a  study  by  Howes  (In  press)  which 

looked  it  t8-to  22-«onth-old  children  ,„d  their  caregivers  In  licensed  day 

car  homes  and  centers.    She  found  that  caregivers  ,„  both  settings  who  cared 

for  fewer  children,  worked  shorter  hours,  had  fewer  housework  respons.MUtles, 

and  had  more  experience  and  training  In  child  care  and  .-Mid  a  , 

n  cm ia  care  and  child  development  were  those 

who  provided  more  f.cl.ltatlv.  social  stimulation,  expressed  more  positive 
affect,  were  more  responsive  to  the  toddlers,  and  were  less  restrictive  and 
negative.    Although  Ho.es  did  not  report  directly  on  the  re.at.onsh.p  between 
ear.gNer  variables  ,nd  child  behavior.  It  appears  that,  once  again. 
careglver/chlld  ratio  and  caregiver  traln.nn.^n.  other  things..^ 
associated  with  a  more  favorable  car.glvlng  environment. 

Studies  of  day  care  effects  In  Bermuda  by  Schw.rz  and  his  colleagues 
s.mMar.y  (ndicate  that  differences  |„  the  quality  of  day  care  environments 
have  Important  effects  on  children's  language,  social,  and  emotional 
develops.     It  should  be  noted  that  In  Bermuda.  .  society  similar  to  the 
U.S.  In  social  and  economic  conditions.  90  percent  of  chI|dren  txper|ence 
reguUr  day  care  by  the  age  of  2  years.    These  day  care  environments  vary 
widely  along  such  dimensions  of  quality  as  caregiver  training,  curriculum.  ' 
chlld-careglver  Interaction  and  so  forth.      A  study  of  3"to  5-ye.r-old 
Bermodlan  children  In  center  care  (HcCartney.  Sc.rr.  Phillip.,  Gr.Jek.  *  . 
Schwarz.  .982)  found  that  children  at  the  better  quality  centers  scored 
higher  on  measures  of  language  development.  Intelligence,  task  orientation, 
sociability  and  conslderateness. 

CEMTER-BA5E0  CARE  FOR  iNFANfS  UMBER  ONE  YEAR  <AN3  POSSIBLE  TWO  YEARS)  nr 
AGE:    A  CAUTIONARY  NOTE 

Some  findings  Indicate  that-  under  some  conditions  -  we  should  be 
cautious  about  the  care  of  young  Infants  In  centers.     A  study  of  Bermodlan 
infants  (Schwarz  et  al..  1981)  found  that  2-year-olds  who  had  experienced 
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predominantly  center  day  care  In  the  first  two  years  of  life  had  poorer 
communication  skills,  shorter  attention  spans,  and  were  less  well-adjusted 
than  children  in  family  day  care  or  cared  for  at  home.    However,  these 
results  were  especially  marked  for  -.hlldren  who  spent  many  hours  per  week 
in  large  groups  and  with  many  children  per  caretaker.    These  unfavorable 
conditions  appeared  to  have  stronger  effects  on  some  personality  and 
cognitive  variables  In  the  first  year  of  life  and  on  other  variables  In  the 
second  year  of  life. 

In  one  of  the  few  investigations  to  look  at  the  long-term  effects  of 
infant  day  care.  Barton  (1981)  studied  middle-class  8-to  10-year  olds  who 
had  experienced  either  full-time,  part-time,  or  no  group  care  as  Infants  or 
preschoolers.    Children  who  had  started  full-time  day  care  before  the  age  of 
12  months  were  moit  likely  to  misbehave,  cry,  and  spend  time  alone  as 
elementary  school  children.    Children  who  began  part-time  care  before  the 
age  of  12  months,  were  not  as  likely  to  show  these  behaviors,  suggesting  that 
the  combination  of  full-time  day  care  and    Its  Initiation  at  a  very  young 
age  has  the  most  powerful  effect. 

What  are  the  alternatives  to  center-based  care  for  Infants?    The  authors 
of  the  New  York  City  Infanc  Day  Care  Study  (Golden  et  a  I.,  1978)  recommended 
family  day  care  for  children  under  the  age  of  two  years,  not  because  It 
was  found  to  be  better  for  the  child's  development  than  center  care  (it 
wasn't),  but  because  family  day  care  Is  less  costly,  often  more  convenient, 
and  may  provide  more  individual  attention  to  the  infant.    Other  social 
scientists  (e.g..  Kamerman  ft  Kingston,  1981;  Zlgler  ft  Muenchow,  1983)suppcrt 
voluntary,  paid  Infant-care  leaves  for  mothers  and/or  fathers    for  periods 
ranging  up  to  six  months. 
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A  fin..  ;wru„t  Issue  which  needs  to  be  addressed  Is  the  concern  that 
day  «r.  programs  „y  USurp  the  ftl„Ily,s  tradltloM|  Qf  (<  g 

Se.ect  Co^ltteeon  Chl.dren.  Youth.  t  Famliles.  ,983).    R.ccluti  (,977, 
has  pointed  out  that  parents  and  day  care  provide-,  need  to  be  seen  „ 
serving  mutually  supportive  and  complementary  roles.    He  notes  that 
day  care  program  can  serve  to  support  and  strengthen  the  role  of  the 
Parents  as  the  chiid's  primary  caregivers.    Nor  ,r,  these  just  empty  words. 
Recent  evidence  suggests  the  Importance  of  iinkages  between  home  and  day 
care.  A.nsli,  and  Anderson  (,982).  for  examp,,.  foJn0  that  ^ 
parents  h*  frequent  contacts  with  the  child's  substitute  caregiver  were 
■"re  likely  to  be  securely  attached  both  to  their  others  and  their 
substitute  caregivers.    Along  the  same  lines.  Clarke-Stewart  (1984).  |„  her 
study  described  e.ri.er.  found  that  the  more  competent  parents  not  on.y 
provided  better  environments  for  their  children  at  home,  but  also  chose 
better  day  care  arrangements  for  their  children.    She  notes,  and  I  would 
echo  her  sentiments,  that  day  care  provides  a  context  for  chl.d  development 
that  builds  upon,  but  c.eariy  does  not  eliminate,  the  impact  of  the  parents 
as  the  most  Important  careglving  influence  on  the  child. 
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For the  record,  I  have  a  doctorate  in  education,  and  we  have  suh. 
«ithln  their  buildfagT^  Md  care  P"*™™"  housed 
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We  appeal  to  you  today  to  use  your  good  offices  to  initiate  such  a 
national  dialog  which  will  ultimately  yield  a  coherent  and  equita- 
ble national  plan  ibr  child  care. 

As  the  Nation's  largest  ecumenical  body,  we  stand  ready,  even 
eager,  to  participate  in  that  dialog.  The  participation  of  the  church- 
eswill  be  guided  by  our  vision  that  child  care  services  must  be: . 

Available  to  all  families  on  an  equitable  basis,  draw  resources 
from  all  sectors  of  the  society,  support  the  development  of  the  child 
and  \he  stability  of  the  family,  and  be  regulated  in  such  a  manner 
that  encourages  the  development  of  a  variety  of  program  types  ot 
high  quality In  which  health  and  safety  are  assured. 

The  select  committee  has  provided  leadership  of  mc^culable 
worth  by  providing  this  forum  so  urgently  needed  to  discuss  the 
critical  issues  facing  young  children  and  their  families.  ^ 

The  committee  has  engendered  great  respect  in  many  arenas 
through  its  broad  approach  to  its  work  and  the  timeliness  of  its 
mandate.  It  is  our  privilege  to  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press the  concerns  of  the  church  and  this  we  have  tried  to  do 

^hfclosing,  I  would  like  to  underscore  and  specify  a i  number  _of 
the  concerns  so  keenly  brought  to  us  as  we  have  °bwrvedthe 
nearly  2  million  children  who  are  cared  for  in  church  buildings 

eaOne,ademand  for  child  care  generally  outstrips  supply.  Nowhere 
is  this  more  critically  felt  than  in  the  areas  of  infant  care,  which  is 
so  expensive  to  provide,  and  in  the  area  of  before  and  after-school 


It  is  to  these  areas  that  governmental  policy  must  address  itself 
offering  incentives  and  support  sufficient  to  encourage  providers  to 
undertake  the  provision  of  these  services.  .  ■ 

Two,  similarly,  special  help  is  needed  m  order  for  child  care  as 
an  industry  to  begin  to  deal  with  illness  within  child  care  programs 
and  with  sick  chiFd  care.  More  research  is  needed  into  the  spread  of 
disease  in  child  care  programs,  and  governmental  grants  can  do 
much  to  dispel  the  confusion  which  presently  attends  these  ques- 

tl0Analysis  of  the  cost  of  lost  work  time  for  parents  and  loss  of  na- 
tional productivity  due  to  children's  illness  would  illuminate  the 
extent  to  which  sick  child  care  can  be  cost  effective.  . 

Three,  in  recent  years,  there  have  been  many  encouraging  indi- 
cations that  business  and  industry  increasingly  recognize  both  selt 
and  national  interest  in  relation  to  child  care.- 

Your  leadership  can  *.o  much  to  foster  this  interest,  provide  in- 
centives for  it,  and  incorporate  this  segment  of  our  society  in  the 
dialog  about  child  care  that  must  now  proceed. 

Four,  child  care  programs  must  be  offered  the  incentives  and 
support  they  need  to  mainstream  children  with  disabilities.  Young- 
sterVbroken  in  body  or  mind  must  not  be  forced  to  endure  broken 
spirits,  too,  as  a  consequence  of  exclusion. 

All  children  will  profit  from  the  inclusion  of  these  courageous 
youngsters  in  programs  which  embrace  pluralism  as  a  positive 

VaFive,  we  cannot  minimize  the  effects  of  our  present  policy  disar- 
ray upon  children  and  their  families.  Our  own  experience  has 
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J*ot  surprisingly  those  negative  effects  have  been'visited  most  * 
8hifrplLl,pon  ^  diking  Poor  or  lower  midtSowSS  - 
i         StSSgSSStt?**  also-have  some  po^tSSTpa^ 

^  mSrfiTlfo^  iS^  I***  «ib8i^8  to  the  middle  and  upper?  $ 

*.  ^2Sf  ^f^T^lmcre^tothe,/omof.morereIdil?S  " 
: .-"        cessible  tax  credits  for  higher  income  groups  reaouy  acr  ^ 

clS rta£fl?£S?  " PTte™  ai\Und  ^  tong-term  effects  of  these 
ciass  inequities  upon  culdren  who  are  being  denied  aunlirv  t>*Z 
durmg  instrumental^  formative  periods  of  thf  ir  live?  *  * 

bix,  finally,  we  must  advocate  your  attention  to  the'views  knowl 
fetf  6Xpe^enCe  of  the  women       men  who  have  SpTovTd 
mdudes  SS£!SSSn^  6CUmeniCal  Cl?d  ^  nKrk 
ever^n^LS     ^  ^  PrQgram!  °f  VarioU8 

We  have^n  humbled  by  their  insight  and  awed  bv  their  com 

S«3^She?dr  ■r**** and  -Sto  W5S 

council  or  Churches  for  adoption,  a  comprehensive  chite 

fisasr which *"  ■An  ^J^z  sstss 

^  W^commend  to  your  attention  the  voices  of  these  and  otheV  pro- 
We  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention,  pledge  ourselves  to  coonl 
icas  children  and  we  have  confidence  that  your  efforts  wUiISSp 

Thank  you. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Kenyon  C.  Burke  follows-] 
Episcopal  Church  and  I  reside  in  N™  £  layperson  in  the 

.4*.?S"4?„"S  srs&jssis, r^teLrr1"! 

•bare  it.  tolgba reK.ril„g oh dd^TihTulffidi lend  "* **• 
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The  nrimarv  and  inescapable  conclusion  of  the  report  is,  that  the  Church  is  the 
«i„v£  &S^ro^er  eariy  childhood  programs  in  the  nation.  Perhaps  as  many 
STSftftK?  &  pr3»l  children  enrolled  in  early  childhood  programs  are 
^rolfed in .such? MM [programs.  Equally  startling,  the  study,  revealed,  the 
nZive  fi^cial  sSy  the  nationVchurches  make  to  c$d.care  programs  Roused 

^Wh^tte  vaXfjority  of  these  programs  are  of  high  qualifr'  as^eW^ 


monly 
dren. 


ratestf  staff  turnover  and  a  loss  of  some  of  toe>most^^experien06d  person- 

nerhnnirins  forces  in  the  child  care  world  have  also' h^^des^Uiiing  . effect  upon 
dSdXUWm  programs  Among  taW^^g^ 
demand  for  full-day  programs  which  serve  working  parents,  cutbacks  ana  msiaomiy 
in?eS  and  state  fading  patterns,  the  absence  of  informataon and  referral  sro- 
temsf  the  Uclc  of  avaitabUity^f  start-up  funds,  and  unpremctable^  patterns^of  in- 
volvement with  child  care  on  the  part  of  Wness  and  mdustry  -^-  ^^ 
The  Quality  of  child  care  programs  is  further  endangered  by  a  growing  practice 
which  we  as  churches  feel  especially  concerned  about  In  recent -years  the  states 
^rb^n^isS  to  exempt  chureh  programs  (and  sometunM"  otter  programs) 
from  state  licSg  regulation.  Here  we  must  be  unequivocal.  We  believe^  isim- 
£rtanf  foTuX*  n^iroun^ces  should W>?W™«&^*<^ 
SL  prevailing  regulatory  standards.  <»r ^ddren ^f^^l^ram  ^ 


serves 


ototp  nrtd  need  not  intertere  wiin  uie  iree  exercise  ui  ici^uu.  '  ^rvTr — VIZ  „  " 
not  pr^mpTof  cour^,  the  church's  active  attempts  to  seek  reform  of  lfcensing  reg- 
ulations. Such  reform  is  in  the  best  interests  of  young  chUdren. 

oTwork  with  the  tens  of  thousands  of  programs>oused  in  church  buddings. has 
ledi  to  conclude  that  a  national  dialogue  regarding  child  care  is  long  overdue. 
America  can  and  should  be  a  good  andlafe  place  to  ratoe  c^re^e,apr«a  to 
you  today  to  use  your  good  offices  to  initiate  such  a  national ^dialogue  .whicli  will 
ultimate^  vdelda  coherent  and  equitable  national  plan  for  child  care.  "  « .  - 

An  eqSl 'aXmprehensive  public  policy  will-require  thatall  P{£«S"* 
a  common  set  of  minimum  standards  that  are  to*!*^*  b5*hB ^SSSiS 
form  of  payment  to  be  made  for  services,  thus  ,^™t^fT^^P^^ffive 
for  all  children.  Such  a  policy  must  be  formulated  so  that  it  serves  as  an  incenuve 
for  al  ootentiai  rources  of  child  care  subsidy.  In  our  view  this  is  not  a  task  the  fed- 
an&te^eSnte  can  do  alone.  The  voluntary  and  private  sector  and  busi- 
ng andtW  mSfall  i^ize,  as  we  have  so  recentfy  done,  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  their  involvement  in  child  care.  c  itU-*** 

As  The  natton's  largest  ecumenical  body  we  stand  ready,  even  eager  to  P^P^ 
in^e  dialoBue  The  participation  of  the  churches  will  be  guided  bv  our  vision  that 
chidcare^rVicesm^t  be^vailable  to  all  families  on  an  eqmtatfe  baas,  «ta«r  re- 
sources  from  all  sectors  of  the  society,  support  the  development  of  the  chdd  ana  the 
staWuty  ofthe  family,  and  be  regulated  in  such  a  manner  that, encouregM  the  de- 
tdopment  of 'a  variety  of  program  types  of  high  quality  in  which  health  and  safety 

afThf  &St  Committee  has  provided  leadership  of  incalculable  worth  by  providing 
thte  foronfso  u^entiy  needed  to  discuss  the  critical  issues  facing  young  children 
and  th™ "femilta ?  Tfie  Committee  has  engendered  great  respect  in  many  arenas 
through  its  approach  to  its  work  and  the  tfmeliness  of  its  mandate  1 t  to. ourpnv.- 
lege  to  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  express  the  concerns  of  the  church  and  this  we 

hafn  Sn£  fwS'like  to  underscore  and  specify  a  number  of  the  concerns  so 
keenly  brought  to  us  as we  have  observed  the  nearfy  two  million  children  who  are 

Tl^and^ 

ly  feU6 maS  in  tiie areas  of  fnfant  ire  (which  is  £  expensive  to  provide)  and  ,n  he 
area  of  btfore  and  after  school  care.  It  is  these  areas  that  governmental  policy  must 
address  itself  Xing  mcentWes  and  support  sufficient  to  encourage  probers  to 

"^InJlurlA^tafhefp Med  border  for  chUd  care,  as  an  industry  to  begin 
to  deal T»lK  within  child  care  programs  and  with  sick  child  care.  More  re- 
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search  is  needed  into  the  spread  of  disease  in  chite  „  

and  mZ'SJ  ^^boTs^lf  «nHr^  ^  business 

child  care.  ?our  leadSp^dTmK  Sftfi  to  S  to 

for  it,  and  incorporate  this I  segirent  of 7urJ3*J  i^fu  Provide  incentives 

that  must  now  proceed.  our  "ocle^  m  the  dialogue,  about  child  care 

•**S^«^^  "SKf*  they  need  to 

not  be  forced  to  endu^Tr^en^irii  tJTf^^  broken  or  »»d  must 

dren  will  profit  from  the ™chis?ontf  thJt  ™La  'Uence  of  fusion.  All  chil- 
which  embrace  plu^isnVL^  Suve  vX     ^^epus  youngsters  in  programs 

and"  LZi^h*«  tff* t#«y  -P- 

federal  budget  cuts,  especiallyX^e  in  TMe  ^T^TVA^S  fusion  that 
gram,  and  changes  in  Harietv  ofpllShil^  •  Y  <'  Cluld  Pare  Food  Pro- 
church-housed^Ud  c^T^  WrnS^  have  ^^"ejy  affected 
been  visited  most  sharply  uff^'K1*!  ^  "S?Uve  have 
who  need  some  subsidies  bu£ also  Lv?som?oXnt£l  ^^  ^come  families 
fees.  During  the  same  period  sub«idi«  t«t  ™ -Xii  ^  a  Portion  of  <*iM  care 
have  increased  i„  the  f°n^of 

groups.  Our  ethical  concern  centera^imH  »?oi  »  cr??lte  for  higher  income 
equities  upon  chfidren  wh^  m  taiS^2?iJ£^  Ion,?..term  effects  of  these  class  in- 
formative  periods TftteiHives"         *  iemed  care  durin8  instrumental 

oKe^^  knowledge;  and  experi- 

Ecumenical  Child  Care  Network inXdSSIf fWMOrhiM  £r  0ur 
various  types  in  everv  remon  nf  iZZ  tureciors  ot  ls.WO  child  care  programs  of 
and  awed  oy  their ^commf ment  tST^  W!  ha??  humbled  by  tnei?  insight 
tional  CouncuTcfiSh^  ««*  *»  Mo- 

ment (which  has  been  subm  Uted I  to™ ?ta  SSSSt  ofSSfiSr  d  ^  £oUcy  State" 
to  your  attention  the  voices  of  these  and  *S  ?  testimony).  We  commend 

«  effort 
dence  that  your  efforts  irilllSrve ^ou^atL ^ 8  ft'^*"  a?,d  we  »»»  confi- 
all  five  the  fives  for  which  th™ weK "rated!  CMdnn  well~that  *ey  may 

mantc  you. 

Data  Sheet 

S«w  W  £??  °^re  PoIicv  Statement. 
<£W™ting  body.  Division  of  Church  and  Society 

A^,-  To  establish  a  comprehensive^^  regarding  child  day  ^ 

WHAT  ACTION  WILL  THE  ORIGINATING  SODY  TAKE  IP  THIS  IS  ADOPTED? 

technical  assistance  to  locaTpaMUS  2S*ff3iffSg  £  £r^  ^  " 
[Policy  Statement  on  Cnild  Day  Care  (Proposed)] 
Draft 

I.  SOCIAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  RATIONALE 

A.  The  cresting  tide  of  need 

their  hom«.  toiffrSSrVhSSITUSS!1-  2  ■"?**!»*  chM'*>  ~"de  of 
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tol«T™ffi^n  of  child  care  outside such 'emergences  was  once 
thfi  ware olteTtokeT^n  wTth^dSr^oday's  economic,  realities  have  not  sue 

cSed  W KS^XXn^^  And  016  nat,on 

K^omic  daa*-  are  entering  the 
labor  force,  returning  to  school  and  job  training  Prcfframs,  - 
Thiw  are  more  divorces,  separations,  and  unmarried  parents. 
Sere  a£  ™?nmcXs  o/afuture  decline  in  the  numbers  of  single  parent 

faTnere  ^orelaSeTwith  one  or  two  children,  thus'  fewer  siblings  are  at 
home fSidSSS™  lessopportunity  for  children  to  gain  important  socialization 

eXSorenmtn  and  women  with  established  career  patterns,  are  haying  chUd™ 
later  in  life"  making  it  more  likely  that  they  will  remain  m  or  rejoin  the  work 

i/thf  face  of  these  trends,  children's  needs  must  be  met,  for  the  saL-,  of  children 
anHfnr  thf^e  of  thT  family  and  society  as  a  whole.  Children  from  all  income 

£  ttSffS&SlX  If  Ae^d^Wa 

Sffifc!to5iSJ^S?JS£  for  wholesome  mental,  emotional  and  spmtu- 

dT3S^tnAmerican  children  are  the  recipients  of  some  I 
ice  and  as  likelv  as  not,  that  service  w  housed  in  a  church  building.  The  church, 
UkeThe  secietyis  glnerahTwithout  a  coherent  child  care  policy.  The  «tmu»«£ 
£n<*  of  anational  child  care  policy  on  the  part  of  the  government  is  not  in  the  best 
S£ oi ^hSta ?  The  absence  on  the  put  of  the -  church-the .largest  single  pro- 
vider  of  child  care— is  a  serious  detriment  to  its  child  care  ministry. 

B  The  role  of  the  church 

Child  care  is  of  urgent  concern  to  all  families  with  em'dren  and  to .the ,  counhg. 
Child  care  must  also  be  an  urgent  pastoral  and  prophe'  ;  concern 

Todav  the  church  plays  a  major  and  primary  role  as  a  provider  of  child  care  and 
JlSS %dSte  JSS  ?he  naV.on.  For  th^reason ^T&SS^Sl 
oosition  to  affect  child  care  polic  es  within  the  society;  To  date,  the  church  as  a 
ffiL  ha^ been  unaware,  ill-informed  or  indifferent  to  its  role  and  responsibilities  to 
^e  ^inTn\uonKncerns  of  child  care,  Iff  addition  to  its  krge  scale  role  as 
Provide? the  ctorX  may  ^oT  find  a  major  leadership  role  in  the  development  of 
public  policy  in  this  area  of  human  service.  ,  .    ,  pt,11PPi,M  in  child 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  present  mvolvement  of  local  churches  in  cniia 
carethfehurch  hasTdeep,  overriding  responsibility  to  initiate,  •MOMIMd 
Ucipate  in  a  national  dialogue  on  chMcare.  Such  a  dialogue  should  u1^?^? 
a  Coherent  and equitable  national  plan  for  chUd  care.  This  plan  should  involve  £1 
M  of and should  replace  the  disarray  which  presentW <*«»ffi" 
rWH  Jrl  noliev  Existing  policies  lack  coherence  as  well  as  equity  for  all  children 

ChilTclrf concert £e  Sot  of! a  fleeting  nature,  but  jxjse  enduring  issues  which 
reach Vp  into  theliation's  life.  At  theWtof  the  oebate  lies  ^turejvell- 
being  ofAmeriea's  children  and  families.  The  church  can  enrich  and  jtrer^hen, as 
wel"  as  gain  much  from  its  leadership  and  participation  in  a  national  dialogue  about 

ensuing  in  that  national  dialogue  the  church  is  consistently  guided  by  ite 
JtoXt^ca^rio*  must  beVvailable  to  air families  on  an  «"^>»"*| 
draw  rewuroes  from  all  sectors  of  the  society,  support  the  development  of  the  child 
mTtl^Sty  of  the  fwnUy  and  be  regulated  in  such  a  manner  that  encourages 
She  devdroment  of  a  variety  of  programtypes  of  high  quality  in  which  health  and 
Sfetv  EffeSed \fS,  the  cYiureh  comesto  that  dialogue  prepared  to'.aclmowl- 
Idg^owT^^  to  work  for  quality  child  day/caro  as  a  part  of  ,ts  larger 
ministry  to  families  and  the  society. 
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C  A  vocation  for  the  church 

f.,iS?^tnU^.^pleSe*in  both..OW  ^  New  Testaments  with  instruction  to  the  faith- 
ful do  J^'^and  to  provide  nurture  to  persons,  including  the  «oung  Jn  its  Ws- 
toncal  witness  the  church  through  its  sacraments,  as  in  baptism,  and  ite  ritusls  m 

.SfcJhMS r^°'t *T  h?*  an",  remains  an  important  area  of  ministry^ 
«liK£ihljfe  of  tte  church.  Drawing  from  this  history;  Christians  toda/are 
called  to  service  m  seeking  reconciliation  and  the  biblical  «/wfom-witiTm  fc^liea 
^  J^hm  the  largerjodoty.  The  church  seeks  to  ofTer  the  G^  New  o^S  to 
and  to  ^  them  ta  cri««d  activity  of  child  rearmTTne  W&  % 
of  child  care  is  yet  one  more  way  in  which  the  Christian  community  is ;  cSted  '2 

uS  WhfajS"^****?  of  *"?  ^urch  andXprS^&mX  5 
EESl^J ^wST*  faj^es,  panshes  and  the  society.  Few  in  our  society  are^wvul 
™?»J£i  ch,fldren1'  dependent  as  they  are  upon  adults  for  all  means  of  wrimt^. 
material,  emotional,  physical  and  spiritual.  Called  to  witness  to  GodFs  love  andto 
}ove  of  neighbor  m  advocacy  for  chifd  care,  the  church  findsagKs  Vocation^ nhd 
crated     the""  mmStTy' m  enabUng  P6™0"8  to  live  *»»  whiSey  w?re 

ofTSolSS  *$3^*t?&LP~  *°  1116  con,PIex  l"^0"  «>f  child  care  devoid 
ot  resources  In  addition  to  buildings,  so  commonly  used  to  house  child  care  nro. 
grams,  the  church  brings  a  theology  and  tradition  that  ofTer  muchto f  the  p% 
a  more  authentic  understanding  ofchild  care.  pursuit  ot 

"•  ™s  CHURCH  AS  CHILD  CAKE  ADVOCATE— IN  ITS  OWN  LIFE 

A.  Toward  intentional  mission  , 

Child  care  within  local  parishes  must  be  assessed  as  an  authentic  exoression  of 
discipleship  as  understood  by  the  host  congregation.  Thus,  whether  tfiEfcfi  L« 
SK*"  churchKiperated  or  merely  ch^reThoused'Te  J^Sfa? bod/  of  toe 
S  to  thl  ^n^i-^T^1  lte  involvement  in  chillcare  arTd  SlntemS 
X^i.  n"16  congregation  of  the  importance  of  child  care  as  a  -imistnT  of  ti» 
th^^^^u^  remember  ««t  the  name,  reputation  JdKrity ^ 
the  community  are  called  to  account  by  all  programs  offereVin  theirbuMh^  Pto 
ents  who  deliver  their  children  at  the door  ofthe  churck Wevb  Xt  ftp^/in 

T  S[,fth^e,„Children  to  the  f?"5  of  tte  church  The  chuWh^ EurtWe? SSfoS  " 
see  itself  solely  as  the  landlord  or  custodian  of  a  child  care  nitom  R.fiSt« 
enter  casually  into  child  care,  the  cong^on  will^hTon-eWite^S  of 
work  and  worship  to  children  and  families  which  enter  ite  doo«  Ai  «  .52jP^£ 
gregations  housing  chjld  care  need  toXify  their  owT^ ftf  mhtofjrett 
printed  materials  to  interpret  its  sense  of  ministry.'to  others  AS^^cWJrftnf 
church  should  be  offered  to  families  using  the  child  rare  prograni ^oweveTnartiei! 
ration  in  a  program  of  worshiD  or  mi.Z.  -hn,.H  nX?YLpi2K?mj  ^^'iJ^B- 


Q_f        tT  r  ^  ™  "      y."""-"  «  «ury"ig  on  a  ministry  which  should  be  consist- , 
?£„oW,trh  —  !arger  conception  of  mission  held  by  the  church  A  varietv  of  cbhc££ 
ma^indude!8  **  ^  «»*"***»  in' offering  *0d  a£ ?|lS»e ,  ofoSK  ! 

1.  Evangelism.— In  some  instances,  the  church  will  view  ite  child  care  Dron-ams  «« 
outreach  and  evangelism  intending  a  ministry  which  pr^  mms  tne^^OTK 
S^1"  m  '£a,clel}r  direct  manner.  If  this  is  the  case,  the ^ntentilnfand  nun^ 
Sh2Uw£  ?Tly  s.tatedto.  parents  so  that  their  decisions^ b?  welHnKed^^ 

WPSSir^aS  «htthParticU°n  iB  tHe"udn^re£lm  6 

«.«  ^mu^ty  mini*tPrtt  the  church  wishes  to  use  ite  resources  for  the  eood  of 
the  community  as  a  whole,  either  simply  in  housing  a  prd^m  w  in  houlin^anH 
Ke'^itho^^r^f6  Ch?rch  m^  'nake  clear  that  i^revidin^ "a Znfunto 

E  rSS^TiSr  J^0"8^'  Fender'  ^        °r  nat£naI,origin  anS 
inai  as  a  program  is  part  of  a  broader  inclusive  ministry.  In  such  an  instance 
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ities  or  for  whom  English  is  a  second  language.  If  the  governing  body  of  the  church 
has  made  this  determination,  the  church  must  clearly  interpret  its  call  to  minister 
to  this  particular  population.  Criteria  must  be  set  forth  defining  th*  requirements 
for  entrance  into  the  program.  This  ministry  may  involve  complications  and  will 
call  for  particular  expertise,  but  may  be  the  most  urgently  needed  and  most  sun- 
portive  for  the  families  being  served.  Ordinarily  these  programs  will  bv  non-sectari- 
an and  have  no  Christain  education  component  '         '  \ 

These  conceptions  of  ministry  are  suggestive,  not  exhaustive,  and  do  not  rule  out 
programs  such  <u  "mother's  morning  out0,  and  parent  co-operative  nursery  schools, 
which  may  represent  the  ministries  of  some  churches.  In  £ach  instance,  the  church 
must  see  itself  ai  an  inclusive  community.  "  .    *  ,  , 

In  all  of  the  above  categories  of  ministry;  ctoar  understanding  of  purpose  and  con- 
stancy are  required.  Congregations  must  avoid  responding  hastily  to  the  ^pressed 
need  for  a  child  care  program.  It  is  wise  to  make  decisionrto  enter  the  child  care 
field  only  after  a  period  of  thoughtful  and  reflective  study  in  order  to  evaluate  the 


it  accepts,  especially  since  child  care  necessitates  day  to  day  monitoring  t  

and  a  concern  for  the  general  well-being  of  the  program.  In  many  instances,  the 
pastor  or  lay  persons  may  become  advocates,  or  take  direct  responsibility  for  specific 
aspects  of  the  child  care  program.  In  all  instances,  the  church  should  understand 
that  it  has  entered  into  a  partnership  with  the  child  care  program. 

B.  Church-operated  child  care  programs 

A  church  takes  on  additional  responsibilities  when  it  chooses  to  operate  a  child 
care  center  as  a  part  of  the  congregation's  own  programming.  These  responsibilities 
may  revolve  around  the  following  concerns: 

1.  Quality  of  program.— -In  assuming  the  operation  of  child  care  program,  the 
church  is  giving  its  pledge  to  families  that  the  quality  of  the  program  will  be  of 
concern  to  the  congregation  and  governing  body.  The  high  standards  to  be  main- 
tained assume  a  commitment  to  the  quality  of  the  relationship  to  be  achieved  be- 
tween stafT  and  families  so  that  families  can  place  their  children  in  the  care  of  the 
church  with  confidence.  This  confidence  must  be  gained  through  attention  to  the 
children's  physical  and  emotional  safety  in  an  area  that  is  child-centerwL  in  an  en* 
vironment  that  encourages  positive  learning  and  growth  experiences  under  the  su- 
pervision of  competent  staff  members.  Programs  must  be  responsive  to  the  individ- 
ual child's  needs  as  well  as  his/her  cultural  identity.  Frequent  communications  be- 
tween staff  and  parents,  as  well  as  the  invitation  to  parents  to  participate  in  deci- 
sion making,  will  support  the  family.  »    i_         c  ^ 

2.  The  role  of  tlie  chu^h  as  Christian  educator  m  child  care.— By  the  very  fact 
that  the  church  has  assumed  the  operation  of  its  own  child  care  prog^m,  and 
opened  its  doors  to  young  children,  in©  church  is  making  a  statement  about  its 
Christian  witness  and  theology  of  mission.  If  the  church  wishes  to  incluae  Christian 
education.  at;  part  of  its  child  care  program,  parents  must  be  made  a  we  of  the 
program  philosophy  before  they  make  the  decision  to  enroll  their  children  in  the 
prr  <  un.  Christian  education  in  child  care  programs  may  fmd  expression  in  a 
number  of  ways,  which  may  inclt'de  acquainting  children  with  the  biblical  tradition, 
the  history  of  the  cmirch  and  confessional  creeds,  Christian  ethical  teachings,  Chris- 
tian concepts  of  love  and  justice,  or  othex  subjects  which  the  church  may  deem  suit- 
able for  the  age  gto'ip  being  served.  In  some  instances  churches  mayelect  to  offer 
programs,  open  to  .K*e  of  all  faiths,  which  do  not  explicitly  teach  Christian  doc- 
trine but  which  still  embrace  and  live  by  Christian  ethical  t.f'mdard*.  In  either  care, 
the  congregation  must  be  explicit  about  its  Christian  education  goals. 

C  Conditions  favoring  the  church 's  role  as  child  ca.^e  provider 

As  the  steward  of  substantial  resources,  including  real  estate,  capital,  administra- 
tive services  and  health  and  i^irance  benefits,  the  churches  are  in  an  ideal  posi- 
tion to  make  child  care  deliver  available  to  families.  Churches  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate are  the  largest  single  provider  of  child  care  in  the  United  States  today..  Space, 
location,  and  tax  exempt  status  contribute  to  the  desirability  of  church  properties 
for  child  care  programs.  Of  course,  churches  vrill  want  to  consider  carefully  the  ethi- 
cal implications  of  their  fee  policies  for  the  use  of  space  for  this  ministry  of  child 

^In  these  three  ways  and  others  not  mentioned  in  this  «latem*\t,  the  NatiorsJ 
Council  of  Churches  and  its  member  communions  should  conscien^ousl^  ajid  imagi- 
natively offer  their  varied  resources  as  tUy  take  on  the  mantle  of  provider  of  child 
care  services  and  enable  local  parishes  in  a  child  care  ministry.  Thus,  the  ch  irch 
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^l?Aa^£^yTi&? own  ,ife    provide  a      *  — 

III.  THE  CHURCH  AS  ADVOCATE  FOR  CHILD  CARS— IN  SOCIETY 

A.  The  church's  approach  to  advocacy 

f^f^edera,.g^ve?unent  PW«nUy  provides  subsidies  for  all  diild^-4 

raw  sb^- jsasnrj-j^igsa 

B.  Basic  advocacy  issues  ♦  vnv'.'™H 

*  The  importance  of  licensing 
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It  is  with  such  an  understanding  of  licensing  that  tne  churches  should  ur*e. local 
parishes  to  seek  compliance  with  licensing  statutes  which  provide  differential  stand- 
ards for  centers,  group  homes,  and  family  homes;  that  mclude  care  of  children  from 
infancy  through  school  age;  that  cover  mil-time,  parttmie^drop-iri,  and  emergency 
care  arrangements,  and  facilities  serving  children  with  disabilities.. 

,  6,  Assuring  equity  in  program  quality 

It  is  important  that  the  church  insist  that  public  policy  require  j^taUprograms 
meet  a  common  set  of  minimum  standards  that  are  independent  of  both  tne  method 
or  form  of  payment  to  be  made  for  services  and  the  source  of  funds  or  payment 
thus  assuring  an  equity  in  program  quality  for  all  children,  >  A  comprehensive  and 
equitable  public  policy  should  be  formulated  in  such  a  way  thaHt  serves  as  an  in- 
centive for  all  potential  sources  of  child  care  subsidy.  These  mclude  federal,  state, 
county  ad  local  governments,  business  and  industry  and  the  voluntary  and  private 
sector.  It  is  only  through  an  equity  of  resources  that  high  program  quality  and  max- 
imum choice  for  families  can  be  assured. 
C  Church  exemptions:  A  challenge  to  the  church  %  commitment 

A  special  concern  in  regard  to  regulation  is  the  mcreasing  .pattern  cf  church 
groups  that  have  sought  to  have  church  sponsored,  operated,  or  housed  child  care 


building/program  that  serves  young  children  is  the  appropriate  responsibilihr  of  the 
state  and  this  need  not  interfere  with  the  free  excerose.of  religion.  Thus,  the 
church  should  neither  seek  nor  accept  exemptions  from  Uotnsing  standards  and 
indeed  should  be  responsible  for  maintaining  compliance  with  these  standanis<in 
the  programs  that  are  offered  within  their  facilities.  .This  compUance  does  not  pre- 
empt the  church's  ability  and  responsibility  to  actively  seek  reform  of  ^censing  reg- 
ulations when  that  activity  is  warranted  and  in  the  best  interest  of  children.  +r  .  - 

D.  The  well-being  of  providers  . 

Child  care  providers  as  a  group  are  often  poorly  paid  and  undervalued  As  a  natu- 
ral part  of  its  advocacy  for  child  care,  therefore,  the  church  will  want  to  work  with 
other  child  advocacy  groups  to  upgrade  the  image  and  status  of  child  care  profes- 
sionals both  within  and  outside  the  church.  likewise,  this  advocacy  stance  should 
move  congregations  to  a  concern  .that  all  providers  in  both  crmrch-operated  and 
church-housed  programs  receive  adequate  remuneration  and  benefits  consonant 
with  their  experience  and  education. 
K  The  church  '$  social  responsibility  as  advocate 

Recognizing  the  unique  role  of  churches  in  the  provision  of  child  care  services,  the 
church  mustbe  especially  diligent  and  conscientious  in  itspublic  advocacy  for  child 
care  Member  communions  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Chirst  should: 

1.  Continue,  through  its  Child  Advocacy  Working  Group  in- the  Division  of 
Church  and  Society,  to  provide  forum  in  which  its  member  communions  may  be 
assisted  to  develop,  coordinate  and  implement  child  care  advocacy  strategies. 

2.  Become  Informed  about  the  conditions  existing  today  and  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  design  of  an  adequate  public  policy  for  child  care. 

3.  Use  the  appropriate  councils  and  agencies  of  the  churches  to  monitor 
public  policy  at  federal,  state,  and  local  levels  of  government. 

4.  Take  an  active  part  in  promoting  a  national  dialogue  in  which  the  church 
will  help  to  frame  the  questions  to  be  addressed  in  the  formation  of  public 
policy. 

5.  Call  upon  staff  of  church  agencies  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  within  the 
states  v/ho  are  charged  with  particular  responsibility  for  the  church  8  involve- 
ment in  public  policy  processes,  to  monitor,  serve  as  an  advocate,  raise  issues, 
and  bring  the  voice  of  the  church  to  bear  on  child  care  policy  development. 

Chairman  Miller,  Thank  you. 
Mrs.  Guggenheimer. 

STATEMENT  OF  ELINOR  GUGGENHEIMER,  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR,  CHILD  CARE  ACTION  CAMPAIGN,  NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Guggenheimer.  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of 
the  select  committee,  and  the  committee  staff,  I  have  submitted  for 
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MkS^^tiS^  8tatement'  WWch  indudeS  a  —hat 

tsL8^^  S  ^f8^'  jpwonally,  back  in  the  thirties,  during  the 
timewhen  the  Federal  Government  was  able  to  suosidke  day  care 

Kfrfn8^U8!u0f Pi  of  jobs  for  teachera.  During^M 
War  II,  despite  the  fart  that  our  budgets  were  strained  to  the 
breaking  point  in  producing  defense  materials  for  ouTcwurfS  we 

a  ttIei^rp^TederaI    in  °*er  to  «-?&s 

In  the  fifties  and  sixties,  day  care  was,  in  general,  considered  a 

ZZSSuS™*"  on  weIfare-  Today'J      we  StSSJ 

A  statement  that  child  care  facilities  in  this  country  are  Lnad- 
equate  m  quantity  and  too  often  in  quality  should  comeaTno^ur- 
prge  to  the  members ;of  this  distinguished  committee 

Perhaps,  it  is  still  hard  for  most  of  us  to  believe  that  children  as 
W*3  2years  of  age  are  being  sexually  abused  in  child  care  2en^ 

^^nrtheleB8'  T  haXe  known  for  ma"y  years  that  sadiste  are 
attracted  to  areas  where  there  are  children 

has  always  required  the  utmost  vigilance  to  insure  that  threw* 
who  are  dealing  with  the  most  helpless  of  our  citizeS^re  moS 
ed  by  affection  and  the  desire  to  help,  instead  of  tKS  to Kt 
wLTwCr™.Cf  ?at  abuEf  18  8tm  v^  much  ai^SpS 

Srill  ^  n  ?-°rW  ^  to  sure  that  the  shock  caused  by 
the  revelations  m  California,  and  in  New  York,  and  now  inrtheV 
areas,  results  m  constructive  action.  In  oiner 

Newspaper  publicity  accorded  to  the  present  nightmare  situa- 
tions has  terrified  parents  who,  although  they  lSvTnfSi 
except  to  work  and  to  place  their  children  in  Ze,  are  tonnentel 
by  the  fear  that  their  children  may  be  damaged  "rmeniea 

-Attf!  Mi  se"0U?  *  ^  fear  of  the  teachers.  Anyone  working  with 
£  of  affecS  h°W  imPOrtant  m  Ph^  contacts  and  tgfjE£ 
We  have  heard  from  teachers  recently  who  have  said  that  in 

hold  t°l J6  P'r  nt,mi8trutt'  thev  D0  Ioi*er  Pi*  children  up  and 
hold  them  on  their  laps,  or  hug  and  cuddle  them. 

»n?e  a^wer  immediately  must  be  better  systems  of  supervision, 
and  a  national  plan  to  eliminate  the  chaotic  situation  tnatSfiS 

We  need  training  sessions  in  child  care  centers  to  bring  directors 
of  programs  into  continuing  supervisory  contact  with  thei •  staff? 
rtgulfto^steffs.^116111  "*  ^-toSLi  visits  by  liceSnfand 

<rr^c  ^  """"""ty  involvement  on  every  level  so  that  pro- 
grams do  not  operate  in  isolation.  We  need  a  national  plan  that 

WwmS^.SU^sidj^  fo,rLthose  wh0  afford  the ?cost  of  care 

We  need  trained  health  aides  affiliated,  hopefully,  with  hosoitek 
who  can  pick  children  up  when  they  have  the  lan  wriouTcffi 

iSSf^nPl  Stay  With  ^em  untiI  *ey  are^le  1?  rSurS  to 
school,  or  to  the  day  care  centers  or  to  family  day  care  homes-  tax 

credite  for  those  who  pay  taxes  and  negative  tax syrtSis forlhoS 
ft,?0  *u;  f^«W  holiday  and  vacation  programs  opiated 
nro™1^1  ^StemS-J0r  0U-r  Fresent  Iatehkey  children,  and  such 
programs  should  provide  enrichment  in  art,  culture,  sporCunder- 
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standing  of  the  community,  and  language;  resource  and  referral 
centers  so  that  parents  know  wheiu  to  turn;  networks  of  family  day 
care  homes  around  schools,  in  residential  areas,  near  resource  and 
referral  centers  and  near  industries. 

We  need  to  deal  with  zoning  plans  that  inhibit  family  day  care 
by  calling  it  a  business.  We  must  encourage  the  involvement  of  em- 
ployers, hospital  administrators,  and  college  faculties  m  the  provi- 
sion of  child  care.  .  .  _  . 

And  we  must  stimulate  the  growth  of  quality  infant  care.  It  is 
time,  too,  for  the  country  to  establish  a  system  of  maternity  leave 
and  to  encourage  employers  to  make  flex-time  arrangements. 

We  need  to  establish  parent  education  programs  and  to  develop 
parent  education  mate  !s  so  that  parents  can  judge  quality  and 
can  take  action  when  there  are  any  serious  questions  about  a  child 

care  program.  ,      ,     ,  ,. 

Licensing  and  regulation  need  to  be  strengthened  and  licensing 
staff  needs  to  be  instructed  on  how  to  judge  the  quality  of  pro- 
grams rather  than  on  how  to  worry  whether  each  child  has  an  in- 
dividual cubby  to  hang  his  or  her  coat.  . 

The  Child  Care  Action  Campaign  has  prepared  and  13  distribut- 
ing single-page  informational  sheets  on  26  different  subjects  that 
are  of  concern  to  parents,  child  care  providers,  employers  and  em- 
ployees, and  to  a  wide  variety  of  people  in  organizations. 

We  will  be  expanding  back-up  materials  for  these  sheets,  and  we 
will  be  attempting  to  provide  more  information  to  parents  about 
services  that,  are  available  and  about  the  presence  of  resource  and 
referrals  programs  and  networks  of  providers  throughout  the  coun- 
try 

The  enormous  numbers  of  letters  that  have  come  in  to  us  since 
the  formation  of  the  Child  Care  Action  (^unpaign  less  than  a  year 
ago  has  convinced  us  that  eventually  the  Health  and  Human  berv- 
ices  Administration  must  set  up  data  banks  of  information,  both 
centrally  and  in  its  regional  offices.  .  . 

Only  Government  has  the  capacity  to  store  and  disseminate  in- 
formation on  the  scale  on  which  it  is  needed. 

It  will  take  time  to  catch  up.  We  have  neglected  the  children  of 
our  country. for  toe  long.  We  have  burdened  the  families  of  our 
country  with  the  overwhelming  problem  of  finding  adequate  care 
which  is  produced  now  in  a  haphazard  manner,  and  is  surely  not 
available  to  meet  the  current  need  created  by  the  constantly  in- 
creasing percentage  of  mothers  entering  the  labor  force. 

That  trend,  incidentally,  has  to  continue.  The  majority  of  women 
work  because  they  have  to,  either  as  the  major  or  sole  support  of 
their  children,  or  for  an  absolutely  essential  second  income. 

All  of  the  above  add  up  to  a  total  change  in  attitude  in  this  coun- 
try, and  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  our  Government  that  surely  as 
important  as  the  defensive  weapons  for  the  preservation  of  democ- 
racy, even  more  important  is  the  strength  of  the  nextgeneration. 

We  are  delighted  that  the  Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth 
and  Families  has  scheduled  hearings  of  this  type,  and  has  given  us 
an  opportunity  to  speak.  We  will  be  even  more  delighted  if  out  of 
this  hearing  emerges  national  planning  and  the  legislation  re-, 
quired  to  implement  the  plans. 
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to  %n^'  a  comPlete  commitment  by  our  Government 

Se2 W^nnf       wUntiy'  *?d  .to  ^e  e"^nation  of  child  ne- 

How  they  grow,  how  straight  or  crboked,  depends  on  what  those 
who^have  the  power  to  make  change  do  tluTyear,  tto  moX 

{Prepared  statement  of  Elinor  Guggeriheimer  follows:]  ". 

Prepared  Statement  of  Elinor  Gugosnheimer,  President,  Child  Cars  Action    '  i 

Campaign  > 

that  we  have  had  a  social  revolution  It  will  tafe?wK^!l  recognizing 

■MH  ' 

■',  1 
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area  is  private  or  proprietary  care.  There  should  also  be  a  mandated  percentage  of 
children  who  pay  the  full  cost  of  care  in  the  federally-supported  child  care  centers. 

7.  There  has  been  a  growth  of  interest  in  all-day  kindergartens.  In  my  city  all- 
clay"  kindergartens  are  open  from  nine  in  the  morning  to  three  in  the  afternoon. 
They  are  not  open  during  holidays  and  summers.  Nevertheless,  because  of  the  scar- 
city of  full-time  day  care,  as  well  as  the  cost,  working  mothers  are  using  all-day  kin- 
dergartens as  a  substitute  form  of  child  care.  .       •  • 

Schools  have  historically  been  charged  rather  narrowly  with  lnteJectual  educa- 
tion. We  know  now,  of  course,  that  education  must  include  physical  and  emotional 
growth.  It  is,  therefore,  not  an  unrealistic  extension  of  responttbdity  to  expect  our 
school  systems  to  offer  care  from  8  AM.  to  6  P.M.  on  a  year-round  basis.  Obnouslv 
the  hours  before  school  do  not  require  an  active  program.  Someone  musr  be  avail- 
able to  supervise  children  who  arrive  early.  The  pre-class  program  might  include 
breakfast  and  either  supervised  playground  time  or  time  in  a  library;      ;    .  * 

After-school,  holidays  and  summer  programs  need  to  be  rethought.  Depending,  on 


theatrical  programs  i 

time  hobbies  and  life-time  sports.  _ 

8  Licensing  is  only  one  part  of  the  necessary  protection,  but  at  least,  it  sets  stand- 
ards, and  enforcement  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  other ^  departments  audi  as 
health,  sanitation,  fire  education  and  recreation.  A  system  of  licensing  should  be  re- 
quired in  every  state,  supplemented  by  the  involvement  of  a  cross  section  of  city 
agencies  Standards  should  include  standards  for  training  of  personnel  who  will  be 
dealing  with  children.  Finally,  it  is  imperative  that  business,  hospitals  .and  universi- 
ties be  encouraged  to  provide  child  care  services.  This  can  be  done  with  a  combina- 
tion of  tax  incentives  and  subsidies.  ~   ,  .«  ,  u 

All  of  the  above  presupposes  that  parents  who  can  afford  to  pay  will  also  be  con- 
tributing in  the  same  way  that  private  hospital  patients  contribute.  . 

Child  Care  Action  Campaign  was  formed  less  than  a  year  ago  by  leaders  of 
women's  organizations,  editors  of  women's  magazines  and  experts  in  the  child  care 
field.  One  of  its  first  goals  was  to  alert  the  country  to  what  we  considered  to  be  a 
crisis  situation.  We  are  grateful  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Children  Youth  and 
Families  for  the  attention  that  you  have  focused  on  child  care.  We  do  want  to  close, 
however,  by  reminding  you  that  children  do  not  wait  The  infant  born  today  cannot 
wait  five  or  ten  years  to  receive  adequate  care.  Infants  placed  in  the  home  of  some- 
one who  is  neglectful  or  who  doesn't  spend  time  talking  to,  that  child,  may  develop 
an  educational  deficiency  that  can  never  be  corrected.  -     ' '  t  _  #, 

If  the  best  defense  of  our  country  is  the  maintenance  of  our  democratic  system 
then  it  is  time  for  us  to  replace  concern  with  action;  our  future  depends  on  tins. 

Additional  Testimony  Subsequently  Received  From  Eunor  Gugoenheimer, 
President,  Child  Care  Action  Campaign  .  , 

The  majority  of  people  in  our  country  accept  as  fact  the  o*e whelming  need  for. 
child  care  services.  There  are  a  number  of  national  and  local  organizations  working 
to  develop  such  services.  These  include  training  schools  for  nannies,  research  and 
referral  centers,  groups  that  are  working  to  expand  proprietary  care,  and  national 
agencies  that  focus  on  family  day  care  and  child  care  for  famines  on  the  lowest 
income  levels.  What  has  been  lacking  is  an  overall  plan  or  framework  that  insures 
the  provision  of  options  for  families  on  all  income  levels.  •  , 

The  lack  of  child  care  services  is  not  a  welfare  or  poverty  problem,  nor  floes  it 
indicate  that  the  family  needs  casework  services.  In  the  past  before  the  majjpnty  of 
mothers  had  enteied  the  labor  force,  it  may  have  been  reasonable  to  associate  the 
need  for  child  care  with  poverty.  In  the  thirties  and  forties  a  very  small  number  of 
women  pursued  careers  and  the  majority  of  those  were  working  because  of  urgent 
financial  need.  Today  women  are  working  because  tLey  are  the  major  or  sole  sup- 
port of  their  families  or  because  a  second  income  is  essential  in  order  to  maintain  a 
middle-class  life  style.  „  ,  tv.  ^ 

The  Child  Care  Action  Campaign  was  formed  less  than  a  year  ago  bjj  a  coalifaon 
of  leaders  of  women's  organizations,  editors  of  magazines  and  experts  in  the  child  » 
care  field.  During  this  brief  period  we  have  received  tens  of  thousands  of  letters^ 
from  parents,  from  family  day  care  providers,  from  students  on  campuses,  from* 
nurses  in  hospitals  and  even  from  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  We  have 
learned  that  even  in  such  states  as  California,  which  has  a  network  of  mtormation 
and  referral  services  and  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  programs,  parents  have 
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aEfyqSfca«ld        We       leamed  that  liceMin«  al0"e  Provides  ■? 

o„f^t?te  knoW  where  to  flnd  adequate,  affordable  child  care  even  if  it  is 

available,  and  there  are  many  areas  in  which  there  are  no  servfcw.-  Even  mo~ 
tragic  have  been  the  letters  of  those  who  have  found  that  the  oX^^tW  W 
space  to  taketheir  child  was  one  of  very  questionable  quality  * 

befJln  to  "nfawf  Possible  answers  to  the  present  situation.  We  believe 
now  that  a  national  plan  of  framework  must  be  set  in  place  by  the  Federal 

pTbt  and  °r  frameW°rk  "»  •? 

a  rational  plan  to  deal  with  the  needs  of  working  ZhS^Sr  SffiTlS 
wnerelnlR^^  in  a  smaU  city  that  I  have  Just  eatabKmt 

There  are  about  500  000  each  and  25  neighborhoods  of  20,000  people  each  Imnle- 
mentation  of  the  child  care-plan  for  Heartland  City  is  unde7tKpeSn  ^'t 
commission  which  includes  &e  mayor,  the  commissionem  of educaUo^^md  teaUK 
and  human  services  and  recreation.  At  least  three  leaders  from  «,»  h,«{„JI 
corporate  world  and  three  from  civic  and  ?rSernafoS^tioT  four  eSffrem 
the  child  care  field  and  one  parent  elected  from  eac^ofth "five  cite  SS 
Thw  commission  is  responsiblefor  insuring  that  man?  different So?2eS .  £ 
totedto^child  care  and  child  developmeZare  avaMmdh £tftt£ ISFSMkJ  • 

tablishes  satellite  information  services  in  each  community.  TheseleTvi^s  exdSn^ 
information  with  a  central  resource  office,  and  pro™  lS3on  toZ 
nfcnJf  °h.  nel«hborh<?od-  Such  offices  are  located  in  sen  o^nte«^4tricC's 
offices  schools,  community  centers  and  in  other  pubUc  or  public^  sunwrted  Si 
^J^&V^T?*-  Ne«hb<*hQod  office? are  manned  bTsenCciton  vot 
unteers.  A  full-time  staff  person  is  located  in  the  community  office  and I  artaff of 
five  works  m  the  central  office.  At  least  one  of  the  schools  i£  each  Ae^hWrmS  U 
n24  h-°,UrS  \d7  and  *"  round.  Each  school  ^^anettofdav 
XP3dr  At  'east  one  18  responsible  foTTecruithJ ^  Z  care 

SSZ&Z  an^^Sir  *"  "  "*«  ^ 

m™1L%"       P^S01  group,  program  in  the  school  during  the  daytime  which 

^TSS^JSSJSSS-  SS  n1ighSorh^Th§aasSnSS 
eTheTat  tfittf         K^lr  ^-5^ 

Boards  made  up  of  community  leaders  act  as  sponsors  for  the  vflrimm  mvwrro,™ 

by  appropriate  city  departments.  Mothers,  as  well  as  members  of  the  mwrnta 

mn^mrKWel(?me  at  ■?  ta  to  the  famJly  day  carehomes  mVCup 
piograms  by  acting  as  volunteers.  Infante  and  toddlers  by  and  laraare  cared  foMn 

tfranddon"ha1fh0me8-  QdUM  *"*  *  ™™  *  "»  J5 SttSKSf 5  of 
MlieH*if0Lov%rs  trained  by  Pediatricians  are  available  to  pick  up  the  children  in 
r^rn  fnf ih»al%and  8tay  ™th  them  in  their  own  hom^PunUl  they  are  able  S 
^  bv  a  nrtST  ffi^^  ^  health  serviceiin  K ™* 
klfH  y  t  network  of  available  pediatricians.  Educational  programs  are  dweloW 
pe  ?chool.Ttem-  Recreational,  hobby  and  sports  progK  are  ZerSh 
fh  Pif-rl{f  lnd  Creation  Department  All  employers  paya^e^n^e^fXlflro 
for  which  they  receive  a  tax  benefit.  Families  pay  hi  aemiSmS^S^^Sta 

&?admCXncanS» 
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There  is  a  large  automotive  factory  on  the  outskirts  of  Heartland  City.  This  par- 
ticular employer  provides  a  full  on-site  nursery  for  infants  of  nursing  mothers.  The 
employer  is  also  responsible  for  recruiting  and  supervising  a  group  of  family  day 
care  providers  who  live  in  suburban  homes  near  the  factory.  Mothers  are  given  time 
off  to  be  with  their  children.  The  costs  of  the  services  are  paid  for  by  the  parents  in 
proportion  to  their  salary  levels  and  by  the  employer  who  receives  a  tax  benefit 

There  is  an  office  of  professional  consultants  in  the  plant  who  visit  the  network  of 
family  day  care  homes  ami  have  recruited  additional  homes.  These  consultants  are 
available  to  work  with  parents  to  recommend  child  care.  Some  of  the  parents  prefer 
to  place  their  children  programs  near  their  own  homes.  The  office  of  professional 
consultants  arranges  for  vouchers,  based  again  on  a  percentage  payment  by  parents 
and  the  employer,  and  subsidized,  where  necessary,  by  government  Vouchers 
enable  parents  to  select  child  care  arrangements  of  their  own  choice.  In  addition  to 
all  of  the  .above,  there  are  special  programs  for  disabled  children  in  group  settings 
and  there  are  many  training  schools  and  placement  services  to  serve  those  who 
need  child  care  workers  in  their  own  homes.  There  are  also  training  programs  for 
babysitters  and  lists  are  kept  in  schools  and  pediatrician's  offices  as  well  as  in 
places  of  work. 

I've  hardly  mentioned  the  variety  of  different  programs  that  should  be  available 
for  school  age  children.  Programs  that  develop  lifetime  hobbies,  opportunities  for 
homework,  trips  to  museums,  all  kinds  of  programs  of  physical  activities,  special  tu- 
toring with  various  programs  during  the  summer  holidays,  ski  trips  and.  other 
winter  sports,  concerts,  trips  to  museums,  both  in  Heartland  (  Xy  and  in  the  metro- 
politan areas,  internship  programs  both  in  government  and  in  industry,  these  are  a 
few  of  the  things  that  are  offered  to  school-age  children  in  their  after  school  hours, 
as  well  as  in  holiday  and  vacation  periods. 

There  is  a  roster  of  names,  such  as  those  of  doctoral  students,  assistant  professors, 
teachers  and  others  who  are  involved  in  various  professional  activities,  but  who  are 
willing  to  stay  in  a  home  while  parents  are  away.  This  is  important  because  at 
times  when  both  parents  may  attend  a  conference  or  a  seminar  or  when  a  single 
mother  must  go  on  a  business  trip.  Even  those  in  the  upper  teenage  brackets  must 
not  be  left  unattended. 

The  automotive  plant  has  a  sponsoring  board  for  both  the  on-site  programs  and 
for  the  network  of  family  day  homes.  Thls'board  is  made  up  of  workers  and  execu* 
tives  similar  to  the  ones  connected  with  the  school  programs.  It  assumes  responsibil- 
ity for  fund  raising,  for  additional  services,  for  contributions  of  equipment,  and  for 
visiting  the  programs  on  a  regular  basis.  Employers  are  given  time  to  attend  to 
these  responsibilities  in  the  same  way  the  union  representatives  are  given  time  for 
their  duties.  Retirees  are  invited  to  stay  on  the  board  as  they  carry  a  good  deal  of 
the  burden  of  necessary  volunteer  work. 

Of  course,  there  are  still  a  number  of  gaps  in  services,  and  even  in  the  protection 
of  children  in  these  services  in  Heartland  City.  Special  programs  must  be  developed 
for  children  with  special  needs.  Cooperative  groups  of  mothers  who  are  not  working 
and  who  have  pre-school  children  nave  been  effective  in  giving  parents  some  free 
time,  while  at  the  same  time  providing  socialization  opportunities  for  children. 

I'm  quite  aware  that  all  of  this  is  Utopian,  I  am  also  aware  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  be  working  towards  Utopia  for  our  children.  There  is  no  reason 
either  why  America  should  lag  so  far  behind  other  countries  in  recognizing  that  if 
we  are  interested  in  preserving  a  democratic  society  v,e  must  have  a  next  genera- 
tion capable,  emotionally  and  mtellectually,  of  sustaining  it.  Long  before  we  reach 
Utopia,  however,  there  are  certain  steps  that  are  today  absolutely  essential,  There 
must  be  enforcement  of  standards  in  every  state  and  community— if  not  be  present 
licensing  process,  then  at  least  by  a  combination  of  government  agencies.  Licensing 
may  be  only  a  partial  answer,  but  until  a  substitute  is  found  it  is  an  important  one. 

There  must  also  be  an  enormous  effort  made  to  provide  incentives  for  community 
participation  in  child-care  programs.  Responsibility  for  child  care  rests  with  society 
as  a  whole.  No  matter  how  many  marvelous  contributions  are  made  by  our  corpo- 
rate leaders  to  the  arts,  hospitals  and  other  very  important  and  life-sustaining  ac- 
tivities of  the  community,  some  small  portion  of  their  time  and  effort  should  be  de- 
voted to  involvement  in  the  needs  of  the  next  generation  and  the  overwhelming 
needs  of  millions  and  millions  of  women  in  this  country* 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  is  for  information.  It's  time  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  assume  responsibility  for  this.  Information  is  needed  on  services,  on  materials 
that  are  available  for  use  by  parents  as  well  as  professionals,  on  organizations  pres- 
ently working  in  the  field,  and  on  gaps  in  services.  The  National  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Young  Children  (during  the  next  three  years)  will  begin  to  put  togeth- 
er a  good  deal  of  information  that  will  be  important  to  the  professional  field.  Par- 
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ft^GSS?f0rmati°n-  ^  8h°Uld  1,6  "*■»■■"  *»d  dissemmated.by 

Tax  incentive  for  business  and  corporations  are  another  essential  ston 
provunon  of  child-care  services.  Whether  on  site^er  SSSt^ 

rSonribuS     PIWlde?  *  C°mmUmUe8'  88  wel1  88  as  a  wpe,  assu^« 

Chairman  Miller.  Thank  you  very  much  * ' 

5T5  5?  panel  ^)est  embodies  the  questions  that  must  be  an- 
r  committee  and  Congress!  We>have  moved  beyond 

My  generation  said  that  about  rock  and  iroll,  and  so  far '  it  has 
^Vtn  u^6-  1  ""SB**  the  ****  generation,  is  now  saSg  that 
fiK  tw  ?F  *  the  stated,  byTcSsS 

Coats,  that  while  we  would  want  all  variations  on  ho  w-thatcare  k 

SET  ff*  f -r  famUies  th*re  18  no  choi<^  b^  to  have  ™  tf 
they  are  going  to  have  any  semblance  of  economic  welfcbein^-  - " 

JS?  i?e  qu,^loniI°ove«  to  what  kind  df,  cafe  are'wSalkmg 
SS£  ^.wouM  not >  ehough'simply>itdvfexpand  -the^iS 
system  to  mcrease  inadequate  slots  throughout  thVcountry;  ^ P™ 
This  panel  is  discussing  the  issue  of  quality,- and  bne  of^Al 

Sty  r.^6  Tned  u?  ^whether  t ha^i/car^, ffi 
terms  of  infants,  can  be  provided  by  having' tne  iriothfer^Vhf- 
spouse  staying  at  home  for  6  months  or7?ea7o 4  m?nto  of 
whether  it  is  provided  by  infant  care  that  2  in  verj,  very  short 

That  is  an  issue  of  quality  and  where  it.  comes  from.  Aeain  as 
this  panel  draws  into  central  focus,  this  is  not  ahonSous 
system,  nor  is  it  the  American.famUy.         "     1  Homogenous 

And  it  seems  to  me,  as  I  read  your  collective  testimony  this  is  a 
system  that  muai  be  two  things:  Optional  and  avSSe  Sid  tha?5 
StlSu^vf  T  to  Provide>  beca^  I  am  not  intereSi  in  a 

avlShl?  « n^J"  ■Pti01ial  ^tem  of  *Iuality  ^e  that  is  also' 
ufti  S'rLcdS!  qUestl0n  of  is  the  most  difficult  one  for 

S£^SS^SST  "  ^  ^        g00d  at  nati0naJ  8tendard8 

niri!8^!!3' wbjeCti);e  8,1(1  ^ i88Ue- 14  Puts  rich  States  against 
a  huAA^  fB  draw  a  ^dard  and  watch  the  effort  destroy 
a  budding  system  because-of  the  implications.  ,     -  y 

1  would  hope  that  all  members  of  the  committee  wou  d  read  the 
testimony  of  this  panel,  very  carefully.  We  cannot  wait  for  that 
StheS  Butthfll2lead  °f  th\pin  ^d^ide  on  the  extlnTof  need- 
Ihat  qX  is  &  We      Charg6d  With  really  ^  to  **  ^at 
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And  I  would  assume  that  we  are  trying  to  recreate  what  a  nur- 
turing family  would  provide.  That  is  what  we  are  looking  for,  that 
growth  experience.  That  means  expense.  What  would  the  incentive 
be  for  somebody  to  go  out  and  start  a  child  care  center? 

The  more  you.  talk  abou^quality,  the  more  expensive  it  becomes 
The  more  you  talk  about  infant  care,  sink  day  care,  and  maternal 
leave,  which  is  child  care,  too,  injamily  expense  is  an  issue. 

You  have  presented  this  committee  with  the  challenge  that  we 
accepted  when~we  started  down  this  roftd  We  rieed  more  one- 
handed  psychologists  so  you  can't  say,  "On  jiie  other  hand,,,  and  1 
really  appreciate  your  testimony.  '  v  ' 

The  crux  of  the  debate,  whether  we  are  liberal  or  conservative— 
is  talking  about  the  benefits  to  the  child,  and  that  is  the  crux,  because 
that  is  the  next  generation,  and  that  is  the  difficult  one. 

Congressman  Coats. 

Mr.  Coats.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  a 

I  appreciate  a  lot  of  what  you  said  there,  and  this  panel  has  iden- 
tified some  of  the  critical  questions  and  summarized  them  very 
adequately,  questions  we  have  to  look  at  as  we  make  our  decisions.  ; 

Dr  Belsky,  could  I  pursue  with  you  for  just  a  moment,  your  anal- 
ysis of  some  of  the  research  that  has  taken  place?  Is  it.corwt  for  . 
me  to  conclude  that  because  of  questions  raised  in  your  mind  about 
recent  studies,  or  at  least  the  lack  of  information,  that  we  ought  to 
be  gathering  as  quickly  as  possible  additional  information  before 
we  can  come  to  any  definite  conclusions  about  foe^effects  of  infant 
child  care  on  emotional  development?  *  ' 

If  so,  are  those  studigs,  underway,  and  how  fsoon  can  we  expe<% 
some  results?     -  „         f  _ .  ». .  ir  .r  T- 

Dr.  Belsky.  I  could  not  be  true  to  my  profession  or  to  myself  if  I 
did  not  answer  that  yes,  we  need  more  research.  But  I  think  it  is 
very  important  for  me  to  emphasize  that  I  do  not  believe s  that ,  we  - 
are  discussing  an  issue  that  can  be  decided  by  science.  Scientific 
data  in  this  domain  serves  as  fuel  for  the  discussion,  but  I  don  t 
think  we  are  dealing  with  what  we  call  a  totally  empirical  ques- 

This  is  as  much  a  political  question  as  it  is  a  sderitific  question. 
We  have  been  doing  day  care  research  for  20  years.  There  is  a  lot 
going  on  and  there  are  some  inherent  complications  to  it.  So  it  is 
doubtful  that  my  science  will  solve  the  serious  issues  that  confront  ^ 
us  today,  for  examp>,  we  cannot  randomly  assign  families  to  child  ^ 
care  situations,  so  *e  don't  really  have  a  control  group.  We  cannot 
absolutely,  unconditionally  be  certain,  therefore,  that  differences 
that  emerge  between  day  care  and  home-reared  children  J*re- a 
function  of  the  care  setting  the  child  is  raised  in;  it  could  be  the 
kind  of  family  the  child  came  from;  all  of  which  says  to  me,  I  think 
we  have  enough  data  now  to  tell  us  where  we  need  to  go  in  the  day 
care  debate,  and  more  infant  day  care  research  won  t  tell  us  we 
should  or  shouldn't  have  infant  day  care. 

What  kind  of  day  care  ought  we  to  have,  if  we  believe  children 
are  the  future  of  society?  Group  comparisons  of  home  and  day  care 
reared  children  won't  answer  the  question  any  more  than  they 
have  at  this  point  nevertheless,  additional  research  will  continue  to 
illuminate  issues  and,  of  course,  we  need  to  be  doing  more  work  in 
this  area.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  day  care  research  has  re- 
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ceived  high  priority.  I  hope  that  that  day  is  coming.  But  please, 
let  s  not  get  our  expectations  up  too  high.  Future  research  will  not 
provide  all  the  answers  and,  at  any  rate,  we  confront  pressing 
issues  today.  I  am  proud  and  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  we 
know  a  great  deal  about  how  to  offer  quality  .care  and  remain  rea- 
sonably certain  that  ouv  children  will  flourish  .under. suchTcondi- 
ti0ns  _  V' 

Mr:  Coats.  In  listening  to. your  testimony,  ^sfodies^ljial;  you^ 
cited  here  seem  pretty,  incomplete  toj  draw, that  conclusion.  The 
only  thing  you  referenced  as  to  measurement  of- the  child's  em<£ 
tional  attachment  to  the  mother  and  the,  effect  of,  that  on  day  care^ 
tion     ln    te  was  ^  chaA'B  greeting  ito  the  mother,  after  separa- 

Common  sense  seems  to  indicate  that  the  act  of  separation,  drop- 
ping the  child  off,  would  be  more  traumatic  than  coming  back 
Everytime  we  took  our  kids  ,  to  a  babysitter,  they  cried,  and  every 
tune  we  picked  them  up,  there  were  happy..     ""  ,  ''* 

I  was  surprised  that  there  were  not  more  detailed  evaluations 
about  emotional  attachment,  other  than  just  greeting. 

Dr.  Belsky.  Let  me  say  that  in  the  manuscript  !  provided,  there 
is  more  detailed  evaluation.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  think  one 
thing  Congressmen,  as  well  as  psychologies  learn  is  that  the  piece 
of  information  they  think  serves  as  a  window  on  a  problex,  an  in- 
dicator of  functioning  of  the  economy,,  for  example,  or  of.  a  child's 
development  turns  out  to  be  not  necessarily  as  good  as  they  once 
thought  it  was.  In  point  of  fact,  when  the  initial  day  care  studies 
were  done  10  years  ago  on  infants,  what  people  looked-at  was  ex- 
actly what  you  are  talking  about— how  distressed  did  infants 
become  upor  separation.  What  became  very  clear,  as  hot  ohlvthe 
field  of  infant  day  care  developed,  but  the  field  of  infancymore  sev- 
erally, was  that  separation  distress  was  really  not  a  good  window 
What  we  found  was  that  the  way  the  child  organizes  his  behavior 
around  the  parent  upon  reentry  and  the  reestablishment  of  com- 
munications served  as  a  much  better  indicator  of  the  child's  psy- 
chological functioning;  evidence  of  the  validity  of  this  claim  comes 
from  the  fact  it  is  a  much  better  predictor  of  the  child's  future 
functioning. 

Recognize  of  course,  that  most  studies  show  very  little  difference 
between  home  care  and  day  care.  Where  they  do  show  differences 
they  show  it  around  this  critical  parameter  of  reunion  behavior 
which  seems  to  be  a  good  diagnostic  indicator  of  the  nature  of  the 
mtantrparent  relationship. 

Chairman  Miller  On  that  point,  what  do  we  know  about  the 
family  that  the  child  is  leaving  for  a  period  of  time  in  terms  of 
abuse  and  neglect  in  the  family  or  its  economics  status? 

Dr.  Belsky.  This  is  where  some  of  the  evidence  of  validity  comes 
from.  This  strange  situation  paradigm  which  we;  have  in  our  sci- 
ence is  being  questioned  by  some  because  it  is  becoming  a  new  10 
test  of  emotional  development  in  infancy  because  it  is  so  promising: 
it  is  working  better  than  people  have  seen  anything  in  early  infan- 
cy work,  but  people  don't  want  to  get  overwhelmed.  Some  evidence 
of  the  validity  of  the  procedure  comes  from  studies  of  abused  chil- 
dren which  show  a  much  higher  incidence  of  avoidance  as  opposed 
to  a  pattern  of  greeting  and  embracing  the  parent  following  separa- 


tion.  So  it  is  exactly  this  kind  of  diagnostic  indicator,  if  you  would,  -  ^ 
that  distinguishes  maltreated  and  nonmaltreated  infants  far  better  a 
than  whether  the  child  gets  distressed  or  not  following  separation.  -  f 
Ms.  Weissbourd.  I  will  take  it  out  of  the  political  and  scientific  4 
arena  to  the  human  arena.  I  think  we  really  do  know  what  infante'  n% 
need  in  their  first  years  and  when  Mr.  Miller  mentioned  families,  X 
think  we  need  to.  start  looking  at  the  wide  variety  of  families 1  and  '« 
what  they  can  offer.  We  have  a  population,  as  I  mentioned;  ofteenf 
age  parents.  Those  parents  and  children  obviously  benefit  from  a  j« 
day  care  setting  both  for  their  own  futures  as  weU*as  th^chi%  ^|< 
dren's  futures.  Likewise,  working  parents  require  day  care  settmgsf 

Other  parents  who  would  like  to  be  home  with  then-  chUAren  ^, 
should  have  the  option  to  be  at  home.  So  I  think  when  we  talk 
about  the  value  of  day  care  we  can't  talk  about  it  abstractly.  We  ; 
must  be  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  wide  variety  of  families  in;  || 

it  •  x  .  Ti.  i-  „  ...nnlii  nnA  A  am  an  A  ioflllP   Wp  mUflt  IULVB  ade-'  .AS* 
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must  ue  uuie  vu  in***  /V         w  *       .  V  -  - 

this  country.  It  is  a  supply  and  demand  issue.  We  must  have  ade- 
quate day  care  where  it  is  necesary,  and  options  where  appropriate.  t  ^ 
I  would  like  to  make  one  other  comment.  I  was  very  glad  that  -^m 
Representative  Miller  talked  about  the  expense  of  day  care,  par- 
ticularly infant  care.  I  think  that  we  need  to  work  on  the  assume 
tion  that  it  is  expensive,  and  we  need  to  educate  the  public  to  how 
cost  effective  that  expense  is.  There  is  no  substitute  for  a  good 
start.  Also,  we  must  recognize  that  until  now  day  care  has  been  : 
subsidized  by  the  people  working  in  the  programs.  The  salaries  of  >f| 
the  day  care  workers  have  really  been  the  subsidy  for  day  care  in  ,  -J, 

this  country.  _  _     .  _  .  .       „    '  -;- 

Mr.  Coats.  Maybe  this  is  the  wrong  panel,  but  if  we  were  looking 
at  infant  day  care,  and  the  suggestion  was  the  ratio  should  not  be 
greater  than  4  to  1   • I  j  v  - 

Ms.  Weissbourd.  Which  I  think  is  high.  -    \  ^ 

Mr.  Coats.  So  as  a  maximum,  4  to  1— maybe  3  to  1,  obviously  the  /  *?* 
lower  the  better— if  we  are  looking  at  a  ratio  of  3  or  4  to  1,  and  the  -vg- 
kind  of  day  care  facility  which  meets  the  safety  and  health  stand-4  \| 
ards  that  we  would  prefer  for  our  children,  and  we  are  looking  at  -J? 
providers  who  have  the  kind  of  education  and  some  of  the  experi- 
ence and  training  that  we  have  discussed,  do  any  of  you  have  an 
idea  what  kind  of  weekly  cost  we  are  considering?  On  the  average, 
what  are  we  thinking  of  here?  > 

Ms.  Guggenheimer.  Are  you  talking  about  a  center  or  family  *  if 
care  situation?  —        r  , 

Dr.  Coats.  Maybe  both.  Let's  try  to  set  up  the  preferred  situa-  $ 
tion,  and  I  know  it  varies,  but  it  is  for  young  infants,  something  v* 
that  you  would  want  to  take  your  infant  to.  That  is  what  we  are  .  | 
looking  at  roughly.  ,    Al  ICAAA 

Ms.  Weissbourd.  I  think  it  would  cost  approximate  $5,009  a 
year  to  give  really  high  quality  care,  the  kind  of  care  we  are  talk- 
ing  about.  ,  .  JO 

Mr.  Coats.  Are  the  rest  of  you  pretty  much  in  accord?  -  %g 

Chairman  Miller.  For  infant  care? 

Ms  Weissbourd.  Yes,  sir.  If  we  are  talking  about  1  to  6  ratio,;^ 
Ms,  Guggenheimer.  Unfortunately,  we  are  also  going  to  have  to  ~5 
generalize  because  the  cost  in  New  York  City  will  be  quite  differ  **- 
ent  than  the  cost  in  Arkansas.  .  i 
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Mr.  Coats  I  would  endorse  that.  It  is  about  $100  a  week.  Can 

,  Irf  talS^Jt?16  ^  °f  blfant  da*  ««  that       all  Si 

Ms.  Guggenheim  kr.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr- Be^ky-  I  think  so,  too.  If  one  could  pay  a  family  dav  care 
KikJKl  f  W6ek  to  .tak£  ^  of  y°«r  child,  alTShat  wyonSn 
I™       l  ^  d0'  presum^g  lfc  »  a  woman»  is  take  ca/e  of  two  chil- 
;    dren  and  make  a  reasonably  good  secondary  income  for  a  familv  If 

*    l°n^d  really       ««W  $100  a  week  I  thSk  you ;  could  end 
;    up  with  a  very  viable  market  out  there  where  the  consumer  would 
^*lv  oS.  rebate  the  Quality  and,  like  any  other  commodity, 
^^^EZt*"**  you  what  aS 

te^ilL*^  *-100  ismore.  money  at  this  point  than  we  are  ready 
to  spend.  The  irony  here  is  we  have  donithe  analysis,  we  have 
gone  through  so  many  of  these  issues  with  the  SStert  Prl 
gram.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  it  took  a  consortium  at  Cornell  todo 
the  cost/benefit  analysis  of  what  at  that  time  were  i^rceived  to  be 
excessive  expenditures;  if  the  returns  on  investment  were  real  and 
worthwhile-in  terms  of  less  behavior  problems  hTsdioot  Ks 
grade  retention  We  are  a  capitalist  society,  we  beheve  in  thl 
^mwin^We..beheve  V1  expenditures  and  depreciation  of 

velolimStol^uer?  ^  that  to  d-elopmental  probfems  and  £ 
One  hundred  dollars,  if  you  could  spend  $5,000  a  year  on  a  kid 
for  3  or  4  years  you  could  likely  cut  down  the  rate  ofaU  sorte  of 
developmental  disabilities  throughout  a  lifetime,  to  say  noS  of 
considering  the  tax  benefits.  I  would  invest  i™a  company  like^Lt 
I  would  buy  stock  in  it.  I  think  anybody  who T  sort  KosseLed  » 
capitalistic  mentality  would,  too.  possessed  a 

i»?  fWten  ifc         to  infante  or  your  children,  as  it  did  with  our 

Sink^ffL^il!^  a  d.eficit .this  year-  I  am  not  so.naive  asto 
think  that  this  return-on-investment  argument  is  going  to  persuade 

°bV^Tly  *  ^  isTterriblSfrSa?  her?  FoT| 

capitalist  society,  we  are  not  willing  to  make  capitalistic  invest 

Mr.  Coats.  That  result  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  these  re- 

is  of  STcare^1"'  ^  questions  on  what  the  emotional  effect 

HfcSfaSSf^'  ?6?  Iha,ve  a  Ut9e  bit  misunderstood.  I  would 
like  to  say  as  convincingly  as  I  know  how,  that  you  give  me  qualitv 

problems  than  you  will  ge>  in  average  family  care.  When  1  was 
CgJi°f.ffT?1 1  was/e^rting  £S> of  studies  that 
have  ooked  at  all  kinds  of  care.  If  we  single  out  the  trulv  excep- 
tionally high  quahty  university  based  care  that  is  most  expend? 
ws  don't  see  ifficulties,  it  is  only  when  we  look  at  till lev?  £ 

st"d,ies>  «,hich  «»«*  run  of  the  mill,  everyday  day  care 
that  potential  problems  in  children  arise 

Chairman  Miller  We  are  often  asked  to  expand  familv  dav 
care  How  do  we  achieve  some  assurance  that  theSTwili ft? Zdgy 
is  that  we  are  not  going  to  just  proliferate  the  system  and  have  a 
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lot  of  marginal  operators  in  and  out  of  the  system.  I  can  see  an  ar-  ;i 

Federal  licensing  for  basically  the  largest  and  best  fi-  $ 

nanced  day  care  centers  in  the  country,  to  keep  everybody  else  out-  3 

ofthffiS  Licensing  is  the  oldest  way  to  chop  down  your  competi-  ^ 

ti0How  do  we  arrive  at  those  assurances?  I  think  that  is  why  tfcfe  yj 
panel  is  so  important.  If  we  participate  in  expansiojv  -e  should 
KartSpate^in  the  upgrading  of  the  quality  and  tl jqjpy  ,.| 
of  dav  care;  because  that  is  the  central  theme  of  this  testimony.  If  >?* 
we  can  achieve  quality,  the  down  side  seems  to  be  minimal  or  non-  || 

eXM?BuRKE.  It  would  seem  to  me,  Congressman;  that  a  »riowj^;| 
tional  dialog  would  be  able  to  produce  this.  We  produce  fnythmg  - 
we  put  a  value  on  in  this  country.  If  we  put  a  priority  v^ue  on  our 
children,  we  can  put  a  priority  value  on  quality  care  for  our  child 
care  se^ces  We  can  also  establish  a  standard  criteria  for  that. 
SSoS^are  intelligent  enough  to  be  able  to  preclude  or  pre* 
Ke  mono^lization  factor  from  adversely  affecting ■$ 

There  are  abuses.  However  our  experiences  in  °ther  Hu^nan- 
Services  Programs  demonstrate  that  we  know -Jam 'to 'handle 
SbSfequifaEy  and  effectively  if  we  want  to.  We  should  factor,  *g 
fnto IrtSSg  a  quality  care  scale  that  all  of  us  would  be  able  to-  ^ 
a^efon  and  that  would-be  applied  equally  to  all  people.  I  think  - 

^Ms^wSSSL.  I  think  we  have  systems  of  monitoring  which 
we  know  can  work  and  have  not  been  funded,  so  they  are  not  avad- 


we  know  can  wont  anu  uavc  uui  i/toi       — »  —      .    tt^j  c*ow- 
able  to  work.  I  also  think  that  we  have  a  model  in 1  Head  Start 
where  we  have  proven  that  good  care  will  make  a  difference,  and  ^ 
we  need  to  think  about  extending  that  downward. 

&S£Sa- think  one  of  the*  issues  here  is  letting  our  citaens  £g 
take  advantage  of  their  liberties,  and  the  way, that  we  can  do  that,  ** 
which  I  think  we  feel  comfortable  with,  is  oy  adoptn^  much.^>| 
more  consumeristic  approach.  We  think  of  Government  regutahon.-  f 
I  thmk  there  needs  to  be  some  of  that,  but  the  consumer,- if £eis$ 
informed  and  he  is  educated-or  she-is  in  an  u^iensely  better ,  * 
position  to  make  that  choice,  tf  ■ there  is  a ^choico  to  be  made^    -  ^ 


make,  ana  an  100  oium  met      ...  «»~   .  ,   ,   .  f/v,o  T  t,m,„  u~n 
Second,  does  the  consumer  know  what  to  look  for?  I  have  been. 
suSnglyTismayed  that  even  the  well  functioning  middle :  dass^ 
households  l  deal  with  in  my  research  on  families  are  often  per-  | 
shaded  by  what  is  hung  on  the  walls  of  day  care  environments  as<-< 
opposed  to  what  goes  on  between  children  and  between  children 
and  caregivers,  ,    ~.  « 

Chairman  Miller.  Like  in  the  Congressman  s  office?  - 
Dr  Belsky.  Very  much  so.  So  the  issue  becomes  one  of  how  do  . . 
you  educate  your  consumer,  and  also  how  do  you  make  a  nw^ ;? 
but  there  where  a  consumer  can  shop  around  I  think  that  is  where?,.^ 
we  have  possibilities  well  beyond  even  regulation.  • 

Mr  Coato  My  time  is  up.  Let  me  conclude,  if  I  could,  by  saying^ 
that  in  educating  that  consumer,  Dr.  Belsky  and  others  I  wo^h; 
hope  that  we  would  not  just  assume  that  all  the  research  is  in >  and?  i 
that  we  would  continue  to  search  for  ana  provide  answers  to  what  l-g 
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think  are  some  very>  Xery  basic  questions  as  to  effects  of  child  care 
and  effects  of  parental  separation.  What  does  quSmean  veSS 
nonquahty?  These  and  lots  of  other  questions  need  to  teS^SSd 
Sm4?ancE  ^  h8Ve  fU"  ^  °f  taction  o^hich 
Ms.  Weissbourd  Part  of  what  needs  to  be  in  the  picture  is  the 
option  of  a  child  staying  at  home  with  the  parent.  So  we  are  not 
°nly  talking  about  outside  of  home  day  care  n0t 

howi^fJ  W°Uld  f  ntf r  ^J**  research  base  *e  notion  of 
52*  dwsanmate  knowledge  to  consumers?  How  do  you 

check  the  knowledge  that  you  are  producing  is  bemg  assimilated 

doTalUhe  SiH?g- to  gr  ^  5?  we  Icldemictens 

do  it  all  the  time  It  is  quite  something  else  for  it  to  be  digested 
Let  me  agree  with  Congressman  Coats  once  more.  Yes!  more^t 
search  or ,  the  effecte  if  day  care  is  needed.  But  pSse,  do  not  wait 
to  act  until  all  the  data  are  in-whenever  that  will  be  I  doubt  that 
we  will  ever  be  able  to  reach  a  simple  conclusioS  ablut  the  effecte 
of  day  care  pure  and  simple;  but  it  is  clear  that  we  know  how  to 
achieve  quality.  The  major  issues  which  confront  usLow^they  h> 
volve  our  willingness  to  pay  for  it  and  promote  it 
Ms.  Guggenheimer.  One  thing  we  have  found  is  that  parents  are 

of  letters  the  last  month  because  of  a  lot  of  newspaper  publicity 

wat  iHKi?  ?UfbhClt^  ^  -for  811  of  wSSSC  The 
2SLi?-i  •  ^  mforaiation  is  being  presented  in  books  and  other 
material  is  on  the  education  level  of  the  readershp 

eratn4Tenwh°0f  ftfj??"^  are/etting/re  from  virtually  illit- 
thftKf  nT?  have  trouble  reading  and  great  trouble  reading 
the  kind  of  material  that  comes  out  from  Government  or  private 
agencies  today.  One  of  the  things  that  has  to  be  prodded  now  is 
extremely  simple  examples  of  questions  parenteThould  ask  aid  oS 
servations  they  should  make;  what  parents  should™ ^oo?for^what 
q 'SS  8h°U  ^  ^for?  Dlacu*  *eir  children*  care 
his  or  Wg^nngfa  ?  <*»e8ti«w  about  what  a  parent  should  ask 
£  jherr  ch  d,to  find  out  whether  he  or  she  has  been  sexuaHv 
abused.  Very  httle  material  is  available  as  yet  thatsayf to  Srente 

andan  ESS  ^  *  l^  ^  *  a™'d  ^SZSS^Si 
Scare  consumer  is  an  extremely  important  part  of  qual' 

hJtJ*^*?13™-  -.think  *?"  »  M!ne  material  on  that.  I  would 

rS£»   to  8iv6  it  to  members  of  this  committee  as  models 

Chairman  Miller.  We  would  appreciate  that 

Congressman  Anthony. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

t  ^beginning  I  posed  kind  of  a  devil's  advocate  type 
tf^f  about  whether  or  not  there  was  a  need,  for  day  carefaSS 
ties.  If  other  witnesses  had  not  dispelled  it,  I  think  the  five  of '  vou 

nToSKS^^*^  yo^  testupony,  pro^hZhLl^ 
not  only  a  need  for  it  but  that  need  is  going  to  grow  as  the  oonulfl- 

*a  So.I.tldPk  *  *  important  now  for Thf Mbff  tf 
Congress  to  dessimmate  what  you  have  told  us  out  to  our  constitu 

SS5-  ^  thCre  Wi!l  ^  that  8«-ote  sup^rt  fo?the  preSni 
that  we  know  we  are  going  to  have  to  put  in  place  Programs 
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I  would  like  to  close  by  thanking  you  for  well  constructed, 
straight  to  the  point  testimony. 

Chairman  Miller.  Mrs.  Johnson.  ,  .  rttn  ar.a 

Mrs.  Johnson.  I  have  sort  of  a  frustration  with  what  we  are 
doing  here  today  because  with  me,  the  issue  is  not  whether  there  is 
a  need,  and  it  really  isn't  whether  or  not  we  know  how  to  provide 
Quality  care.  I  believe  there  is  a  need  and  the  fact  is  demand  is 
growing,  and  in  many  ways  I  think  we  are  failing  to  address  some 
of  the  ironies  of  why  we  are  not  meeting  it. 

I  know  in  my  own  community,  a  decaying  urban  area  of  70,000 
people,  v/e  tried  to  set  up  an  infant  day  care  center.  The  State  reg- 
ulations, are  so  demanding  there  is  no  way  to  do  it  at  a  price  that 
anybody  who  needs  it  could  possibly  afford  it.  So  that  brings  up  the 
issue  of  Government  subsidy,  but  the  job  is  so  big  out  there  that  I 
think  we  have  to  begin  looking  more  creatively  at  what  we  are 

d°If  fyou  look  at  the  testimony  that  has  been  given  today  about 
what  constitutes  quality  care,  hardly  any  quality  issues  are  ad- 
dressed in  our  licensing  system  nationwide.  The  ratio  requirement 
addresses  it  to  some  extent,  but  on  the  whole,  the  licensing  system 
has  very  little  to  do  with  quality  either  on  the  day  of  inspection, 
and  hardly  any  regard  at  all  in  a  long-term  forward-thinking 

"soHook  at  what  we  are  talking  about  and  at  the  dimensions  of 
the  problem  and  I  need  help.  I  would  like  to  hear  whether-for  in- 
stance Dr.  Guggenheimer,  I  liked  your  comment  about  oversight 
committees,  about  boards  of  directors-we  should  begin  looking  at 
a  different  requirement  of  community  involvement,  a  much  more 
aggressive  involvement  at  the  community  level?  Should  we  be  run- 
ning pilot  projects  throughout  the  Nation  where  we  eliminate  li- 
censure requirements  but  we  require  community  involvement  and 
objective  setting,  or  s  jmething  like  that? 

In  the  hearings  that  we  have  held  over  the  past  6  months,  there 
were  two  reasons  given  why  people  didn't  want  to  be  licensed.  One, 
they  didn't  want  to  report  the  income.  That,  frankly,  is  a  hell  or  a 
powerful  motivator.  ,       .  „.  . 

Two,  they  didn't  want  government  m  their  homes.  They  simply 
don't  trust  government.  They  don't  want  a  ^year-old  social 
worker  in  their  homes.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  that  kind  ot 
system  can  differentiate  between  the  woman  w  th  no  education  but 
an  absolutely  marvelous  person  in  your  terms  of  responsive  caring, 
communicating,  all  those  things  in  our  licensing  system  . 

So  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the  fundamental  things  we  have  to  do  is 
acknowledge  that  in  our  system,  there  is  very  little  relationship  to 
either  creating  the  services  we  need  or  the  quality  of  services  we 
need,  and  maybe  what  we  ought  to  be  thinking  about  together  are 
models  that  we  could  try  to  pilot.  Maybe  we  could  set  up  standards, 
goals,  objectives,  for  community  based  committees  and  talk  about 
what  kind  of  people  ought  to  be  on  those  committees.  I  served  on 
those  boards  of  directors,  I  know  there  are  aggressive  boards  of  di- 
rectors and  there  are  nonaggressive  boards  ....... 

Is  there  any  way  that  government  can  identify  what  kind  or  be- 
havior would  be  an  acceptable  substitute  for  a  licensing  model.' Is 
there  any  way  that  we  could  use  this  to  pull  in  those  people  who 
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don  t  want  to  be  licensed  but  who  would  participate,  and  who 
would  do  so  because  they  would  get  technicaThelp,  they  would  be 
eligible  for  nutrition  programs,  get  help  with  discipline  Issues,  nur- 
turing uaues,  some  of  our  best  people  to  help  them  be  better 
people.  We  do  learn  from  them. 

I  like  your  idea  about  these  governance  committees.  Can  we  use 
that  more  creatively  to  find  out  if  we  could  generate  within  com- 
munities a  more  flexible  response  to  need? 

The  voucher  prograi certainly  what  I  see  in  my  community  is  a 
two-tiered  system.  There  are  the  public  kids;  there  are  the  low 
income  kids;  the  subsidized  kids;,  and  they  are  bemK  Weeated 
now,  not  rationally  but  economically.  Is  that  the  kmlofAnierica 
we  want?  If  that  is  not  the  kind  of  America  we  want,  then  we^ have 
to  think  seriously  about  what  is  going  to  be  the  relationship,be- 
tween  FederaJ  program  dollars  and  communities.  I  don't  know-if 
rSy  flat  ^ut  ***      V°UCher  pTOgram  ***  been  tried 

Ms.  Guggenheimer.  Could  I  say  something  about  licensing?  I 
would  not  imply  that  licensing  is  useless.  Certainly  it  is  the  under- 

floor'  lf  y°u  ^  Jt  means  that  somebody  had 
looked  at  the  premises  to  see  if  they  are  safe.  It  means,  in  centers, 

tiT  ?%y  ^  ^  at  lea8t  a  review  to  see  if  teachere  are  accred- 
ited, if  they  have  had  any  training. 

.  The  problem  is  is  that  license  staff  may  go  in  every  1,  or-  in.some 
instances  every  3,  years.  Often  it  is  an  ainounc^  visit,  lSrS 
are  trained  to  look  for  a  lot  of  physical  defects.  -There  are.  many 

22,4rt,T2to  ag!n?'.es'  <*  education,  recreation  depart- 

ments,  that  have  additional  help  they  could  give  to  programs 
As  far  as  community  boards  are  concerned,  I  think  the  greatest 

Hnn'f  ^°-ld  V  P/0^8"1  grating  in  isolation  where 
f^fi  o  nu*iS°^e  m  out'  where  a  parent  is  told  it  is  distract 
d&S?  tchlld  lf  you  W  md  Vlsit  it-  That  kind  of  advice  parents 
SSf  fcT^i"  f  ^  danger  8igna1'  it  is -dangerous  if  'nobody 
fl^  Jn^and.°Utr  °La  program  on  a  fairly  regular  basis-volun- 
teers or  parents  In  the  senior  services,  for  instance,  we  have  enor- 
mous numbers  of  vo  unteers  in  the  nutrition  prograni.  We  wouldVt 
be  able  to  run  the  lunch  programs  if  it  weren't  for  the  fact  that 
they  are  m  any  one  of  the  senior  services— 40,  50,  60  volunteers 

^RngT  R-^-FVEi  We  <K  }™ve  that  in  child™ 
thatfn  wonderful  if  we  tried  to  build  some  of 

Dr.  Belskv.  I  wonder  if  one  of  the  ways  to  achieve  such  goals 
beyond  more  licensing  is  to  build  in  more  incentives  to  being  a  care 
giver  from  an  economic  standpoint.  For  example,  enable  people  to 
take  advantage  of  existing  tax  opportunities  for  using  yourhouse 
as  a  day  care  home.  My  wife's  experience  as  a  day  care  supervisor 
Hninarfi^mJnUn!1ty  was  that  providers  often  had  real  difficulties 
doing  this.  Could  more  be  done  and  could  this  benefit  be  def<-nd- 
^T^y^example  for  letting  renters  write  off  some  of  their  at 
it  they  are  providing  family  day  care. 

thJ?LJS?N^«  !?•  8  TO  g00d  P0^-  1  think  it  points  out 
Sftwe  need  to  differentmte  between  the  private  home  setting  and 
the  center  setting,  even  if  the  center  is  small.  Licensine  much 
better  oversight,  boards  of  directors  and  thin^like SSght be 
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relevant  to  the  larger  sector.  We  have  to  look  at  a  way  to  stimulate 
that,  but  also  alternatives  to  oversee  the  individual  home  sector. 

Dr.  Belsky.  Let's  remember  most  care  in  this  country,  particu- 
larly kifant  care,  but  all  day  care,  does  not  take  place  in  the 
center.  If  a  licensor  came  in  and  certified  your  home  as  adequate  to 
use  as  a  tax  writeoff,  all  of  a  sudden  I  think  you  might  have  people 
clamoring  to  be  licensed.  *  , 

Mrs.  Johnson.  I  think  that  1  very  $ood  point  and  a  very  good 
suggestion.  It  clarifies  througl  your  saying  most  infant  qare  is  not 
publicly  based.  That  is  true.  I  don't  mean  pubhely  supported,  there 
aren't  centers  that  take  little  children,  although  there  are  mothers 
of  little  children  working.  That  is  what  I  call  the  unregulated  in- 
dustry that  is  out  there,  but  we  actually  , know  nothing*atout  be- 
cause we  don't  have  the  means  to  do  it  Few  home, care  establish- 
ments can  afford  to  deal  with  the  Government       .      ^     •  - 

Dr.  Belsky.  If  you  think  of  the  marginal  difference  between 
being  able  to  take  care  in  your  home  of  one  or  two  other  chudren, 
plus  write  off  part  of  your  mortgage  or  rent,  and  balance  that  off 
against  the  salary  which  you  would  get  going  out  and  working,  but 
then  having  to  pay  for  child  care,  then  all  of  a  sudden  you  may 
have  a  supply  of  people  opting  to  provide  care  you  didn  t  have 
before.  We  come  back  to  the  supply  and  demand. 

Mrs.  Johnson.  Can  we  allow  somebody  to  have  a  rent  deduction 
or  mortgage  deduction  without  licensure? 

Ms.  WmsSBOURD.  There  is  a  way.  There  are  networks  of  family 
day  care  programs  in  some  communities  where  there  is  supervi- 
sion, where  there  is  training,  where  there  is  status  to  the  family 
day  care  home  provider.  One  of  the  issues  is  there  is  no  status  for 
the  family  day  care  home  provider.  It  is  not  looked  at  as  a  profes- 

S1°One  thing  that  would  assist  in  changing  that,  would  be  to  allow 
family  day  care  home  providers  to  be  part  of  an  educational  and 
implementation  network.  It  would  make  a  difference  m  the  way 
that  those  homes  were  coming  out,  because  you  are  right,  there  is 
an  underground  system  all  around  the  country. 

Ms.  Weissboubd.  You  have  to  look  at  what  is  happening  all 
across  the  country.  I  do  want  to  get  this  one  thing  in  because  I 
think  I  said  it.  We  are  finding  that  they  are  being  zoned  outof 
family  day  care  in  community  after  community  across  thecountry. 
We  have  been  receiving  requests  for  help.  I  know  the  C^dren  s 
Foundation  hassles.  Because  all  of  a  sudden  communities  do  n  t  like 
them  having  children.  They  say  this  is  a  business,  and  they  are 
being  zoned  out  in  one  way  or  another,  and  that  I  think  is  some- 
thing you  could  address  almost  immediately. 

Dr  Belsky.  The  point  made  about  the  family  day  care  networks 
I  know  was  in  Dr.  Etaugh's  written  testimony,  but  didn  t  come  out 
in  my  lengthier  written  testimony.  These  supervised  family  day 
care  homes  are  the  ones  that  have  been  documented  to  provide 
much  higher  quality  care  and  to  have  much  better  outcomes  for 
children.  '         ,    .  ^ 

All  of  a  sudden  if  you  get  to  write  off  part  of  your  mortgage  or 
rent  for  participating  in  the  supervisory  network,  there  is  a  social 
exchange  there.  Not  anybody  can  say  "I  am  supervising  kids,  I  am 
having  day  care  and  I  will  write  it  off,"  you  get  some  regulatory 
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control,  which  is  clearly  a  social  exchange,  not  big  brother  comin* 
and  saying  you  have  to  do  this  rather,  slytag  that  5  you  w^Sf 
benefit^you  need  to  make  the  exchange  By  lltttog  i  help  wu  «* 
some  educational  process  going  on,  could  work,  ind  m  ZL  mlt 

system  ^  m  m°therS  like  that  ^  ®"  beSg  P^Ta  S<1 


.Mrs.  Johnson.  I  agree  that  can  benefit.  Would  you  be  willing  to 
give  them  a  tax  writeoff?  Not  require  them  to  Uoense    thStt  a  m 

change?       06  Witha  Hcensed  «lnter»  wcuId  ST  be  a Irf^ex*  # 


-  V., ■-»;-"  ■ 

\,v"  -is 


Ms.  Weissbourd.  Where  there  was  training  going  on? 
Mrs.  Johnson.  Someone  whose  responsibUlfy  tothat-—    '  W 
Chairman  Miller.  Satellite?  .  im 

^J?™0^801*-  ^  we  Jcould  ^  States  t<>  develop  outside  of  %# 
their  own  licensure  law  and   F         c  ™  ,  J|§ 

Dr.  BELSfTf  In  tact,  licensure  is  a  rubber  stamp.  We  are  reallvftt 
mterested  m  the  process  that  licensure  stands  for.  VpaSwffi'^ 
in  the  networks  you  are  better  able  to  assure  tff-nSSftJS^ 
simply  by  Ucensure.  I  think  if  you  had  Te^orkV  w^e^peopte  % 

writeoff  orTntei^  Ptrticr««?  ftam,  like  a  moS^€ 
wnteott  or  rent  writeoff,  then  licensing  would  become  moot  fe. 

Mrs.  Johnson.  Thank  you.  "  W 

Ms.  Guggenheimer.  There  have  been  industries  that  have  ner-  <I 

sonnel  departments  establish  networks  of  family  day  care  oSratora  <& 

3ifAlnfdU8ft-  Steelcase  18  *"  exampleyThey^ctuanj *hdp  3* 
™WS  ^e  day  care  programs.  They  sutJervWthem  S  M 

netoort  *&£lfi?l"  PUWiC  *%5*  8^  I  estebtah  I 

(Sf™«  ^  ly  d%  ^  R«"idew  ^"nd  the  school.  '  4 
Chairman  Miller.  Mr.  Anthony.  ,  $ 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wanted  30  seconds.  I  want  to  try  to  summarize 

SttilfSli!!^^  lasl di8CUSSi0i1-  ^  fiMRfS 

IJffiS^  uy  havf  ?"d  we  need  certain  things  and  I  have 
gone  back  through  some  of  the  testimony.  "  Y 

t  We  say  that  we  need  a  Federal  aeencv  wp  npoH  t?~j„.»i 

involvement  here  but  in  1981  we  re^Eded  the  M 

day  care  standards,  so  we  dumped  thatoff  on  to  somebodv ^fie  I? 

response  to  a  lot  of  people  saying there  was  tec .much nwney  beiS    '  4 

tundmg  under  title  XX,  we  chopped  down  on  our  child  care  food 

EST*  and  that>  not  to  even  ab™t  the  dTffe^e  thafwe 
have  in  our  dependent  care  tax  credit  versus  salary  and !  frinX T ben- 
efits, salaried  reduction  plan.  So  if  I  understand wlS  you  are 
saying  is  please  go  in  there  and  make  sense  out  of  some^ pfflSs 
we  have  passed  and  amended  since  1981-a  big  challenge  pr0grams 

aATc&£j  ^  Vei7  ™*  ^  y™  time  ■  y 

Harder aofetanl ;  to  the  vice  chSlor,  uSl/jfwisSn 

S^Pfr''  %rla  Curtis,  policy  analyst,  National  Black ChSdlE 

foV™  Tni  fc8tltU  a'"  and  Joyce  -Black'  Public  Policy  chair/oSd  Wei- 
fare  League  of  America;  president,  Day  Care  Council  of  New  York 
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As  with  the  previous  witnesses,  your  prepared  statements  will  be 
placed  in  the  record  in  their  entirety  and  the  extent  to  which  you 
can  summarize  or  respond  to  what  you  have  heard  earlier  today,  it 
would  be  appreciated  by  the  committee. 

We  will  start  with  Julia  Holmes. 

Perhaps  we  should  take  Governor  Kean  at  this  time.  Welcome  to 
the  committee  and  we  look  forward  to  your  testimony  and  appreci- 
ate you  taking  time  from  your  busy  schedule  to  come  and  share 
your  insights  and  your  concerns  on  the  providing  of  quality  day 
care,  and  we  also  recognize  that  you  come  here  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Human  Resources  Committee  of  the  National  Governors'  Asso- 
ciation. ,  •  -X 

Your  prepared  statement  will  be  placed  in  the  record  in  its  en- 
tirety and  proceed  in  any  manner  which  is  most  comfortable. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  THOMAS  H.  KEAN,  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW 
JERSEY;  CHAIR,  HUMAN  RESOURCES  COMMITTEE,  NATIONAL 
GOVERNORS'  ASSOCIATION 

Governor  Kean.  Thank  you,  Congressman.  I  will  excerpt  from 
my  prepared  testimony.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
your  invitation.  I  know  that  you  arc  not  a  newcomer  to  this  issue,  * 
know  of  your  deep  concern  and  I  know  that  this  committee  in  all 
probability  would  not  exist  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  foresight  and 
your  efforts.  So  on  behalf  of  many  people,  I  want  to  say  thank  you 
for  that.  „      ,  , _ 

I  believe  that  increasing  the  availability  of  good  child  care  is  one 
of  the  most  pressing  human  resources  issues  facing  us  today.  The 
strength  of  the  modern  family  depends  on  child  care.  The  Jiealth 
and  welfare  of  children  depends  on  child  care.  And,  increasingly, 
the  success  of  American  business  depends  on  child  care. 

The  most  striking  message  of  the  series  on  day  care  in  the  Ne*v 
York  Times  this  week  was  the  astonishing  degree  to  which  day 
care  has  become  a  part  of  American  life.  When  52  percent  of  our 
children  under  6  have  w  king  mothers,  then  we  are  dealing  with 
a  need  and  a  service  that  is  pervasive  and  critical  to  every  segment 
.0/  the  population.  . 

The  institution  of  day  care  has  changed  dramatically  from  a 
rather  unnoticed  service  purchased  by  a  minority  of  families,  to  a 
service  that  most  Americans  raising  families  will  avail  thenwelves 
of.  Whereas  day  care  was  formerly  a  special  and  limited  need,  now 
it  is  a  social  and  economic  necessity.  TTO  ^ 

The  necessity  is  great  and  getting  greater.  The  U.S.  Census 
Bureau  estimates  that  there  are  currently  44.5  million  children  age 
13  and  under  with  mothers  in  the  work  force.  Of  these  children, 
19.4  million  are  age  5  and  under  and  25.1  million  are  age  6  to  1- 
years  old.  Jurt  as  striking,  the  percentage  of  women  in  the  work- 
force has  increased  from  37.7  percent  in  1970  to  53.2  percent  today. 

These  and  other  statistics  illustrate  the,  revolutionary  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  American  family.  The  two-parent 
family  where  both  parents  work  is  rapidly  becoming  the  norm  for 
our  society.  Furthermore,  the  number  of  single  parent  families 
headed  by  women  is  rising  dramatically  and  demands  our  immedi- 
ate attention. 
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«iJ  £  ^S"4?1!'  to  note  that  the  increased  labor  force  participa-  - 
ma™ J|2  fldy  Xol«ntoiy  Increasingly,  the  woman  is  the  pri- 

hi/LS  •ear^^i.a,s-^gle  parent  111  many  households 

^e^m.cr°.me  »  needed  to  lift  the  two^arner  family  out  of  povTrty  or 
SCft?  home  or  to  Provide  educational  opportunitiS  forheJ,.  #J 

SKfkJSf  fb^\y>0{ these  y^0"1611  to  enter  the  labor  force  is  e*  % 
sential  to  the  family's«conomic  security.  Child  care  is  often  an  ab-  *3 
solute  prerequisite  for  their  participation  80  *T 

I  want  to  point  out  that  there  are  other,  noneconomic  factors M 
&^f^^^Ltr  c™*<»*  unices  CuEuS^^ 


own  home  or  in  a  foster  home.  There  is  also  a  need  forintennfttent  M 
fem?ivCTh.<,8l,P^  °f  3  Lr6atment  Plan  for  adults  in  a  S-f 
ofthese^eeds  ^  8yS  mUSt  fc  flexible  enoueh  to  meet  ■?  || 
In  short,  the  demand  for  day  care  is  becoming  comparable  I  be-  'S 
heve,  to  the  demand  for  education  and  for  medical  care  Our  rt  M 
sponse  to  date,  I  am  afraid,  has  not  caught  up  wi th^he^rowth  and  " 
the  pervasiveness  of  the  demand.  Day  care  is  fast  £omine  a 
mature  institution  in  the  fabric  of  American  societyTbut^u3li5 
E?£Sh  ^t"123"0?18  remain  largely  immature  in  the*  BSE 
mg  about  how  the  service  should  be  provided.  Mr  Chairman  I  be-. 
heve  we  must  change  the  way  we  think  about  day  care 

rt3lTv,n/JLmean+  the  ?ubhc  and  the  Private  sector-must' 
ti&7,  2*3  ea™  to  "lake  more  day  care  available,  and  at  a  cost 
mf»t  0ISabl!  *?  business,  nonprofit  organizations,  and  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  to  the  purchaser  of  care  . 

iouTSofdaTSe6  h°W  to  P1*0Perly  HCen8e  and  regulate  *e  var- 
We  must  recognize  the  importance  of  day  care  as  a  pre-educa- 
honal  or  concurrent  educational  experience,  and  determmThow  it 
can  and  should  be  related  to  our  educational  system 

<Jl,f  J^!^0gnif  that  an£  opportunity  to  break  the  welfare 
cycle  depends  upon  day  care.  We  cannot  expect  low-income  narente 

career    ^  ^        JObs  * their  C™dren  » ™* W 

The  Governors  are  ready  aiid  willing  to  work  with  Federal  lead- 

Z^i^Z  ^-to  cfft  an  Ipproach  to  da/cS thatis 
consistent  with  the  realities  of  social  and  economic  life  For  this 

^SivSieT611  %  ad°Pted  3  "I™"*  »°licy  0n  child™  ^ gSte 

•J^LiT?  atu*impt  to  develop  a  more  comprehensive  national  ap- 
proach to  child  care  services,  we  must  recognize  both  the  scone  of 

Sw^F ederaf^Ste  T>lvemen?by  ffprivarsStor 

L^i^rt.  *     '  State,  and  local  government.  It  is  particularly 
v  ?u°£ I  2?  ^fintein  a  reasonable  balance  betwee^TprivS 
LIS,  ,    "&  Pubhcl.v  tonded  day  care,  so  that  we  avoid  a  latee 
2t  frnr-11^680111*068.^11!^  escalation  of  costs  that  coufd 

zs^jffgsas*  the     relati0^hiP  ^e. 

The  Federal  Government,  the  States  and  private  employers 
should  adopt  flexible  work  scheduling  and  leave  policies Tnere 2! 


/J 
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also  a  need  for  improved  maternity  leave,  health  and  employee  as- 
sistance benefits  and  a  reduction  in  the  punitive  effects  and  dis- 
criminatory nature  of  break-in-service  personnel  policies. 

Second,  the  availability  of  affordable  child  care  must  be  made  an 
integral  component  of  national  income  security  and  employment 
programs.  Child  care  should  be  carefully  coordinated  with  work  re- 
quirements and  training  opportunities.  The  Governors  would  argue 
that  the  success  of  these  costly  programs  depends  in  large  part  on 
the  child  care  component  , 

Third,  we  must  learn  to  become  more  innovative  in  the  way  we 
provide  child  care  services.  .  . 

Too  often  we  treat  clients  as  passive  recipients  of  services  rather 
than  active  consumers  who  can  also  choose  and  monitor  the  quality 
of  care  that  their  children  receive.  In  New  Jersey,  for  example,  we 
have  established  a  voucher  program  that  has  reduced  child  care 
costs  and  increased  client  involvement  in  selecting  child  care.  This 
program  has  also  enabled  clients  to  place  their  children  in  pro- 
grams nearer  their  homes,  since  publicly  funded  day  care  centers 
are  not  always  in  their  neighborhoods.  We  also  train  these  clients 
to  identify  quality  programs  for  their  children  so  that  they  can 
make  informed  choices.  This  program,  originally  funded  with  Fed- 
eral dollars  as  a  demonstration  project,  has  been  so  successful  that 
we  have  continued  the  project  with  State  funds.  . 

Fourth,  we  must  also  carefullv  plan  publicly  funded  child  care 
services  and  target  them  toward  persons  with  the  greatest  needs. 
Child  care  is  often  essential  for  persons  on  public  assistance  who 
want  to  work.  In  New  Jersey,  we  have  found  that  extending  day 
care  support  for  persons  for  several  months  after  they  begin  em- 
ployment is  often  essential  during  this  transition  to  full  independ- 
ence and  seif-sufficiency. 

Fifth,  it  is  critical  that  we  encourage  the  corporate  sector  to  play 
a  key  role.  Child  care  makes  good  business  sense.  There  now  • 
about  1,000  companies  nationwide  providing  some  sort  of  child  day 
care  assistance  to  their  employees.  One  textile  firm  studied  by  the 
child  development  and  family  living  department  at  Texas  Woman  s 
University  provides  a  good  example  of  the  benefits  available  to 
business.  This  firm  set  up  a  child  care  center  which  is  used  by  26 
percent  of  its  87  employees.  The  company  estimates  that  it  gains  $6 
for  every  $1  spent  on  child  care,  by  reducing  turnover  from  40  to  7 
percent  and  absenteeism  from  10  to  1  percent.  It  also  reduced  its 
payroll  by  10  production  and  5  office  workers,  saving  salary  and 
training  costs  of  15  employees  and  reducing  work  space%  m 

In  New  Jersey,  I  initiated  in  1982  a  project  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  employers  in  establishing  or  arranging  child  care 
services  for  their  employees.  We  have  learned  that  many  employ? 
ers  do  not  provide  this  service  because  they  do  not  know  of  the  al- 
ternatives available  to  them,  or  because  they  are  unaware  of  the 
many  benefits  that  can  accrue  to  the  company  through  such  a  pro- 
gram. Since  the  project  was  initiated,  the  number  of  such  programs 
in  our  State  has  increased  fourfold.  « 

We  ask  that  the  Congress  recognize  the  important  role,  that  can 
be  played  by  employers  and  other  segments  of  the  private  sector. 
We  would  urge  you  to  exzuine  how  the  tax  structure  can  be 
changed  to  encourage  such  corporate  involvement. 
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Sixth  we  should  make  better  use  of  existing  facilities  and  pro- 
grams. For  example,  local  school  districts  are  responding  to  the 
need  for  caring  for  children  for  greater  lengths  of  tune  by  offering 
*"d.f  kndergarten.  Many  of  the  schools  hi  New  Jersey*  have  ^ 
cently  adopted  this  option. 

Many  of  our  elementary  schools  end  their  day  early  in  the  after- 
noon without  any  provision  for  after  school  care,  even  though  these 

!Sl  twT  .  6-  m^  retUr,n  to  empty  homes>  "n^ed  for 
until  their  parents  arrive  from  work. 

niSr^y'  th«  .Governors  want  to  emphasize  that  when  parents 
&  S  cluldrenkm  c,hild  care,  they  should  feel  assured  that 

u  ldrCn  be.safe'  Beceat  aews  stories  about  child  abuse 
m  child  care  settings  is  causing  serious  concern  for  all  of  us  and 
States  must  be  prepared  to  act  quickly  to  take  corrective  action 

eraTSS'ktLf  86  8U>rieS  Sh°Uld  trigg6r  additional  Fed- 

noS!£TSn.be"eves  that  the  Federal  Government  should  rec- 
^tenTn^0%Sta.u  S  CTary  resP°nsfoi»ty  to  establish  and  enforce 
standards  for  the  child  care  provider.  Federal  assistance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  State  standards,  and  Federal  aariatance  fa 

ffiSSSSS^ state  lines'  -  ta  of  h6lp>  -  «  a «- 

<2nJ?eu  ierSey'  We  fre  working  on  legislation  to  require  employ- 
ees of  child  care  centers  to  undergo  criminal  background  checks 
and  fingerprinting  We  also  plan  to  involve  parents  more  fa  child 
care  centers,  which  should  prove  helpful  in  monitoring  these  Si- 
Meeting  the  needs  of  children  must  be  one  of  our  highest  nation- 

iJ5??,"\3?  Singlt  °f  SOciety  can  PrS  ad^te  i 

fnHT.^Chlld^reWbui  th50Ugh  a  comprehensive  national  polky 
»n5  SS  c°°rdlnated  efforts  of  government,  voluntary  organizations, 
and  the  business  community,  we  can  begin  to  expand  .W  serv- 

fK^M?mberS  °f  Con&ress'  y°u  have  particular  -esponsibility  for 

^vT¥edenrfllP:?±ti0n,  ?UCC6SS  °f  many  <*the  most  * 

£5? f  federal  programs  such  as  income  assistance  and  employ- 
ment and  training,  depends  in  part  on  child  care.  The  Governors 
Shv  for  SfUlly  te^JxPansions  in  child  care  shoSd ™  a 
graSs  USC  °  6(161,31  d0llars  for  domestic  pro- 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  vou 
[Prepared  statement  of  Thomas  H  Kean  followsf]  * 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kban,  Governor  or  New  Jersey;  Chair, 
Human  Resources  Committee,  National  Governors'  Association 

I  AM  PLEASED  TO  TESTIFY  ON  CHILD  CARE  BEFORE  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 

on  Children,  Youth  and  Families  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Governors'  Association, 

I  BELIEVE  THAT  INCREASING  THE  AVAILABILITY  OF  GOOD  CHILD  CARE  IS 
ONE  OF  THE  MOST  PRESSING  HUMAN  RESOURCES  ISSUES  FACING  US  TODAY, 

The  strength  of  the  modern  family  depends  on  child  care.  The 

HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  OF  CHILDREN  DEPENDS  ON  CHILD  CARE.  AND, 
INCREASINGLY,  THE  SUCCESS  OF  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  DEPENDS  ON  CHILD 
CARE. 

The  most  striking  message  of  the  series  on  day  care  in  the  New 
York  Times  this  week  was  the  astonishing  degree  to  which  day  care 

HAS  BECOME  A  PART  OF  AMERICAN  LlPE.  WHEN  52  PERCENT  OF  OUR 
CHILDREN  UNDER  SIX  HAVE  WORKING  MOTHERS,  THEN  WE  ARE  DEALING  WITH 
A   NEED   AND  A   SERVICE   THAT    IS  PERVASIVE   AND  CRITICAL   TO  EVERY 

segment  of  the  population. 

The  institution  of  day  care  has  changed  dramatically  from  a 

RATHER  UNNOTICED  SERVICE  PURCHASED  BY  A  MINORITY  OF  FAMILIES,  TO 
A  SERVICE  THAT  MOST  AMERICANS  RAISING  FAMILIES  ILL  AVAIL 
THEMSELVES  OF.  WHEREAS  DAY  CARE  WAS  FORMERLY  A  SPECIAL  AND 
LIMITED  NEED,  NOW  IT  IS  A  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  NECESSITY. 

The  necessity  is  great  and  gating  greater.  The  United  States 
Census  Bureau  estimates  that  there  are  currently  44,5  million 

CHILDREN   AGE    13  AND  UNDER  WITH   MOTHERS    IN   THE   WORKFORCE.  OF 
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THESE  CHILDREN,  19.1  MILLION  ARE  AGE  5  AND  UNDER  AND  25.1  MILLION 
ARE  AGE  6  TO  13  YEARS  OLD.  JUST  AS  STRIKING,  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF 
WOMEN  IN  THE  WORKFORCE  HAS  INCREASED  FROM  3.7.7  PERCENT  iU  I960  TO 
53.2  PERCENT  TODAY. 

THESE  AND  OTHER  STATISTICS  ILLUSTRATE  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  CHANGE 
THAT  HAS  TAKEN  PLACE  IN  THE  AMERICAN  FAMILY.  THE  TWO  PARENT 
FAMILY  WHERE  fifllH  PARENTS  WORK  IS  RAPIDLY  BECOMING  THE  NORM  FOR 
OUR  SOCIETY.  FURTHERMORE,  THE  RISE  IN  SINGLE  PARENT  FAMILIES 
HEADED  BY  WOMEN  PRESENTS  SPECIAL  NEEDS  WHICH  DEMAND  OUR  IMMEDIATE 
ATTENTION. 

IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  NOTE  THAT  THE  INCREASED  LABOR  FORCE 
PARTICIPATION  IS  NOT  SOLELY  VOLUNTARY.  INCREASINGLY,  THE  WOMAN 
IS  THE  PRIMARY  WAGE  EARNER  in  A  SINGLE  PARENT  FAMILY.  IN  MANY 
HOUSEHOLDS  HER  INCOME  IS  NEEDED  TO  LIFT  THE  TWO-EARNER  FAMILY  OUT 
OF  POVERTY,  OR  TO  MAINTAIN  A  HOME,  OR  TO  PROVIDE  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  HER  CHILDREN.  THE  ABILITY  OF  THESE  WOMEN  TO 
ENTER    THE    LABOR    FORCE    IS    ESSENTIAL    TO  'THE    FAMILY'S  ECONOMIC 

security.  Child  care  is  often  an  absolute  prerequisite  for  their 
participation. 

I  WANT  TO  POINT  OUT  THAT  THERE  ARE  OTHER,  NON-ECONOMIC  FACTORS 
WHICH  INCREASE  THE  DEMAND  FOR  CHILD  CARE  SERVICES.  CHILD  CARE 
CAN  BE  A  VITAL  ELEMENT  OF  A  SERVICE  PLAN  FOR  A  DISADVANTAGED  OR 
HANDICAPPED  CHILD.  In  OTHER  INSTANCES,  CHILD  CARE  MAY  BE  NEEDED 
AS   PART   OF  A   PROTECTIVE   SERVICE   PLAN  THAT   ENABLES  A   CHILD  TO 
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REMAIN  IN  HIS  OWN  HOME  OR  IN  A  FOSTER  HOME,  THERE  IS  ALSO  A  NEED 
FOR  INTERMITTENT  CHILD  CARE  AS  PART  OF  A  TREATMENT  PLAN  FOR 
ADULTS  IN  A  TROUBLED  FAMILY,  THE  CHILD  CARE  SYSTEM  MUST  BE 
FLEXIBLE  ENOUGH  TO  MEET  ALL  OF  THESE  NEEDS, 

In  short,  the  demand  for  day  care  is  becoming  COMPARABLE,  I 

BELIEVE ,  TO  THE  DEMAND  FOR  EDUCATION  AND  FOR  MEDICAL  CARE.  OUR 
RESPONSE  TO  DATE,  I  AM  AFRAID,  HAS  NOT  CAUGHT  UP  WITH  THE  GROWTH 
AND  THE  PERVASIVENESS  OF  THE  DEMAND,'  DAY  CARE  IS  FAST  BECOMING  A 
MATURE  INSTITUTION  IN  THE  FABRIC  OF  AMERICAN  SOCIETY,  BUT  OUR 
PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  ORGANIZATIONS  REMAIN  LARGELY  IMMATURE  IN  THEIR 
THINKING  ABOUT  HOW  THE  SERVICE  SHOULD  BE  PROVIDED,  MR,  CHAIRMAN, 
I  BELIEVE  WE  MUST  CHANGE  THE  WAY  WE  THINK  ABOUT  DAY  CARE, 

•  WE  -  AND  I  MEAN  THE  PUBLIC  SECTOR  AND  THE  PRIVATE 
SECTOR  —  MUST  DEVISE  THE  MEANS  TO  MAKE  MORE  DAY 
CARE  AVAILABLE,  AND  AT  A  COST  THAT  IS  AFFORDABLE 
TO  BUSINESS,  NON-PROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS,  AND 
GOVERNMENT,     AS  WELL  AS  TO  THE  PURCHASER  OF  CARE, 

When   you   speculate    about    the    huge   need  I 

MENTIONED,  YOU  HAVE  TO  WONDER  IF  MILLIONS  OF  MORE 
FAMILIES  WOULD  NOT  USE  DAY  CARE  IF  THE  SLOTS  WERE 
AVAILABLE, 

f     We  must  determine  how  to  properly  license  and 

REGULATE  THE  VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  DAY  CARE. 
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We  must  recognize  the  importance  of  day  care  as. a 

PRE-EDUCATIONAL  OR  CONCURRENT  EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIENCE,  AND  DETERMINE  HOW  IT  CAN  AND  SHOULD  BE 

related  to  our  educational  system. 
We  must  recognize  that  any  opportunity  to  break 

THE  WELFARE  CYCLE  DEPENDS  UPON  DAY  CARE.  V.E 
CANNOT  EXPECT  LOW-INCOME  PARENTS  TO  SEEK  WORK  AND 
RETAIN    THEIR    JOBS     IF    THEIR    CHILDREN    ARE  NOT 

properly  cared  for, 
The  Governors  are  ready  and  willing  to  work  with  federal  leaders 

AND  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  TO  CRAFT  AN  APPROACH  TO  DAY  CARE  THAT  IS 
CONSISTENT  WITH  THE  REALITIES  OF  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  LIFE.  FOR 
THIS  REASON,  WE  RECENTLY  ADOPTED  A  SEPARATE  POLICY  ON  CHILDREN  TO 

guide  our  activities. 

Our  policy  supports  a  comprehensive  approach  towards  children  and 
families.   One  component  IS  OUR  BELIEF  THAT: 

"A  MINIMUM  INCOME  LEVEL  SUFFICIENT  TO  PROVIDE 
SOME  BASIC  LEVEL  OF  FOOD,  SHELTER, 
TRANSPORTATION,  .CLOTHING  AND  HEALTH  CARE 
THROUGH  EMPLOYMENT  OR  INCOME  SECURITY  OR 
CHILD  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS,  IS  AN  ESSENTIAL  STEP 
TO  ENSURING  FAMILY  STABILITY  AND  HEALTHY 
CHILD  DEVELOPMENT." 
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A  SECOND    COHPONENT   OF    OUR   POLICY   SPECIFICALLY   ADDRESSES  CHILD 
CARE: 

"States  should  seek  a  balance  of  public  and 

PRIVATE  SUPPORT  FOR  FAMILIES  MHO  REQUIRE 
CHILD  CARE  FOR  DEVELOPMENTAL,  PROTECTIVE, 
SPECIAL     NEEDS,      OR     WORK-RELATED  REASONS. 

While  states  have  the  responsibility  to  set 
standards  and  monitor  program  quality,  the 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  EXPAND  TAX  CREDITS 
AND  PROVIDE  INCREASED  MONETARY  SUPPORT  FOR 
CHILD  CARE  FOR  LOH  INCOME  FAMILIES.  STATES 
SHOULD  EXPLORE  INNOVATIVE  MECHANISMS  FOR 
PRIVATE  SECTOR  ASSISTANCE." 

AS  HE  ATTEMPT  TO  DEVELOP  A  MORE  COMPREHENSIVE  NATIONAL  APPROACH 
TO  CHILD  CARE  SERVICES,  HE  MUST  RECOGNIZE  BOTH  THE  SCOPE  OF  THE 
PROBLEM  AND  THE  NEED  FOR  FULL  INVOLVEMENT  BY  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR 
AS  HELL  AS  FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.  IT  IS 
PARTICULARLY  IMPORTANT  THAT  HE  MAINTAIN  A  REASONABLE  BALANCE 
BETHEEN  PRIVATELY  FUNDED  AND  PUBLICLY  FUNDED  DAY  CARE,  SO  THAT  HE 
AVOID  A  LARGE  DRAI'rt  ON  PUbLIC  RESOURCES  AND  AN  ESCALATION  OF 
COSTS  THAT  COULD  RESULT  FROM  INTERFERING  WITH  THE  DIRECT 
RELATIONSHIP  BETHEEN  THE  PURCHASER  AND  THE  PROVIDER. 
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In  this  framework,  the  Governors  have  a  number  of  recommendations 

FOR  ACTIONS  THAT  WILL  RESPOND  TO  THE  INCREASED  NEED  FOR  CHILD 
CARE : 

EIR5T,  MVERNHENTAI  AND  privatf  PPP*nHHEL  P0I  tries  m^  RF 
ADJUSTED  TO  RFFLECT  THF  GRFATFR  DFHAt/ns  n»  n„R  fm  m  PARENTS 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  PENALIZED  BY  TRADITIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  PRACTICES  THAT" 
OVERLOOK  THE  NEED  FOR  PARENTS  TO  CARE  FOR  THEIR  OWN  CHILDREN.  HE 
SHOULD  ENCOURAGE  EFFORTS  TO  ASSIST  PARENTS  TO  COMBINE  WORK  WITH 
THE  CARE  OF  THEIR  CHILDREN  AS  A  MEANS  TO  SUPPORT  AND  STRENGTHEN 
THE  FAMILY,  WHICH  HAS  ALWAYS  FORMED  THE  BEDROCK  OF  OUR  SOCIETY,-  ' 

The  federal  government,    the  states  and  private  employers  should 

ADOPT  FLEXIBLE  WORK  SCHEDULING  AND  LEAVE  POLICIES,  AS  WELL  AS 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  PART-TIME  WORK  WITHOUT  LOSS  OF  FRINGE  BENEFITS. 

there  is  also  a  need  for  improved  maternity  leave,  health  and 

EMPLOYEE    ASSISTANCE    BENEFITS    AND    A    REDUCTION    IN   THE  PUNITIVE 

EFFECTS  and  discriminatory  nature  of  break-in-service  personnel 

POLICIES. 

SeCPNP,  THF  AVAILABIIITY  OF  AFFORDABLE  chiid  carf  wist  ftf,  m?  m 
INTEGRAL  rflHPAMFMT  ^F  nfimm  mm  "pcuritv  Awn  ™p|ftYHFHT 
£fifl£RM£.    Child  care  should  be  carefully  coordinated  with  work 

REQUIREMENTS     AND     TRAINING     OPPORTUNITIES     FOR     THE  DEPENDENT 

populations.  Federal  incohe  security  and  employment  and  tracing 

PROGRAMS  DESIGNED  TO  ENCOURAGE  OR  PROVIDE  WORK  MUST  ALLOW  FOR 
MEETING  THF  COSTS  OF  ADEQUATE  CHILD  CARE   EITHER  THROUGH  INCOME 
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disregards  or  through  more  direct  subsidies,  in  fact,  the 
Governors  would  argue  that  the  success  of  these  costly  programs 
depends  in  large  part  on  the  child  care  component. 

Third,  we  must  learn  to  become  more  innovative  in  the  way  we 

PROVIDE  CHILD  CARE  SERVICES.      In  THE   1970S  THE  AVAILABILITY  OF 

ample  Title  XX  funding  resulted  in  a  major  investment  in  publicly 

FINANCED  CHILD  DAY  CARE  SERVICES  THROUGH  FORMAL  CONTRACTS  WITH 
COMMUNITY  BASED  CENTERS.  TODAY  WE  OFTEN  EQUATE  PUBLICLY  FINANCED 
CHILD  CARE  WITH  THESE  CENTERS.  YET  THESE  REPRESENT  ONLY  A 
PORTION  OF  A  LARGER,  EXISTING  SUPPLY  OF  DAY  CARE  SERVICES.  WE 
MUST  EXPLORE  ALTERNATIVES  THAT  ARE  LESS  COSTLY  >ND  THAT  REACH 
THOSE  FAMILIES  MOST  IN  NEED. 

TOO  OFTEN  WE  TREAT  CLIENTS  AS  PASSIVE  RECIPIENTS  OF  SERVICES 
RATHER  THAN  ACTIVE  CONSUMERS  WHO  CAN  ALSO  CHOOSE  AND  MONITOR  THE 
QUALITY  OF  CARE  THAT  THEIR  CHILDREN  RECEIVE.  In  NEW  JERSEY,  FOR 
EXAMPLE,  WE  HAVE  ESTABLISHED  A  VOUCHER  PROGRAM  THAT  HAS  REDUCED 
CHILD  CARE  COSTS  AND  INCREASED  CLIENT  INVOLVEMENT  IN  SELECTING 
CHILD  CARE.  THIS  PROGRAM  HAS  ALSO  ENABLED  CLIENTS  TO  PLACE  THEIR 
CHILDREN  IN  PROGRAMS  NEARER  THEIR  HOMES.  SINCE  PUBLICLY  FUNDED 
DAY  CARE  CENTERS  ARE  NOT  ALWAYS  IN  THEIR  NEIGHBORHOOD.  WE  ALSO 
TRAIN  THESE  CLIENTS  TO  IDENTIFY  QUALITY  PROGRAMS  FOR  THEIR 
CHILDREN  SO  THAT  THEY  CAN  MAKE  INFORMED  CHOICES.  THIS  PROGRAM, 
ORIGINALLY  FUNDED  WITH  FEDERAL  DOLLARS  AS  A  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT,  HAS  BEEN  SO  SUCCESSFUL  THAT  WE  HAVE  CONTINUED  THE 
PROJECT  WITH  STATE  FUNDS. 
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Fourth,  he  must  also  carffuli.y  p.  ah  p^tay  fmmn  ruIIP  m? 

SERVICES  AND  TARGET  THFH  TOWARDS  PFpSnMg  w,TH  THg  rbfatpct  mm 

Child  care  is  often  essential  for  persons  on  public  assistance 

MHO  WANT  TO  WORK,  In  NEW  JERSEY,  WE  HAVE  FOUND  THAT  EXTENDING 
DAY  CARE  SUPPORT  FOR  PERSONS  SEVERAL  MONTHS  AFTER  THEY  BEGIN 
EMPLOYMENT  IS  OFTEN  ESSENTIAL  DURING  THIS  TRANSITION  TO  FULL 
INDEPENDENCE  AND  SELF-SUFFICIENCY. 

FIFTH,  IT  LS  CRITICAI  THAT  WE  EMCflllfiAGj  THF  cobporatf  mrna  ^ 
PLAY  A  KFY  BflLE.  WE  NEED  TO  ENCOURAGE  MORE  CORPORATE  SECTOR 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  THE  DELIVERY  OF  CHILD  CARE  SERVICES.  h  IS 
BECOMING  WELL  KNOWN  IN  THE  BUSINESS  COMMUNITY  THAT  CHILD  CARE 
HAKES  GOOD  BUSINESS  SENSE.  THERE  ARE  NOW  ABOUT  1,000  COMPANIES 
NATIONWIDE  PROVIDING  SOME  SORT  OF  CHILD  DAY-CARE  ASSISTANCE  TO 
THEIR  EMPLOYEES.  ONE  TEXTILE  FIRM  STUDIED  BY  THE  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT    AND    FAMILY    LIVING    DEPARTMENT     AT    TEXAS  WOMAN'S 

University  provides  a  good  example  of  the  benefits  available  to 
business.   This  firm  set  up  a  child  care  center  which  is  used  by 

26  PERCENT  OF  ITS  87  EMPLOYEES.  THE  COMPANY  ESTIMATES  THAT  IT 
GAINS  $6  FOR  EVERY  $1  SPENT  ON  CHILD  CARE,  BY  REDUCING  TURNOVER 
FROM  4U  TO  7  PERCENT  AND  ABSENTEEISM  FROM  10  TO  1  PERCENT.  h 
ALSO  REDUCED  ITS  PAYROLL  BY  10  PRODUCTION  AND  5  OFFICE  WORKERS, 
SAVING  SALARY  AND  TRAINING  COSTS  OF  15  EMPLOYEES  AND  REDUCING 
WORK  SPACE. 

In  New  Jersey,  I  initiated  in  1982  a  project  to  provide  technical 

ASSISTANCE  TO  EMPLOYERS   IN  ESTABLISHING  OR  ARRANGING  CHILD  CARE 
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SERVICES  FOR  THEIR  EMPLOYEES.  WE  HAVE  LEARNED  THAT  MANY 
EMPLOYERS  DO  NOT  PROVIDE  THIS  SERVICE  BECAUSE  THEY  DO  NOT  KNOW  OF 
THE  ALTERNATIVES  AVAILABLE  TO  THEM  OR  BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  UNAWARE  OF 
THE  MANY  BENEFITS  THAT  CAN  ACCRUE  TO  THE  COMPANY  THRQUGH  SUCH  A 

program.  Since  the  project  was  initiated,  thc  number  of  such 
programs  in  our  state  has  increased  four-fold, 

we  ask  that  the  congress  recognize  the  important  role  that  can  be 
played  by  employers  and  other  segments  of  the  private  sector  in 

THE  PROVISION  OR  FINANCING  OF  DAY  CARE.  WHILE  WE  ACCEPT  OUR  OWN 
RESPONSIBILITY  TO  CONTINUE  TO  ENCOURAGE  INNOVATION  IN  THE  ROLE 
PLAYED  BY  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR,  WE  WOULD  ALSO  URGE  YOU  TO  EXAMINE 
HOW  THE  TAX  STRUCTURE  CAN  BE  CHANGED  TO  ENCOURAGE  SUCH  CORPORATE 
INVOLVEMENT. 

Sixth,   we  shoiii  n  hake  bfttpr  use  of  existing  FACILITIES  fflfl 

PROGRAMS.  FOR  EXAMPLE,  LOCAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  ARE  RESPONDING  TC 
THE  NEED  FOR  CARING  FOR  CHILDREN  FOR  GREATER  LENGTHS  OF  TIME  BY 
OFFERING  ALL-DAY  KINDERGARTEN,    MANY  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

have  recently  adopted  this  option,  state  and  federal  governments 
should  take  into  account  this  trend  when  considering  both  day 
care  and  educational  policies. 

Many  of  our  elementary  schools  end  their  day  early 
in  the  afternoon  without  any  provision  for  after-school  care, 
even  though  these  buildings  remain  vacant  for  the  rest  of  the 
DAY,    Yet  we  know  that  some  of  these  children  must  return  to 
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EMPTY  HOMES,  UNCARED  FOR  UNTIL  THEIR  PARENTS  ARRIVE  FROM  WORK, 
IN  MY  STATE  THIS  HAS  BECOME  AN  ESPECIALLY  SERIOUS  PROBLEM  IN  OUR 
URBAN  AREAS  WHERE  SUPPORT  SERVICES  ARE  OFTEN  NOT  AVAILABLE  AND 
WHERE  T:,E  CHILD'S  NEIGHBORHOOD  ENVIRONMENT  IS  NOT  SAFE.  ONCE  WE 
BECAME  AWARE  OF  THIS,  I  DIRECTED  THAT  ALL  OF  THE  APPROPRIATE 
STATE  -DEPARTMENTS  INVOLVED  IN  CHILD  CARE  WORK  WITH  COMMUNITY 
GROUPS  AND  THE  SCHOOLS  TO  RESPOND  TO  THIS  GROWING  PROBLEM, 

Finally,  the  Governors  want  to  emphasize  that,  when  parents  place 

THEIR  CHILDREN  IN  CHILD  CARE,  THEY  SHOULD  FEEL  ASSURED  THAT  THOSE 
CHILDREN  WILL  BE  SAFE.  RECENT  NEWS  STORIES  ABOUT  CHILD  ABUSE  IN 
CHILD  CAREJETTIN6S  IS  CAUSING  SERIOUS  CONCERN  FOR  ALL  OF  US,  AND 
STATES  MUST  BE'PREFXRED  TO  ACT  QUICKLY  TO  TAKE  CORRECTIVE  ACTION. 

However,  we  do  not  feel  these  stories  should  trigger  additional 
federal  regulation, 

The  Association  believes  that  the  federal  government  should 

RECOGNIZE  THE  STATES'  PRIMARY  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  ESTABLISH  AND 
ENFORCE  STANDARDS  FOR  THE  CHILD  CARE  PROVIDER ,  rEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  STATE  STANDARDS,  AND  FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE  IN  THE  SHARING  OF  INFORMATION  ACROSS  STATE  LINES,  CAN 
BE  OF  HELP,  AS  CAN  A  CONTINUED  OVERSIGHT  P'  1, 

In  New  Jersey,  we  are  working  on  legislation- to  require  employees 

OF  CHILD  CARE  CENTERS  TO  UNDERGO  CRIMINAL  BACKGROUND  CHECKS  AND 
FINGERPRINTING,     WE  ALSO  PLAN  TO   INVOLVE  PARENTS  MORE  IN  CHILD 
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CARE   CENTERS,    WHICH    SHOULD   PROVE    HELPFUL    IN    MONITORING  THESE 

facilities. 

All  of  the  states  set  standards  for  child  care.    These  state 

REGULATIONS  ARE  NEEDED  IN  ORDER  TO  ASSURE  A  MINIMUM  LEVEL  OF 
QUALITY  CARE.  BUT  SUCH  REGULATIONS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  SO  BURDENSOME 
AND  COSTLY  THAT  THEY  PRICE  CHILD  CARE  SERVICES  BEYOND  THE  REACH 
OF  WORKING  FAMILIES.     NOR 'SHOULD  THESE  REGULATIONS  BE  SO  COMPLEX 

as  to  discourage  new  day  care  providers  from  entering  the  market. 
Meeting  the  needs  of  children  must  be  one  of  our  highest  national 

PRIORITIES.  NO  SINGLE  SECTOR  OF  SOCIETY  CAN  PROVIDE  ADEQUATE 
RESOURCES  FOR  CHILD  CARE,  BUT  THROUGH  A  COMPREHENSIVE  NATIONAL 
POLICY  ANO  THE  COORDINATED  EFFORTS  OF  GOVERNMENT,  VOLUNTARY 
ORGANIZATIONS,  AND  THE  BUSINESS  COMMUNITY,  WE  CAN  BEGIN  TO  EXPAND 
THESE  SERVICES.  AS  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS,  YOU  HAVE  PARTICULAR 
RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  LOW  INCOME  POPULATION,  AND  THE  SUCCESS  OF 
MANY  OF  THE  MOST  EXPENSIVE  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  —  SUCH  AS  INCOME 
ASSISTANCE  AND  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  — DEPENDS  IN  PART  ON  CHILD 

care.  The  Governors  believe  that  carefully  targeted  expansions 
in  child  care  should  be  a  priority  for  the  use  of  limited  federal 
dollars  for  domestic  programs. 
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Chairman  Miller.  Thank  you,  Governor  Kean 
*JL°?  men*I0ned  that  New  Jersey  has  participated  in  the  Federal 
demonstration  program  on  vouchers.  I  assume  when  vou  talk  about 
vmg?  y°u  ^talking  about  the  savings  to  the^tete  to  New 
ewtyVmuterms  of  t,he  ^ministration  of  that  program 

have  y0U  found-'n  your  testimony  you  talk  about  an 
active  consumer  versus  a  passive  consumer.  What  have  you  found 
vo.Sf3  °fAhu  Hse^.of  that  system  and  their  aweptebiC  of  the 

Governor  Kean.  It  has  been  extremely  positive  Thev  feel  now 
SuXnh,t!n:°iVed  ?  thf  program  itee*  S some  S  we  ha™ 
erfno1L«5te?wt^  P"B>***  to  helP  some  of  thes4  coWm^ 
!Sf.£«  3  iter  what  they  a,re  l«&mg  for,  and  the  response  to  these 
educational  programs  and  to  the  voucher  option  has  been  S^f 
very  positive.  Parr,-s  have  themselves  lookej  to?  thf  bes?  ouS 
programs  for  theii  '.ren.  They  have  shopped,  S  not  S  £ 
cause  the  program  ^  closer  to  home  necSruy but  EuS 
they  were  looking  for  something  that  they  ttwught was eoinTto^ 
a  particular  benefit  to  their  child  g?  g  ■ 

P1?^8"1  has  improved  the  quality  of  child  care'  because 
these  centers  know  that  parents  have  an  option,  and  iTthe  cSS 

K  Pur0V,dlng  lhat  thf  Parents  ■»  looking  fof  they  ar?ffl 
to  take  their  voucher  and  go  elsewhere.  So  to  me  it  has  &  f 
home  run  m  a  sense.  It  has  been  an  overall  benefit  It  hashed 
money  and  at  the  same  time  j  ^  fc  imSSSS  tlie  SualifvS 
child  care  and  been  of  great  benefit  bfSv^g  S  iarenL 
more  actively -in  the  welfare  of  their  own  children  ParCntS 

JwndS.^?6"  Je,?e?  b  followinS  suit,  in  terms  of 

Ata*is?!R£!ias  •*■•*— f™  — '-was 

Governor  Kean.  I  believe  so,  because  these  kinds  of  crimes  in 
volvmg  children  so  outrage  the  public  and  State SlatoS Tw  l! 
as  U  werncre,  the  response  in  our  State  was  immSte aXnani 

weTur?utbJm?orAand  'K0^  <iUuestion  1^  Sen  ho^  farTn 
we  pursue  some  of  these  solutions  w  thout  violating  the  rivi \kk*1 

few  Iri^lTf10^8- 1  £now  of  the  25E  you  dte  ind  a 
tew  other  States,  but  I  suspect  this  is  going  on  in  everv  oth£  «X 

checkfb  ^onTso^f  ^"K*?  ^**%£S^ 
enflHrJ ,5  Ef'     that  a^body  who  has  any  dealings  with  young 

rte«n0t     susPeS,ted  of  any  criminal  tendencies.  *  g 

Chairman  Miller.  Thank  you. 

Congressman  Anthony. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Welcome,  Governor.  I  was  curious  as  to  what  «.,> 
have  done  as  the  Governor  to  encourage  th?  private Tsector-in 
your  test,mony  you  said  you  have  a  folr-fold  incroa^.l^  <m£ 
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have  a  thousand,  according  to  other  testimony,  all  of  the  thousands 
of  employers  that  we  have,  that  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
Anything  I  could  take  back  to  my  good  Governor  of  Arkanwis? 
Governor  Kean.  Education.  One.of.ihe  things  we  have  found  is 
that  many  people  in  private  industry  are  unaware  of  the  benefits 
that  could  come  to  them  by  pursuing  day  care  options,  by  having 
day  care  at  the  work  place.  We  were  able  to  take  models  to  some  ot 
these  corporations.  ,  ... 

I  held  a  meeting  at  one  of  our  largest  companies,  Prudential  In- 
surance Co.  We  invited  businesses  from  around  the  area  and  I  led 
it  off,  and  we  had  representatives  for  a  whole  day  talk  about  the 
values  of  day  care,  how  the  units  could  be  established,  and  hew  it 
would  improve  their  operations  to  enable  employees  to  not  have  to 
worry  about  what  was  happening  to  their  children  while  they  were 
at  work.  We  were  able,  through  these  kinds  of  methods^  to  encour- 
age businesses  to  offer  day  care,  but  our  four-fold  increase  started 
from  such  a  low  base  that  I  can't  claim  we  are  doing  everything  we 
should  right  now.  t    ,     •  __        ,  ,       ,  '7. 

We  have  established  a  liaison  to  business.  They  only  have  to  con- 
tact one  person  in  State  government  now.  We  are  working  artivehr 
with  any  business  which  wants  to  set  up  a  day  care  center.  We 
have  had  a  four-fold  increase,  and  I  hope  I  will  be  able  to  report 
next  year  that  that  is  a  continuing  process,  that  we  have  that 
many  more  businesses  offering  these  services.  The  more  who  do 
and  the  more  who  have  a  successful  experience  with  it,  they 
become  apostles,  and  they  are  willing  to  talk  within  the  business 
community  to  others  and  tell  their  experiences. 

Businesses  that  we  have  been  able  to  attract  to  provide  day  care, 
they  will  come  with  us  to  talk  to  other  businesses. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Once  you  have  laid  out  all  the  benefits,  are  you 
finding  a  receptive  private  sector? 

Governor  Kean.  Not  in  every  case.  Some  are  very  suspicious,  and 
they  want  to  check  it  out  quickly,  as  well  as  being  a  good  corporate 
citizen,  so  it  varies.  The  best  salesmen  are  other  businessmen  or 
women  who  found  success  in  their  own  operation. 

We  are  not  increasing  as  fast  as  I  would  like  to  see.  I  would  hope 
that  one  of  the  things  you  will  be  looking  at  is  whether  or  not 
there  could  be  any  tax  incentives  to  further  encourage  corporations 
to  provide  more  ^ay  care.  Anything  we  can  do  to  encourage  it  to 
happen  is  vitally  important.  ^  ,  . 

We  have  had  nobody  stop  providing  care.  Once  they  are  doing  it, 
they  understand  it  is  a  benefit,  and  it  becomes  a  good  part  of  the 
corporation,  and  we  understand  it  is  profitable  for  them  as  well  as 
good  for  corporate  and  social  policy,  and  they  will  sell  it  to  others. 
But  getting  them  startal  has  been  a  problem. 

Chairman  Miller  Mrs.  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Johnson.  Do  you  have  both  a  publicly  or  federally  funded 
day  care  system  and  a  voucher  program? 
Governor  Kean.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Johnson.  Is  the  voucher  program  funded  with  entirely 

State  dollars?  ,  .  .  t    . «  . 

Governor  Kean.  I  made  the  decision  very  early  that  even  where 
we  had  cutbacks  in  Federal  funds,  they  would  be  replaced  by  State 
funds.  We  expanded  our  Day  Care  Program  using  State  funds. 
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thfSJZO?8?!  P?68  ^e  V°Hcher  Pro^am  take  into  account  all  of 

&  te?££2r    y  or  18  x  the    amount  of  voucher  do1- 

Governor  Kean.  They  take  into  account  the  income 

gSSSS&^T*  of  a  sliding  scale  voucher  program? 

Mrs  Johnson.  In  Connecticut,  we  are  doing  a  legislative  studv 
about  federally  funded  and  private  sector.  The  private  sSor  iZ 

halt  the  cost,  a  very  interesting  statistic 

«n?»fLhaSJ0  ?*k  whLetheI  State  governments  would  be  better  off 
Sh«^  e^ly  V0UChered  P1"0^8"1  to  &t  over  the  economic  segre- 
gation  and  devote  more  of  the  State  resources  to  overShtand 
quality  control  rather  than  administration  of  £££53  centS? 
,1rSPr-°^tl?uqUuestion  raised  in  Connecticut.  Am I  i  *te  the 
e^oHo^i8^*;6  ^  this  <Juestion>  38  to  whether^ 
ently  g  ndmg  06114618  or  0USht  to  *»  ««d  differ- 

Governor  Kean.  That  fc  interesting.  We  have  got  all  three 
Mrs.  Johnson.  It  might  be  interesting,  ifyouhverSy  avail- 
able the  cost  per  child  in  the  federally  funded  centerTand  the 
range  of  cost  per  child  under  a  voucher  system. 

Governor  Kean.  We  can  make  that  available.  I  am  almost  sure 
the  same  experience  is  true  in  New  Jersey.  Day  carTis  lesTexMn! 
sive  when  done  by  the  private  sector.  We  parsed  a  UcSSShSh 

21a„S¥  licensing  procedure  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
providing  quality  care.  I  am  just  told  that  private  day  care  costs  on 

aSSET      Vmmt  1683  tHan  th6  fe£raUy  in 
Mrs.  Johnson.  Thank  you. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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The  Honorable  George  Miller 
Chairman,  Select  Committee  on 
Children,  Youth,  and  Families 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
385  House  Office  Building  Annex  2 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

At  your  hearing  on  child  day  care  on  September  5,  1984,  Congresswoman  Johnson 
asked  about  the  relative  costs  of  day  care  in  federally-funded  centers  versus  the  costs 
under  New  Jersey's  "voucher"  system.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  respond  <o  her  question. 

New  Jersey  conducted  a  federally-supported  demonstration  project  for  eighteen 
months  in  Hudson  County,  in  which  parents  eligible  for  day  care  under  the  Social  Services 
Block  Grant  could  opt  to  receive  a  voucher  f~i  order  to  purchase  day  care  from  a  provider 
of  iheir  choice.  Hie  voucher  amount  was  fixed  at  no  more  than  75  percent,  or  $37.50  per 
week,  of  the  contract  cost  of  federally-funded  centers,  which  is  $52.50  per  week.  If  the 
parents  choose  a  provider  which  costs  more  than  $37.50,  they  absorb  the  additional  cost. 

We  believe  that  the  voucher  concept  has  significant  financial  and  social  benefits. 
Parents  have  been  given  assistance  in  identifying  quality  day  care  programs  and  monitoring 
that  ca*e  over  time.  With  the  voucher,  thel*  can  choose  the  day  care  that  best  suits  the 
needs  of  their  families.  For  these  reasons,  as  1  pointed  out  in  my  testimony,  we  continued 
the  Hudson  County  project  with  st^te  funds  when  the  federal  demonstration  expired.  In 
addition,  we  are  seeking  approval  from  the  state  legislature  to  offer  the  voucher  prog* am 
statewide. 

Wc  arc  currently  conducting  a  statewide  survey  on  <1iy  care  costs,  but  it  appears 
that  the  average  cost  of  care  in  Hudson  County  is  lower  than  in  the  rest  of  New  Jersey.  If 
vouchers  are  implemented  statewide,  the  savings  arc  likely  to  be  less  than  in  the  Hudson 
County  demonstration. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  this  important  topic.  The 
corrected  copy  of  my  testimony  is  enclosed. 


Sincerely, 


Governor  Thomas  H.  ilean 
Chairman 

Committee  on  Human  Resources 


Enclosure 


HALL  Of  THE.  5TATLS  444  North  Capitol  Street '  Washington.  D  C  20001  *  (202)  624  5300 
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Chairman  Miller.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimonv  «mH 
■    gjSmS°r  ^  1  appreciate  "»  opportunity  very  much,  Con- 

a  strong  commitment  to  achieving  equal  righlte  fo^S 

Our  Nation  must  expand  the  avlaSty  of  dulSu^  child  ««. 
services,  not  only  to  ensure  the  health  art  *d&K  of W^S2 

o^niSes^  ^  W°men  have  2  ^SSS  * 

compXS/M  * 

THE  NEED  FOR  CHILD  CARE  SERVICES 

almost  50  million  women  in  the  labor  force  in  l3S3 

■erjc  ■       485-  .  •'  ,'i 
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age,  need  supervision  and  structure  in  order  to  grow  into  compe-  ^ 

tent  adult  citizens.  Our  country  must  face  the  fact  that  working  ^ 

mothers  are  and  will  continue  to  be  aintgor  component  of  our  Na-  *; 
tion's  work. force.  We.  can  no -longer  afford  to  continue  to  apply 

band-aid  solutions  to  the  critical  need  for  child  care.  * 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR 

For  many  years,  most  of  the  private  sector  treated  child  care  as  i 

the  personal  responsibility  of  employees.  Most  employers  offered  no  ^ 

assistance  to  workers.  Over  time  this  attitude  has  been  changing,  ^ 

and  employers  are  now  aware  of  the  beneficial  impact  of  assisting  -  $ 

employees  with  their  child  care  needs.                              -  \  J$ 

There  are  a  variety  of  efforts  that  employers  can  undertake* 

These  range  from  providing  onsite  child  cave  centers  to  developing  ^ 
home-care  networks,  to  providing  referral  informatira  about  the 
availability  of  child  care  services  in  the  community.  # 

Employers  also  are  beginning  to  change  their  personnel  policies  •gg 

and  practices  to  help  their  employees  meet  both  their  parenting  V| 

and  work  responsibilities.  Policies  such  as  flex-time,  job-sharing,  j| 

part-time  work,  and  parental  leave  for  the  birth  or  adoption  of  a  *  ^Jj 

child  can  go  a  long  way  toward  helping  parents  juggle  their  dual  ^ 

responsibilities.  v&gj 

In  addition,  some  employers  are  developing  cafeteria-style  benefit  *| 
plans,  which  enable  ^n  employee  to  select  a  benefit  package  that 

best  suits  her  or  his  needs.  These  lenefit  packages  can  include  a  t*j& 

salary  reduction  plan  that  would  enable  a  worker  to  trade  a  given  ^| 

amount  of  salary  for  nontaxable  dependent  care  services,  The  *S 

recent  tax  bill  passed  by  Congress  in  June  elaborated  on  cafeteria  >| 

plans,  and  the  IRS  has  issued  proposed  regulations  on  this  subject  r^ 

Employers  need  to  be  encouraged  to  consider  adopting  some  of 
the  policies  spelled  out  above.  This  could  be  accomplished  if  there 

were  an  effective  coordinating  body  to  provide  information  on  vari-  rA 
ous  benefit  plans  to  employers. 

THE  ROLE  OF  GOVERNMENT  'M 

"A 

The  responsibility  for  providing  quality  child  care  does  not  rest 
with  a  single  level  of  government.  It  is  a  jointly  held  responsibility  | 
that  must  be  shared  among  all  levels:  Federal,  State,  and  local.  If  *| 
our  Nation  developed  a  comprehensive  child  care  policy,  it  would  \  f: 
sort  out  the  various  responsibilities  to  be  assumed  by  each  level  | 
and  establish  the  appropriate  offices  at  each  level  of  government  to  | 
see  that  those  responsibilities  are  carried  out.  *  4g 

The  following  recommendations  suggest  one  approach  to  thisr 
sorting  of  responsibilities  among  the  various  levels  of  governments  *M 
At  the  Federal  level:  „  ,    ,  «  *  » 

One,  an  office  should  be  established  in  the  Federal  Government*  ^ 
to  coordinate  Federal  child  care  policy  and  to  serve  as  a  clearing-1 
house  for  information  on  child  care  services.  This  wouldjfeeilitate  >^ 
the  flow  of  information  among  all  levels  of  government.  The*  offidfe  M 
also  should  develop  model  licensing  and  regulatory  standards  aha  \^ 
provide  suggestions  for  implementation  of  these  standards  at  the 
State  and  local  levels.  •  /.  # 


•.'•'186  ,  .-4J®8 
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Two,  additional  funds  should  be  appropriated  by  Congress  for  th* 
Social  Services  Block  Grant  The  title  XXiffi  Block 
§1!?^^  Federal  s0™**  of^nds  foTchld  cSS 
bfl^ffiSj2?&h-1  CUt  fr°m  *  ^  ofm  bUlion  tolS 

As  a  result,  child  care  services  for  low-income  children  have  hw>n 
drastically  cut.  Poor  working  parents  have  •'beer mrticulariy  hard 
hit  by  these  budget  cute.  Poor  women  need  child  care  noYoriv  to 
be  able  to  take  jobs  but  also  to  enable  them'to^parSteWJiS 
tional  training  programs  that  will  pfepare^enrKn^l^ 
«W  for  the  gWwin?  S  ofS 
teenage  mothers,  who  all  too  frequently  drop  out  ofschoo ltE2 
verely  limiting  their  ability  to  find  employment  to  suSSrt th™ 
selves  and  their  children.  A  order  to  tocreS  Steir  SSSteST 
young  low-mcome  mothers  must  have  access  to  fflfS 

Three,  the  Congress  should  examine  Federal  tax  policies  thai 
have  an  impact  on  child  care  with.the  goal  of^roridiS  increased 
financial  assistance  to  low-income  families  for  ?SS i  ffl 

It  costs  the  Federal  Government  almost  $2  billion  annui^Ilv  T>To 
credit  allows  families  to  deduct  a  portion  of  their  fflw^ 
penses  from  their  income  taxes. 
However  its  impact  is  limited  for  low-income  families  For  exam- 

mv  &  Ufff  J0*?  Thu°  earnS  S10'000  ^  yeSwould navtto 
JSnfw^  ff"5611*  0f  her  ,mcome'  to  receive  the  maximum  tax 
credit  of  $720.  However,  most  low-income  families  can  afford  to  na? 

would \b!SSt  t*F{T?  f0TJ^d  ^e,  wS  m  this 
would  be  $1,000,  for  which  the  tax  credit  would  be  only.  $800 

to  ™™!fc'^/'de"U  fundin«  *°"Stale  and  local  jurisdictions 
to  support  family  day  care  providers  should  be  considered^ irdir 
to  mcrease  the  avaifahility  and  qaal%  rf  ttL'JSSSar  ta?5 
can,  FanuW  day  care  providers  are  tied  most 

nottehsf^cnt^"  —  *  '-^Se  S^oo 
.  Whila  family  centered  child  care  may  be  less  expensive  it  in 
^adequately  regulated.  Most  home  care  provider? ™  urifcSiSd 
As  e.  result,  many  home  care  providers  take  care  of  too  manv  rS' 
To  ^n^^nf  to  the  SS  J!  Sir  ire 

fo  grapple  with  these  problems,.  famUy  day  . care  network  arP 
being^tabhshed.  Once  an  officii  network  is  setup!  hSS vK 
licensed  and  providers  wiU  be  able  to  receive  assistant  to  mam 
areas,  including  training  and  backup  services.  ^Tnetworics  S 
provide  substitute  care  givers  when  the  provided wteheTto  tekTn 

nSworTwnl  h  todtedi?i0naI  "ST*  f°-r,  I^SSsJ^f oftrt 
Sffl?  cTntered'daySr86  and  ^  of  «» 
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Five,  support  for  other  types  of  child  care  programs  should  be  ex- 
plored at  the  Federal  level.  For  example,  the  School  Age  Child 
Care  Facilities  Act  would  provide  Federal  funds  to  promote  the  use 
of  schools  for  before-  and  after-school  care.  School-based  programs 
are  becoming  more  and  more  popular,  because  of  their  convenience 
for  parents.  One  single  type  of  child  care  will  not  meet  every  work- 
ing parent's  needs.  Federal  support  should  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  innovative  programs  as  well  as  lending  financial 
support  to  the  more  traditional,  forms  of  child  care.  .  $$, 

At  the  State  level:  One,  as  wesuggested  the  establishment  of  §n  $ 
office  to  tcoordinate  FederaLchild  care  .policies,  so  do  we  recommend  ^ 
that  child  care  policies  at  the  State  level  be  coordinated  by  a  single  ;| 
office.  -  ^5 

Two,  -States  should  develop  minimum  sta  iards  of  quality  for 
child  care*  These  standards  snould  include:  A  safe  and  clean  physi- 
cal  environment;  appropriately  trained  and  qualified  staff  and/or 
family-  day  care  providers;  a  suitable  ratio  of  staff  to  children  for; 
each  age  group;  and  minimum  curriculum  guidelines  or  program*"  |£ 
activities.  The  State  should  ensure  that  it  has  the  ability  to  enfoipe  j| 
these  standards  ...  ^ 

Three,  other  types  of  assistance  that  States  may  want  to  provide  ^ 
include:  Support  for  the  establishment  of  resource  and  referral  pro- 
grams,  which  help  to  maximize  the  use  of  a  community's  existing  &| 
child  care  resources  by  linking  providers  with  parents  seeking  serv-  J> 
ices;  funding  for  training  programs  for  child  care  providers;  and  in-  ;  * 
creasing  State  dependent  care  tax  credits  for  low-income  famines^ 

.At  the  local  level:  One,  since  child  care  services  are  provided  at , -jsg 
the  local  level,  it  is  local  government  that  clearly  plays  a  key  role,^  4* 
both  in  terms  of  enforcement  of  standards  and  in  the  coon^tion  y* 
of  services.  While  we  have  recommended  the  development  of  model  '1| 
standards  at  the  Federal  level  and  the  establishment  of  minimum  ^3 
standards  at  the  State  level,  local  jurisdictions  should  clearly  have  A 
the  option  of  setting  more  stringent  standards  for  care.  ■  r  ; 

In  addition,  local  jurisdictions  should  examine  their  zoning  laws 
to  ensure  that  they  do  not  impede  the  establishment  of  child  cafre  2** 
centers  or  family  based  centers.  Health  codes,  as  they  apply  to  <»n%;g| 
ters,  also  should  be  evaluated. 

Two,  local  governments  can  ensure  that  Federal  funds,  available 
through  such  programs  at  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Actvi|| 
[JTPA],  General  Revenue  Sharing  [GRS]  or  the  Community  Devel-  ^ 
opment  Block  Grant  [CDBG]  Program,  are  used  to  the  greatest  : vifi 
extent  possible  to  support  child  care  services.  !^ 

For  example,  under  JTPA,  up  to  30  percent  of  the  funds  avwl-  ^ 
able  under  title  II  to  train  the  economically  disadvantaged  can  bef  >i| 
used  for  nontraining  costs,  including  administration  and  support  :^ 
services  such  as  child  care.  Generally  speaking,  the  30-percent  cap 
is  split  50-50  between  supportive  sendees  and  administrative  cosfe,  ;  ^ 
but  a  waiver  on  the  15-percent  cap  for  supportive  services  can  be,*  4 
granted  by  a  Governor  if  requested  by  the  local  private  industry^ 
council.  In  addition  to  JTPA,  local  governments  can  use  up  to  10* 
percent  of  their  CDBG  funds  for  administrative  and  support  serv-/ 
ices,  which  includes  child  care.  \*  o  * 

Three,  in  addition  to  the  above,  local  governments  may  want  to.-Vjj 
consider  such  options  as  forming  partnerships  with  the  local  school ,  j 
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systems  to  set  up  before-  and  after-school  care  programs  or  provid- 
ing training  for  family  child  care  providers 

Conclusions:  The  need  for  accessible  and  affordable  child  care  is 
growing.  To  meet  that  need  presents  a  challenge  for  all  of  us-  As 
JEw-S  u  .seemed  citizens,  as  employers,  and  as  Government 
officials.  It  is  a  challenge  that  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore,  for  if  we 
do,  we  are  gambling  on  the  future  of  our  Nation's  most  precious 
resource  our  children.  In  addition,  we  are  keeping  many  wome^ 
who  must  support  themselves  and  their  families  out  of  full  partic" 
pation  in  the  work  force.  F 

Thank  you. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Dorothy  S.  Ridings  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  or  Dorothy  S.  Rmwas,  President,  League  or  Women 
Voters  or  the  United  States 

«5tL^  H?rothy  &  ?idf??s'  President  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 

•0lank  ^  f°/      c*!?t&?P*  to  Pre*"* the  fo"owing  recommendktions  on 
now  to  improve  the  delivery  of  child  care  services.  on*  on 

Th.e  Lwv*j8  a  volunteer  citizen  education  and  pol'Ucal  action  onzanization  m.Hp 
SalSSii  thM  a  ^.LmUlion  members  and  su^por^rs  to  moS^SS 
and  local  Leagues  in  all  60  states,  the  District  ofCokmbia,  Puerto  KcoandV^n 
Jommg  the  League  in  making  these  rewinmendations  are  MSrES 
gamaitions:  National  Organization  for  Women,  National  Women^  lWtaX?Vf 
fconal  Women's  Political  Caucus,  Wider  Opportum?tiesfor  W°men  Womm", StariS 
Actwn  League,  and  Women's  Legal  Defend Rmdfac  '  Eqmty 

J'  fr  organizations  share  a  strong  commitment  to  achieving  equal  rights  for 
women.  Our  nation  must  expand  the  availability  of  quality  chUdcare ^rvrie*  not 
only  to  ensure  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  children  but  ak to  «Z  thKmen 
have  equal  access  to  employment  opportunities 

chMecaieJSictta^'nU±^mry  ^ther  indu8tr}al  nations'  lacks  a  comprehensive 
t£o  J5?I?  ^i!  5^'- M  *.  re8l^It'  tnere  u  no  comprehensive  effort  to  clarify  and  define 
the  responsibilities  of  various  levels  of  government-federal,  state  and  local-^ 
ensure  that  sufficient  quality  child  care  £  available  to  O^a&^tSuL 
Nor  is  there  a  coordinated  effort  to  enlist  the  support  of  ttepritate slctof  wMrf,  5. 
ESSS^^**  h6lping  40  ch^care'neW^plSi 

J!7i1\t<?utimony  will,foc«>s  on  a  number  of  recommendations  that,  if  imolemented 
could  both  improve  the  coordination  and  expand  ,£he  availSy  of  3gS 

The  need  for  child  care  services 

It  surely  comes  -s  no  surprise  to  the  members  of  this  committee  that  the  influx  of 
women  into  the  labor  force  over  the  past  30  years  coiistitutes^onTo^^oT wcio- 

Kncte  °- the  20th  CBntujy-  ?ere  «">  almost  60  million  w?m£n  tothe  h£ 
force  in  1984,  twice  as  many  as  in  1960.  Many  of  these  women  are  Dart  of  another 
important sociological  change-the dramatic increa*  to  Se ZntfeLKS 
of  them  headed  by  women  Women  work  for  the  same  reason X?  men&3o  sut 
port  themselves  and  their  families.  These  changes  emphasize  the  need  for  ^?  ca£ 

o  A°''?^in§  to  tJhe  ^''oren's  Defense  Fund,  there  are  at  least  13  million  children 
aged  13  and  under  whose  mothers  are  in  the  work  force.  ThTsunpTy  of  child  ca^ 
°Te  a2"?  meeting  their  needs-  The  total  of  only  900,000  centeriaSd 
n^VS"11'  day,care  8lote  te  ^rely  deficient.  CDF  believes *that ^xto 
seven  million  children  care  for  themselves.  1081  8Ut  10 

un^Hftil^M  aff0rl.to  lea^e  our  most  precious  resource-our  children- 
unattended.  Al  children,  regardless  of  their  age,  need  supervision  and  structure  in 

z&szx,  war  •Ir<"d  te — «*bw  fisata 
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The  role  of  the  private  sector 

For  many  years,  moat  of  the  private  sector  treated  child  care  as  the  personal  re- 
sponsibility of  employees.  Most  employers  offered  no  assistance  to  worker* .  Over 
time  this  attitude  has  boen  changing,  and  employers  are  now  aware  of  the  beneficial 
imDact  of  assisting  employees  with  their  child  care  needs.  , 

there  areTvSiety  of  efforts  that  employers  can  undertake.  These-  range  from 
providing  on-site  child  care  centers,  to  developing  home-care  networks,  ^  providing 
referral  formation  about  the  availability  of  child  care  services  in  the  community- 

Employers  also  are  beginning  to  change  their  personnel  policies  and  pracfcces  to 
help  their  employees  meet  both  their  parenting  and  work  responsibilities.  Policies 
such-as  flex-time,  jobsharing,  part-time-work  and  parental  leave  for  the-birth  or 
adopton  of  aS  SnT^onTway  towards  helping,  parents  juggle  their  dual  re- 
swnsibiliUes.  In  addition,  sorni  employers  are  developing  cafetenMtyle  benefit 
PK  which  enable  an  employee  to  select  a  benefit  pacW  that  bert  suite ;  he  r or 
His  needs  These  benefit  packages  can  include  a  "salary  reduction  plan""  that  would 
SSmtoTwStor  to  tradeITgiven  amount  of  salary  for  non-taxable  dependent  care 
Series  The  recent  tox  bilf  passed  by  Congress  in  June  elaborated  on  cafeteria 
plans,  and  the  IRS  has  issued  proposed  regulations  on  this  subject. 

Employers  need  to  be  encouraged  to  consider  adopting  some  of  the  po icies i  spelted 
out  above  This  could  be  accomplished  if  there  were  an  effective  coordinating  body 
to  provide  information  on  various  benefit  plans  to  employers. 

The  role  of  government 

The  responsibility  for  providing  quality  chad  care  does  not  rest  with  a  single  level- 
of  Bovernment  It  to  a  jointly  held  responsibility  that  must  be  shared  among  aU 
levfte-federat  state  and  local.  If  our  nation  developed  a  comprehensive  child  care 
policy,  it  would  sort  out  the  various  responsibilities  to  be  assumed  by  each  level  and 
Establish  the  appropriate  offices  at  each  level -of  government  to  see  that  those  re- 
sponsibilities are  carried  out.  ..-«..       ..  _  f  _  ; 

^The  following  recommendations  suggest  one-approach  to  thia  sorting  of  responsi- 
bilities among  the  various  levels  of  government  At  the  federal  level: 

1  An  office  should  be  established  in  the  federal  government  to  coordinate,  federal 
child  care  policy  and  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information  on  chJdcare  serv- 
ices. This  would  facUitate  the  flow  of  information  among  ^  JfveU  of  government 
The  office  also  should  develop  model  licensing  and  regulatory  standards  and  provide 
suggestions  for  implementation  of  these  standards  at  thestate  ^d J^^g,. 

T  Additional  funds  should  be, appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  &oc^Semces 
Block  Grant.  The  Title  XX  Social  Services  Block  Grant  is  one  of  the  largest  federal 
soums  on funds  for  child  care.  Funding  for  Title  XX  has  been  cut  from  a  high  of 
$  3  bulion  to  52.7  billion  in  Fiscal  Year  1984.  As  a  result,  child  care  services ;for 
low-iname  children  have  been  drastically  cut.  Poor  W0^f.K^^o^P¥e 
ticularlv  hard  hit  by  these  budget  cuts.  Poor  women  need  child  care  not  only  to  be 
able  to  tSobs  but  also  to  enable  ,  them  to  participate  in  educational  or  training 
programs  that  will  prepare  them  for  employment.  This  is  especially  true  for  the 
gSrnumber  of  \inWed  teenage  mothers,  who  all  too  frequently  drop  out  of 
school,  thus  severely  limiting  their  ability  to  find  employment  to  support  themselves 
and  their  children.  In  order  to  increase  their  own  potential,  young  low-income  moth- 
ers must  have  access  to  affordable  child  care.  „  .... 

3.  The  Congress  should  examine  federal  tax  policies  that  have  an  impact  on  child 
care  with  the  goal  of  providing  increased  financial  assistance  to  low-income  families 
for  cWW  care  The  dependent  care  tax  credit  is  the.  largest  ^eralchUd  care  pro- 
cram.  It  costs  the  federal  government  almost  $2  billion  annually.  The  credit  allows 
families  to  deduct  a  portion  of  their  child  care  expenses  from  their  income  taxes. 
However,  its  impact  is  limited  for  low-income  families.  For ^cample,a jorkmg 
mother  who  earns  $10,000  per  year  would  have  to  nay  $2,400-24  percent  of  her 
mcome-to  receive  the  maximum  tax  credit  of  $720.  riowever  most  low-income  fatn- 
He^^afford  to  pay  only  10  percent  of  their  income  for  chad  care  (which  in  this 
call  would  bV$l,000;  for  which  the  tax  credit  would  be  only  $300).  An  expansion  of 
the  credit-as  proposed  in  the  Economic  Equity  Act-would  offer  increased  assist- 
ance to  low-incomefamilies.  Other  alternatives  for  increasing  and  targeting  aid  to 
low-income  families  also  should  be  examined.  .    „  . 

4.  m^rcasedfederal  funding  to  state  and  local,  jurisdictions  to  support  famdy  day- 
care providers  should  be  considered  in  order  to  increase  the  availability^ and  quality, 
of  th&  particular  type  of  care.  FamUy  day-care  providers  are  used 

for  infants  and  by  famil  es  whose  parentsr  work  hours  differ  from  the  standard  9  to 
5  day.  Famfly  day  care  is  often  Inexpensive  than,  center  care,  and  it  is  also  often 
used  by  low-income  families  who  do  not  have  subsidized  child  care. 
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«StLfaM^tn^llhnd  %K  may  be,1-ess  "f^ve,  it  is  also  inadequately 
regulated.  Most  home  care  providers  are  unlicensed.  As  a  result,  manv  home  care 
providers  take  care  of  too  many  children  and  provide  poor  Svisfonto the  chH- 
dren  in  their  rare  To  grapple  with  these  problems,  fa^ly  day^e  ne^orks  are 

tetflfbel.^  n-ttW°rk  ?  861  UP'  homesywaiybXn^d  and  p£ 

viaers  will  be  able  to  receive  assistance  in  many  areas  including  tminina 
backup  services.  The  networks  also  provide  substitute  c^give^ 
wishes  to  take  a  vacation  or  is  ill.  Additional  support  for  the  esteSnent  o?more 
networks  will  help  to  increase  the  availability  andquality  of  ca^rfmuy^nSrel 

i  JoiSsPP°rt  for  (?th^tvp(?  of,chUd  Programs  should  be  explored  at  the  federal 
fSS*  fn'  examtPVhe  &hooI  Age  Child  Care  Facilities  Act  would  provide  federal 
™lPr0m£l,th'  "*  0f  8ch0?ls  for  Mor*  afterechool  carl  .  Schoo Hurt 
programs  are  becoming  more  and  more  popular,  because  of  theirconvenfen^Tr 
parents.  One  single  type  of  child  care  will  not  meet  every  workir,g^S  ^eds 
SfSS  «  W  8l?Uld  e.n?oura«e  *e  dei-  lopment  of  new  and  innoVaUv 
At  thertata K"  8UPPOrt  *°  ln°re  traditional  fonnB  of  chUd  rare^^ 
?:  £  we  ^ggested  the  establishment  of  an  office  to  coordinate  federal  child  care 
Id  byTsmgle  offira*°mmend       Child  "  level »» 

2.  States  should  develop  minimum  standards  of  quality  for  child  care  Then* 
tt^  f^  A  safe  and  clean  physical  envLnmen^  ap^prSeW 
trained  and  qualified  staff  and/or  family  day-care  provider*;  a  smA  ratio  of  staff 
itfSiT      CaCh  Wld  minimum  curriculum  guidelmes  or  prograr^ 

ThAtSi!!tef8™ldren8"rf that  ? 1188  ^  abUity  to  enforce  these  standards. 
£Sh-  S"*"  .°f  88818tance  ^  811,468  may  want  to  Provide  includerwpport  for 
the  establishment  of  resource  and  referral  programs,  which  heb  to  maxir^B  thl 

f^  ow^      i  fu"dlng  for  training  programs  for  child  care  providers;  and  increa* 
ing  state  dependent  care  tax  credite  for  low-income  families. 
At  the  local  level: 

that  dwlSlf^k^S^ir^  at  ^e  local  level,  it  is  local  government 
inaicieariy  plays  a  key  role— both  in  terms  of  enforcement  of  standards  and  in  the 
coordination  of  services  While  we  have  recommended  the  evdoZ  "f  rnodel 
standards  at  the  federal  level  and  the  establishment  of  minimum  Sards  at  Ore 
state  level,  local  jurisdictions  should  clearly  have  the  option  of  set^^ore  rtrin 
gent  standards  for  care.  In  addition,  local  jurisdictions  should  exaStKSS 
laws  to  ensure  that  they  do  not  impede  the  establishment  of  chM^re  centers  o? 
fan,,  y-based  centers.  Health  codes,  as  they  apply  to  centers,  aWioldbe  evaluated 

2.  Local government*  can  ensure  that  federal  funds,  available Xourfi  sucrf 

or  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG)  program  are  u^d  to  S5e 
greatest  extent  possible  to  support  child  care  services.  For  exSe.  u^de^JPTPA  Vu 

Lte^n  t^tS"?**  aVailab-le.  under  mtIe  n  to  trato^PeoonTmica^M 
vantaged  can  be  used  for  non-training  coots,  including  administration  and  sunoort 

^n1unUn;hrtfvBCh,ld  ^  C^v.  *Peaiing.  the  W  percent  ^TspUt  sfSbS 
tween  supportive  services  and  administrative  costs,  buta  waiver  on  tSe  15Went 
rap  for  supportive  services  can  be  granted  by  a  governor  if 'requested  h* •*£  w»i 
S  f&CDBGnCfun^  f^wl,  iLl  KiSSS?£??fiS 
child  care  administrative  and  support  services,  which  includes 

3.  In  addition  to  the  above,  local  governments  may  want  to  consider  such  ontions 
as  forming  partnerships  with  the  local  school  system  to  set  up ,  beforl and Rafter* 
school  care  programs,  or  providing  training  for  family  child  care  providers 
Conclusions 

The  need  for  accessible  and  affordable  child  care  is  growing  To  meet  that  need 
presents  a  challenge  for  all  of  us-as  parents,  as  concerned  citizens  ^  employ^ 
and  as  government  officials.  It  is  a  challenge  that  we  cannot  afforf  toZore  for  ff 

child«nWeinreia/nblmg  °n  ^  fU^Ure  °f  °Ur  nati0n'8  SSe" 

stir  tsss  ?&,£ss^^&?* support 
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STATEMENT  OF  SARAH  HARDER  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  VICE  CHAN- 
CELLOR, UNIVERSITY  OP  WISCONSIN-EAU  CLAIRE-  DIRECTOR, 
LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM,  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATE  OF  UNIVER- 
SITY WOMEN 

Chairman  Miller.  Ms.  Harder.  9 

Ms.  Harder.  This  is  an  old  story,  one  that  many  of  us  r  as 
well  as  observed.  I  have  lived  the  story  as  well  as  obserwa  it.  I 
thank  the  select  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  nehadf 
of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women,  which  Is  the 
Nation's  oldest  and  largest  women's  organization  with  over  194,000 
members.  . 

My  testimony  is  grounded  on  my  own  experience  m  returning  to 
earn  a  collie  degree  in  the  early  sixties  as  the  single  parent  of 
two  preschoolers.  But  it  is  based  as  well  on  my  current  role  as  a 
University  of  Wisconsin-Eau  Claire  administrator  who  founded 
both  a  child  care  center  and  a  program  for  returning  adults. 

It  is  built  on  years  of  Wisconsin  legislative  advocacy,  including 
chairing  our  State's  new  statutory  women's  council  for  whom  child 
care  is  a  nugor  focus.  And  my  testimony  incorporates  nationwide 
contacts  as  director  of  AAUW's  Legislative  Program  representing 
members'  local  efforts  to  effect  access  to  child  care.  AAUW  recog- 
nizes quality  dependent  care  as  a  megor  component  in  equity  for 
women  and  self  development  over  the  life  span,"  which  is  our  mis- 
sion statement.  . 

The  select  committee  seeks  policies  and  approaches  which  will 
stimulate  joint  efforts  to  expand  child  care  options.  My  recommen- 
dations and  AAUW's  are  starkly  simple.  They  are  three:  First,  rec- 
ognize that  we  have  no  national  child  care  policy  and  that  without 
a  coherent  national  policy,  the  most  elaborate  patchwork  of  serv- 
ices will  discriminate  by  default  against  the  most  vulnerable. 

Second,  stimulate  the  availability  cf  child  care  where  it  is  miss- 
ing and  extend  knowledge  of  where  it  exists. 

Third,  recognize  child  care  as  the  key  component  for  women  in 
transition  to  economic  independence,  and  invest  in  their  futures 
and  their  children's  because  to  do  so  is  sound  economics. 

Without  addressing  these  recommendations,  child  care  service 
will  not  be  significantly  improved  despite  the  quantity  of  hp  serv- 
ice contributed  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  or  the  pn- 
vate  sector. 

The  bipartisan  child  care  initiative  should  make  the  development 
of  a  coherent  national  child  care  policy  ite  first  priority.  Without 
such  a  policy  there  is  no  real  incentive  for  most  State  and  local 
governments  nor  the  private  sector  to  enter  the  child  care  arena 
with  serious  purpose.  Without  such  a  policy,  the  Federal  budget 
cuts  of  1981  struck  a  staggering  blow  to  a  young  service  sector 
which  even  then  met  the  needs  of  fewer  than  1  in  20  preschoolers 
whose  mothers  were  employed.  .     _t  .  ^ 

The  conversion  of  title  XX  into  the  Social  Services  Block  Grant 
threw  the  child  care  community  into  disarray  not  only  because  of 
the  loss  of  funds.  Nearly  as  serious  was  the  elimination  of  mini- 
mum standards  of  care,  of  eligibilty  inclusions,  and  procedures  for 
planning.  State  by  State,  there  has  been  a  need  to  reconstruct  such 
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provisions  at  a  time  when  energies  were  sapped  simply  attemntin* 
to  meet  a  mounting  need  with  diminished  resource  altemptm& 
Resource  losses  included  title  XX  user  revenue,  food  program 
cuts,  and  employment  program  cutbacks  which  had  provided  cooks 
janitors  and  teachers  aides.  Whatever  the  merits  of  SSSarlSS 

S&fafS^qSS"  Vft"         Nation  tf££ 

qSj,  ffiSta^S'  ^elusion  of  whole  categories  of  users,  and  32 
States  in  1983  serving  fewer  children  than  in  1981 

Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  very  few  States  which  have  successfully 
reconstructed  in  State  law  title  XX  protections  of  the  rights  ?f 
those  in  education  and  training,  standards  for  quality,  and  funds 
earmarked  at  the  county  level  for  child  care  users.  Ssewherewe 

S"3L  tf8tr81  f  ^  £aVt  ■£«■•«*■*  reductions  by^ng™ 
harder  for  families  to  be  eligible,  and  16  States  have  cut  more  from 
child  care  than  the  overall  block  grant  reduction  of  21  percent 

In  States  or  rural  areas  where  child  care  is  seen  as  subversive  to 
the  family,  there  is  every  reason  since  1981  to  stand  pat  A  State 
senator  m  Missouri  told  me,  "We  don't  want  to  encourage  mother! 
to  leave  home"-this  in  response  to  AAUW  lobbying  for  the  fiSt 
day  care  licensing  standards  in  the  State.  The  standards  failed 

Even  in  progressive  Wisconsin,  we  still  fail  to  contribute  State 
EH?  40  F?wStates  have  followed  North  (Molina? 

lead  there.  Our  Wisconsin  Women's  Council  cosponsored  a  June 
conference  on  Employer  Support,  for  Child  Care;  106  people  attend- 
ed  There  was  a  great  deal  of  cheer-leading.  But  there  SlfttK,: 
provide  incentive  for  those  who  now  have  the  awareness  to  discov? 

T^T8!??16^^  of  llPsefyice  have  improved  since 
ward  ^uallty  of  chlld  care  service  has  marched  steadily  back- 
Two  small  encouraging  congressional  moves  this  spring  address 
myo^"  recommendation:  That  we  must  stimulate  child  care 
hSfc?fcI  Zu^e  S£  extend  knowledge  of  where  it  is.  .Need  for 
both  the  School  Facilities  Child  Care  Act  and  the  child  <areinfor- 
mation  and  referral  Ml  has  been  confirmed  by  national  AAUW 
SrSfi  0ur,  wf ""P^licized  "phone-friend"  community  p^cte 
provided  a  volunteer  afterschool  contact-by-phone  for  latchkev  chil- 
dren Clearly  that  was  not  the  solution  but  a  banded  %rS^ 
ing  a  high  need  unserved  population,  H.R.  4193  will  encouraee 

STmZtC??f^i02-b?,twe?n-.?onprofits  811(1  education  agen- 
£S»  nr^m?l  n6?df  Smillar  mitlatlves  are  needed  to  stimulate 
care  programs  for  infante  to  age  two  and  in  rural  areas,  where 
there  is  virtually  nothing  on  the  map.  ' 

AAUW  s  families  and  work  project  has  established  pilot  projects 
m  urban  sites  in  Arkansas,  Indiana,  and  California  to  build  com- 
munity partnerships  on  behalf  of  dependent  care.  All  three  sites 
have  identified  a  contradiction  in  apparent  availability  of  SrvicS 
and  the  frustrations  of  those  attempting  to  locate  appropriate  pro- 
grams. Recognizing  that  traditionaf  routes  do  not  adequately  cot 
nect  user  with  program  each  site  has  built  an  information  and  re- 
ferral component  into  its  pilot 

f„.Af  £n  iS  P.^^e11  hoth  the  bills  I  have  mentioned  before  funds 
f  »5  ima  ?.V!.ferral  ,?r  after-school  care  become  reality.  The 
fact  that  small  Federal r  allocations  will  address  both  these  needs  is 
encouraging  to  AAUW.  Our  experience  with  seed  money 
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shows  their  effectiveness  in  stimulating  State  and  local  initiatives. 
However,  with  so  extensive  a  need  to  fill  the  gaps  in  child  care  and 
to  utilize  what  little  we  have,  these  legislative  actions  must  be  seen 
as  small  tokens  when  broad  initiative  is  needed.. 

My  final  recommendation  is  perhaps  most  significantly  related  to 
AAUW's  mission  and  certainly  to  my  own  experience.  National 
policy  Must  recognize  child  care  as  the  factor  which  makes  the  dif- 
ference in  many  women's  transition  to  economic  independence/  In 
retrospect,  I  recognize  the  incredible  good  luck  which  saved  me  at 
age  21  with  2  children,  no  degree  and  no  child  support.  The  first 
was  parents  who  wc*e  able  and  willing  long  distance  to  provide  the 
child  support  neglected  by  my  husband.  The  second  was  access  to  a 
good  low-tuition  State  college  because  an  unusual  child  care  center 
accepted  my  children  based  on  what  I  could  pay.  The  contributions 
I  have  made  since  as  a  taxpayer  and  citizen  toll  me  it  is  in  our  Na- 
tion's best  interest  to  invest  in  the  futures  of  women  in  transition 
by  investing  in  child  care. 

You  have  voluminous  statistics  showing  that  lack  of  affordable 
child  care  is  a  m^jor  factor  keeping  women  and  children  in  pover- 
ty. AAUW  and  the  Wisconsin  Women's  Council  know  from  painful 
testimony  that  lack  of  child  care  excludes  many  eligible  women 
from  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  benefits.  I  enclose  data  from 
the  Women's  Council  statewide  JTPA  review.  We  found  dozens  of 
cases  like  the  woman  who  was  forced  to  drop  out  of  JTPA  training 
because  the  SDA  would  not  pay  the  $20  per  week  difference  be- 
tween her  county  child  care  subsidy  and  the  cost  of  caring  for  her 
two  children  in  the  only  licensed  center. 

Wisconsin  is  building  bridges  in4  our  State  between  JTPA  and 
support  services,  but  the  compelling  fact  is  that  child  care  keeps 
women  from  employment.  One  of  every  five  women  is  unemployed 
because  she  is  unable  to  make  satisfactory  child  carev  arrange- 
ments. Unemployment  for  single  mothers  with  children  under  6  is 
nearly  20  percent.  The  first  concern  for  women  with  children  is 
care  for  the  children.  If  they  can't  get  help  with  child  care,  they 
will  fulfill  their  material  responsibility  first.  A  national  study  of 
adolescent  mothers  showed  that  child  care  and  its  access  to  further 
education  was  the  msgor  difference  in  those  who  had  only  one  baby 
and  those  who  went  on  to  have  more.  Testimony  in  council  public 
meetings  listed  case  after  case  of  mothers  driven  back  to  welfare 
because  they  couldn't  maintain  child  care  costs.  Most  vulnerable 
under  current  cuts  are  women  who  aspire  to  fulfill  their  potential 
by  enrolling  in  college  programs.  Education  is  still  seen  by  many  as 
a  frivolity  which  poor  women  cannot  afford. 

The  child  care  initiative  must  recognize  the  need  for  transitional 
support  services  for  women  seeking  economic  independence. 
AAUW  strongly  recommends  establishing  a  Federal  funding 
stream  for  mothers  enrolled  in  training  programs  and  college  pro- 
grams, mothers  looking  for  work,  and  mothers  entering  the  labor 
force  who  have  complete  training. 

As  a  centerpoint  for  a  national  policy,  AAUW  believes  such  an 
investment  would  be  an  impetus  for  State  and  local  governments 
and  the  private  sector  to  build  the  availability  of  child  care.  With- 
out incentive  and  without  a  central  national  focus,  our  efforts  in 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Miller.  Thank  you. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Sarah  Harder  follows:] 

Prrfarrb  Statement  of  Sarah  Hardsr,  Director  of  Legislative  Program 
Amrrican  Association  of  Univrrsity  Women  ' 

tyItoh&ven^o»?^tte!  on  W*7a'  Youth  *»*  FamUies  for  the  opportuni- 
on.1»ha^of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women  the  na- 
mony  ted™r^^rn^n^??nizati<>'»  with  over  194,000  memteTMytes^: 
mony  m  grounded  on  my  own  experience  in  returning  to  earn  a  colleee  dentin 
the  early  siaties  as  the  single  parent  of  two  pre-schoolfrs.  Buttt  %  IHaTwd?  on 
ffih^l™1*  88  a  F^reity  of  Wisconsm-Eau  Claire  adrnfoffiSr^faSw 
ww  Cluld,  5?nter  a  Program  for  returning  adu^  ItfabuUt  on  v^arenf 
Wisconsin ^  legislative  advocacy  including  chairing  our  stated  ™  £™ 
Women's  Council  for  whom  child  care  is  a  msinr  w?«  it  j  statutory 

6*10^^^  seeks  policies  and  approaches  which  will  stimulate  joint  ef- 
^P811   c¥d        oPtwns.  My  recommendations  and  AAUW's are Vtorklv 
^P^-fear*  three.  First,  recognise  that  we  have  no  national  child  SrelSkv 

i  if  significantly  improved  despite  the  quantify  of  lin  service  rantS* 
uted  by  fedaal,  state,  and  local  governments  or  the  private Sector 

the!  meftt^ k»LSft!fabir  10  a  young  service  3?  wfiSKS 

employed.  than  one-in-twenty  preschoolers  whose  mothers  were 

The  conversion  of  Title  XX  into  the  Social  &>rvi«M  nizv.v  *u  t-.^ 

f^^Tl^t8?1*  Cohere  mdes.  Whatever  the  merits  of  free-market  d««Xti™ 

of  whote  cafiriestf  Sr^de3^r-0f,^?datd8  in  4*SSS 
1981         ^       ot  U8era'  80(1  32  states  m  1983  serving  fewer  children  than  in 

law  S^lU2£2S&r  wbAch/  tave  successfully  reconstructed  in  state 
uVlTZ  ivfiiTi  ^1?^?  accomplished  reductions  by  making  <t  harder  for  fami- 

havethe  awareness  to  discover  the  means.  The  3tv  of  to  wrvice  m^  hZ  £T 
proved  since  1981.  The  quality  of  child  care  service  hS  SKfiS 
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Two  small  encouraging  Congressional  moves  this  spring  address  my  second  recom- 
mendation—that  we  must  stimulate  Child  Care  where  it's  missing  and  extend 
knowledge  of  where  it  is.  Need  for  both  the  School  Facilities  Child  Care  Act  and  the 
Child  Care  Information  and  Referral  Bill  has  been  confirmed  by  national  AAUW 
projects.  Our  well-publicised  "Phone-friend"  community  projects  provided  a  volun- 
teer after-school  contact-by-phone  for  latchkey  children.  Clearly  that  was  not  the  so- 
lution but  a  band-aid.  By  recognizing  a  high-need  unserved  population,  HR4193  will 
encourage  community  collaboration  between  non-profits  and  education  agencies  to 
meet  the  need.  Similar  initiatives  are  needed  to  stimulate  care  programs  for  infants 
to  age  two  and  in  rural  areas.  .  ^_  .  . 

AAUWs  Families  and  Work  Project  has  established  pilot  projects  in  urban  sites 
in  Arkansas,  Indiana,  and  California  to  build  community  partnerships  on  behalf  of 
dependent  care.  All  three  sites  have  identified  a  contradiction  in  apparent  availabil- 
ity of  services  and  the  frustrations  of  those  attempting  to,  locate  appropriate  pro- 
grams. Recognizing  that  traditional  routes  do  not  adequately  connect  .user  with  pro- 
gram, each  site  has  built  an  information  and  referral  component  into  its  pilot 

That  small  federal  allocations  will  address  both  these  needs  is  encouraging  to 
AAUW.  Our  experience  with  seed  money  grants  shows  their  effectiveness  in  stimu- 
lating state  and  local  initiatives.  However,  with  so  extensive  a  need  to  fill  the  gaps 
in  child  care  and  to  utilize  what  little  we  have,  these  legislative  actions  must  be 
seen  as  small  tokens  when  broad  initiative  is  needed 

My  final  recommendation  is  perhaps  most  signficantly  related  to  ^UW's  mis- 
sion and  certainly  to  my  own  experience.  National  policy  must  recognize  child  care 
as  the  factor  which  makes  the  difference  in  many,  women  s  transition  to  economic 
independence.  In  retrospect  I  recognize  the  incredible  good  luck  which  saved  me  at 
age  21  with  two  children,  no  degree,  and  no  child  support.  The  .first  was  parents 
who  were  able  and  willing  long  distance  to  provide  the  child  support  neglected  by 
my  husband.  The  second  was  access  to  a  good  low-tuition  state  college  because  an 
unusual  child  care  center  accepted  my  children  based  on  what  I  could  pay.  The  con- 
tributions I  have  made  since  as  a  taxpayer  and  citizen  tell  me  it  is  in  our  nation  s 
best  interest  to  invest  in  the  futures- of  women  in  transition  by  investing  in  child 
care. 

You  have  voluminous  statistics  showing  that  lack  of  affordable  child^car^  is  a 
major  factor  keeping  women  and  children  in  poverty.  AAUW  and  the  Wisconsin 
Women's  Council  know  from  painful  testimony  that  lack  of  child  care  excludes 
many  eligible  women  from  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  benefits.  I  enclose  the  data 
from  the  Women's  Council's  statewide  JTPA  review.  We  found  dozens  of  cases  like 
the  woman  who  was  forced  to  drop  out  of  JTPA  training  because  the  SDA  would  not 
pay  the  $20  per  week  difference  between  her  county  child  care  subsidy  and  the  cost 
of  caring  for  her  two  children  in  the  only  licensed  center.  m 

Wisconsin  is  building  bridges  in  our  state  between  JTPA  and  support  services,  but 
the  compelling  fact  is  that  child  care  keeps  women  from  employment  One  of  every 
five  women  is  unemployed  because  she  is  unable  to  make  satisfactory  child  care  ar- 
rangements. Unemployment  for  single  mothers  with  children  under  six  is  nearly  20 
percent.  The  first  concern  for  women  with  children  is  child  care.  If  they  can  t  get 
help  with  child  care,  they  will  fulfill  that  responsibility  first  A  national  study  of 
adolescent  mothers  showed  that  child  care  and  its  access  to  further  education  was 
the  major  difference  in  those  who  had  only  one  baby  and  those  who  went  on  to  have 
more.  Testimony  in  Council  public  meetings  listed  case  after  case  of  mothers  driven 
back  to  welfare  because  they  couldn't  maintain  child  care  costs.  Most  vulnerable 
under  current  cuts  are  .women  who  aspire  to  fulfill  their  potential  by  enrolling  in 
college  programs.  Education  is  still  seen  by  many  as  a  frivolity  which  poor  women 
cannot  afford.  „  ...  . 

The  Child  Care  Initiative  must  recognize  the  need  for  transitional  support  serv- 
ices for  women  seeking  economic  independence.  AAUW  strongly  recommends  estab- 
lishing a  federal  funding  stream  for  mothers  enrolled  in  training  programs  and  col- 
lege programs,  mothers  looking  for  work,  and  mothers  entering  the  labor  force  who 
have  complete  training.  . 

As  a  centerpoint  for  a  national  policy,  AAUW  believes  such  an  investment  would 
be  an  impetus  for  state  and  local  governments  and  the  private  sector  to  build  the 
availability  of  child  care.  Without  incentive  and  without  a  central  national  focus, 
our  efforts  in  child  care  are  doomed  to  patching  a  tattered  patchwork  of  support  for 
families  and  for  opportunity. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CARLA  CURTIS,  POLICY  ANALYST,  NATIONAL 
BLACK  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  INSTITUTE 

Chairman  Miller.  Ms.  Curtis. 
,  Mns„  ^R^Mr  ChairTnan  other  members  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families,  I  am  pleased  to  have  theoo- 
portunity  to  speak  before  you  on  behalf  of  the  National J&*CU& 

SwtenS?tuIn8Sft  a  ^tionel  membership  organization  com- 
mitted to  the  healthy  development  of  black  children! 

Also,  on  behalf  of  the  institute,  I  would  like  to  commend  this 
committee  for  its  ongoing  bipartisan  child  care  initiaS^Mch  hat 
served  to  bring  to  the  forefront  of  the  national  public  agenda  the 
issue  of  child  care.  We  at-the  institute  are  hopeful  that  tnfe toiti£ 
b  ve  will  result  m  a  renewed  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Feder- 
iLteW  S5  *°  and  enhance  its 'role  m  agisting 

State  and  local  governments,  the  private  sector,  child  care  prS 

aSe^Srele^      "*  demand  for  **"*A  ^& 

v J?  ™0jndVthe  .foliowin8  recommendations  are  submitted  for 
your  consideration  m  formmg  a  national  response  to  this  critical 

First,  increase  title  XX  Social  Services  Block  Grants  on  an 
Em?  JffS  *°v  £"*  UP  as  has  been  pointed  out  eS 

f  dal&y  °Ah.er  Panelists,  and  alsbto  includes 

earmark  for  child  care.  In  addition,  I  think  it  would  be  good  to  con- 
sider using  this  program  to  provide  incentive  payments^  States 
who  target  a  service  need  like  child  care,  identify  Sting  polS 

SiEHffE  St  th.e,.State.0r  cou.ntv  level  whicKctaVblnieiT 
constraints  to  providing  the  service  and  making  recommendations 
for  legislative  or  executive  action.  .  <*-"«»«enaanons 

pnte  teSw8*?  mcrease  the  child  care  expense  for  AFDC  recipi- 
ents to  reflect  the  current  market  cost  of  child  care 

JtSU mUwiHj?*  P01^68  80  that  eare  subsidies  benefit 
n«  "y  nf  a"d  uP.Per  10001116  families  but  lower  income  fami- 

cr^ifrefundat^^  ^  ***  «*  makin«  the^ 

PrSnHbln^/ede/alfl?nd,ing  ?°urce  for  ^ing  child  care"  provid- 
ers and  providing  technical  assistance. 

Create  a  demonstration  grant  to  be  used  for  curriculum  develoD- 

more  minority  and  ow-mcome  providers  can  participate 
Create  a  national  child  care  information  and  referral  program 
Assist  local  communities  in  establishing  school-age  cSd  care 

programs  m  the  public  schools  and  in  other  commSity  ^enS 

qhh  a  SpeCial 52*  818114  P^am  to  fund  projects  designed  to 
address  unique  child  care  needs  of  targeted  populations  sVch  2 
sick  children,  disabled  children  and  children  of  toSated  pa? 

Appoint  a  national  commission  on  child  care  standards  to  review 
and  evaluate  the  status  of  existing  regulatory  pohoteat  the  Stete 
and  local  level.  This  commission  coulf  serve  then  as 7 resource "and 
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provide  technical  assistance  to  State  and  local  governments,  as  well 
as  perhaps  develop  model  standards  to  address  the  kinds  of  chil- 
dren in  various  child  care  settings  that  would  be  age  specific- 
Examine  existing  child  care  and  related  policies  to  assess  the  in- 
clusion of  practices  which  promote  parental  choice  and  involve- 
ment Ensure  the  inclusion  of  such  concepts  in  any  new  legislation. 

Create  an  office  of  day  care  within  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  coordinate  and  administer  any  national 
child  care  initiative,  as  wall  as  to  conduct  national  research  for  the 
purpose  of  designing,  collecting,  and  maintaining  policy  relevant 
information.  j 

As  has  also  been  demonstrated  and  indicated  earlier,  the  need 
for  child  care  has  been  very  well  documented  through  various 
census  reports,  congressional  reports,  and  independent  research 
studies.  Much  less  attention,  however,  has  been  given  to  the  eco-, 
nomic  and  social  conditions  in  the  black  community  which  make 
the  need  for  child  care  indispensable.  (  • 

A  report  which  analyzed  and  integrated  census  data  and  labor 
statistics  found  that  over  half  of  all  black  families  are  at  incomes 
below  $15,000  a  year.  Specifically,  uf  the  6.5  million  black  familufe 
today  living  in  this  country,  one-third  live  below  the  poverty  level, 
while  among  families  with  children*  tinder  18  years  of  age,  about  41 
percent  are  living  below  the  poverty  level  The  sharp  rise  in  the 
number  and  proportion  of  black  families  headed  by  women  in- 
creases the  likelihood  that  families  will  be  poor  and  that  the  chil- 
dren of  these  families  will  live  in  poverty.  ■  ;* 

The  growing  group  of  black  families  headed  by  single 'females 
has  a  median  income  below  the  poverty  level,  and  only  6ne-half  the 
median  income  of  single  white  female  heads  of  household.  »• 

Surveys  have  substantiated  the  fact  that  for  most  parents,  if 
given  the  opportunity  to  secure  adequate  quality  child  care,  they 
will  accept  employment.  While  the  need  for  child  care  has  been 
well  documented  and  well  established,  if  black  and  poor  families 
are  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  work  and  to  attain  'economic 
parity  within  the  broader  society,  child  care  is  a  significant  factor. 

What  do  we  know  about  what  black  families  want  and  need  in 
terms  of  meeting  their  child  care  needs?  We  do  know,  r^ardless  of 
economic  status,  family  members  want  the  opportunity  to  raise 
their  children  in  a  protected  and  healthy  environment,  exposing 
them  to  experiences  which  will  maximize  and  promote  devielopmen- 
tal  potential. 

Because  of  the  work  schedules  of  parents  *md  the  problems  of 
transportation,  there  is  a  need  for  diversity  in  location,  the  hours 
of  operation,  and  the  services  provided,  such  as  meals  and  medical 
screenings  or  other  medical  services.  Black  families  have  expressed 
a  preference  for  center-based  care  when  that  is  available,  recogniz- 
ing this  type  of  care  is  often  more  expensive  than  inhome  or  family 
day  care. 

Research  studies  also  support  the  notion  that  parents  are  very 
concerned  about  the  availability  of  care  for  infants,  school-age  chil- 
dren, sick  children  and  to  have  care  available  at  odd  times  of  the 
day  and  evening.  This  is  particularly  important  for  low-income 
families  who  would  otherwise  have  no  opportunity  for  a  respite  or 
a  break  away  from  the  day-to-day  routine  of  parenting. 
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fL^f0™  P^P^1^  C01Jcern  t<>  Wack  parents,  and  again 
substantiated  through  the  research,  are  the  cost  of  care  and  the  op- 
portunity for  parents  to  become  involved  in  the  planning,  ongdn? 
evaluation  of  praams,  as  well  as  having  the  opporSS tofK 

dren^?Sthe  ^  °f  ChiW  m  8itUation  in  which  *k"d£ 
Jit*  u  child  care  programs  are  to  address  the  needs  and  concerns 
of  black  families,  they  must  be  characterized  by  the  folloW  S£ 
vide  diversity  in  program  orientation  and  location;  promote  an  ec£ 
norruc  mix  of  children;  offer  financial  assistance  to  famSin^nS 

°lif1Px:.fJnCOurage  parental  involvement;  and  support  families  who 
need  child  care  to  participate  in  the  paid  labor  force 

pv2?!S:-m  T  ^JS^*1  that.every  child  has  special  needs  and 
every  child  care  need  is  a  special  need.  We  feel  that  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  address  the  child  care  needs  of  all  HSL fwho 

mStanwneed  £  M%hnS  their  chad  rearing  rTpoS- 

bilities.  We  recommend  a  diversified  model,  which  includes  varied 
settings  such  as  child  care  centers,  family  diy  care  homes  chS 
es  and  schools  be  considered,  and  in  additior.]  such  a  model  should 
provide  financial  assistance  to  families  in  need  of  neto/raJSe 
£  XSV*  Uni>Ue  ChHd  care  needs  certain  £g3?f 

fp^l  f*d  Pr?m,0te  p,arental  choice  and  involvement 

[Prepared  statement  of  Carla  Michelle  Curtis  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Carla  Michelle  Curtis,  Policy  Analyst,  National 
Black  Child  Development  Institute 

To  the  members  of  che  House  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth  and  Families,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
testify  on  behalf  of  the  National  Black  Child  Development  Insti- 
tute on  the  topic,  "Improving  Child  Services:  What  Can  Be  Done?" 
On  behalf  of  the  Institute,  I  would  like  to  commend  the  Committee 
for  its  on-going,  bipartisan,  child  care  initiative  which  has 
served  to  bring  to  the  forefront  of  the  national  public  agenda 
the  issue  of  child  care. 

The  National  Black  Child  Development  Institute  (NBCDI)  is 
a  national,  membership  organization  dedicated  to  promoting  the 
healthy  development  of  Black  children.  In  J3  local  affiliates 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  volunteers 
engage  in  advocacy  activities  and  provide  services  to  thousands 
of  children.  Our  constituency  consists  of  Black  children  and 
families  of  every  economic  and  social  group  who  want  to  provide 
a  good  life  for  their  children. 

During  the  fourteen  year  history  of  the  Institute,  child 
care  has  been  a  focal  issue.  During  the  1970,s,  the  Institute 
provided  direct  technical  assistance  to  child  care  advocates 
and  providers  in  the  South  who  wanted  to  start  child  care  pro- 
grams for  Black  children;  currently,  the  Institute  provides  leader- 
ship to  the  child  care  community  by  convening  the  Ad  Hoc  Day  Care 
Coalition.  This  Coalition  is  composed  of  a  group  of  representa- 
tives from  a  variety  of  advocacy  groups,  namely  organizations 
which  address  the  concerns  oc  children,  their  families,  and  women 
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in  particular.  All  of  the  organizations  share  a  common  concern  - 
working  toward  the  expansion  of  affordable,  quality  child  care 
services  for  families. 

WHY  IS  CHILD  CARE  IMPORTANT  TO  TOE  BLACK  COMMUNITY? 

The  „eod  for  child  care  has  been  well  documented  through 
recent  census  data,  congressional  and  government  reports,  and 
independent  research  studies.     We  know  that. 

*  Among  married  women  with  children  under  6,  th» 
proportion  who  were  working  increased  from 

30  percent  in  1972  to  49  percent  in  1982?^ 

*  vTth9chnH^ed'  "idowed'  and  grated  women 
nth  children  under  6,  the  proportion  who 

'      V*79  Wor^"9  "creased  from  47- percent  in 
to  si  percent  in  1982. 

*  "hees  nnsL*? 62  p-rcent  of  the  growtn  in 

I?!-    V      ,b°    force  since  1982>  over  80  per- 
o!vino    W?rkln9  women  are  concentrated  in  low- 
paying  sales,  service,  clerical,  or  similar  jobs. 

Much  less  attention  has  been  given  to  the  economic  and  social 
conditions  in  the  Black  community  which  today  make  the  need  for 
adequate  child  care  indispensable.  child  care  must  be  viewed  as 
an  economic  support  for  families  who  work,  participate  in  work- 
related  training  as  well  as  for  those  looking  for  work;  it  is  also 
a  vital  support  service  for  families  which  can  address  and  promote 
the  developmental  needs  of  children  and  assist  parents  in  re- 
filling their  child-rearing  responsibilities. 

Tom  Joe  (1983),  in  a  report  which  analyzed  and  integrated  cen- 
sus data  and   labor  statistics,   found  that  over  half  (54  Bgrcent) 
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cent)  of  all  Black  families  are  at  income  levels  below  $15,000  a 
year,  compared  with  28  percent  of  white  families .    Specif lcally, 
of  the  6.5  million  Black  families  living  In  this  country  today, 
one  third  (33  percent)  live  below  the  poverty  level;  among  Black 
families  with  children  under  18,  40.7  percent  live  below  the  pov- 
erty level  (Fendler,  1984). 

The  proportion  of  Black  families  in  the  moderate-  and  lower- 
income  ranges  ($10,000  -  24,999,  and  below  $10,000  respectively) 
have  increased  since  1970.  The  sharp  rise  in  the  number  and  pro- 
portion of  Black  families  headed  by  women  increases  the  likelihood 
that  Black  families  will  be  poor  and  the  children  in  these  families 
will  live  in  poverty.  According  to  economist  Henry  Felder  (1983), 
the  growing  group  of  Black  families  headed  by  single  females  has 
a  median  income  below  the  poverty  level  and  only  one-half  the  me- 
dian income  of  single,  white,  female  heads  of  household. 

The  economic  picture  among  married  couples  is  not  much  better. 
According  to  a  recent  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  (1984),  in  20 
percent  of  Black  families,  with  the  husband  present,  the  wife  is 
either  the  sole  earner  or  the  higher  earning  spouse.  In  only  11 
percent  of  white  families  is  this  the  case.  Black  married  women 
used  to  have  higher  rates  of  labor  force  participation  rates  than 
their  white  counterparts.  In  recent  years  however,  this  situation 
has  changed. 

What  do  all  of  these  statistics  and  economic  forecasts  mean? 
Black  families  today  have  less  disposable   income  for  child  care 
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which  is  an  essential  support  service  to  enable  families  with  chil- 
dren to  secure  access  to,  and  participate  in  the  paid  labor  force. 

In  1982,  children  lived  in  poverty  at  a  rate  1.4  times  the 
rate  for  the  entire  population.  Two  of  the  factors  responsible 
for  the  relative  increase  in  poverty  among  children  are: 

1.  The  increased  number  of  families  headed  bv 
women  (many  of  whom  do  not  work  while  those 
who  do  are  concentrated  in  low-paying  job", 

2.  The  slow  rate  of  increase  in  welfare  oavraents 
over  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Pavm,»nts 

Many  single  heads  of  household,  unable  to  secure  adequate  employ- 
ment, must  depend  on  AFOC  to  care  for  their  children.  In  most 
states,  increases  in  welfare  payments  are  not  adjustable  for 
inflation.  Between  1980  and  1982,  inflation  increaseo  17.1  per- 
cent; income  from  public  assistance  (AFDC)  on  the  average, 
increased  by  only  11.3  percent. 

Surveys  have  substantiated  the  fact  that  most  parents,  if 
given  the  opportunity,  will  aCcept  employment  provided  a  quality 
child  care  arrangement  is  available  for  their  child(ren).  While 
the  need  for  child  care  has  been  well  established,  if  Black  »nd 
e°or_families  are  to  be  qlv„n  the  o0DOrt„n^Y  to  -ttain  .cnnn., 
parity  with  the  broader  society,  child  Mr.  becomes  »  sinning 
factor. 

Child  care  is  also  a  vital  support  service  to  families  in 
need  of  assistance  to  promote  the  developmental  growth  of  children. 
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Many  faraUles  want  a  child  care  experience  for  their  children  so 
that  the  child  has  the  opportunity  to  interact  with  other  children 
of  the  same  age  group  in  a  safe  and  healthy  environment ♦  Child 
care  can  also  serve  to  provide  parents  with  a  break  or  "respite" 
from  their  routine  child-rearing  responsibilities  which  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  families  healthy  and  intact* 

WHAT  DO  BLACK  FAMILIES  WANT  AND  NEED? 

Black  families,  regardless  of  their  economic  status,  want  the 
opportunity  to  raise  their  children  in  a  protected  and  healthy 
environment,  exposing  them  to  experiences  which  will  maximize 
and  promote  their  developmental  potential*  When  a  parent  must  work 
or  participate  in  activities  which  take  them  away  from  the  child, 
they  want  a  substitute  caregiver  to  offer  their  child  the  same 
opportunities  for  healthy  growth  and  development* 

When  considering  a  child  care  arrangement,  be  it  in  a  family 
day  care  setting  or  center-based  facility,  parents  want  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  select  an  arrangement  which  is  affordable, 
is  easily  accessible,  and  reflects  the  needs  and  child-rearing 
preferences  of  the  family*  Throi.gh  enforceable  child  care  stan- 
dards, each  child  should  be  assured  a  safe  and  healthy  environ- 
ment; parents  also  want  to  be  assured  that  the  emotional,  social, 
physical  and  intellectual  development  of  the  child(ren*  will  be 
addressed  in  the  care  setting* 
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Because  of  the  varied  work  schedules  of  parents  and  the  pro- 
blem of  transportation  many  of  them  experience,  there  in  a  need  for 
diversity  in  location,  the  hours  of  operation,  and  services  pro- 
vided, such  as  meals.  Black  families,  when  asked,  have  repeatedly 
expressed  a  stronS  preference  for  center-based  care  for  preschool 
children  (2-5  years)  due  to  the  more  apparent  educational  compo- 
nent (Hill-scott,  1979,  Low  and  Spindler,  1975,  and  Immerwahr, 
1983).  This  sentiment  was  even  expressed  when  asked  of  parents 
part  ipating  in  the  National  Day  Care  Home  study.  These  parents 
indicated  that  even  though  center-based  child  care  was  more 
expensive,  if  they  could  afford  it,  they  would  place  their  children 
in  such  a  program  (Fosburg,  1981). 

While  there  is  a  paucity  cf  current  research  data  on  consumer 
evaluation  or  assessment  of  child  care  services,  from  the  infor- 
mation which  is  available  on  Black  families  we  know  parents  are 
particularly  concerned  that  their  child's  nutritional  needs  be 
met.  Parents  are  very  concerned  about  the  availability  of  child 
care  for  infants,  for  school-aged  and  sick  children,  and  at  odd 
times  of  the  day  or  evening  (Curtis,  1984,  Fosburg,  1981,  Immerwahr 
et  al,  1983). 

Two  other  factors  of  special  concern  to  Black  parents  are  the 
cost  of  care  and. the  opportunity  for  parents  to  become  involved  in 
the  planning  and  ongoing  evaluation  of  programs.  These  points  are 
substantiated  in  my  own  research  in  which  150  low-  and  middle-income 
Black  parents    of   children    in  center-based   programs  throughout 
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Washington,  D,C,  are  surveyed  (Curtis,  1984),  Blac>:  parents, 
regardless  of  income,  want  their  children  to  enjoy  the  same 
opportunities  and  experiences  of  other  children;  they  also  wish 
to  be  involved  in  the  programs. 

If  child  care  programs  are  to  address  the  needs  and  concerns 
of  Black   families,  they  must  be  characterized  by  the  following: 

•  Provide  diversity  in  program  orientation  and 
location, 

•  Promote  an  economic  mix  of  children, 

•  Offer  financial  assistance  to  families  in  need 
of  help, 

•  Encourage  parental  involvement, 

•  Support  families  who  need  child  care  to  par- 
ticipato  in  the  paid  labor  force, 

DO  EXISTING  CHILD  CARE  PROGRAMS  ADDRESS  FAMILY  NEEDS? 


The  largest  child  care  program  in  the  United  States  today  is 
the  $2  billion  Dependent  Care  Tax  Credit.  This  program,  which 
subsidizes  the  child  care  and  other  dependent  care  costs  of 
fanilies,  does  not,  in  its  current  form,  benefit  lower-income 
families,  and  it  provides  limited  support  to  lower-middle  income 
families.  Even  with  refundability  (a  provision  which  would 
return  to  families  that  portion  of  their  earned  credit  which 
their  tax  liability  will  not  offset),  the  credit  is  not  the 
best  approach  to  assisting  low-income  families. 


Dependent  Care  Tax  Credit 
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Title  XX  -  Social  Services  Block  Grant 
The  best  approach  to  helping  families  improve  their  ability 
to  purchase  child  care  is  throu0h  a  direct  service  approach,  such 
as  the  Title  XX  Social  Services  Block  Grant.  Since  1981,  the 
overall  reduction  in  the  budget  (over  20  percent),  coupled  with 
the  loss  of  the  earmark  for  child  care  has  severely  impeded  the 
capacity  of  this  fundamental  social  service  funding  source  to  the 
states  to  address  the  growing  child  care  needs  of  poor  and  low- 
income  families. 

Child  care  for  AFDC  Recipients 
In  examining  the   issue  of  child  care  for  AFDC  recipients, 
it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  many  of  the  families  on  AFDC  do 
work,  at  least  part-time.    The  current  $160  per  month,  per  child, 
limitation  on  allowable   expenses    for   child  care  precludes  the 
ability  of    more    parents    to    consider    employment,    which  might 
ultimately  result  i„  their  removal  from  the  welfare  rolls..  This 
amount  of  money  cannot  pay  fof  a  month  of  center-based  child  care 
inmost    cities     throughout     the    country,     which    as  previously 
stated,  is    the   prefered    form  of   care    by   most   Black  parents. 
Family  day  care  is  iess  expensive  than  center  based  care.  However, 
the  cost  differential  between  the  two  types  of  child  care  arrange- 
ments is  closing  such  that  infant  care  in  both  settings  may  cost 
as  much  as  $100  a  week  in  many  urban  communities  today.  Parents 
working  part-time  in  some  states  receive  less  than  a  $160  a  month 
for  child  care  which  may  further  limit  a  family's  access  to  care. 
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Many  programs  require  full  day  registration  regardless  of  the 
number  of  hours  a  child  is  actually  in  care. 

Families  on  AFDC  are  penalized  further  due  to  the  order  in 
which  child  care  and  other  allowable  work-related  expenses  are 
deducted  from  the  families1  earned  income.  Because  a  family's 
child  care  expenses  are  subtracted  from  earnings  first,  the  size 
of  the  "$30  and  1/3"  work-related  disregard  is  lowered.  This 
results  in  a  loss  of  income  which  families  could  otherwise  apply 
to  other  needs  including  child  care.  The  current  limitation  on 
on  the  amount  of  child  care  expense  an  AFDC  family  may  deduct  from 
their  earned  income  must  be  changed  to  reflect  the  current  market 
cost  of  child  care.  In  addition,  to  insure  that  families  receive 
the  maximum  benefit  of  the  child  care  and  other  work-related 
deductions,  the  order  in  which  the  deductions  are  taken  should 
be  changed. 


The  Child  Care  Food  .  Program  (CCFP)  is  an  important  child 
care  program  because  it  helps  defray  the  cost  of  meals  provided 
to  children  while  they  are  cared  for  in  day  care  centers  or 
family  day  care  homes.  Regardless  of  how  much  a  family  pays  for 
child  care  or  their  total  annual  income,  parents  are  interested 
in  the  nutritional  intake  their  children  receive  away  from  the 
home.  As  a  result  of  the  cuts  in  this  program  in  1981,  the  capa- 
city of  the  program  to  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  children  in 
child  carp  settings  has  been  diminished. 


Child  Care  Food  Program 
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Regardless  of  how  long  a  child  remains  in  the  care  of  a 
provider,  day  care  centers  and  family  day  care  homes  can  now 
only  serve  two  meals  and  one  snack  .  day.  This  limitation  on 
the  program  makes  it  difficult  for  providers  to  consider  exten- 
ding their  hours  or  developing  24  hour  care  facilities,  the 
demand  for  which  is  growing. 

A  criticism  of  the  CCFP  from  the  perspective  of  the  Black 
community  is  that  it  has  not  been  utilized  sufficiently  by  Black 
family  day  care  providers.  Specifically  the  family  day  care 
component  of  the  CCFP  is  not  targeted  to  minority  and  low-income 
providers  who  in  turn  serve  poor  and  minority  children  and  families. 

Many  families  of  children  under  age  3  vn9  family  day  care, 
and  we  certainly  support  the  expansion  and  utility  of  family  toy 
care  systems  which  must  be  incorporated  into  a  -diversity  model-. 
However,  «uch  more  attention  should  be  given  to  recruiting  Black 
family  day  care  providers  as  participants  and  sponsors  in  the  CCFP. 
Family  day  care  should  be  redefined  in  the  Black  community  because 
most  Black  providers  are  not  in  the  organized  market.  The  CCFP 
can  play  a  critical  role  in  this  effort  which,  in  turn,  will  result 
in  more  targeted  services  to  poor  and  minority  children. 

Training  and  Curriculum  Development 

Quality  child  care  services  are  a  valued  commodity,  impor- 
tant to  the  development  of  quality  services  is  training  for  child 
care  providers.     Training  for  providers  has  long,  been  associated 
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with  more  positive  and  stimulating  behavior  on  the  part  of  care- 
givers. Research  studies  have  shown  that  -caregivers  who  receive 
some  child  care  training  display  more  skills  related  to  teaching, 
comforting,  and  the  effective  use  of  play  and  language  activity. 

Related  to  training  is  the  need  for  child  care  providers  to 
plan  and  implement  curriculum  modes  which  can  address  the  unique 
needs  of  children  from  different  cultural,  racial,  and  ethnic 
backgrounds.  Recently,  members  of  NBCDI's  Child  Care  Advisory 
Committee,  composed  of  early  childhood  educators,  researchers, 
and  providers,  identified  the  lack  of  exercises  and  activities 
which  promote  Black  or  group  identity  and  positive  self-concepts 
among  pre-school  children  as  the  biggest  void  in  effective  pro- 
gram and  curriculum  development. 

Existing  Service  Gaps 

Finally,  there  are  a  number  of  gaps  which  exist  in  the  current 
child  care  service  system  —  the  most  critical  of  which  include 
a  lack  of  adequate  programs  to  address  the  child  care  needs  of 
school-age  children,     infants,     handicapped    and    sick  children. 

For  many  families  throughout  the  country,  locating  quality 
care  for  infants  and  school-age  children  that  is  both  affordable 
and  accessible  is  virtually  impossible.  Programs  that  assist 
low-income  families  with  their  child  care  costs  rarely  provide 
additional  funds  for  infant  care  which  is  significantly  higher 
than  the  cost  of  care   for  pre-schoolers.     There  are  a  limited 
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number  of  programs  across  the  country  which  offer  care  to  school- 
age  children,  but  again,  unless  a  subsidy  is  available,  lower- 
and  lower-middle  income  families  do  not  have  the  extra  $15  to  $40 
a  week  necessary  to  pay  for  these  programs. 

Infants,  handicapped  and  sick  children  are  often  referred  to 
as  children  with  "special-  child  care  needs  due  primarily  to  the 
difficulty  associated  in  finding  and  financing  such  care.  Two 
other  groups  of  children  which  should  be  included  in  this  cate- 
gory are  children  at  risk  of  abuse  or  neglect  and  children  of 
incarcerated  parents. 

Child  care  has  become  an  increasingly  critical  resource 
for  families  referred  to  child  protection  services  for  alledged 
abuse  or  neglect.  It  can  also  be  used  as  a  support  service  to 
children  at  risk  of  harmful  treatment  or  removal  from  their  home. 
This  is  of  particular  concern  to  the  Black  community  since  46 
percent  of  children  in  foster  care  are  Black;  55,6  percent  of  ' 
Black  children  have  been  in  care  for  two  years  or  longer  compared 
to  36  percent  of  white  children.  Child  care  in  this  instance 
becomes  a  support  service  to  families  which  may  prevent  the 
temporary  or  permanent  removal  of  children  from  their  homes  and 
placement  in  foster  care. 

The  children  of  inmates,  male  and  female,  are  a  hidden,  if 
not  forgotten  grou^  of  children.  This  issue  is  of  particular 
concern  to  the  Black  community  duo  to  the  disproportionate  number 
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of  Blacks  —  men  and  women  —  who  are  incarcerated.  No  one  agency, 
at  the  state  or  local  level,  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  looking  after  the  total  needs  of  this  population.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  the  arrangements  incarcerated  parents  make 
for  the  care  of  their  children,  particularly  for  infants  and  pre- 
schoolers because  no  records  of  such  arrangements  are  maintained* 

Last  year  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  the  status  and  need  for 
services  to  incarcerated  mothers  and  their  children  received  atten- 
tion in  the  legislature.  Under  House  Bill  737,  women  inmates  would 
receive  the  statutory  right  to  keep  their  infants  with  them  while 
incarcerated.  The  child  would  remain  with  the  mother  for  at  least 
the  first  year  of  life  unless  there  is  subsequent  cause  to  believe 
that  this  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  child. 

Early  childhood  researchers  have  emphasized  the  importance  of 
bonding  between  parent  and  child,  particularly  during  the  first 
year  of  life.  National  and  local  studies  of  incarcerated  mothers 
and  their  children  concur  that  programs  for  strengthening  the  ties 
between  the  incarcerated  mother  and  child  should  be  encouraged. 
This  is  especially  true  for  those  mothers  who  wish  to  maintain  con- 
tact with  their  children  during  their  incarceration.  Fewer  studies 
have  examined  the  relationships  between  incarcerated  fathers  and 
their  children,  but  this  too  deserves  further  thoughtful  considera- 
tion. 

It  can  be  argued  that  every  child  has  "special  needs"  and 
every  child  caro  need  is  a  "special"  need.    Every  effort  must  be 
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made  to  address  the  child  care  needs  of  all  families  who  want  and 
need  assistance  in  fulfilling  their  child-rearing  responsibili- 
ties. We  recommend  a  "diversity  model"  which  promotes  the  develop- 
ment of  a  variety  of  programs  in  varied  settings  (i.e.  child 
care  centers,  family  day  care  homes,  schools,  churches).  In 
addition,  such  a  model  should  provide  financial  assistance  to 
families  in  need  of  help,  recognize  the  special  or  unique  child 
care  needs  among  certain  segments  of  the  population  and  promote 
parental  choice  and  involvement. 


Specific  Recommendations 

Based  on  our  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  child  care 
needs  and  concerns  of  the  Black  community  —  children,  parents, 
and  child  care  providers  —  the  following  recommendations  are 
offered: 


Increase  the  Title  XX  Social  Services  Block 
Grant  Appropriation  Annually. 

Target  a  line  item  in  the  Title  XX  Social 
Services  Block  Grant  for  incentive  payments 
to  states  who  target  a  service  need,  like 
child  care,  identify  existing  policies 
and  programs  at  the  state  or  countv  levels 
which  act  as  barriers  or  constraints  to 
providing  the  service,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  and  executive  action. 


Increase  the  child  care  expense  for  APDC 
recipients  ($160  per  month,  per  child)  to 
reflect  the  current  market  cost  of  child 
care;  allow  families  their  total  $30  plus 
1/3  work  incentive  deduction  before  de- 
ducting child  care  expenses. 
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•  Amend  existing  tax  policies  so  that  child  care 
subsidies  will  benefit  lower-income  families  as 
well  as  moderate  and  upper-income  families. 

•  Establish  a  federal  funding  pource  for  training 
child  care  providers  and  providing  technical 
assistance. 

•  Create  a* demonstrations  grant  which  can  be  used  > 
for  developing  curriculum  models  designed  to  neat 
the  needs  of  children  from  different  cultural, 
racial,  and  ethnic  backgrounds. 

•  Improve  the  Child  Care  Food  Program  by  restoring 
the  five  meal  pattern  and  targeting  the  family 
day  care  component  of  the  program  so  that  more 
minority  and  low-income  providers  can  participate. 

•  Create  a  Nr.tional  Child  Care  Information  and 
Referral  Program. 

•  Create  a  program  which  will  assist  local 
communities  in  establishing  school-age  child 
care  programs. 

•  Create  a  "Special  Needs"  Grant  Program  to  fund 
demonstration  projects  designed  to  address  the 
unique  child  care  needs  for  targeted  populations. 

•  Appoint  a  National  Commission  on  Child  Care 
Standards  to  review  and  evaluate  the  status 
of  existing  regulatory  policies  at  the  state 
and  local  levels;  the  Commission  should  deve- 
lop model  standards  which  are  age  specific 
and  designed  to  address  the  needs  of  children 
in  various  child  care  settings. 

•  Examine  existing  child  care  and  related  policies 
to  assess  the  inclusion  of  practices  which  pro- 
motes parental  choice  and  involvement;  insure 
the  inclusion  of  such  concepts  in  new  legislation. 

•  Create  an  office  of  Day  Care  within  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  that  would  coordinate 
and  administer  federal  child  care  initiatives  and 
conduct  a  national  research  project  for  the  purpose 
of  designing,  collecting  and  maintaining  policy 
relevant  research  and  information. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOYCE  BLACK,  PUBLIC  POLICY  CHAIR,  CHILD 
WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA;  PRESIDENT,  DAY  CARE  COUN- 
CIL OF  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ms.  Black.  I  am  Joyce  Black,  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  chair  of  the  public  policy  committee  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America  as  well  as  being  past  president.  The  league  w  a 
membership  organization  composed  of  public  and  voluntary  not-for- 
profit  child  welfare  service  agencies.  It  is  the  only  national  volun- 
tary organization  which  sets  standards  for  child  welfare  services  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  I  am  also  president  of  the  Day  Care 
Council  of  New  York,  a  federation  of  350  citizen  boards  operating 
day  care  programs  in  the  five  boroughs  of  New  York  City. 

As  one  of  the  organizations  which  worked  very  hard  for  the  cre- 
ation of  this  bipartisan  select  committee,  the  Child  Welfare  League 
wishes  to  thank  you  for  the  data  you  have  gathered  and  the  nation- 
al forum  you  are  providing  for  children's  issues.  You  have  my  testi- 
mony in  written  form.  And  I  would  like  to  offer  some  day  care 
policy  recommendations  from  the  Child  Welfare  League  with  exam- 
ples from  innovative  programs  in  New  York. 

The  Federal  Government's  involvement  in  day  care  has  been  mo- 
tivated more  often  than  not,  by  concerns  other  than  the  well-being 
of  the  Nation's  children.  Government  has  sponsored  day  care  pro- 
grams primarily  in  the  interests  of  employment  and  the  reduction 
of  welfare  dependency.  The  Child  Welfare  League  suggests  that  the 
committee  may  find  it  useful  to  make  safe,  developmental  care  of 
children  the  central  consideration  for  a  national  day  care  pohpy. 

We  certainly  agree  with  Representative  Marriott  that  provisions 
for  parents  to  care  for  their  own  children,  if  they  choose,  is  an  es- 
sential element  in  any  national  day  care  policy.  However,  as  com- 
mittee data  indicates,  fewer  and  fewer  American  parents  have  this 
choice.  Economic  necessity  is  rapidly  closing  out  this  option.  While 
this  committee  may  not  choose  to  take  on  the  broad  economic  prob- 
lems, there  are  some  more  circumscribed  issues  which  we  believe 
the  committee  can  and  should  address. 

For  example,  the  Congressional  Caucus  on  Women  s  Issues  is 
working  with  some  of  your  colleagues  on  a  family  employment  se- 
curity bill  which  would  establish  some  Federal  mandates  for  mini- 
mum parental  leave  for  parents  who  choose  to  stay  home  to  parent 
a  newborn  or  newly  adopted  child;  minimum  sick  leave  to  enable 
parents  to  care  for  sick  children;  and  job  security  following  child 
care  leave.  Some  proposed  Social  Security  System  changes  also  ad- 
dress this  issue.  . 

In  New  York,  the  Day  Care  Council  was  asked  to  do  a  needs  as- 
sessment for  the  United  Nations.  In  a  survey  of  6,000  U.N.  fami- 
lies, we  had  an  extraordinary  response,  4,000  of  those  sent  out.  We 
found  the  greatest  expressed  need  to  be  infant  care  for  nursing 
mothers.  We  designed  a  near-worksite  program  which  opened  last 
fall  to  provide  care  for  48  nursing  infants  whose  mothers  work 
nearby  and  can  share  in  their  care.  And  you  have  probably  heard 
of  our  program  in  Albany's  Government  Center  where  government 
worker  parents  may  be  near  their  children  and  visit  them  during 
the  day.  This  center  was  established  in  1979  with  funding  from  the 
Governor's  Office  and  from  the  Civil  Service  Employees  Associa- 
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tion.  Three  others  will  be  opening  at  State  sites  in  the  fall  of  this 
year. 

These  are  exciting  programs.  They  are  good  programs.  They  help 
families  to  be  together  and  parents  to  be  close  to  their  children, 
but  they  are  expensive,  we  have  worked  hard  to  negotiate  the 
public-private  partnership  funding  models  recommended  by  the 
Keagan  administration.  We  have  even  achieved  some  new  combina- 
tions, such  as  the  three-sector  sponsored  Chinatown  Program 
which  was  established  by  the  Chinatown  Planning  Council— a  vol- 
untary organization— with  funding  from  the  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers  Union  and  title  XX  funding  allocated  by  the 

JLt  for  the  vast  majority  of  parents  who  would  like  to  be  with 
their  infants,  their  sick  children  or  their  adolescents  in  need  of  su- 
pervision, there  are  no  options.  We  would,  therefore,  suggest  that 
the  committee  investigate  the  possibility  of  drafting  or  supporting 
legislation  which  would  expand  parental  care  options  through  em- 
ployment security  mandates  and  Social  Security  earnings  sharing 
We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  information  and  referral  bill  is 
proceeding  toward  enactment  in  this  Congress.  However,  you  must 
know  that  this  $8  million  program  is  a  very  small  remedy  for  a 
very  large  problem.  The  Day  Care  Council  of  New  York  has  estab- 
lished a  computerized  information,  counseling  and  referral  system 
which  allows  us  to  utilize  all  available  resources  to  find  good  care 
for  our  children.  We  have  programs  listed  in  the  five  boroughs  of 
New  York,  as  well  as  Nassau,  Suffolk  and  Westchester  Counties 
and  northern  New  Jersey  and  southern  Connecticut,  because  this  is 
where  many  of  the  people  come  from,  who  work  in  New  York  City 
Our  program  alone  cost  $25,000  to  put  into  operation.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  be  able  to  talk  to  parents  about  how  they  choose  care  for 
their  children.  We  have  developed  check,  lists,  questionnaires, 
which  come  back  to  us  through  the  parents.  All  of  our  programs 
are  licensed  and  visited  by  our  own  staff.  We  also  get  information 
Back  on  a  6-month  basis  from  each  one  of  the  "directors  of  these 
programs,  and  we  have  first-hand  hands-on  kind  of  information 
trom  parents  who  have  seen  and  who  have  made  their  choices.  We 
ne^r  let,Parents  8°  out  with  less  than  three  choices. 

The  other  problem  with  information  referral,  particularly  in  a 
large  urban  area  that  has  an  extraordinary  number  of  day  care 
programs,  is  the  vacancy  control  question.  We  have  been  trying  to 
work  and  have  been  working  with  the  city  of  New  York  for  4% 
years,  with  a  $500,000  grant  from  the  city  and  the  State,  to  initiate 
a  control  system,  so  we  immediately  know  where  the  vacancies  are 
because  without  that,  the  people  can  still  go  around  in  circles 

A  vacancy  control  system  which  we  hope  to  add  will  cost  at  least 
$1  million  We  recommend  that  you  t?ke  another  look  at  I&R  pro- 
grams and  consider  recommending  more  Federal  seed  moneys  Vie 
believe  that  parents  who  have  access  to  such  services,  have*more 
choices  and  can  more  responsibly  participate  in  their  children's 
care.  It  is  our  experience  that  such  services  tend  to  generate  more 
options  for  care  as  providers  realize  they  have  referral  sources  and 
the  support  of  such  agencies  in  ostablishing  and  improving  their 
day  care  services.   .<  re 
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•Voucher  systems  are  frequently  advanced  as  the  mechanism  for 
parental  choice.  It  has  not  been  our  experience  that  this  is  neces- 
sarily so.  Without  some  accountability  mechanism,  the  driving 
force  becomes  advertising  and  price  cutting,  rather  than  good  care 
monitored  by  a  responsible  public  or  voluntary  agency.  Consumer 
protections  are  a  necessity  because  it  is  child  care  which  is  being 

PUCurrentiy  the  Day  Care  Council  of  New  York  is  performing  the 
monitoring  and  accountability  function  for  the  city  which  is  pilot 
testing  a  voucher  system  in  25  centers.  We  will  be  glad  to  make  the 
evaluation  results  available  to  the  committee  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  project  In  the  meantime,  we  would  point  out  that  voucher  sys- 
tems require  funding  streams  just  like  any  other  day  care  assist- 
ance and  come  with  no  built  in  guarantees  that  decent  cars  a 
being  purchased  unless  there  is  a  provision  for  a  monitoring  and 
accountability  function.  •  . 

Care  of  children  away  from  their  own  families  involves  certain 
hazards.  The  Child  Welfare  League  believes  that  the  community, 
has  a  •responsibility  to  see  that  appropriate  safeguards  are  set  up 
and  enforced  to  ensure  the  well-being  of  children  in day  care. 
Every  State  should— but  many,  many  do  not— have  legislation  tor 
licensing  or  some  form  of  regulation  of  day  care  whether  or  apt  the 
auspices  are  proprietary,  voluntary  or  public.  We  suggest  that  the 
committee  recommend  to  Congress  that  it  stipulate  that  states 
must  have  licensing  requirements  and  enforce  them. 

We  also  propose  that  the  Federal  Government  appoint  a  panel  -A 
experts  to  draft  model  day  care  standards  as  a  guide  for  states. 
This  is  a  panacea,  as  we  all  know.  Standards  are  important,  but 
they  are  only  as  important  as  the  people  who  enforce  them.  It  the 
people  are  not  qualified  to  know  what  they  are  looking  for,  things 
can  break  down  very  easily.  ,  . 

Child  Welfare  League  agencies  throughout  the  country  have  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  to  find  alternative  funding  sources  for  chil- 
dren's services,  because  when  title  XX  funding  was  reduced,  the 
population  of  children  in  need  of  care  was  not  reduced  and  the  cost 
of  providing  services  rose.  The  Day  Care  Council  of  New  York  has 
provided  or  is  in  the  process  of  providing  needs  assessments  and 
tailoring  employee  day  care  assistant  programs  for  29  corporations 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  the  State  of  New  York,  at  this  par- 
ticular time.  „  _    i  j  I,   

The  bottom  line  remains;  when  fewer  Federal  dollars  are  re- 
turned to  States  and  localities  for  social  services,  including  day 
care,  services  for  many  poor  children  whose  parents  would  like  to 
work  their  way  out  of  poverty  are  simply  nonexistent.  Additional 
private  funding  frees  up  some  public  money  for  subsidies  for  poor 
children,  but  not  nearly  enough.  Corporations  cannot  fill  that  gap 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  reduced  in  dollars. 

The  Child  Welfare  League  believes  that  day  care  should  be  sup- 
ported by  the  community  with  voluntary  contributions  and  public 
funds.  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  the  public  funds.  Federal  hinds, 
are  an  absolutely  necessary  component  of  day  care  funding.  We  are 
trying,  but  we  cannot  possibly  maintain  services  without  Federal 
funding,  particularly  for  children  of  the  working  poor.  We  are 
asking  your  committee  to  recommend  that  Congress  increase  tund- 
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Prepared  Statement  or  Joyce  Black,  Public  Policy  Chair,  Chi^Wklfam 

iIeAOUE  OF  AMERICA'  BOARD;  PrBIDENT,  DAY  CARE  COUNCIL  OF  NEW  YORE; 

My  n«  1s  Joyce  Black,  »nd  I  m  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  . 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America  and  chair  the  League's  Public  Policy  Ccwlttee. 
In  addition  to  serving  on  the  boards  of  several  city,  state  and  national  public 
and  voluntary  organizations,  I  am  tb-  President  of  the  Day  Care  Council  of  New 
York,  a  federation  of  over  350  citizen  boards  operating  day  care  programs  1n  . 
the  five  boroughs  of  New  York  City.  I 

The  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  was  the  flrst,  and  continues  to  be  the 
only  national,  not-for-profit,  voluntary  membership  organizations  which  sets  " 
standards  for  child  welfare  services  1n  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  O 
League  1s  a  privately  supported  membership  organization  comprised  of  350  child 
welfare  agencies  whose  efforts  are  directed  to  the  Improvement  of  care  and 
services  for  children  and  their  families. '  League  member  agencies  Include 
religious  groups  as  well  as  non-sectarian  public  and  voluntary,  not-for-profit 
agencies.  The  League  also  represents  1,100  affiliated  child  care  agencies 
through  our  24  state  child  care  associations.  Members  and  affiliated  agencies 
of  the  League  serve  several  million  children  1n  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  represent  over  6,000  volunteer  board  members  and  several  thousand  more 
direct  service  volunteers. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Committee  today:  As 
one  of  the  national  organizations  which  worked  very  hard  for  the  creation  of 
this  bipartisan  Select  Committee,  the  Ch1W  Melfare  League  1s  appreciative  of 
the  time,  thought  and  effort  which  members  of  this  Committee  have  devoted  to 
assessing  the  status  of  the  nation's  children  over  the  past  year  and  a  half. 
Your  March  15th  press  conference  announcement  of  Intention  to  focus  on  day 
care  was  particularly  gratifying.  Those  of  us  who  are  directly  engaged  1n 
making  day  care  services  available  to  children  of  all  socio-economic  groups 
know  that  care  for  our  youngest  citizens  1s  an  exceedingly  critical  Issue.  It 
1s  most  heartening  to  hear  that  your  Committee  hearings  around  the  nation  have 
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made  this  publicly  and  persuasively  apparent*   We  thank  you  for  the  data  you- 
have  gathered  and  published  and  for  the  national  forum  you  are  providing.  And 
we  have  high  hopes  that  the  Committee's  efforts  will  result  1n  much  needed 
national,  state  an*  local  day  care  policies  and  programs  for  children, 

1s  my  understanding  that,  having  surveyed  existing  child  care  arranger 
ments,  needs  and  problems,  the  Committee  1s  preparing  to  assess  its^data  and 
formulate  policy  recommendations  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress,  .1  should 
like  to  offer  policy  recommendations  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
along  with  concrete  examples  of  the  demonstrated  results  of  various  Innovative 
approaches  to  day  care  1n  the  City  of  New  York, 

CHILDREN  AT  THE  CENTER 

The  federal  government's  Involvement  1n  day  care  has  been  motivated,  more 
often  than  not,  by  concerns  other  than  the  well  being  of  the  nation's  children, 
although  we  all  speak  of  children  as  our  greatest  national  resource^ Government 
has  sponsored  day  care  programs  primarily  1n  the  Interests  .of  .employment  and. 
training,  and  the  reduction  of  welfare  dependency.   Perhaps  this  accounts  for 
the  piecemeal  approaches  to  day  care  which  make  1t  so-  difficult  for  us  to 
achieve  a  coherent  national  day  care  policy.   The  Child  Welfare  League  member., 
agencies  are  committed  to  serving  children's  needs,  and  we  suggest  that  the 
Committee  may  find  1t  useful  to  make  safe,. nurturing  and  developmental  care  of 
children  the  central  consideration  for  day  care  policy  decisions. 

PARENTAL  CARE 

As  Committee  data  Indicates,  fewer  and  fewer  American  parents  have  a 
choice  as  to  whether  they  will  provide  full  time  care  for  their  children  them- 
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selves.    Single  parent  households  and  economic  necessity  are  rapidly  closing 
out  this  option  for  what  used  to  be  the  norm,  but  1s  no  longer.  While  this  m 
Committee  nay  not  choose  to  deal  1n  depth  with  the  very  large  problems  of 
employment  and  training  or  economic  growth,  there  are  some  more  circumscribed 
issues  which  we  think  the  Committee  can  and  should  address.   For  example,  the 
Congressional  Caucus  on  Women's  Issues  1s  currently  working  with  some  of  your 
colleagues  on  a  Family  Employment  Security  bill  which  would  establish  some 
federal  mandates  for  minimum  parental  leave  for  parents  who  choose  to  stay  home 
to  parent  a  newborn  or  newly  adoped  child  and  minimum  sick  leaves  to  enable 
parents  to  care  for  sick  children. 

The  Pregnancy  Discrimination  Act  of  1978  requires  that  pregnancy  related  , 
disability  be  treated  Hke  other  short  term  disabilities.   However,  federal  law 
does  not  require  employers  to  -provide  disability  leave,  paid  or  unpaid,  for  any 
employees.  Nor  are  there  any  federally  mandated  job  security  guarantees:  In 
the  absence  of  such  legislation,  many  parents  are  deprived  of  the  choice  to 
care  for  their  own  children.   And  we  know  there  are  families  who  would  make 
this  choice  1f  they  could. 

In  New  York,  the  Day  Care  Council  was  asked  to  do  a  day  care  needs 
assessment  for  the  United  Nations.   We  found  the  greatest  expressed  need  to  be 
Infant  care  for  nursing  mothers.   We  designed  a  near-work  site  program  which 
opened  last  fall  to  provide  care  for  48  nursing  Infants  whose  mothers  work 
nearby  and  can  share  1n  the  care.   We  are  proud  of  this  progrem  and  1t  holds 
promise  for  other  communities. 

The  second  greatest  need  Indicated  from  the  survey  of  6,000  United  Nations 
families  was  for  after  school  care  for  the  very  young  -  6   7  and  8  year  olds, 
the  so-called  "latchkey"  children.   This  growing  societal  phenomenon  must  be 
seriously  addressed,  as  1t  was  by  the  New  York  State  legislature's  recently 
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enacted  legislation  to  create  a  $300,000  program  of  grants  to  help  voluntary, 
•  not-for-profit  groups  Initiate  programs  for  latchkey  children.  It  1s  gratify 
Ing  to  note  that  the  federal  School  Facilities  Child  Care  bill  1s  making  some 
headway  1n  the  Congress.  He  hope  that  you  will  follow  New  York's  example  and 
pass  legislation  addressing  tha  latchkey  problem.  He  believe  there  1s  a  need, 
for  a  variety  of  care  options  which  cover  the  entire  age  span  from  Infancy  to 
adolescence,  and  we  believe  the  School  Facilities  bill  could  help  communities 
begin  to  fill  1n  some  of  the  gaps. 

You  have  all  heard  of  our  program  1n  Albany's  government  center  where 
government  worker  parents  may  be  near  their  children  and  visit  them  during  the 
day.   This  center  wa$  established  1n  Wg'wlth.a  special  allocation  of  funds 
from  the  Governor's  office  and  funding  from  the  C1v1l  Service  Employee's 
Association.    It  now  cares  for  103  children  from  Infants  to  6  year  olds,  and 
has  a  long  waiting  11st. 

These  are  exciting  programs.   They  are  good  programs.  They  help  families 
to  be  together  and  parents  to  be  close  to  their  children.   But  they  are  expen- 
sive.   He  have  worked  hard  to  negotiate  the  public-private  partnership  funding . 
models  recommended  by  the  Reagan  Administration's  Private  Sector  Initiative  for 
Child  Care.   He  have  even  achieved  some  new  combinations  of  funding  support. 
For  Instance,  the  International  Garment  workers  Union  put  up  the  money  to  es- 
tablish a  trust  to  help  establish  a  day  care  program  In  the  Chinatown  area 
through  the  Chinatown  Planning  Council  which  1s  a  voluntary  agency.  The  City 
put  up  an  equal  amount  of  money  1n  Title  XX  funds  In  order  to  subsidize  this 
program  for  low  Income  garment  workers.   This  1s  a  fine  example  of  cooperation 
between  the  three  sectors:   voluntary,  private  and  public.   Another  example  Is 
that  several  of  our,  largest  hospitals  and  medical  centers  are  either  loaning 
money  to  their  on-site  day  care  programs  at  no  interest  or  giving  free  rent 
and  food  service  which  reduces  the  cost  considerably. 
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But,  1n  the  end,  for  the-vast  majority  of  parents  who  would  like  to  be 
.  with  their  Infants,  their  sick  children,  their  adolescents  1n  need  of  super- 
vision, there  are  no  options.   He  would  therefore  suggest  that  the  Committee 
Investigate  the  possibility  of  drafting  or  supporting  legislation  which  would 
give  parents  some  choice  through  employment  security  mandates.   He  agree  with 
Rep.  Marriott  that  provision  for  parents  to  care  for  their  own  children,  if 
they  choose,  1s  an  essential  element  1n  any  national  day  care  policy. 

PARENTAL  CHOICE  AND  PARTICIPATION 

The  purpose  of  day  care  1s  to  supplement  the  care  and  protection  that 
children  receive  from  their  parents.    In  using  a  day  care  service,  parents  re- 
tain all  their  legal  rights  and  responsibilities  for  the  child,  although  they 
share  responsibility  for  the  child's  dally  care.    Parents  should  be  Involved  1n 
all  decisions  affecting  their  child.   Representatives  of  parents  served  by  an 
agency  should  be  Included  on  the  governing  board  of  the  voluntary  agency  and  of 
the  day  care  advisory  committees  of  public  agencies. 

Too  often  children  are  denied  their  right  to  decent  care  as  parents  abro- 
gate this  responsibility  to  choose  appropriate  care  settings  and  be  Involved  1n 
the  service  program.   Often  this  1s  a  matter  of  economic  pressure.  Parents 
must  go  to  work  and  someone  has  to  take  care  of  the  children.    In  our  experi- 
ence, one  of  the  most  useful  mechanisms  for  protectln*  children  1s  community 
Information  and  referral  services  which  can  offer  parents  some  direct  assist- 
ance 1n  finding  appropriate  care.   Hhen  the  ladles  Home  Journal  published  an 
article  on  day  care  earlier  this  year,  hundreds  of  parents  wrote  1n  from  all 
over  the  country  with  just  this  question:  "Haw  do  I  go  about  finding  good  child 
care  1n  my  community?" 
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We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  Information  and  Referral  bill  1s  proceed- 
ing toward  enactment  1n  this  Congress.   However,  you  must  know  that  this  $8 
million  program  1s  a  very  small  remedy  for  a  very  large  problem.   The  Day  Care 
Council  of  New  York  has  established  a  computerized  Information,  Counseling  and 
Referral  system  which  allows  us  to  utilize  all  available  resources  to  find  care 
for  our  children.   We  have  programs  listed  1n  the  five  boroughs  of  New  York  as 
well  as  Nassau,  Suffolk  and  Westchester  counties,  northern  New  Jersey  and 
southern  Connecticut.    Our  program  alone  cost  $25,000  to  put  Into  operation. 
The  vacancy  control  program  which  we  urged  the  city  to  underwrite  several  years 
ago  1s  still  not  up  and  running,   when  1t  1s  completed,  1t  will  have  cost  at 
least  one  million  dollars.   The  Council's  program  1s  working.  We  know  1t  serves 
children  and  their  families  well.    It  will  reduce  the  larger  expenditures  which 
abusive  care  or  no  care  would  otherwise  produce.   We  recommend  that  you  take 
another  look  at  Information,  Counseling  and  Referral  programs  and  consider 
recommending  more  federal  seed  mqneys  to  make  this  service  available  for 
children  1n  other  communities. 

We  believe  that  parents  who  have  access  to  Information  and  referral  have  . 
more  choices  and  can  more  responsibly  participate  1n  their  children's  day  care. 
It  1s  also  our  experience  that  such  services  tend  to  generate  more  options  for 
care  as  potential  providers  realize  they  have  referral  sources  and  the  support 
of  such  service  agencies  1n  establishing  and  Improving  their  day  care  work. 
This  is  also  one  means  of  drawing  the  unlicensed,  non-taxpaying  day  care  pro- 
viders Into  a  more  constructive  community  of  day  care  providers. 

Voucher  systems  are  frequently  advanced  as  the  mechanism  for  parental 
choice.    It  has  not  been  our  experience  that  this  1s  necessarily  the  case.  In 
the  first  place,  a  parent  with  a  voucher  may  have  few  choices  1f  providers  and 
potential  providers  have  closed  up  shop  because  there  1s  no  means  of  projecting 
a  demand  for  their  particular  services.   Hore  Importantly,  without  some 
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accountability  mechanism,  the  driving  force  may  become  advertising  and  price 
cutting  rather  than  good  care  monitored  by  a  responsible  public  or  voluntary 
agency.   In  day  care,  consumer  protections  are  a  necessity  because  1t  1s  child 
care  which  1s  being  purchased*  and  1t  1s  our  children  who  will  suffer  1f  the 
service  1s  deficient. 

In  New  York,  our  experience  with  vouchers  has  been  limited.   Voucher  sys- 
tems require  funding  streams,  Just  as  do  other  forms  of  day  care  assistance. 
And,  to  assure  that  expenditures  are  for  good  care,  voucher  systems  require^ 
monitoring  and  public  accountability.   Currently  the  Day  Care  Council  of  Hew 
York  1s  performing  the  monitoring  and  accountability  function  for  the  dty 
which  1s  pilot  testing  a  voucher  system  1n  25  day  care  centers.   We  will  be 
glad  to  make  the  evaluation  results  available  to  the  Committee  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  project. 


Care  of  children  away  from  their  own  families  Involves  certain  hazards. 
The  Child  Welfare  League  believes  that  the  community  has  a  responsibility  to 
see  that  appropriate  safeguards  are  set  up  and  enforced  to  ensure  the  well being 
of  children  cared  for  outside  their  own  homes  1n  other  families  or  1n  groups, 
under  public  or  voluntary  auspices  and  1n  the  privately  operated  facility  or 
Independent  home. 

Every  state  should  (but  not  all  do)  have  legislation  for  licensing  or  some 
form  of  regulation  of  day  care,  whether  or  not  the  auspices  are  proprietary, 
voluntary  or  public.   Legislation  should  provide  a  formal  procedure  for  ap- 
proval of  the  facility.   Day  care  providers  should  have  a  legal  obligation  to 
deliver  services  1n  compliance  with  mandated  codes  and  a  social  responsibility 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  children. 
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The  licensing  agency  in  the  state  should  be  responsible  for  ensuring  the 
quality  of  care  provided  by  proprietary  facilities  and  facilities  under  the 
auspices  of  churches,  business,  and  labor  unions,  as  wr  ,1  as  that  provided' by 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies.  The  agency  should  be  prepared  to  hel 
providers  meet  state  requirements' established  to  protect  children  and  tj  offer 
programs  that  will  be  beneficial  to  children. 

As-1t  has  turned  out,  1n  delegating  this  sort  of  responsibility  to  states, 
1t  1s  not  sufficient  to  specify  that  services  funded  with  federal  moneys  must 
meet  relevant  state  and  local  standards.   We  suggest  that  th*  Cckt  Utee  recom- 
mend to  Congress  that  1t  stipulate  that  states-must  have  such  licensing  re- 
quirements and  enforce  them. 

Following  the-repeal  of  the  Federal  Interagency  Day  Cere  Standards  1n 
1981,  the  Child  Welfare  League,  as  a  standard  setting  national  organl2*t1on> 
received  many  requests  from  state  and  local  governments  for  copies  of  the 
Leagued  Day  Care  Standards.    In  the  absence  of  any  federal  standards,  states 
and  localities  are  struggling  to  establish  relevant  protections  and  goals  for 
day  care  services. 

We  propose  for  the  Committers  consideration  that  the  federal  government 
appoint  a  panel  of  experts  whose  assignment  it  would  T>e  to  draft  some  model  day 
care  standards  which  could  serve  as  a  guide  for  states.   Standards  represent  a 
positive  approach  to  the  harmful  practices  we  attempt  to  prevent  by  licensing 
and  monitoring.  Lest  you  think  of  this  as  an  unimportant  proposal,  I  would  • 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  other  federal  model  standards,  such  as  those 
for  the  prevention  of  child  abuse  1n  Institutions,  which  have  been  useful  to 
the  states  and  have  served  children  well,   in  the  words  of  long  time  Child 
Welfare  Executive  Joseph  Re1d,  "Standards  are  Intended  to  be  goals  for 
continuous  Improvement  of  services  to  children." 
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FUNDING  FOR  DAY  CARE 

The  Child  Welfare  League  agencies  throughout  the  country  have  accepted  the 
challenge  to  find  alternative  funding  sources  for  children's  services.  When 
Title  XX  funding  was  reduced,  the  population  of  children  1n  need  of  care  wis 
not  reduced,  and  the  cost  of  providing  services  went  up.   We  have  learned  that. 
Indeed,  some  private  sector  employers  can  be  persuaded  to  Invest  1n  day  care 
benefits  for  their  employees.   Fifteen  years  ago  the  Day  Care  Council  of  Hew 
York  began  working  with  employers  to  assess  their  employees  day  care  needs.  At 
that  time»  management  was  enthused  but  employees  were  unresponsive.   Five  years 
ago  we  tried  again,  holding  a  one  day  conference  on  day  care  for  78  corporate 
executives.    Since  then,  corporate  day  care  sponsorship  1n  our  dty  has  been 
growing  and  growing.    We  held  «  second  conference  this  year  at  the  request  of 
corporations.    The  Day  Care  Council  has  provided  or  1s  1n  the  process  of  pro- 
viding needs  assessments  and  tailoring  employee  day  care  assistance  programs 
for  over  25  corporations  and  and  nonprofit  organizations,  Including:  Channel 
13;  the  United  Nations;  Teachers  College;  New  York  Community  College;  Avon; 
Doyle,  Dane  and  Bernbach;  Young  and  Rublcan;  Dime  Savings  Bank;  International 
Ladles  Garment  Workers  Union;  District  Council  37;  Brooklyn  Union  6as;  New 
York-Cornell  Medical  Center;  Hethodlst  Medical  Center;  New  York  University 
Medical  Center;  Bronx  Municipal  Medical  Center;  8ened1ctine-K1ngston  Hospital 
and  several  other  corporations  and  organizations.   We  are  Implementing  on-site 
day  care  centers  1n  6  hospitals  and  medical  centers,  near-site  programs  for  3 
organizations  and  other  specialised  programs  (such  as  Information,  counseling, 
referral*  parent  seminars  and  personnel  benefit  programs)  for  10  corporations. 

But  the  bottom  line  remains  much  the  same.  When  fewer  federal  dollars  are 
returned  to  states  and  localities  for  social  services,  including  day  care,  ser- 
vices for  many  poor  children  whose  parents  would  like  to  work  their  way  out  of 
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poverty  ire  simply  nonexistent.   Additional  private  funding  frees  up  some 
*  public  money  for  subsidized  slots,  but  not  nearly  enough. 

The  Child  Welfare  League  believes  .that  day  care  should  be  supported  by  the 
community  with  voluntary  contributions  and  public  funds.    I'm  here  to  tell  you 
public  funds,  federal  funds,  are  an  absolutely  necessary  component  of  day  car* 
funding.  We  are  trying,  but  we  cannot  possibly  maintain  services  without 
federal,  funding,  particularly  for  the  children  of  the  working  poor. 

Wc  are  asking  your  Committee  to  recommend  that  Congress  Increase  the  fund- 
ing for  Title  XX  to  at  least  $3.3  billion  and  restore  the  day  care  earmark. 
Poor  families  and  children  needing  day  care  are  not  strong,  visible  lobbyists, 
and  they  are  losing  out  1n  the  current  competition  for  Title  XX  funds  under  the 
1981  block  grant  which  gives  states  full  discretion  for  determining  what  ser- 
vices to  fund. 

We  have  supported  Improvements  1n  the  Dependent  Care  Tax  Credit  1n  order 
to  Increase  somewhat  Its  availability  to  families  with  lower  Incomes.  Likewise 
we  are  supporting  Rep.  Conafcle's  proposals  to  safeguard  the  dependent  care 
benefits  1n  employer  sponsored  cafeteria  plans  under  a  cap  and  Integrated  with-, 
the  tax  credit.   While  we  realise  these  federal  tax  measures  do  not  really  help 
poorer  families,  1t  1s  our  hope  that  Congress  will  consider  refundabH1ty  for 
the  tax  credit,  and  that  this  Administration's  campaign  to  convince  employers 
to  offer  day  care  benefits  to  employees  will  expand  what  1s  now  a  very  modest 
amount  of  corporate  support  for  employee  day  care.    In  New  York  City,  there  1s 
now  a  growing  enthusiasm  1n  tht*  corporate  community.   However  the  recent  IRS 
regulations  and  proposed  retroactive  sanctions  have  tended  to  precipitate  re- 
treat from  flexible  benefit  plans  altogether,  rather  than  a  redrafting  of  bene- 
fit plans  to  meet  the  recent  regulatory  requirements. 
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As  a  matter  of  policy,  the  Committee  may  wish  to  note  these  Items  of  tax 
assistance  for  middle  and  upper  class  families  purchasing  child  care  promise 
to  far  exceed  the  Title  XX  funding  for  day  care  for  poor  families.   The  League 
recommends  that  raising  the  subsidies  for  poorer  families  1s  an  obvious  and 
equitable  next  policy  move* 

FEDERAL  PRESENCE 

Lastly  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  although,  as 
your  hearings  and  research  have  so  clearly  Indicated,  child  day  care  1s  one  of 
the  most  critical  concerns  in  our  nation  today,  there  is  no  federal  tntity 
whose  job  1t  1s  to  address  this  important  area  of  our  lives.   When  citizens 
call  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  with  an  inquiry  about  day 
care,  they  are  told  there  1s  no  longer  a  fedsral  day  care  office*   We  suggest 
that  you  consider  the  feasibility  of  establishing  some  unit  within  HHS,  perhaps 
1n  conjunction  with  the  model  standards  panel,  which  can  serve  as  an  informa- 
tion source  and  an  exchange  for  creative  day  care  planning  and  programming* 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today.    1  invite  you  to  come  to 
New  York  to  visit  some  of  our  exciting  day  care  projects*    I  hope  I  have  con- 
vinced you  that,  even  with  our  most  creative  efforts  and  public-private  part- 
nerships, we  need  federal  funding  and  federal  leadership  for  day  care. 
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Chairman  Miller.  Thank  you. 

You  mentioned  that  you  are  initiating  a  limited  voucher  pro- 
gram in  the-  cityr  is  that  correct?  v 
Ms.  Black.  The  city  has. 
Chairman  Miller.  Is  that  underway? 

Ms.  Black.  That  is  underway  and-we  will  be  happy  to  give  you 
the  result  when  it  is  completed. 

Chairman  Miller.  The  vouchers  would  be  redeemable,  if  you 
will,  at  what,  a  licensed  facility?  y 

Ms.  Black.  Only  licensed  facilities. 

♦u^'S811  S0  vou  »»  suggesting  in  terms  of  the  voucher 

that  to  throw  it  open  to  the  marketplace,  it  should  be  in  combina- 
tion with  some  criteria  as  to  quality? 

Ms.  Black.  Precisely;-  and  these  centers-there  are  only  two— 
that  accepted  ^he  challenge  of  going  into  the  voucher  system  The 
majority  of  them  are  profit  centers.  So  that  we  have  a  balance' here 
ot  both  profit  and  publicly  subsidized  centers  and  these  people  are 
purchasing  the  service  funds  in  only  a  small  area,  but  I  will  give 
you  the  final  results  of  that  because  we  are  doing  the  analysis  of  it 
I  think  we  should  find  it  very  interesting.  «««««  «i  u. 

Chairman  Miller.  That  would  be  very  helpful.  You.  obviously 
saw  today  the  interest  of  the  committee  in  that  approach,  as  Gover- 
nor Kean  talked  about  it.  I  think  that  would  be  very  helpful  toihe 
committee  as  we  start  to  put  together  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress. 

Ms.  Black.  I  think  one  of  the  things  I  would  say  to  you'  is  ihat 

^i£fVvhaS  £UCce8S  ^  our  verv  fine  medical  institutions 
in  New  York  City.  We  are  opening  3  day  care  programs  in  three  of 
our  largest  institutions  this  fall-Columbia  Presbyterian,  Method- 
ist, et  cetera.  We  are  working  with  Cornell  and  so  forth.' It  was- re- 
ferred to  before  about  family  day  care  and  family  ,  day  care 
networking.  I  think  this  is  a  very  important  aspect  ofichoice  and 
option  for  institutions  and  corporations,  and  we  are  also  doing  that 
not  only  with  two  medical  centers  in  New  York  but  with  several 
other  voluntary  agencies  where  there  is  a  core  of  people  that  we 
•have  recruited  around  that  agency  so  they  have  the  support  system 
trom  that  agency.  * 

You  see,  all  of  our  family  day  care  in  New  York  City  is  super- 
rased  and  is  ouite  Hifforont  +Ko«     ;»  ;  ^  :  *  «*^T 


 .     ,  .  — -  — •  "*  wuo  iloo  uccu  iteiicraiea  ana  is 

going  to  escalate  as  time  goes  on,  particularly  for  infante 

Chairman  Miller.  This  panel  and  other  panels  have  obviously 
raised  the  issue  of  standards  that  seems  to  be  accelerating  to  the 
forefront  in  the  debate  on  child  care,  and  if  I  read  your  testimony 
correctly,  most  of  you  believe  that  the  function  of  setting  those 
standards  should  continue  to  reside  at  the  State  level.  Is  that  a  fair 
summation  of  what  you  have  said? 

♦i.*?"  ?V.RTIS- 1  would  like  to  say  for  clarification  of  my  comments 
J™  we.  recopize  that  it  is  probably  going  to  stay  at  the 
State  and  local  level,  we  do  see  a  role  for  the  National  Government 
in  terms  of  providing  technical  assistance,  some  guidance  as  State 
and  local  
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Chairman  Miller,  I  understand  that  That  was  going  to  be  my 
next  question.  And  if  that  is  so  and  we  have  expectations  as  people 
who  might  expand  the  Federal  participation,  whether  through  title 
XX,  tax  credits,  voucher,  whatever  it  is,  it  would  also  seem  that 
part  of  the  call  that  has  been  made  earlier  today  and  in  the  region- 
al hearings  is  that  an  expansion  of  title  XX  and/or  a  set-aside 
would  allow  for  the  kind  of  training  for  people,  because  of  the  un- 
fortunate incidences  taking  place,  are  now  clamoring  for:  . 

Basically  the  training  issue  in  terms  of  public  pohcymakers  has 
been  kind  of  an  added  on  luxury.  Now  what  we  are  seeiM  is  you 
get  what  you  pay  for  and  you  are  going  to  need  this  additional 
effort  if  you  are  going  to  upgrade  the  standards  and  require  greater 
education  and  technical  understanding,  that  there  is  to  be  some 
effort  to  help  the  States  out  with  that  would  be  the  follow-ori  to 
having  the  States  improve  their  standards  or  fill  in  the  holes. 

Ms.  Harder.  The  standards  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  have 'been 
much  too  heavily  focused  on  physical  facilities.  We  are  very  good 
on  doors  and  windows  and  pay  almost  no  attention  to  training.*  * 

Chairman  Miliar.  Height  of  toilets.  ;  ^ 

Ms.  Harder.  Yes,  that  licensing  focus  operates  as  a  dismcentive 
to  people  and  there  is  virtually  no  motivation  or  no  resources  ami- 
able for  training.  I  am  with  the  last  panel  in  saying  that  fraid^ 
that  is  where  it  is  at,  and  I  think  also  when  one  starts  ^talking 
about  in-home  child  care,  licensing  has  to  be  much  more  connected 
to  the  ability  to  receive  ongoing  training  than  it  does  to  the"  physi- 
cal facilities.  t        m       t     u   _  .-.J. 

I  know,  for  instance,  of  numbers  of  people  who  have  been  dis^ 
couraged  from  having  in-home  programs  in  Wisconsin,  which  has 
very  high  physical  licensing  standards,  who  would  have  been  excel- 
lent providers,  who  had  the  training.  Because  they  were  doing  it  in 
the  basement  family  room  of  a  house  they  were  told  no,  sorry,  it 
can't  be  below  ground,  and  a  variety  of  other,  what  I  would  consid- 
er illogical  disincentives.  * - 

Ms.  Black.  Interestingly  enough,  New  York  City  has  different 
standards  -an  the  State  of  New  York,  higher  than  the.  State  of 
New  York,  and  yet  we  have  had,  as  you  well  know,  some  problems 
recently.  So  I  think  standards  are  very,  very  important  and  must 
be  done.  That  is  why  *te  recommend  having  a  panel  develop  model 
standards,  but  I  think  there  are  two  other  pieces  here  and  I  don  t 
think  that  they  can  be  disregarded  because  those  standards— and  I 
am  talking  about  physical  standards,  I  am  talking  about  the  devel- 
opmental part  of  our  at  least  center  base  program  as  well  as  de- 
velopmental part  in  our  family  day  care  system,  which  we  have  a 
very  strong  component— is  that  they  have  to  be  looked  at  and  they 
have  to  be  enforced.  The  place  that  has  lost  the  most  and  greatest 
number  of  staff  and  money  has  been  in  that  particular  area. 

Also,  the  qualification  of  those  people  who  are  going  in  to  dp  that 
evaluation  have  to  be  people  who  know  what  to  look  for,  not  just 
the  size  of  the  toilets.  It  has  to  be  a  lot  more  than  that.  So  that 
even  with  the  very  high  standards— and  I  can  attest  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  them— yet  there  were  problems  because  they  were 
not  properly  enforced.  #      -  •  , 

To  me  not  only  that  piece,  but  the  training  piece  is  probably  the 
most  important  part  of  all,  and  if  we  don't  start  getting  more 
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wS^J0'*^  Parent,' parents  and  children  as.. well  as  staff;  , 

h?Ve        tram^d- M  continuous,,,  as  well  as  boards  Our 
boards-I  am  only  now  .speaking,  for  New  York-weTS™  sonw  - 
boards  who  are  very  knowledgeable.-  Others  must  recSmore 
training  and  know  what  their  responsibmties  ire.as  fS  oVeS 

Kr^"4  0f       care,'*  order  noOo  havt  s^fSS 
horrible  experiences  again.  V  *"  •»••»**• 

Ms.  Holmes.  'While  the.league  believes"  the{&an<terds  should  be- 
set at  the.gtate as  a  moda;4t.fcVeiy-'a^^ 
faon  isfthe,one  that  provides  the  day  care  and^'aW^ones 

ordination,  of  the  service:  Very  clearly  albng  with1  &e^tefes£uS 
ards  you  must  have  an;^vemen£  pf  the'  ldbal  areaF  *™*L*W  ' 
•£S5Sh?fi!iHf  ^  W^oumentione4  the|ref^fethat 
fi^iw*  m  th^  8Wri>^  day  care  among  some*  nunbirifr 

families  for ■  center  baseo*  care;Wd  on  the  assvunption  brtSieif 
that  it  wpuM  pnmde  a  better  educational  opportS  for  the  ch? 
dren.  Can.  you  elaborate- oh  that?  '      '    .      «5     *  •     •    ™  • 

Ms.  Curtis.  I  think  I  referenced  in  the  extended  version  which 
you  are  speaking  of  the  national  research  date  wSch^  aVaffi^ 
as  well  as  some  more  localized  or  regionalid^es^whiWhaVe^S 
cused  on  black  families  and  their  prtfere^ce? ^Sfe^Sw 
been  for  the  center  based  model  of Se.  And  as 

nent  m  place  which  may  or  may  ndf  be^e  caw"  m  te^SfSK  - 
^ym^LWhat -^,ha7^ ^  &c«a  todays  M?wffiS 
of  moneys  available  to  support  training' as  ^mM  ^fiTwSS^ 

ZZl?  lt™ning  rA  devefe  Sive  ^SSfdSveK 
mental  approach  to  care  is'  difficult  to  provide  Vr  eh^re^Sr 
tins  is  a  concern  of  parents,  regardless  ofWnomfomW ,  ™V 

doeJSfollJ^Vw/16  SfH  you;  your  collective  wisdom, 
does  this  follow  on  the  idea  that 'was  mehtibned-'earUer  by  Con- 

bTf^SK01^'^  ilea  of  Pr^gteSs?  IsTconceivS- 

StTf^fo*6  V^S&h.  st™cture  *at  you-can  have.family.day 
care  that  is  connected  to  satellite  programs;  so  perhaosTtne  chit, 
dren  can  take  advantage  of  edu<»t&n1^rK^  - 
three  times  a  week,  but  you  can  stili  have  the  best  of  both  worfds 
in  terms  of  some  cost  reduction  and  more  exposure  to  Si  defined 

the  numbers,  at  center  based  programs?  •  •  : 
■  T'  uCK-  rYes' U  *f  ^  successful  and  that  is  what  I  was  refer- 
ring to  when  I  was  referring  to  one  of  those  cluster  based  woerams 
around  a  very,  very  fine  oil  settlement  house^ch  hS  veTSod 
educational  components  in  their  Head  Start  and  niree^icfool 
Srti^teinr  ^  Pr0gram8'  Which  tbese.chudiSablTto 
at^^StT-  Th6y  need  n°t  aU  participate  in  all  programs 

Ms.  Black.  No.  The  oversight  on  these  family  day  care  homes 
and  training  is  all  clustered  together.  It  is  very  successful 
fKof8-'  ■  9Ur  uuiversity  has  a  less  formalized  model,  but  one 
that  is  m  evolution.  We  have  a  child  care  center  that  ^operated 
very  successful^  for  about  15  years  anTwe-have  cbrniwted^ffi 
of  contmuing  education  noncredit,  very  low  cost:  coui-sefor  day 
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home  care  providers  based  in  the  center  and  have  therefore  proyid- 

ed  for  what  we  see  as  a  very  productive  interaction  between  our  tfsj 

trained  child  care  workers  there  and  home  providers.   *■  . 

Ms.  Curtis.  Cbngnej&m^  MiUerrif  I  may  add,  I  think  one  of  the  |^ 
problems  from  our  perspective  when  you  look  at  the  family  day 
care  networks  and  the  umbrella  organizations,  outside  of  the  large 
urban  centers  you  don't  have  the  involvement  of  blacks  other 
minorities.  Therefore  you  can't  presume  thai  if  these  ni^orks  are 
in  place  that  black  child  car©  providers,      gouigrte^  ,  _ 

the  training,  information,  the  toy  wchange,  or  wK«^;3^*f:^  \M 
place.  I  think  that  there  has  to  become  incentives  and-din^vw  to  ;~&M 
facilitate  the  involvement  of  those  that,  are  rqiut^n^  ^$ 
Again,  these  are  ildo  the  people  who  %fg&^^ 


of  the  underground  market  that  has  been  also: refenWto|  \  V  V-  HI 

Ms.  Black.  Let  me  ask  you  a  qutetioti  abriit  that  Fb^iMt^noel; 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  providers  are  primarily  black,  and  #| 
are  now  increasing  to  include  other  minorities  fp{  m^  1§ 
integrated  program.  So  I  would  say  that  there  was  exclusion  in  >1fg| 
New  York  City,  they  are  the  ones  that  have  ^received  ffie^twig^^  ^MM 
Ms.  Curtis.  I  indicated  my  concern  is  for  the  pTovm^n^<^  WgM 
outside  of  the  large  urban  communities  like;  New  YqA(Qtyfl_^^^ 
Angeles.   ...  .   ,         ,      ^ «  ^j^h44^^W 

Ms.  Harder.  I  think  we  have  to,recognwe  outw%^toose  sme^;>gfi| 
urban  settings;  even,  networks  of  imy  kind  are  ^ery^mwh .  m  i£eir^ ' 
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infancy  and  there  is  almost  potQng  to  stimulate  thefri  feyond  per- 
sonal  initiative*  £pew^  &gP 
of  their  child  care  operation  and  increasingly  tyying.#  meet  the 
unmet  need  out  of  their  own' human  resources.   ♦ '  *  .    >1*  %  ^ 

Ms.  Black.  There  is  ancfther  question  fhat  I  would  raise  that  was;  <  ;m 
raised  by  the  panel  that  was  about  the  costs,  because  I  am:  not  so ' 
sure  that  in  New  York  where  we  have  some  profit  today,  we  don't 
have  the  chance— they  can't  come,  into  New  York  State,  at  this  *M 
point  because  they  do  not  meet  our  standards.  But  we  have  a  lot  ef  >^ 
profit  day  care,  very,  very  good,  it  is  excellent  But  their  costs  are  f 
the  same  as  the  subsidized  and  sometimes  a*  great  deal  more— I 
would  say  a  lot  more.  I  can  give  you  some  very  interesting  cost  fig-  *|p 
ures,  a  lot  higher  than  some  of  the  figures  that  were  mentioned  f?f| 
here.  *  .    •  }%i 

Ms.  Harder.  I  thought  the  $5,000  figure  for  infant  care  was  mini-  <$ 
mal.  *W 
Ms.  Black.  I  would  double  it. 
Chairman  Miller.  That  would  be  very  helpful. 

Ms.  Harder.  I  would  like  to  raise  an  issue,  too.  As  I  listened  to  f$ 
Governor  Kean  I  was  waiting  for  him  to  get  to  recommendation  ' 
No.  8— which  he  didn't  get  to— because  I  remember  in  1983  that:  J?| 
the  National  Governorsr  Association  came  out  with  a  children  ...^ 
policy  which  emphasized  the  call  for  State  governments  to  serve  as  i 
model  employers  by  demonstrating  value  and  validity  of  assisting  ;j| 
families  in  child  care  in  various  ways.  I  didn't  hear  that  recommen- 
dation.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  as  we  in  government,  whetherat  ^ 
the  Federal  level  or  the  State  level  or  the  local  level  go  out  to 
preach  the  good  word  to  the  private  sector  about  why  they  should  £§f 
provide  employer  assistance  and  why  it  is  such  wonderful  good 
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business  to  assist  with  child  care,  we  are  doing  a  lot  of  speakine 
and  not  much  showing. 

I  would  argue,  therefore,  that  as  we  talk  about  incentives  to  the 
private  sector  that  the  very  best  way  that  we  can  demonstrate  in- 
centives to*  the  private  sector  is  provide  in  government,  whether  at 
the  federal,  State  or  the  county  or  municipal  level,  the  model  that 
shows  that  in  fact  it  works,  and  I  am  not  only  talking  about  on  site 
child  care,  I  am  talking  about  the  kind  of  cafeteria  benefit  program 
and  employee  assistance  program  that  recognizes  child  care  is  also 
a  possibility,  along  with  using  existing  facilities.  In  other  words, 
the  whole  category  of  operations. 

But  it  does  disturb  me,  it  disturbed  me  in  Wisconsin,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  we  fund  lots  of  government  agencies  that  we  are  ea- 
gerly and  bushy  tailed  participating  in  the  program  for  the  private 
sector.  We  were  frankly  exchanging  ignorance  and  good  words  as 
much  as  we  were  positives  examples. 

Chairmiui  Miller.  We  would  expect  that  to  change  in  the  21st 
monthof  the  economic  recovery.  The  States  are  now  showing  a  sur- 
plus. They  can  now  put  some  of  the  money  where  their  mouth*  is 
Maybe  the  1983  recommendation  can  be  carried  out. 

Let  me  thank  you  very  much  for  your  time,  for  sticking  with  us 
throughout  the  day.  As  you  know,  today  and  tomorrow  we  are  in 
an  effort  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  these  hearings  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  the  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  session, 
and  as  both  consumers  and  providers,  your  recommendations  will 
be  very  helpful  to  us. 

The  committee  will  adjourn  at  this  point  and  we  will  reconvene 
tomorrow  morning  at  9  a.m.  to  continue  these  hearings  and  that 
meeting  will  be  held  in  room  2255  of  the  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building. 

^W^reup?n>  2*  3  P'm->  the  committee  was  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene Thursday,  Sept.  6, 1984,  at  9  a.m.  in  room  2255  of  the  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building.] 
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IMPROVING  CHILD  CARE  SERVICES:  WHAT  CAN 

BE  DONE? 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6,  1984 

e.  „  House  of  Representatives, 

Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families, 

rm.  Washington,  DC. 

lhe  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:10  a.m.,  in  room  22S«5 

sional  staff;  and  Joan  Godley,  staff  clerk 

Q„™rm-^  Ml™-        Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth 
and  Families  will  come  to  order  for  the  purposes  rfrewnJeffi 
our  hearings  here  in  Washington,  DC,  to  corSmuTour  SSSSht 
^ovemtofMto^  in  the  Urited  flHSfSd  to 

'Ssss ■ [is? process  ^ the  commitfee  in 

We  had  a  full  day  of  hearings  yesterday  and  it  appears  that  we- 
thaifk Z  %T  8  again  todayf Si  want  to 

SS^rfli.^?  wtnesses,  both  yesterday  and  today,  who  have 

E££ft3£T  their experti£*'  ^ tfeir  ^  «3 

[Opening  statement  of  Chairman  George  Miller  follows:] 
°~IW^Ts?r^0!^MAN  Ge0R0E  Miller,  a  Representative  in  Con- 

mmmwm 

v»23a!nan  M.ILLERi.At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  recognize  a  very 
valuable  member  of  our  select  committee,  and  that  w  Con*S 
woman  Barbara  Mikulski  of  Maryland.  umgress- 
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Ms.  Mikulski.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  certain- 
ly are  looking  forward  to  the  testimony  today. 

I  think  throughout  the  hearings  of  what  has  now  been  affection- 
ately called  the  "kids'  committee/'  we  have  been  able  to  outline 
the  demographic  need  for  a  national  diay^care  policy,  as  well  as  for 
an  innovative  mix  between  public  arid  private  sector  initiatives. 

I  know  that  we  will  be  hearing  .testimony  today  from  the  people 
who  really  know  about  children  and  understand  about  children  on 
a  day-today  basis. 

I  am  happy,  at  the  appropriate  time,  to.  introduce  Lorretta  John- 
son, who  will  be  testifying.  She  has  been  my  colleague  and  my  sup- 
porter. She  is.here  to  talk  about  the  .Golden  Rule. 

Chairman  Miller.  Why  don't  you  come  forward;  you  are  going  to 
be  our  first  witness  here,  and  Barbara  Hutchinson,  if  she  is  here, 
but  I  understand  Barbara  is  not  here  yet.,         .  ^ 

Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Chairman,  should  T just  prodeed? 

Chairman  Miller.  Surie.*  '  . 

Ms.  Mikulski.  I  am  happy  to  introduce  Lorretta  Johnson,  who  is 
the  vice  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,,  is  ?the 
president  of  the  Baltimore  Teachers  Union,  is  the  vice..president  of 
the  Federation  of  Maryland  Teachers,  is  the  head  of  the  Baltimore 
Chapter  of  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute,  is  the  secretary  of  the 
Metropolitan  Council  of  the  Baltimore  AFL-CIO,,is  the  mother  of 
three  sons  who  talk  like  Lorretta  and  are  built  like  you-  (Laugh- 
ter.] .     ,  ,  '  :;f 

Ms.  Johnson  has  been  a  classroom  teacher.  She  has  devoted,  her 
entire  life  to  children  and  I  think  she  will  bring  us  very  important 
testimony  from  people  who  see  what  is  happening  to  ;American 
children  on  a  day-tcKlay  basis.  What  many  of  us  know  is  that  the 
classroom  and  the  teachers  are  becoming  the  new  mothers  and  fa- 
thers in  our  community;  that  there  are  many  children  who  use  de- 
pendent care  and  day  care  as  really  their  primary  home. 

Ms.  Johnson  has  many  ideas  and  she  is  going  to  tell* them  to  you. 
If  you  think  that  I  can  be  street-savy — when  I  read  Lorretta  John- 
son's testimony,  I  knew  it  was  brilliant,  dazzling  and  I  know  she 
will  embellish  it  with  her  unique  vocabulary. 

Ms.  Johnson. 

Ms.  Johnson.  I  think  Ms.  Mikulski  did  me  well  and  just  gave  up 
all  of  my  testimony.  [Laughter.] 

Chairman  Miller.  Welcome  to  the  committee.  Your  prepared 
statement  we  will  put  in  the  record  in  its  entirety  and  you  may 
proceed  in  the  manner  in  which  you  are  most  comfortable.  I  thank 
you  for  your  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  LORRETTA  JOHNSON,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATION  OF  TEACHERS;  CHAIRMAN,  AFT  WOMEN'S 
RIGHTS  COMMITTEE 

Ms.  Johnson.  I  would  like  to  say  good  morning  to  the  committee. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  AFT  has  over 
60,000  members  who  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  Federal  efforts 
designed  to  improve  child  care  services.  The  AFT  Has  been  involved 
in  every  national  legislative  effort  to  obtain  quality  child  care. 
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n2F  m.embers  know  the  importance  of  child  care.  They  know 
that  milhons  of  youngsters  whose  parents  cannot  stay  home  to  care 
cWldrenr  are  CUrrentl>'  lookin«  wr  ways  to  carejor  then- 

All  too  often,  we  see  these  children  at  the  age  of  5  and  6  with 
educational  deficiencies  after  they  have  spent  formative  years 
custodial  care  or  with  no  child  care  at  all.  We  know  fust- 
hand  what  the  lack  cf  supervision  in  a  caring  environment  can  do 
for  a  child.  We  commend  you  for  your  efforts  to  make  this  deplora- 
ble fact  .surrounding  the  lack  of  child  care  known..  Young,  cluldren 
areat  risk  and  we.  need  to  do  somethingtohelp  them.         „  .  • 

The  barriers  the  AFT  sees  in  blocking,  the  delivery  of  chiidcare 
are  the  lack  of  resources,  the  problems  of  competing  interests,  the 
profitmakers  and  the  jurisdictional  problems  : 

The  lac^of  resources  is  pivotal  in  understanding  the 'child  care 
problem  Funding  for  Federal  and.  State  program!  has  .been^S 
back  instead  of  mcreased  to  keep  up  with  the  groS*  need :  for 
child  care  and  needed  services  are  not  being  proVidedTecause  of 
disputes  over  who  will  run  the  programs. 

When  private  for-profit  groups  got  the  idea  that  money  could  be 
made  from  caring  for  young  children,  they  went  into  the  field  with 
disastrous  results  for  parents  and  children.  - 

fJJ^i^g^111!1^6  to  ^tfrate  its  strong  opposition  against 
Federal  or  State  funds  for  child  care  being  given  to  private-for- 
profit  organizations.  With  limited  resourcesftEe  focus  o  f  p  ubUc  e£ 
torts  should  be  to  assume  quality  care  for  all  children..  ■  kr 

l/rP roblems  ™th  iicensing  »8  another  matter  we  would  like  to 
cite.  Many  parents  are  led  to  believe  that  because  a  omter  or  hdme 
is  licensed,  it  is  safe  States  vary  widely  in  their  licensing  require- 
ments. We  ask  that  higher  standards  and  stricter  cortrols-beadded 
«wJl0rcinF    u  States       cities.  Licensing  similar'  to;lhat!em-, 
PiS         teachere  would  be  a  step  toward  assuri  ^"parents  thai 
their  children  are  m  good  hands.  The  creation  of  sife  standards  for 
day  care  and  tough  enforcement  of  all- regulations  at  -the  State 
level  must  be  a  high  priority  of  any  future  chiln  care  legislation 
The  issues  of  vouchers  for  child  care  needs  to  be  addressed; 
Vouchers  don  t  work  m  the  early  years  any  bette*  than  they  do  in 
the  later  ones  Quality  control  is  impossible  and  it  v/ould  be  easy  to 

SLYSSf?  CHdren  in  a  Peo^!e'8  T*mPle  0r  Manhattan 

S^hl  a1^-  Vouci?ere  are  not  fhe  best  way  to  serve,6ur. 
of  fuS'  suPPorts  a  strong  Federal  role  in  the  allocation 

Fee-for-seryice  has  produced  a  crazy  quilt  of  child  care  availabil- 

£La"LqUAover  the  I*8*  two  which  some  describe  as 

diversity.  What  we  now  have  in  place  is  a.nonsystem  of  overlap- 
ping service  m  some  places  and  no  services  m  others 

Jurely  this  diversity  has  produced  enough  difference  in  compete 
mg  arrangements  to  let  us  choose  what  is  best  for  our  childrenVlt 
m  plam  to  us  in  the  AFT  that  a  reliable  system. for  many  who  rely 
on  institutional  care,  child  care  is  an  idea  whose.tinufhas  come 
i  *  u?  ai^,Jtwo  I*?68  of  children  who  typically  need  care:  the 
latchkey  chi  d  and  the  younger  child.  We 'see  the  problem  of  tht 
latchkey  child  in  our  work.  We  feel  that  the  best  care  for  these 
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children  would  be  the  extension  of  the  public  school  day  with  the 
appropriate  staffing  and  special  programs  for  these  youngsters.  • 

The  other  need,  that  of  young  children,  should  differentiate  be- 
tween the  care  of  those  who  are  toddlers  and  might  be  fitted  into  a 
good  preschool  program  and  infants. 

The  case  is  well  made  that  quality  preschool  experience,  such  as 
an  enriched  Head  Start  Program,  pays  off.  We  urge  that  the  Head 
Start  example  be  considered  when  care  is  planned  for  preschoolers. 

Another  matter  we  would  like  to  cite  for  the  committee's  atten- 
tion is  the  effects  of  the  severe  cute  in  title  XX  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act,  The  source  of  funds  for  the  majority  of  Federal  day-cfcre 
programs,  title  XX  has  been  cut  21  percent.  Title  XX  cute  have 
hurt  low-income  working  families  and  women  in  the  work  force 

Ten  States  have  reduced  the  number  of  low-income  working  fam- 
ilies' eligible  for  the  title  XX  child  care.  Tens  of  thousands  of  low- 
income  working  families  have  suffered  through  the  increased  fees 
for  services  and  minimum  fees  that  have  mp.de  it  more  difficult  for 
low-income  worker  families  to  afford  title  XX  child  care/  * 

We  commend  your  effort  here  today  to  bring  this  issue  of  the 
lack  of  quality  child  care  out  in  the  open.  We  will  join  you  in  work- 
ing for  more  resources  for  young  people  and  in  helping  develop  a 
strong  national  voice  from  the  Federal  level  that  assures  us  that 
we  can  make  a  start  in  becoming  a  nation  that  truly  cares  about 
its  young. 

Thank  you. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Lorretta  Johnson  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  or  Lorretta  Johnson,  Vice  President  or  the  American 
Federation  or  Teachers  and  Chairman  or  the  AFT  Women's  Rights  Committee 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee.  The  AFT  has  600,000  members 
who  are  vitally  concerned  with  federal  efforts  designed  to  improve  child  care  serv- 
ices. The  AFT  has  been  involved  in  every  national  legislative  effort  to  obtain  quality 
child  care.  We  fought  for  the  passage  of  Headstart,  The  Comprehensive  Child  Devel- 
opment Act,  for  including  child  care  services  under  Title  XX,  and  for  the  tax  provi- 
sions that  allow  tax  relief  for  child  care  expenses.  * 

Our  members  know  the  importance  of  child  care.  They  know  .that  millions^  of 
youngsters  whose  parents  cannot  stay  home  and  care  for  their  children  are  current- 
ly looking  for  other  ways  to  care  for  their  children  while  they  work.  ' 

All  too  often  we  see  these  children  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  with  educational  defi- 
ciencies after  they  have  spent  formative  years  either  in  custodial  care  or- with  no 
child  care  at  alL  We  know  firsthand  what  the  lack  of  supervision  and  a  caring  envi- 
ronment can  do  to  a  child.  We  applaud  this  hearing  as  a  step  towards  Snaking  the 

Sublic  aware  of  the  problems  facing  parents  who  face  excruciating  decisions  every? 
ay  as  they  counterpoee  the  demands  of  making  a  living  with  the  needs*  of  their 
children.  We  commend  you  for  your  efforts  to  make  the  deplorable  facts  -surround- 
ing the  lack  of  child  care  known.  Young  children  are  at  risk  and  we  can  do  apme- 
thing  to  help  them.  . 

The  barriers  the  AFT  sees  blocking  the  delivery  of  child  care  are  fhe  lack  of  re- 
sources, the  problems  of  competing  interests  and  jurisdictional  problems. 

The  lack  of  resources  is  pivotal  in  understanding  the  child  care  problem.  Funding 
for  federal  and  state  programs  has  been  cut  back  instead  of  increased  to  keep  up 
with  the  growing  need  for  child  care.  You'know  the , statistics  on  the^growing  num- 
bers of  women  in  the  workforce.  You,  also  know  that  more  women  than  ever  before 
are  forced  to  leave  infants  and  toddlers  in  makeshift  care  arrangements  as  they 
enter  the  job  market  And  the  major  obstacle  to  expanding  child  care  is  best  de- 
scribed as  "turiwars".  That  is,  in  addition,  to  say  needed  services.are  not  being  pro- 
vided becauoe  uf  disputes  over  who  will  run,  programs.  When  private  for-profit 
groups  got  the  idea  that  money  could  be  made, from  caring  for  young  children,  they 
went  into  the  field  with  disastrous  results  for  parents 'and  children. 
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fc^WM^LT tfd  to  f811*^1*  «*!  «tron«  Potion  against  federal  or  state  fundi 
&  FJ&P*  S^L*0^*?!  for-profit  organitatfoM.  With  limited  mourm< 
toe  focus  of  public  efforts  should  be  to  assume  quality  child  care  for  «J1  oSdre? 

™  ^Tv^1  awaj\need  to  ^  »°«ey  and  the?  consideTquaUty  Staff  S  «  c» 
money,  so  day  care  workers  are  riven  too  many  children  to  minervW  P«S 

Su^nl^  b"ft\Sa<i*r  «V^ve^^S^ttfP^rietS  chud 
care  business  ignore  that  concern.  We  urge  this  committee  to  recwnte  thTmSS 
dangers  feeing  children  with  tnefoi^profit  sector. '  recognise  the  grave  , 

The  day  rare  chains  are  not  providing  an  adequate  system  of  enforcaWe  aafotv  3& 
^^redZ.reCent &Jthi« Knvolvff £oV&1a^^ 

A  five-year-old  child  from  Omaha,  Nebraska  fell  out  of  the  Mary  Moppet  school 
station  wagon  into  oncoming  traffic  and  was  killed.  The  poUceinwetffi  fotad 
tiwt  the  driver,  who  was  a  vice  president  of  the  school,  •iSewthe Io^Kfcar 

among  other  problems,  lacked  qualified  tea^  The  ichool^^to  fifths 
enrollment  at  the  center  and  bring  in  a  second  administrator  -  .the  -;M 

We  do  not  want  the  federal  or  state  governments  subsidizing  theae  bumft'l. 
^  "*» 11  "ckarthat  no  effort  wilfbe  made  to  S^th^t^ublk  Sone?  b 
n°tused  for  substandard  and  even  dangerous  facilities.  -  puouc  money  is 

It  is  clear  after  the  recent  child-care  tragedies  in  Manhattan  Beach.  California 
^Ig*  C>ty«ndDade  County,  FloridatEat  oinentltoSEfaS  sta^dard^R 
protection  to  parents.  Licensing  similar  to  that  employed  foTtoe^cSraV^d  be 

^rM?8  «^^P^ntetEat  their  children  t-/m^  handsT^  T--^  * 
Hav^^J"8  J1™.68  If"11!""1 8        of  articles  on  the  probkns  with  Texas  state  & 
™*  Texa?      more  licen8«l  ^  registerKv  ^  facUiUee  than  # 

any  other  state.  Texas  also  has  some  of  the  weakest  regulations^  tihalSt  foS 

?9to3S^C^M™^  -I 

ca^Sti-  Th^&?  rt^Uy»an/x?ne  wa*^J'ur«*  severely  in  licensed  day 

care  faculties,  ine  state  s  Department  of  Human  Resources  dom  not  iwImx.  - -  ii 

«K  rt^l^  b^thf  Head's  checH^ptatota  fdel %^DHR 
S^iftfe*.?*"8  vears  ■howrt  at  ieast  five  deaths  i»  home  day  careit i  S» 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  area,  four  of  them  occurring  in  unn^rjhomeT^  ,  *tf 

The  creation  of  safe  standards  for  day  carefand touSh*  Moment  of  »11  r«m.i  ' 
bora  at  the  state  level  must  be  a  high  priority^  anyfrtuu chHd I  carf  KiaSt^*  ~VW 

The  issue  of  vouchers  for  child  carl  needs  to  be  addressed ^ouXr^ra^twork  ft  & 
u  e^\y^ean  *?y  better  ^  "»y  do  later  on.  Qualhylontro lfc talSsiWe  and  1 
t  would  be  easy  to  use  vouchers  to  enroll  children  in  a  P^&TeVri?£^t£?  * 

Sill! 32^*2  a  8tro^lfeder?1  role  m  tho  allocation  of  funds.  By  that  we  mean 
rX^tand.a5OU,lteb^ty  for  toe  "se'of  funds.  All  child  care  p^rogrWmtS 
ShS*^H"  educat>onalu5?inponent  Ether  a  ^'tive  eduWtionfl^^nent- 
aS"  TO"5  the.,cJhlld«n  to  do' well  in  sclwol,  or  a  negative  component- 
d0fJn,°,t  Wp  a5hlld  Pterin?  school.  We  believe  that  any^rogram  subw^ted 
ypffd,efaldollarBJn,U8t  ^ve  a  P08^  educationiircomponentT  ^program  8Upported 
h^S  ii?-!18  ^standards  are  necessary  as  part  of  the  accountability  that  must 
ernment ^SgjW  TV"***  Such  standards  should  be  set  ^  eifterthe^ 
2S?  alternatively,  by  some  appropriate  nongovernmental  agency-  but  stind- 
ardstiiat  assure  quality  care  and  appropriate  staff  area  must 

Good  services  are  essential.  We  know  that  staff  training  and  exnertise  with  Mi 
dren  are  vital.  We  also  feel  that  there  should  be^n^Wwffihnd^re  cat 
be  more  than  just  keeping  order,  but  can  also  help  chfdrendevel  oT 
~5sl?tw!S  have  1,0611  ra>sed,««arding  the  need  for  qualified  early  childhood  teach- 
^ 'n  cb''d  care  programs.  We  believe  such  teachers  are  neSry  in  ^e  dto- 
grams  and  not  in  others;  but  we  oppose  the  substitution  of  a  Ch^D^velop^nt  It 
Si i&JStf"^  °r  ^mf-  tkBP&  inappropriate  on-the-jot T  trmninl  wSS TearW 
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Fee  for  service  has  prcx  .ced  a  crazy  quilt  of  child  care  availability  and  .quality 
over  the  laltTwo  decades  which  some  describe  as  "diversity."  What  we  now  have  in 
place  is  a  non-system  of  overlapping  services  in  some  pjaces-and  no  services  u 
others.  Surely  this  "diversity"  has  produced  enough .  different  and  com^^  ar- 
rangemente  to  let  us  choose  what  is  best  for  our  children.  Jt  is  plain  to  us  in  the, 
AFT  that- a  reliable  system  for  the  many  who  rely  on  institutional  chi  d  care  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come.  There  are  two  types  of  chUdren  who  typically  ^eed  care, 
the  latchkey  child  and  the  younger  child.  We  see  the  problems  of  ihe  U*hkey child 
in  our  work;  we  feel  that  the  best  care  for  these  children  would  be  an  extension  of 
the  public  school  day  with  appropriate  staffing  and  special,  progi^  for  tht^se 
youngsters.  A  bill  to  demonstrate  how  this  can  be  done  has  already  TOSsed  the 
House.  The  programs  for  latchkey  children  should  be  innovaUvely  desired  with  the 
assistance  of  school  board  members  and  classroom  teachers  who  work  witn  these 
children  from  9  to  3.  New  York  state's  modest  biU  recently  si^edby  pernor 
Cuomo  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  we  commend  this  effort  The  New  York 
bill  provides  $300,000  to  nonprofit  groups  to  use  as  seed  money  to  set  up  day  care 
programs  in  school  buildings  for  the  hours  before  and  after  ctesses.  G^^igible 
for  this  may  be  day  care  providers  or  voluntary  agencies  if  they  are  hcensed  and 
ready  to  operate.  School  districts  may  charge  reasonable  rents  and  parents  wou  d  be 
asked  to  pay  what  they  can  afford.  This  money  will  he  p  provide  care  for  only  1,500 
children  in  New  York  when  many,  many  more  need  help,  but  we  cite  this  effort  as  a 

g^e^hTrmnge^d,  that  of  young  children,  should  be  differentiated  between  .care  of 
those  who  are  toddlers  and  might  be  fitted  into  a  good  preschool  program  and  m- 

faThe  case  is  well  made  that  auality  preschool  experiences  such  as  an  enriched 
Head  Start  program  pays  off.  We  urge  that  the  Head  Start  example  be  considered 
when  care  ia  planned  for  pre-schoolers.  ,  „ 

For  infant  care,  the  debate  is  still  underway.  Should  it  be  m  centers  or  homes? 
Can  either  give  the  kind  of  quality,  consistent,  care  we  want  children  to  have  at  the 
price  society  can  afford?  .  ,  -  .  ,.i 

The  AFT  also  urges  the  committee  to  be  aware  of  the  problems  facing  young  ch»i- 
dren  in  migrant  families.  It  is,  of  course,  more  difficult  to  set  up  care  for  thesech 
dren  because  of  the  nature  of  their  parent's  work  but  it  is  not  less  important.  These 
are  America's  hidden  children,  and  their  needs  may  be  even  greater  than  those  pi 

^ffie^tter^^iJd  like  to  cite  for  the  committee's  attention  is  the  effects 
of  the  severe  cuts  in  Title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  the  source  of  funds  for 
the  majority  of  federal  day  care  programs.  Title  XX  has  been  cut  21 ■  J»w»nt .  If  Title 
XX  had  not  been  cut  in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Resolution  Reconciliation  Act  bil- 
lion would  have  been  available  instead  of  the  current  $2.7  bilhon.  It  is  inmtentto 
note  that  in  1975  $2.9  billion  was  available  for  Title  XX.  The  effects  of  inflation 
amount  to  a  huge  Title  XX  cut  on  top  of  the  cut  in  nominal  dollars. 

This  21  percent  cut  has  forced  other  cuts  in  state  child  care  systems  across  tne 
country.  Thirty-two  states  provided  Title  XX  care  for  fewer  children  in  1983  than  in 

19Title  XX  cuts  have  hurt  low-income  working  families  and  women  jn  work  or 
training  programs.  Ten  states  have  reduced  the  number  of  low:income  working  fam- 
ilies eligible  for  Title  XX  child  care.  Tens  of  thousands  of  low-income  working  fami- 
lies have  suffered  through  increased  fees  for  services  andnuwmum  fess  tha t  have 
made  it  more  difficult  to  low-income  working  families  to  afford  Title  XX  child  care 

Forty-two  states  have  made  changes  that  will  lower  the  quality  of  Title  XX  child 
care  services.  They  have  reduced  funds  for  training  of  child  care  workers,  lowered 
their  standards  for  Title  XX  programs  and  have  cut  back  on  the  number  of  child 
care  staff.  The  victims  of  this  neglect  will  show  up  in  the  nations  classrooms  soon 
with  greater  education  problems  than  they  otherwise  would  have  had. 

The  AFT  has  been  on  record  with  strong  support  for  this  important  child  care 
program.  We  urge  the  committee  to  build  on  the  Title  XX  program  and  expand  it. 
Like  Head  Start,  Title  XX  is  a  program  that  needs  protection  from  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's budget  cutters.  As  general  rule,  we  feel  that  for  any  child  care  pro- 
gram, funding  levels  must  keep  pace  with  inflation  and  the  actual  numbers  ot  chil- 
dren who  need  to  be  served.  .    „  J   ■    1       _  t„  *LA 

To  be  fair,  we  suggest  a  sliding  scale  so  that  the  families  and  single  parents  who 
need  the  most  heip  get  the  most  assistance  and  those  who  can  afford  to  pay,  do  so 
according  to  their  means.  As  much  as  we  would  like  to  avoid  a  mcan^test  Program, 
it  does  seem  likely  that  in  the  short  run  means  testing  will  be  necessary/ The  AFT, 
however,  supports  a  comprehensive  free  program  for  all  children  regardless  of  need. 
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Oiairman  Miller;  Thank  you.    ■•' <  '  . 
„„™  •£Utch^nson'  weJcome  to  the  committee.  You  areherein  vour 
capacity  as  vice  president  of  the  American  Pederati^oPLaSr 
as  vice  president  of  the  American  Federation  o?KS  S  - 
ployees.  We  welcome  you  to  the  committee  Yb^fcoS 
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TRIAL  ORGAlJlZATIONSfVICE  PRESQ^B^^^ME^CA^^^W^f'-  * 

TIONOFGOvT3IWMEN*T3!^^  j 

Ms.  Hutchinson.  I  w^^a^-iSxLtoiik'  arid^A         '  ' 
fers  of  toe  committee  forthe  opportunity  SHS-fieSSS- 
I  want  to  flscuss  our  views  on  onespf  tht  most  wrioufSffi^ 

tS  &:3?na?  of  ?de<luate  child  care  pre^SS 5^ 

-k  If*^  SpoHen  out  on-behalf  of  all  children  who  need  services 
abused  and  neglected  children  who  require  special  ca? TthfnS 
5  mUhon  handicapped:  chUdren,  chiiSof leSSS^ffiJ f^fil 
dren  of  single  parents  locked  into  welfare  S  S  wS 
P^?e  to  leave  t&  children  ifXy^o  to  woT^weltthl  S 

El^fi30^^^.19^  Lh8  «>le^f  toe  FedSi  gXSLSS 
has  gr^tly  diminished  in  addition.  The  ReaganTSKio^h2 

StSfflt  Wlth  ^ea,t-,sJucceS8'  to  the^movaHf  St?  Federal 
role  in  the  area  of  child  care  by  slashing  fundihs :  for 'Sine nr^ 

Its  goal  is  to  ha\^  parents  rely  on  tho  free  marl-^tolace-  th»*  s. 
on  proprietary  centers  and  .eiplcya^S^r.^SS^wiS 
C^wcl^wmmunify  groups  e^idSSffi  reStog  voW 

I  would  first  speak  directly  to  the  muckheralded^tributi-w  «f 

ia^TurXrTfred  child  "w  p»  SSu£°[ 

SSXu?  °f  en.  me  • 0618  ^  with  limited  success?  mi* 
t£  W        atKw  bat«ainin8  teble.  In  those  few  S  £ 

ffio^reJte^L^^V^61,  ""Stance  in  negotSS 
language,  the  result  has  often  been  merely  to  set  una 
joint  labor/management  committee  to  study  the  problem  P 
This  is  fo  lowed  in  most  cases  by  years  of  struggle whfch  mav  or 

Kr«  cuimin«tt  *w* ■  oiwSffssSiSHS  jars 
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stances  does  the  employer  actually  participate  in  providing  child 

C^ie*AiT^CIO  strongly  supported  the  enactment  of  title  XX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  as  a  source  of  funding  for  essential  support- 
ive services.  These  programs  have  provided  individuals  an?  fami- 
lies with  community-based  services  allowing  them  to  avoid  institu- 
tionalization, protected  children  in  need  of  substitute  care  due  to 
parental  neglect  or  abuse,  and  enabled  workmg  parents  to  receive 
adequate  care  for  their  children  during  worl^  hours. .  ; 

Since  the  original  funding  level  of$2.5  bu^on  authorized  m  1975, 
satisfactory  delivery  of  all  services,  and  child  care  va 1 5waticular, 
was  seriously  eroded  by  passage  of  the  Ommbus  Budget  jResolution 
Act  in  1981.  Overall  funding  was  reduced  by  21  percant.  Federal 
standards  for  child  care  services  were  eliminated  as  well  as  the  re- 
quirement that  $200  ,miUion  of  the  total.title  XX  funding  be  ear- 
marked for  day  care  services.  .  •  •     .•    •  ■",  . 

As  a  result  of  these  actions,  States  have  been  forced  to  eliminate 
services  altogether  for  many  low-wage  workers,  charge  fees  from 
parents  who  could  pay  them  only  by  cutting  other  essential .  fanuly 
needs,  reduce  the  number  of  services  in  many  programs,  ehminate 
training  for  child  care  workers  and  cut  tack  on  existing  staff. 

We  recommend  that  the  funding,  therefore,  for  titie  XX  be  in- 
creased to  at  least  $3.3  billion,  as  originally  intended,  with  a  suffi- 
cient amount  earmarked  for  child  care  services  to  fill  the  need  for 
poor  and  low-wage  working  parents. 

Finally,  locating  the  most  appropriate  child  care  arrangement 
second  only  to  the  prohibitive  cost  of  care  in  hmdenng  the  efforts 
of  parents  to  see  that  their  children  are  properly  cared  for.  The 
patchwork  non-system  of  caregivers,  public  and  private,  mcluding 
in-home  famUy  care,  school,  church  and  worksite  care,  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  parents  to  either  know  or  evaluate  what  is  available;  ~ 
Information  and  referral-programs  can  be  enormously  helpful  in 
assisting  parents  to  locate  a  child  care  program  that  meets  their 
needs.  There  are  all  together  too  few  information  and  referral  sys- 
tems in  place  across  the  .^ntry  today  although  the  need  for  them 
is  demonstrably  clear.  We  therefore  recommend  that  a  source  of 
Federal  funding  and  technical  assistance  be  established  to  encour- 
age U  eir  development. 

As  in  every  facet  oi  human  services  delivery  systems,  not  just  the 
technical  qualifications  of  the  caregiver,  but  even  more  important, 
a  quality  that  can  be  described  only  as  human  warmth  are  essen- 
tial elements.  Numerous  stu,  lies  have  demonstrated  that  warning 
in  early  childhood  education  remits  in  far  more  positive  and  stimu- 
lating behavior  on  the  part  of  ths  caregiver,  and  yet,  in  the  area  of 
child  care,  scant  attention  is  paid  to  the  qualineations  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  day  care  employee.  Especially  in  the  for-profit 
sector,  where  the  focus  is  to  keep  labor  costs  at  then-  lowest,  many 
centers  hire  part-time  workers,  pay  barely  the  minimum  wage,  and 
give  no  fringe  benefits.  The  result  is  rapid  turnover,  dissatisfied 
workers,  and  poor  care  of  children. 

By  1990,  over  17  million  school-age  children  will  have  workmg 
mothers  and  most  will  have  no  care  whatsoever,  either  before  or 
after  school.  Studies  and  reports  are  filled  with  statistics  demon- 
strating that  vast  numbers  of  the  Nation's  children  are  growing  up 
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d^^veniSUPerViSed  ***  f0r  f0r        Portions  of  the 

Physical  risk  of  Area,  and  accidents  have  been  well  documented. 

™SrrflTh?l0gical  I2ks of  Wellness,  fear,  andalSK 
number  of  schools  across  the  country  haw  responded  to  the  iSrare 

th?nZJC  t^6  number  of  P«*riuns  is  nuniscule  coaoaredX 
the  need.  In  many  cases,  such  programs  have  had  to  chawed 
which  are  prohibitive  for  poor  aidfcw^ncome  families  W?LS! 
mend  that  a  source  of  funding  be  inadeTSWenccSStte^ 

hS  dS  nfeS  w  •C*re  ^.although  worthwhUe  to  fam? 
ues,  does  not  provide  low-income  families  what  they  need,  ^ 
sJJ*  "J8  wnvmced  that  a  more  effective  way  to  assist  a  low- 
income  famUy  pay  for  decent  child  care  is  through  a  dSSswvtf 
approach.  If,  however,  the  dependent  care^S % f^tamedHt 
S  ite?6  refUndable  m        to  be  ofany^  ^^S^&ii 

1  jffr*  Ch^TmaS?Lth5  needs  of  American  children  have  been  too 
ong  neglected.  The  Reagan  administration  has^dored IthelmpeS 

^SSUiiT^fl^8  on      aeration  nX  growh^^Mt 
has  drastically  cut  the  meager  programs  which  were  in  olace  and 
elimmated  altogether  the  few  efforts  that  had  ten  made  toSsSe 
thesafety  and  enhanced  quality of ^existi^care  —       M8W'  .ra 
Ihis  downward  slide  m  essential, service  tor  workers  and  «imm„  ^ 
mfcies  must  be  reversed.  The  AFI^a  Serefore  pled^  to  K"'  M 
erything  possible  through  public  proSm^oSS^fo^d"  * 
»"^j;e  oargaining  to  achieve  adequate  child  carefahd  notSrt 
Thank  yot611       F  °Wn  membere.^«t  for  all  Americans.  J 
[Prepared  statement  of  Barbara  B.  Hufchinsbn  follows:]  V 

^t^L^F?*1"  0'  Barbaea  B.  Hutcwnbon,  Vice  Pmsidiny,  Ammucan  F«n-  '  'B' 
ijration  of  Labor  and  Conorbs  or  Industrial  Chio an^o^  \^Tp^^^  $ 
American  Fkdmation  of  Govhwuint  ^plotks^  '  Pmsidknt, 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  today  as  a  vice  president  of  th«  ACT  ' 

the  role  of  the  federal  government  has  draiticaUy  dinu^^^ 
tration  has  attempted,  with  great  success,  tn  i*»v  il^SIISIr.  Lr  K^9n  Amrunto. 
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I  would  fust  speak  directly  to  the  much  heralded  contribution  of  employerspon- 
aored  child  care  programs.  Unions  which  have  large  numbers  of  women  members 
have,  with  very  limited  success,  pursued  child  care  at  the  bargaining  table.  In  those 
few  cases  where  they  have  been  able  to  overcome  employer  resistance  in  negotiating 
contract  language,  the  result  has  most  often  been  merely  to  set  up  a  joint  labor- 
management  committee  .to  study  the  problem.  This  is  followed  in  most  cases  by 
years  of  struggle  which  may  or  may  not  culminate  in  the  employer  providing  infor- 
mation and  referral  services  or  holding  seminars  on  child  care.  In  only  rare  in- 
stances does  the  employer  actually  participate  in  providing  child  cafe  services! 

In  spite  of  minimal  success,  we  will  continue  to  urge  our  affiliates  to  seek  assist- 
ance through  the  collective  bargaining  process.  Working  women  .will  continue  to 
search  for  the  limited  church  and  other  non-profit  centers.  But  we  know  that  realis- 
tically, many  will  have  to  settle  for  proprietary  canters  regardless  of  their  cost  and 
the  risk  of  poor  quality  care.  However,  as  has.  been  well  demonstrated  before  this 
Committee,  these  options  are  unsatisfactory  in  filing  the  need.  We  urge  therefore, 
that  you  consider  the  following  recommendations. 

INCREASE  THS  FUNDING  FOR  TITLE  XX  SOCIAL  SERVICE  AND.  L  tRMAJUt  A  .PORTION  OF 
FUNDS  FOR  CHILD  CARE  SERVICE 

The  AFL-CIO  strongly  supported  the  enactment  of  Title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  as  a  source  of  funding  for  essential  supportive  services.  These  programs  have 
provided  individual*,  and  families  with  community  based  services  allowing  them  to 
avoid  institutionalization;  protected  children  in  need  of  substitute  care  due  to  paren- 
tal neglect  or  abuser  and  enabled- working  parents  to  receive  adequate  care  for  their 
children  during  working  hours.  *  * 

Since  the  original  funding  level  of  $2.5  billion  authorised  in  1975,  satisfactory  de- 
livery of  all  services— and  child  care  in  particular— was  seriously  eroded  by  passage 
of  the  Ommibus  Budget  Resolution  Act  in  1981.  Overall  funding  was  reduced  by 
21%;  federal  standards  for  child  care.services  were  eliminated  as  well  as  the  re- 
quirement that  $200  million  of  the  total  Title  XX  funding-be* earmarked  for  day 
care  services. 

As  a  result  of  these  actions,  states  have  been  forced  to  eliminate  services  altogeth- 
er for  many  low-wage  workers,  charge  fees  from  parents  who  could  pay  them  only 
by  cutting  other  essential  family  spending,  reduce  tho  number  of  services  in  many 
programs,  eliminate  training  for  child  care  workers  and  cut  back  on  existing  staff. 

We  recommend  that  the  funding,  therefore,  for  Title  XX  be  increased  to  at  least 
$3.3  billion,  as  originally,  intended,  with  a  sufficient  amount  earmarked  for  child 
care  services  to  fill  the  need  for  poor  and  low-wage  working  parents. 

"ESTABLISH  A  FEDERAL  COMMISSION  ON  CHILD  CARE  STANDARDS 

Just  as  the  quality  of  care  provided  under  :Title  XX  was  seriously  eroded  when 
federal  standards. were  suspended,  child-care  programs  of  all  kinds  have  also  su£ 
fered  as  licensing  procedures  and  regulatory  requirements  have  weakened  and  staff 
have  been  cut.  %%  .        "       a  . 

State  licensing  standards  vary  widely  in  health  and*  safety  requirements,  child 
staff  ratios,  curriculum  requirements  and  care-giver  qualifications.  There  is  also  a 
wide  variation  in  local  building,  toning  and  land  use  codes  which  effect  operation 
and  development  of  both  center  and  family  based  care.  In  many  instances  the  stand- 
ards are  inappropriate  or  do  not  exist  at  all  for  school  age,  part-time  and  night-time 
care. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  a  federal  commission  be  established  to  review  and 
evaluate  the  -various  existing  standards  and  provide  local  communities  with  both 
technical  and  financial  assistance  in  order  to  improve  and  support  enforcement  of 
their  guidelines. 

ESTABLISH  A  SOURCE  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDING  TO  ENCOURAGE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHILD  CARE 
INFORMATION  AND  REFERRAL  PROGRAMS 

Locating  the  most  appropriate  child  care  arrangement  is  second  only  to  the  pro- 
hibitive cost  of  care  in  hindering  the  efforts  of  parents  to  see  that  their  children  are 
pre  per ly  cared  for.  The  patchwork  non-system  of  care  givers,  public  and  private,  in* 
eluding  in-home  family  care,  school,  church,  and  work-site  care  makes  it  difficult  for 
parents  to  either  know  or  evaluate  what  is  available. 

Information  and  referral  programs  can  be  enormously  helpful  in  assisting  parents 
locate  a  child  care  program  that  meets  their  needs.  They  serve  to  strengthen  the 
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recommend  tha*  .  ^uivc  vj  lea 
to  encourage  their  development 

mABusHmo eumoffj «»  training  aw  novmo 
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generation  now  growing  ur>  ft  luSdnStiS^.rJf  J*»  of  care  is  having  on  the 
fn  place  and  eliim^SalLetW  tWSfcXJ  t^^ftr  P"*™™  whSm  were 
safety  and  enhance  the  3tytf ex^c^^A^U^.ISf^  to  **,Ure  *? 
service  for  workers  ancf  comm^iSs^u^  ™^^r£?  f^%^^aUal 
pledges  to  do  everything  p^le^uS^mihKr^^i  AFL-CIO  therefore 
in  collective  bargaining :  to3eve^2^«^r  iPI?tn,m!'  efforts  and 

our  own  t^nbuTforMJ^ri^  *       1101  ^  for  *•  children  of 
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Chairman  Miller.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 

I  am  going  to  recognize  Congresswoman  "Mikulski  to  start  the 
questions.  Barbara.  * 

Ms.  Mikitlski.  Ms.  Johnson,  you  were  critical  m  your  testimony 
of  the  concept  of  vouchers  for  day  care,  aftd  yet  many  emptoyees  in 
labor  management  situations  are  talking  about  providing  a,  vouch- 
er system  for  their  employees  as  a  way  .of  obtaining  day  care. 
Would  you  like  to  further  elaborate  on  your  concerns  about  the 
voucher  system,  because  many  feel  that  that  would  be  a  very  en- 
lightened way  for  example,  for  rriansgement  to  provide  a  new  em- 
ployee benefit  -  * 

Ms.  Johnson.  Our  concern  abbut  voucher  systems  is  because  a 
number  of  schools,  as  I  said-Hlifferent  kinds  of  schools  that  are  n^i 
being  up  to  standard  have  cropped  up  vouchers  are  a  type  of 
system  where  everybody  knows  that  they  can  get  a  number  of  kids 
together  and  the  parents  can  get  x  number  of  dollars,  that  they 
start  a  school— as  we  say,  a  "temple,"  different  kinds  of  schcfols 
come  up  based  on  religious   - 

Ms.  Mikulski.  You  mean  the  Jones  People's  Temple  that  ended 


Ms.  Johnson.  Exactly. 
Ms.  Mikulski  [continuing].  Going  to  Guyana? 
Ms.  Johnson.  Yes.  • 

Ms.  Mikulski.  Jim.  Jones.  >  .  * « 

Ms.  Johnson.  Jim  Jones,  and  those  schools  have  cropped  up— I 
remember  when  my  kids  were  littlfe,  there  was  a  school  that 
cropped  up  then  teaching  black  kids  the  African  iangUageC At  that 
point,  I  felt  that  my  kids  had  to  live  in  America  and,  they  should  be 
learning  English.  So,  therefore,  I  felt  that,  school  was'  not  qualified 
in  that  area;  r:<*'' 

Different  schools  that  have  been  created  through  the  Voucher 
system,  we  have  a  great  concern  about  that.  These  schools  also 
attack  public  education  because  vouchers  take  away  the  funds  that 
are  for  public  education.  .  m 

Ms.  Mikulski.  So  one  of  your  concerns  about  the  voucher  is  the 
lack  of  good  consistent  standards  throughout  the  country. 

Ms.  Hutchinson,  in  your  testimony,  you  raised  the  neecl  for  a 
Federal  commission  on  day  care  standards.  I  think  all  of  us  have 
been  deeply  concerned  about  what  we  now  find  as  child  abuse 
going  on  in  the  very  facilities  we  thought  would  provide  child 
safety.  Would  you  like  to  elaborate  on  wnat  you  feel  this  Federal 
commission  should  do,  because  many  feel  that  regulatory  things 
along  these  lines,  licensing,  accreditation,  regulation,  should  be  left 
strictly  to  States  and  local  communities.  * 

Would  you  like  to  comment  on  that,  on  your  commission  idea? 

Ms.  Hutchinson.  Yes.  I  think  that  the  fact  that  we  need  a  Feder- 
al commission  is  very  evident.  We  are  dealing  with  America's 
future.  We  are  not  talking  about  whether  or  not— a  States  rights 
issue.  This  is  America's  future.  These  are  our  children  and  the 
standards  that  we  have  should  be  uniform. 

The  majority  of  our  population  is  now  two-parent  working  fami- 
lies. More  children  are  going  to  be  in  day  care  and  I  think  if  we  are 
going  to  protect  our  children,  make,  sure  that  they  are  treated  in  a 
proper  manner  so  they  grow  up  to  be  contributors  to  this  country, 
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that  we  do  need  to  have  some  uniform  standards  as  to  what  a  dav 
care  center  may  have. ,  • 

„„A,d3y  care  <*nter  in,  say,  the  rural  South,  or  West  Virginia, 
rural  West  Virginia,  may  have  different  standards,  and  what  they 
feel  is  adequate  child  care  may  not  be  adequate  child  care,  and  it  is 
no  reflection  on  the  State  or  the  State's  population!  It  is  just  a 
matter  of  this  country  protecting  its  youth  and  its  future  and  I 
think  it  is  very,  very  important  that  we  establish  a  commission 
that  will  set  up  what  are  the  minimum  standards  that  a  child 
needs  to  have  adequate  care  outside  the  home.  ' 

Ms.  Mikulski.  So  yours  would  be  minimum  standards  to  protect 
the  health  and  safety  of  toe  children,  both  .hi  terms i' of  the  natare 
ol  the  facility  as  well  as,  for  example,  seining  of  day  care  staff? 

i*  tMrTS^A1  ?  8hould  mcIu*e  ^  I  Sink 
it  should  include  the  educational  program  that  they  have  there. 

Day  care  is  a  whole  multifaceted  educational  system.  It  is' hot 
just-you  set  up  the  center  and  you  leave  your'child.  Pabnts  want 
a  little  bit  more  and  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  an  educatioS 
program,  staff  that  are  adequately  trained,  that  the  center  itself  is 
a  safe  center  and  there  are  many  centers  that  are  even  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  area  that  are  not  safe  centers.  This  is  ah  allege* 
ly  sophisticated  areain  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  there  are seen- 
children      Washmgton  metropolitan  area  which  are  not  safe  for 

Ms.  Mikulski.  I  have  one  last  question.  You  both  are  teachers 
and  represent  teachers.  One  of  the  concerns  I  have  is  for.  after-  ' 
school  and  nonschool  hours,  summertime,  holidays,  and  so  on. 
What  happens  to  those  children  that  you  teach  during  the  day 

Sons'  inthat area?  "  Session'  811(1  do  you  haVe  ^  recommends* 

Ms.  Johnson.  Barbara,  the  Baltimore  Teachers  Union  recognized 

caU  tutoriafcamwy0U  °**      "  my  t68*™011*'  we  have  w}>at  we 
Ms.  Mikulski.  Camps? 

Ms.  Johnson.  Yes.  In  Baltimore,  we  have  four  schools.  We  ex- 
panded from  two  schools  to  four  schools  and  the  union  pays  for 
this.  We  pay  for  the  teachers  to  work  in  the  tutorial  and  the  city 
picks  up  some  students  who  work  in  it.  •  y 

^J*118^31*'  we  ^  over  200  kids  in  our  tutorial  camo  in  Balti- 
»nL„    /'r!16  °f  we  think 'should  be 

worked  on.  We  did  not  have  funding,  but  this  was  part  of  the 
union  s  program  to  reach  out  to  the  community:  to  work  with  the 
community;  and  to  extend  beyond  the  school  year  some  services 

about  tSp^lfm.     BaItim°re>  W*  are  trying  to  do 

Ms.  Hutchinson.  I  think  that  in  terms  of  what  is  happening 
today  to  the  children  who  are  not  able  to  have  after  school  rare  of 
do  not  have  it  and  during  the  summer,  that  there  are  no  setups  in 
the  community  to  adequately  supervise  or  care  for  these  children 
Most  day  care  centers  today  do  not  take  children  past  the  age  of  I 
would  guess,  10  or  12,  so  there  are  no  programs  for  them  in  oiir 
communities. 

Cf £Ummer  8C^1  ^opams  are  programs  to  supplement  your 
education  if  you  did  not  do  well  the  year  before,  but  today,  if  you 
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ask  me  what  is  there  in  the  community  other  than  maybe  a  com- 
munSy-based  group  of  citizens,  there  are  no  programs  out  there  to 
proSde  fortooW  children  who  no  longer  are  of  the  age  to  be  m  day 
care  or  whose  parents  do  not  have  them  in  some  kind  of  camp,  say 
a  full-time  camp,  where  you  would  pay  to  send  your  child  to. 

K  moat  parents,  working  parents,  cannot  afford  some  of  these 
camp!  and  so  the  children  have-there  is  nothing  in  our  communi- 

ties  today.  „,   _.  . 

Ms.  Mikulski.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman  Miller.  Thank  you. 
Congressman  Fish.  . 
Mr  Fish  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Nfa  Hutchinson,  continuing  on  this  issue- of-after  school  care  be- 
cause I  personally  believe  and  have  said  many  times  that -I  think 
ZUitST resource  we  have  the  school  buildW  that  isstanding 
ri^hf  there  with  rooms  and  classrooms  that  the  youngsters  are 
S  to  w?thtoe  teachers  they  are  used  to,  and  savmg  transporta- 
SunieTyou  had  several  elementary  schools  that  focus  in  on  one 

°f#K  are  tSE  you  see  that  are  holding  back  greater 
utiZtion  of-particularly  for  kids  in  the  early  g^es-from  bemg 
keDt  in  the  schools  until  their  parents  can  pick  them  up  at  O.dU,  to.' 

Is  HutchiSn.  Basically,  ITis  funding.  The  funding  has  been 
cut  The  schools  now,  and  in  many  communities,  tne-wnat  is  it, 
thebalanced  budget  amendments  that  provide  for  no  raising  of 
school  CeS-so  that  TRIM  amendments,  these  types  of  things-it 
S  funding  The  schools  do  not  have  the  funds  to  provide ^that  extra 
program.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  on  the  agenda  of  the  local,  State, 
municipal,  county  school  boards  so  that— — 
Mr  Fish.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  Are  you  saying-— 
Ms.  Hutchinson.  In  terms  of  it  not  being  on  the  agenda  to  pro- 
vide an  afterschool  care  program?  r„ 

Mr.  Fish.  Right.  ,    0.„.  ,  ,  nf 

•Ms  Hutchinson.  There  is  no  set  program  that  a  State  board  ot 
education  or  a  county  board  of  education,  that  I  can  think  of, 
wK  provides  specifically,  other  than  the  normal  recreational  ac- 
Srities such  as  bands,  sports,  extracurricular  things  but  nojtttual- 
lv  planned  program  in  terms  of  after  school  care  which  meats— — 
yMr  C.  How  does  that  become  a  Federal  problem?  I  have  had 
this  exDerience  myself  where  school  boards  actually  voted  against  a 
preposaflike  Sand  yet  it  does  seem  to  me  the  most  economical. 
pTof  my  district  is  working  very  well  under  a  contractual  ar- 
rangement  with  a  nonprofit  group  that  comes  in  so  we  are  not  uti- 
firing  the  teachers  in  the  school,  but  just  utilizing  the  room,  the 
Sroom  that  the  kindergarten,  first-grader,  second-grader  had 

^  there  tea  cost  factor  there,  but  it  is  not  on  the  school  district 
ThV  buMng  is  open  anyway.  Teachers  next  door  are  cleaning  up 
and  the  gymnasium  across  the  hall  is  being  used  Is  it  a  question 
toat  shoSd  be  explored  on  the  local  level?  Does  the :  school  board 
have  the  authority  to  stop  this  kind  of  development?  Are  the  States 

^Ms^Hutchinson.  I  think  that  it  belongs  at  the  Federal  level 
here  because  many  of  the  school  boards  are  now  suffering  from  a 
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lack  of  funds.  So  they  are  only' going  to  consider  those  thinaa  +w 
are,  you  know  what  they  consider  JLS£S%£b  otthe %h£tta 
al  nroiect,  and  the  fact  that  their  funds  havelSen  cut  ttS? £ 
don't  Ue  time  and  are  not  looking  at  all  of  tS  Sa^jSte 
and  if  we  continue  to  ignore  it  from  this  level,  then  wewffi PbTlO 
ffl&SiT  *  ^  "*«d  to  theltolfcoU0 

we  are*  l^Z^t^SlSr^  Toi^^ 

who  are  not  in  after  scfiool  careTne^^Soofc 

can  say  we  can  leave  it  down  to  the  State  level  veTbutT ffi  Zl 

a3fy  fX**"  pdlSSt^ustLJ^ 

j     , 8H-  You  think  that  the  fundamental  bameS»m'iB  m™*„ 

Ms.  Hutchinson.  I  am  not  saying  that  thev  nec^ttwVii^id^  +~ 
contract  it  out,  but  I  think  if  theylad so me IKKT^S&S 

ttem^d  ?f  thmg-  up'- that  *  wouW  »»  sbme^encouraKnt^ 
them  to  put  some  tune  into  that  kind  of  program  !  -^emenf  » 

Mr.  Fish.  On  the  question  of  dependent  care 'tax  credit  I  have 

the  same  concerns  you  do,  that  as  structured,  youWnot  eoineto 

reach  the  mass  of  people  that  we  are  trying  to  help  here  "D„^ 

from  your,  testimony,  We  are  convinced!  more  fiveT? 

assist  low-income  families  pay  for  decent  child  carTisthrS  » 

direct  service  approach' '-that  is  in  lieu  of  the  dSendenf  Sr?^ 

Could  you  elaborate  on  that  phrase,  "direct  service"  nnnmo<.i,9 

pe&53d3E-  W^  W?  "T^S^alK)uTPisr0?naI 

people  could  either-if  we  are  going  to  have  centers  where  Deonle 
can  come  through  and  qualify  for  a  certain  level  of-vZ  ffif 

mu^^W  .that  md  that  w^thTcente/is  SS 

much  an  elaboration  on  some  of  the  subsidisation  we  have  now  of 

year  to  get  a  tax  care  credit  if  i^^SSS^J^ 
Mr.  Fish.  Sure. 

Ms.  Hutchinson.  So  I  think  we  are  talking  about  a  further  «v 
WW  s^y-tyi*  Program  that  w?now  have. 
MoM-Wi  •     Johnson,  I  was  just  interested  in  your  resDonse  tn 
Ms.  Mikulski  on  the  question  of  vouchers  because  tWLtoreS  the 
examples  you  gave,  the  temples,  the  facuitiej  a Ik my nnS^l 

wfri  ft  JT^  wfuuld  onIy  *»  spendable  at  HcS  ?lc?S 
Were  those  facilities  that  you  discussed  licensed'  uties. 
Ms.  Johnson.  The  licensing  in  different  States-there  are  differ 

Mr.  x  ish.  rhe  Jones  Temple  was  licensed? 

Ms.  Johnson.  I  don't  know  about  the  Jones  Temnle  but  I  ua* 

^^V^T^n?SS  ~  "  the  ChJrman  * 
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Mr.  Fish,  Yes,  a  different  Jones.  Right,  thank  you. 
Chairman  Miller.  Mr.  Coats.  ..  „o 

Excuse  me,  Mr.  Martinez;  do  you  have  any  questions? 
Mr.  Martinez.  No. 

Chairman  Miller.  Mr.  Coats.  _  ... . 

-Mr  Ho ats  I  am  sorry  I  missed  your  testimony,  but  I  did  have  a 
eb^to^o^ttand  I  wonder  if  I  could  just  ask  three  ques- 
tioS^dW  you  each  respond.  Ultimately,  given  the  reality  of 
tndav  somebody  has  to  talk  about  costs.  .  „  ,  m 

^thTyow  organtotions,  AFL-CIO  and  the  American  Federa- 
tinn  of  TeSers.'have  outlined'for  us  here  a  very  ambitious  child 
caS  pr^am  SdlaTled  for  considerable  additional  Federal  funds 

toi5S&? rf> ^uTorgStions  estimated  tiie  cost  and  can  you 
give  i  a  rough  idea  of  what  you  are  asking  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  terms  of  an  annual  cost? 
Ms.  Johnson.  We  have  done  some  things  m  the  past  ana  we  win 

m-ovide  it  in  writing.  .     _  , 

Mr.  Coats.  I  wbuld  appreciate  that.  Thank  you. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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TE40ERS& 

555  NEW  JERSEY  AVENUE.  NW 
WASHINGTON.  DC  20001 
202/879-4400 


ALBERT  SHANKER 


January  11,  1935 

RESPONSE  TO  THE  OUESTION  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  COATS 

Hon.  Oan  Coats 
1417  Longworth  Housa 
Office  Building  ' 
Washington,  O.C.  20515 

Ocar  Representative  Coats: 

chnd,carr:%Progra»t0wotuhM<'c::tt,0n  ""^  h°W  "UCh  80  A"-.upp,ort.d 
th.  commit...  r"".!  '    '  '  ,,Bp"  b"»=hmar*k  for 

and  -eHeknowtahratth".rrar!  !"?  >  Program  for  ch.ldr.n.. 

establish  this  fact      Whit  V.  *Z*,\*\X  n8t,0nal  *+-<"•,•  that 
tha  lines  of  Head  Start  that  I  s  das  I  *  "Si'"'  '*  "  Bro«r"  "''•»« 

Sincerely, 

Lorretta  Jo^nsbn 
Vice  President 

LJ:rt 


ope  I U02 
cf  Id  o 
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Ms.  Hutchinson.  We,  as  indicated  in  our  testimony,  would  rec- 
ommend that  the  child  care  program  and  education  program i  be 
put  back  to  its  original  $3.3  billion  which  was  originally  intendM. 
Our  rationale  for  that,  and  our  support  for  thaVjMhat  I  tbmit 
that  you  cannot  afford  not  to  invest  in  the  future,  and  I  flunk  this 
country  in  the  past  4  years  has  taken.the  position  that  thejr  don  t 
care  about  America's  future.  Term,  there  is  nothing  more  impor- 
tant in  this  country  than  publie  education- It 'has  been  one  of  the 
reasons  this  country  has  been  successful  in  becoming  the  m^jor 
world  power  that  it  is,  public-education. 

If  we  take  the  view  that  that  land  of  thing  iff  not  important,  then 
maybe  we  will  diminish  in  power  in  addition,  and  as  our  children 
grow  up  and  they  are  not  properly  cared  for,  and  our  society 
cannot  maintain  a  certain  standard  because  we  haven  t  made  that 
kind  of  investment:  So  to  us,  it  is  not  a  question  of  cost  versus  non- 
cost;  it  is  cost  versus  survival,  and  I  think  that  is  the  issue.  We 
either  invest  in  education  or  we  lower  some  of  the  standards  we 
have  established  for  this  country.  I  think  that  is  what  is  important 
and  critical  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Coats.  So  you  are  recommending,  then,  Ms.  Hutchinson, 
that  we  go -back  to  the  $3.3  billion  which  was  the  level  in  what 
year? 

Ms.  Hutchinson.  That  was  1980.  .    .    .  ' 

Mr.  Coats.  1980.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  record  be  left  open  so  that  the  other  figures  can  be  provid- 
ed if  you  have  them* 

Chairman  Miller.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Coats.  Second,  both  of  you  express  some  question  or  some 
doubt  about  the  provision  of  day  care  services  for  infeiits,  perhaps 
those  in  the  age  range  of  zero  to  2  years.  Could  you  elaborate  on 
that  a  little  bit?  Have  you  looked  at  day  care  for  that  area?  Why 
do  you  have  questions  and  what  do  you  think  some  of  the  solutions 

are?  .    ,  ...  , 

Ms.  Johnson.  Mr*  Coats,  it  is  ironic  that  you  ask  me  that  ques- 
tion. I  have  a  3-year-old  grandbaby.  My  son  and  his  wife  work.  My 
grandbaby  was  ready  for  some  type  of  pre-school  at  2  and  we  could 
not  find  a  good  pre-school  for  a  2-year-old  who  was  pot-trained  and 
all  of  that,  could  articulate  in  sentences  and  we  just— the  services 
were  not  there.  ,        _ ,   „  2  . 

We  could  afford  to  pay.  Now,  for  a  person  who  could  afford  to 
pay  and  they  couldn't  find  one;  for  those  that  can't,  mothers  who 
have  babies  and  want  to  return  to  work  and  can't  find  a  good  pre- 
school for  ages  1,  2,  and  3,  you  have-to  stay  out  of  the  work  force 
for  at  leastS  to  4  years  before  you  can  return  if  you  are  a  conscien- 
tious mother  trying  to  get  back.  Those  of  us  who  are  forced  by  need 
to  go  back,  whether  or  not  we  can  afford  to  wait— m  other  words, 
put  our  child  with  anybody  because  the  need  is  there  to  eat  and  to 

8 13r .^^r^Vhat  about  in  the  years— you  said  your  grandchild 
was  ready  at  2.  What  about  the  first  24  months? 

Ms.  Johnson.  At  1,  she  could  have  gone  back,  but  

Mr.  Coats.  What  about  the  first  12  months. 

Ms.  Johnson.  No. 

Ms.  Hutchinson.  There  are  no  centers  
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Mb.  Johnson  There  are  no  centers  that  will  take  you 
Mr.  Coats.  My  Question  is  not  whether  there  are  centers  that 

cniia  care  facility,  and  if  you  have 


-Of 
i 


i  v  "  iT"8^  w  nave  my  children  in  day- care  at 

aria  ^^Slte?1*'  1  5a^seln  * ^iS&SBft 
area,  where  small  children  and  infants  are  in  homes  with  inrfi&P  *  m 

uals  whom  no  one  knows  what  their  ^^S^MoS^t 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  m  thalto^orPenSvS£:  M 
S?  ff^0thf ra' 816  forced  *•  P1^  their  chUdren nihffijKfr-  M 
S^^dua^  are_not  q^ed,  but  the  enviren^enrMbS  » 
ESS*!?  ^  m  a  hom6;  you  do  not.know1  wb^Se?quiS,ah%%i 
standards  of  care  are,  and  I  believe  that  if  wetare^»S?hS»  'M< 

and  child  care  environments  -        .** '  '  •  v    -i      ™^  -  y^7^  - ,;  W 

nlSH.  not»  to  «>n«?ence  today;  have  placed  my'  child  in 
nyone's  home.  I  urefera  ehiM       «i«fl-,  s.  •  .*T?7i  S*!  •?m^. m 


are tod™  tw»  ^  -  E.0"™™"*?**  frWt^requireniente 
^^Z  J^ZZJ***:  n^th^8tendards;do>not  permit  chiS^care 
^fctotake^ante^  * 

JrJS  InJ^a  ?f  M*tog*hat  if  the'existihg  child  caW;cen*1 
E^TIu  40  take  children  under  2  mo&e^oii^refei' 

SA<Sflri,Cmldren  m,  a?  institutional  c^ciSc^SSr 
than  in  the  home  of  a  relative,  neighbor,  friend^-:       ^i?*:  ? 

we»,?SSi  Uved  1,1  *•  Stot«  «f  Georria  and^mothers 
were  permitted-child  care  centers  were  permitted  to  take  infente 

SftSSS  fifi  ^  cMdren  to  toes?  chilTceS  SUSS 

w^eS^KfwK  «tSna^i  erSrh  *3 

surveys  and  so  forth  showed  that  mothers  preferred  totoSflffir 
children,  especially  when  they  wereyoung, fostwfch i  a  relative  a 

Kt™^*  8i8ter'  auntVor  toicle.  The'  SnTpreferencS  wa? 
with  a  neighbor  or  someone  that  they  knew  well     pnMerence  was 

♦WrtS?  a&S^e  that  P*^  of  that  decision  Was  based  on  the  fee* 
5h,S'fh^Lm0*T  w,ere  Me  to  evaluate  the  quaSyof  care  Thw 
&  33*  a  WW  to  tell  them  whether  tteir^otWs 
home,  their  grandmother's  home  met  the  standards. 

Ms.  Hutchinson.  I  take  issue  with  that.  . 

Mr.  Coats.  They  knew  the  child  would  receive  an  extra  d«w>  of 
care^use  it  was  a  grandchild.  I  wouKume  thS  tfthe 

Ms.  Hutchinson.  1  take  issue  

KfcML2uTa  ^ume  ^h^y  statement  if  I  could  and  I  would 
hketo  address  it  here.  Then  I  will  be  happy  to  give  jSuTchaS Ito 
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I  would  assume  that  your  daughter  would  feel  a  little  bit  more 
comfortable  if  she  placed  and  if  you.  were,  able,,  her  3-month-old 
with  you,  rather .than-in  a  child  care.center. 

Ms.  Johnson.  Mr.  Coats,  exactly  what  you  said,  if  she  was  able. 
The  problem  is,, she  is  not  able.  She  has  a  working  grandmother 
and  a  Working  mother. 

Mr.  Coats.  But  the  issue  here  that  we  are  talking  about  appar- 
ontly  is  that  you  think  even  if  mothers  are  able,  children  are  much 
better  off  in  an  institutional  center  than  a  relative,  friend, 'or 
neighbor.  . 

Ms.  Hutchinson.  I.  take  issue  with  the  study  because  the  study  is 
studying  an  environment  where  the  standard  that  exists  in  the  ma- 
jority of  States  is  2  years  old,  so  how  can  you  make  a  study  based 
on  the  standard  being  2  yoars  old,  that  people  are  able  to  put  their 
child  in  child  care?  How  can  you  make  a  conclusion  as  to  what 
mothers  prefer?  ^  .  * 

I  would  suggest  that  they  go  to  the  States  whereumothers  are 
able  to  put  .their  infante  in  child  care  centers  and  then  maybe  I 
might  come  up  with,  some  conclusion.  The  majority  of  States  in  the 
United  States  now  have  a  minimum  of  2  years  old  before  .you  can 
enter  a  day  care  center.  That  is  the  regulation,  and  that  is  what 
the  standard  is.  So  I  don't  khowwhat  the  

Mr.  Coats.  Some  of  it  just  seems  to  be  common^ — :    » *  -  - 

Ms.  Johnson.  Mr.  Coats,  jcould  I—:   <    <u  ' 

Mr.  Coats.  Yes,  go  ahe$d.  -  . 

Ms.  Johnson.  J  would4ikeito«  respond.  I  thmk  the  issue,  isn  t— 
you  know,  we  are  here  today  because  this  is  a  national  *pjpblenv 
and  there  are  people  out  there  wh<*  would-  probably. opt,  jitney  3iad 
a  parent  or  grandparent,  to  leave  their  kids  with  a  close  trelatiye, 
rather  than  an  institution,  but  there  .are  too  many  who  don  t  have 
that  option  and  I  think  that  is*  the  key  to,  what  we  arer  talking 
about  today.  '   *"  ^ 

There  are  too  many  who  don't  have  that  option  who  need  an  in- 
stitution and  I  think  that  anything  should  have  optional  areas. 
You  know,  if  we  came  up  with  a  standard  that  chud  care  could 
take  in  less  than  2  years,  it  would  still  leave  open  or  optional  for 
that  person  that  has  available  the  relative,  the  grandmother,  the 
sister,  the  aunt,  the  uncle,  to  put  their  kids  into  that  area,  but  the 
people  who  don't  have  that  option— and  that  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about— so  many  of  those  kinds  of  people  don|t  have  that  option 
and  we  don't  have  any  place  for  them  to  go  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Coats.  Well,  I  accept  that  

Ms.  Johnson.  And  I  think  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  point  out 
to  you.  *  _  , 

Mr.  Coats  [continuing!  Statement,  but  that  is  at  odds  with  the 
statement  that  Ms.  Hutchinson  •  made  because  I  think  the  question 
here  is  licensing.  The  question  is  whether  or  not  we  are  goings  to 
get  into  the  business  of  denying  the  option  of  a  mother  to  leave  her 
children  with  relatives,  friends,  or  grandparents  I  think  they  have 
a  much  better  opportunity  to  guage  the  kind  of  care  a  child  is 
going  to  receive  in  this  situation  than  dropping  them  off  at  a  child 
care  center  that  may  be  licensed.  We  have  seen  recently,  that  a  lot 
of  licensed  places  haven't  been  delivering  the  kind  of  care  that  we 
want  for  our  children. 
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I  don  t  want  us  to  get  into  the  situation  where  my  mother  has  to 
be  licensed  if  she  is  going,  to  take  care  of  my  kids.  I  think  Lhave  a 
better  way  of  evaluating  the  kind  of  care  they  are  going  to  get 
there  than  I  would  with  some  Federal  agency  saying  8Here  is  the 
certification.  X,  Y,  Z  Center  down  here  can  take  care  of  your  3- 
month-old.  I  think  mothers  can  make  that  evaluation.- 1  don't-  J 
want  to  preclude  that  option  and  I  would  agree  that  we  do  r^ed  to 
look  at  options. 

I  am  wayrbver  time  and  I  will  yield  back.  \' 
Chairman  Miller.  Yield  back  all  your  remaining  time, 
Congressman  Marriott.  .  •'; 

Mr.  Marriott.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  •  '  i 

I  apologize  for  being  late  and  I  have  enjoyed  very  much  your  tes-  \A 
tunony.  It  is  clear  that  you  are  very  concerned,  deeply  concerned  fi$ 
about  the  needs  of  children.  I  guess  whether  we  are  conservatives  * 
or  liberals  or  whatever,  we  all  have  to  face  the  fact  that  we  do  'ivH 
have  a  serious  problem  with  child  care  in  this  country  and  we  need '  * 
to  come  up  with  a  solution.  «•**• ,.  .  ';<ir-v.^ 

Let  me  just  ask  a  couple  of  questions.  As  I  look  the.  situatic  "  •$ 
oyer,  we  have  been  holding  these  hearings  now  for  some  time  and  /J 
studying  the  problem.  Private  day  care  centers  simply,  as  I  see  id  J% 
cannot  make  money  catering  to  the  low-income,  so  if— if  I  am  a  pri-  "H 
vate  day  care  provider,  I  have  to  charge  a  fee  tolmake  any  money  Jfr 
beyond  what  the  lower  income  people  or  people  coming— untrained 
women  coming  off  AFDC,  etcetera,  can  afford  to  pay.  ' 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  do  one  of  two  things— three  things, 
and  1  would  like  to  have  you  comment  on  them.  1  did  miss  your 
testimony;  maybe  you  covered  this.  Maybe  we  have  to  go  to'.a  situa- 
tion where  the  public  school  systems  start  at  age  1,  rather  than  age 
o.  is  that  an  option  anybody  is  playing  with?  ' 

No.  2,  if  we  go  the  private  school  system,  it  seems  to  me  there 
has  to  be  some  form  of  heavy  government  subsidy  in  order  to  make 
that  work.  Otherwise,  they  are  going  to  cater-  strictly  to  hirii- 
mcome  families.  r° 

Third,  what  about  the  concept  of  a  partnership  where  the  schools 
are  indeed  used— the  State  puts  up  the  school  building,  private 
vendors  then  come  in  and  provide  day  care  services.  The  State  of 
New  York  testified  yesterday  that  they— the  State  puts  up  the  cap- 
ital equipment  and  puts  up  the  buildings  and  for  employees  of  the 
otate— children  of  employees  of  the  State,  and  they  are  running 
the  day  care  centers  in  the  black.  Were  they  not  to  put  up  those 
capital  facilities,  they  would  be  operating  in  the  red. 

Is  there  some  problem  with  school  building  and  private  vendors 
getting  together  on  a  partnership  basis  to  solve  this  problem?  It 
looks  to  me  like  we  either  have  to  Mve  the  public  schools  down  to 
age  one  or  a  subsidy  to  private  schools  directly  for  low-income  at  a 
higher  amount  or  a  true  partnership  arrangement 
«.  u  o^*0^, approaches  if  any,  appeals  to  you,  and  what  is 
the  bottom-line  solution?  We  can  keep  talking  about  throwing  more 
Federal  money  m.  I  am  not  sure  in  the  real  world,  at  least  under 
the  philosophy  of  the  Reagan  administration,  that  we  are  going  to 
get  anywhere  with  that  approach,  so  can  we  come  up  with  a  pro- 
gram that  will  really  work? 
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Ms.  Johnson.  I  think  the  system  took  a  riant  step  in  the  late  six- 
ties and  the  early  seventies  when  we  had  Head  Start  Programs  as 
part  of  the  school  system.  They  were  shown  to  be  very  successful. 
We  did  take  in  ages  2  through  kindergarten  and  we  followed  them 
through  in  the  Head  Start  Program  straight  through  from  the  kin- 
dergarten on  to  the  fourth  grade.  Of  course,  when  the  funds  started 
drying  up,  there  were  problems.  I  think  all  of  the  reports  on  these 
programs  were  excellent  and  that  the  kids  that  were  going  through 
there  and  the  parents  were  satisfied.  As  the  funding  shifted  a  way 
from  schools,  the  Head  Start  Program  was  gone  and  then  the^non- 
profit  organizations  or  the  day  care  centers  with  lower  standards 
began  to  crop  up  all  over  again.  <  i 

I  think  the  system  itself  already  has  a  program.  The  Head  Start 
Program  that  was  part  of  the  school  system  and  the  school  system 
was  held  liable  for  what  those  kids  learned  jand  what  was  the 
progress  and  so  forth  grew  and  it  even  made  a  difference  to  low 
income  parents  because  there  was  a  part  of  that  program  that  said 
that  x  number  of  kids  had  to  be  low  income.  t  l.     ^  _ 

I  think  that  we  have  to  return  to  that.  I  think  the  public 5  schools 
do  have  to  have  involvement  in  this  area  and  I  think  that  the  Head 
Start  programs,  bringing  the  kids  in,  was  our  best  giant  step  for- 
ward. We  just  moved  back  from  that  position.  Now  we  are  here  in- 
vestigating all  over  again. 

Mr.  Marriott.  Do  you  have  a  comment? 

Mr.  Fish.  Oh,  no,  titer  you  finish. 

Mr.  Marriott.  I  jitft  wanted  to  follow  up  on  that.  Head  btart  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  parent  involvement,  does  it  not? 
Ms.  Johnson.  Yes,  it  did. 

Mr.  Marriott.  Just  going  back  to  Head  Start  doesn  t  seem  to  me 
to  be  solving  the  problem.  We  are  going  to  be  facing  a  problem  in 
America  where  70  percent  of  all  the  women  are  going  to  be  work- 
ing by  1996,  you  know.  I  think  the  problem  has  become  far  more 
serious  than  just  returning  to  Head  Start. 

Ms.  Johnson.  The  involvement  of  the  parent  was  mostly  after 
work  and  followthrough  programs  that  were  sent  home;  literature 
that  was  sent  home.  That  is  the  same  if  you  were^-if  a  parent  who 
is  working  was  involved  in  a  day  care  center.  So  I  don  t  understand 
what  you  mean  that  it  had  parent  involvement  and  we  are  going  to 
look  at  women  working  in  1996. 

I  mean,  what  effects  do  you  feel  that  that  would  nave  on  Head 
Start  and  why  do  you  feel  that  parents  couldn't  be  involved? 

Mr.  Marriott.  Well,  does  the  Head  Start  Program  solve  the 
problem  of  day  care?  __       .  „ 

Ms.  Johnson.  It  doesn't  solve  all  the  problems.  You  said  talk 
about  some  solutions  and  I  am  saying  there  was  a  program  out 
there  that  was  successful  and  the  only  reason  why  it  began  to  fail 
is  when  the  funding  was  shifted  away  from  the  schools.  We  are  just 
pointing  to  one  successful  program  that  was  nationwide. 

Mr.  Marriott.  Who  qualified  for  Head  Start? 

Ms.  Johnson.  Any  parent  qualified  for  Head  Start.  It  didn  t  have 
any  qualifications,  at  least,  in  my  school,  it  didn  t.  We  had  parents 
from  the  affluent  neighborhoods  and  we  had  parents  from  poor 
neighborhoods.  We  had  parents  from  all  over. 

Mr.  Marriott.  OK.  Did  you  have  a  comment? 
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Ms.  Hutchinson.  Yes,  I  would  say  that  you  don't  have  to  choose  ^ 
one  particular  uniform  option.  I  think  child  care  in  this  Nation,  as 
1  said  before,  w  a  matter  which  demands  national  attention,  needs' 
national  attention.  As  you  pointed  out,  there  are  going  to. be— 70 
percent  of  the  families  in  America  will  be  two-parent  working  fam-.  • 
dies  with  possibly  children  under  8,  10,  or  llfone  particular  ap-  ; 
proach  is  not  going  to  solve  the  problem.  i»«*u«r  ap-  ^ 

-I  think- we  pointed  out  in  our  testimony,  Ms.  Johnson  and  myself  - 
several  areas  that  we  feel  need  attention.  The  dependent  tax  care  > 
"S-^S  «  possible  information  referral  system,  andit  is  the  idea  of  " 
this  Nation  helping  support  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  to  accomi 
plwh  the  things  and  meet  the  needs  of  their  family         *  . 

&r  that  whether  we  do  a  total  funding  with  .the  school  system,  , 
but  the  fact  is,  we  do  have  to  put  some  of  these  programs  out  there 
Congressman. Fi«h  was  saying  that  in  New  York,  Sey-have  started 
■  the  after  school  or  some  sort  of  public  school,  you  know,  partner- 
ship; and  maybe  that  wdl  work;  but  it  may  not  work  in  every  com- 
munity. So  I  think  there  are  going  to  have  to  be  some  options  for  • 
the  Nation  to  deal  with.  '  . 

.  Possibly  the  information  and  referral  system  may  be  the  best  one  4 
m  some  area,  and  the  after  school  program,  I  think,  is  an  essential 
f^l «  "ZU*^        vroaam  that  this  Nation  looks  at.  I  think 
that  Head  start,  as  she  said,  wax  a  successful  program,  and  because' 
of  lack  of  funding,  it  is  no  longer  there,  but  it  provided  the  impetus  -k 
to  brmging  our  children  into  school,  all  chudren  mto  school^and  > 
then  all  children  are  beginning  at  the  same  educational  level  and  * 
keepu*g  quality  education  in  the  schools.  "  » 

So  I  don't  think  we  can  rule  out  one  option  for  another.  I  think 
there  are  many. 

Mr.  Marriott.  We  need  to  have  an  abundance  of  services  avail-  « 
able,  it  seems  to  me.  There  needs  to  be  incentive  for  people  to  be  in  ^ 
theday  care  provider  business  for  quality  services 

The  second  thing  is  how  to  subsidize  those  who  can't  afford  to 
pay  the  price  and  I  am  not  sure  you  have  answered  my  question 
about  tur  best  way  to  go  about  that,  but  should  that  be  a>ederal 
responsibility,  a  State  responsibility,  a  shared  partnership  responsi- 

iJ^'p£?HN?°N  ^LV  n**0™1  Problem  so  I  think  that  it  should 
be  a  Federal-and  Stete-shared. responsibility.  It  is  ^national  prob- 
lem across  the  country;  it  is  not  just  in  one  State 

Mr.  Marriott.  Finally,  in  reading  over  the  summary  of  your  tes- 
timony, you  didn't  seem  to  be  too  excited  about  the  private  sector 
being  involved  and  going  to  do  much  in  the  long  run.  What  is  your 
bottom-line  opinion  of  the  role  of  the  private  sector? 

Ms.  Hutchinson.  The  role  of  the  private  sector  in  our  experi- 
ence, and  we  do  represent  the  Government  workers,  the  Federal 
Government  workers,  and  we  have  fought  tooth  and  nail,  tooth  and 
nan,  to  get  child  care  centers  in  Federal  agencies  or  to  negotiate 
them  in  our  collective  bargaining  agreement.  We  had  to  even  take 
it  to  impasse  in  order  to  get  a  determination  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment agencies  wouid  negotiate  child  cu«,  just  negotiate  the  fact 
of  the  matter  of  child  care,  and  so  if  .it  is  going  to  be—and  the  expe- 
rience has  not  been  that  much  better  in  the  private  sector  or  in 
btate  and  municipal  sector— and  so  if  it  is  going  to  be  the  private 
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sector  that  is  the  impetus  in  this  program,  I  tliink  you  are  going  to 
find  that  the  problem  is  not  going  to  be  solved. ' 

I  don't  think  we  would  all  be  sitting  here  today  saying  that  it 
was  a  national  problem  if  the  private  sector  was  providing  the  ini- 
tiative in  child  care  that  one  would  say  might  be  their  role.  So  that 
is  where  I  fall  on  that. 

Ms  Johnson.  We  kind  of  fall  the  same  way  except  that  we 
would  just  like  to  point  out  to  you  that  we  have  problems  with  the 
private  sector  mainly  because  they  have  no  standards,  set  no  quali- 
fications and  no  control.  We  in  education  have  to  have  standards; 
have  to  have  control,  and  we  feel  that  the  private  sector  has  failed 
in  that  area* 

Mr.  Marriott.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Miller.  Congressman  Fish. 

Mr.  Fish.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  this  second  go- 
around.  ,         .   _  A  ,    .  . 

Ms  Johnson,  Ms.  Hutchinson,  I  have  asked  to  come  back  on  ttus 
because  since  I  talked  to  you,  I  gathered  in  response  to  somebody 
else's  question  that  you  both  look  favorably  on  home  health—home 
child  care  with  the  close  relative  if  that  option  is  available.  Some- 
where in  the  reams  of  statistics  that  we  have  heard  for  the  last 
year,  it  seems  to  me  that  institutional  child  care  really  only  cov- 
ered about  15  or  20  percent  of  the  population,  that  most  people 
who  need  their  child  looked  after,  do  go  to  a  relative  or  neighbor 
who  takes  in  two  or  three  kids  in  some  unstructured  environment. 

Now,  is  there  an  age  that  we  are  talking  about  here  for  whom 
staying  in  the  apartment  or  house  of  a  near  relative  or  neighbor  is 
a  good  thing?  Is  there  a  cutoff  age  when  it  is  no  longer  very  con- 
structive? 

Ms.  Johnson.  If  you  ask  me  as  an  educator,  schools  are  not 

equipped  to  deal  with  a  4-month-old,  3-month-old  

Mr.  Fish.  No,  no.  m  , ,  _  x  _ 

Ms.  Johnson  [continuing].  So  that  there  would  be  an  age  cutoff; 
As  an  educator,  2  years  to  3— at  least  from  1  to  2,  in  that  area 

Mr  Fish  One  up  to  age  2,  maybe  3,  in  the  environment  of  the 
immediate  family  or  near  neighbor  because  the  child  doesn  t  need 
much  more  stimulus,  educational  stimulus,  but  beyond  that,  you 
would  like  to  see  the  child  in  a  quality  day  care  environment? 
Ms.  Johnson.  Yes.  ,    a  f  ^   '  , 

Ms  Hutchinson.  I  have  a  comment.  I  think  that  everybody 
should  have  the  option  of  placing  a  child  with  a  close  relative.  My 
personal  preference,  my  personal  opinion  is  that  children  always 
need  stimulus.  I  may  be  a  picky  mother,  and  I  am  a  mother  of  two 
boys,  and  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  stimulating  my  children,  and  I  found 
that  age  1,  that  stimulation  was  necessary,  that  I  found—and  the 
experience  I  have  seen  repeated  on  behalf  of  other  mothers  who 
have  their  children  in  neighbors  homes  is  that  the  children  go  to 
the  neighbor's  home  and  they  watch  TV. 
Mr.  Fish.  Sure.  _ _      L      .  ,  _r  , 

Ms  Hutchinson.  I  do  not  prefer  for  my  children  to  watch  TV.  7 
do  not  want  my  child  watching  TV  when  they  are  1  year  old  and 
that  is  all  they  do.  I  want  them  to  be  in  a  learning  system  and  chil- 
dren at  age  1  do  learn  and  there  are  many  things  they  need  to 
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learn.  Even  though,  as  I  say,  it  is  everyone's. option,  I  myself  did* 
not  have  the  option  of  placing  my  child  with-a  close  relative  be— -v 
cause  my  parents. and  their  -fraternal  parents  were  deceased.  Soil 
that  for  us  who  do  not  have  that  option,  from  my  own.perwnaLex-:*^ 

Eenence,  no,  I  would  not  wish  to  have  my  child  in  a  neurhbor'sV  ^ 
ome  watching  TV. 

That  may  be  someone  else's  preference,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  iC-S 
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good  preference. 

Chairman  Miller.  If  the  p  \tleman  would  yield,  I  think  yester»v'H 
day  one  of  the  panels  was  fix  the  BlackChild  Development  'tim&'WL 
cwtaon.  There  was  a  study  dt  ne  of  minority  parents  who  had  their  f*' 
children  placed'in* famtly.day  care;. relatives,  what  have  you,ibutk-'Ji 
the  very  strong  preference  was  for  center4»sed,i>K«rams  becauw  ^1 
ot  the  educational  component  and  I  would  .assume  there  that  we^sy 
are  talking  again  about  a  child  in  excess  of  1  or  2  years  of  age.  'The%f 
preference  ran  in  that  direction  because  of  the  .  stimulus  that  youl $ 
talk  about  '  *  *  . 

I  assume  in  many  instances  the  preference  is  also  because  of'theV.fi 
lands  of  hearings  that  we  heard  at  the  Connecticut  of  youhgTp 
women  with  very  young  children  who  were  leaving  them  in^S^1 
would  be  polite  fcvsay  family  day  care,"  but  they  were  leaving!*! 
them  in  a  private  home  simply  out  of  economic  necessity,  without 
any  choice  aboutrthe  kind  of  care  that  child  was  getting.  Basiodly.^ 
the  rain  was  being  kept  off  the  child  and  thaji  was  about  it  '^33$& 
So  that  is  the  problem,  the  quality  and  availability ,of  family  daySi 
care.  I  mean,  there  is  no  question  that  family  day  care  meets  a.vast^ 
part  of  this  need  that  we  have  been  discussing,  but  .it.is  a  question^ 
of  the  quality  of  that  care.  ■         '  '  .T'^'W 

Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  really  why  I  came  back  tb  this  $8 
because  of  two  things.  One,  my  comment  that  these  iwo  witnesses,^ 
who  I  didn  t  want  to  lose  before  exploring  this,  talked  favbiSly^ 
about  family  day  care;  and  second,  in  my  constituency,  we  \uem& 
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had  a  tremendously  successful  experience  with  Head  Start  We  ^ 
have  no-v  got  enough  years  of  it  to  be  able,  to  show  ,the  results  in 
high  school  and  after  high  school  of  Head  Start'  and  nbh-Head* 
btart  low-income  families.  So  we  know  that  quality  day  care,  can 
really  go  a  long  way  and  may  some  day  replace  affirmative  action. 
Maybe  we  won  t  need  affirmative  action  if  we  start  off  equal,  right? 

So  another  thing  is,  to  be  brutally  frank,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  ■■<- 
some  cases,  the  disadvantaged  child's  relative  will  simply  not  have  ™ 
the  capacity  to  challenge  the  child  or  even  to  intellectually  stimu- 
late the  child.  Are  we  leaving  the  child  with  somebody  who  herself, 
perhaps,  is  not  educated? 

Ms.  Johnson.  Could  be. 

Ms.  Hutchinson.  Could  be. 

Mr.  Coats.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  Fish.  Sure. 

Mr.  Coats.  I  think  the  point  that  I  was  trying  to  get  at— maybe  I 
didn  t  articulate  it  very  well— is  that  the  committee  heard  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  testimony  from  experts  who  indicated  that  what  a 
young  infant  needs  is  not  so  much  intellectual  stimulation,  but  a 
warm,  close,  loving,  sustained,  continuous  relationship.  That  is 
more  important  to  the  child's  behavioral  development  than  any- 
thing else.  So  the  question  is  raised  as  to  whether  a  S-month-old  or 
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a  6-month-old  can  get  that  kind  of  emotional  care  in  an  institutiori- 
al  facility  -      1  t      <        .  -  *  :  . 

1  I  am  concerned  after  reading  that  KinderCare,  the  largest  pro- 
vider of  child  care,  describes  children  as  "units/'  They  now  say 
they  have  more  than  100,000  units.  I  worry  about  the  kind  of  care 
that  the  children  are  getting  and  I  am  particularly  cbncerned 
about  that  from  an  infant's  standpoint: 

We  have  had  significant  testimony  from  professionals  who  have 
indicated  that  it  is  bonding  and  a  close  relationship  that  is  needed, 
or  love,  if  you  want  to  put  it  in  one  word.  I  am  not  so  sure  an  insti- 
tution can  provide  that.  I  am  a  little  more  confident  that  a  relative 
or  a  mother  who  leaves  a  child  at  a  neighbor  is  doing  so  because 
she  feels  that  child  will  receive  more  loving  attention  than  it  would 
receive  in  an  institution.  *  *r:'  ' 

So  that  is  why  I  raised  the  question  and  I  think  it  is  an  impor- 
tant issue  that  we  ought  to  study  before  we  consign  everybody  to  a 
public  institution. 

Mr.  Fish.  I  understood  Ms.  Johnson  that  when  she  said  2*or  3, 
what  went  through  ray  head  was  that  she  figured  that  the  love  at  1 
and  2  was  

Mr.  Coats.  Yes,  but  the  testimony  of  Ms.  Hutchinson  was  con- 
trary to  that  and  I  just  wanted  to- — . 

Ms.  Hutchinson.  I  had  my  children  in  KinderCare  and  I  knew 
many  parents  in  the  KinderCare  system  because,  my  children 
stayed  in  KinderCare  for  almost  4  years.  Many"  mothers  with  chil- 
dren under  age  1  switched  their  children  to  KinderCare*  whether 
KinderCare  Corp.  describes  the  children  as  "units/'  but  the  individ- 
ual instructors,  teachers— my  children  got  a  lot  of  nurturing^and 
they  had  sufficient  numbers  of  individuals  as  staff  in  the  infant 
care  room  that  they  were  able  to  give  them  that  individual  atten- 
tion so  that  many  parents  that  I  came  in  contact  with  in  the  Kin- 
derCare system  switched  their  children  into  KinderCare  from 
neighbors'  homes  where  the  children— the  neighbor  had  too  many 
children;  the  infant  was  not  being  properly  cared  Tor,  and  they 
switched  them  into  KinderCare.  1  "\ 

As  I  say,  I  think  it  is  the  option  of  people  to  place  it  with  a  rela- 
tive. Relatives  give  good  loving  care,  no  question,  but  for  parents 
who  do  not  have  that  opportunity,  there  should  be  some  place 
other  than  with  an  unstructured  place  where  the  parent  is  not  sure 
of  the  quality  of  care.  I  think  that  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Coats.  I  would  yield  back. 

Chairman  Miller.  Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  Marriott.  I  would  just  like  to  make  one  point  and  maybe 
get  a  clarification  of  what  our  goal  is  here  because  I  think  it  makes 
a  big  difference  on  what  we  do.  What  is  the  goal  of  child  care?  Is  it 
simply  to  provide  a  service  to  working  parents?  If  it  is,  then  it 
would  take  a  whole  different  approach.  Is  it  to  provide  extra  stimu- 
lation for  certain  people— it  certainly  wouldn't  be  everybody— who 
need  additional  help?  Is  it  the  education  of  our  children  that  we 
are  concerned  about? 

Wha'  is  the  goal,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  trying  to  address 
with  day  care?  Maybe  the  witnesses  would  have  an  answer  to  that. 
I  think  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  clarify  what  we  perceive  the  goal 
of  day  care  is.  Is  it  simply  a  service  to  working  parents?  If  it  is,  I 
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toki         thal^e  ^T1  9°verninent  or  any  government  ought  H 
«nH  nnHin^1Ved+Unle3t we  W  J"?**  getting  peopleoff  f 

S5*£&gm&$S  to  work>  cr  18 11  simply  the  educ"tfan  ?f 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  solutions  we  find  won't  come  until  after 'M 
we  clarify  what  the  goal  is.  Perhaps  I  have  stunned  youSfct 
with   ,  J  - 

Chairman  Miller.  Well,  I  think  that,  if  the  gentleman'  wouldH 
yield  hopefully  that  will  be  addressed  in  the  report  oftWsdoStS 
tee,  but  let  me  speak  .on  my  own  behalf,  and  that  is  that  I  think 
would  be  very  foolish  to  try  to.suggest  that  the  goals  of  Sca£? if 

S£V  ^heVe  the  healthy  development  ?f  that  cSd,  'SSfcS 
those  goals  can  be  met  m  any  single  portion  or  sector  of  the  chSd^l 
care  community  because  we  don't  know  where  that  loving  atSvf 
£r  n  J£d  ?re  18  l0m-g  *?  h*  provided.  It  may.  be  provided  in-  the# 
for-profit  it  may  be  in  family  day  care;  it  may  be  in  a  puMic 
agency;  it  may  be  in  a  relative's  home,  because  let's  remember  we'^ 
have  sat  here  with  the  issue  of  child  abuse  hanging  o^r thS* 

SSXSi.90 1)61X6114  of  the  child  abuse  k  by^e 

Now,  we  can  put  them  with  their  grandfather,  their  grandmotbS^ 
er,  and  we  can  find  out  they  abuse  them,  and  they  can  get  abSlf 
1^;  care  can  be  with  the  grandmother  Sr  te3e3ii 

care  I  thmk  what  we  are  trying  to  develop  here  is  that  systeni^l 
W  T^tS!iPPOiftS  1)0  h  S*  ava»ab"ity  and  the  quality  of  that  S  .# 
fa2if  J8  Why  yesterday  we  heard  so  much  about  the  training  of  M 
££$\t7'Care  fr^ders  ^ey  are  living  on  such  a  marghi  J 

while  they  are  taking  care  of  four  to  six  other  children,  that^we  ' 
can  t  get  them  the  kind  of  training  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  care 71  « 
suggest  that  many  of  these  people  are  toe  because  the/Sto- 
take  care  of  children;  many  because  they  are  taking  care  of  their 

Uv  ^r  r  to u^Pgrade  -that  We  want  to  uP^ade  the  qual- 
ity  Maybe  the  best  public  relations  is  not  to  call  children  "units," 

n^T^A  th%  °^ht  to  uP^aded  a  little  bit  ™  terms, 
but  that  might  be  ox  Madison  Avenue.  But  in  any  case,  to  upgrade 

.  ?Jf  interesting  to  note,  and  I  think,  Mr.  Marriott,  you  said  this  4  !•* 
before,  this  is  not  going  to  be  cheap  if  we  really  care  about  these  3 
kids  because  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  administration  S  I 
ports  two  programs  in  statement,  and  to  some  extent,  in  moneV 

%E£\  -if  the  °ther  *»  the  Job  both  terribTy  S  3 

SfiSSn  t5°Sft5Srbly*  ^Pensive  The  Job  Corps  costs  us  about  & 

£££°- to i2°'-0u0  to  V"3111  Pne  of  those  yonng  people-but  theydo  ^ 
better  in  the  job  market  than  other  disadvantaged  young  people 

Jl,^?  '  PUt  Up.the  ^0ney  to  train  disadvantaged  ^ung 
P^Pj^te  the  same  extentthat  we  train  people  in  thejob  Corps 
Head  Start,  very  expensive,  and  the  longitudinal  studies  tell  us 

tTel6?UH^}ngS  ab?Ut  J?6  dfth?n  C04ared  to  others  That  * 
«!fe5?  devfloPment  and  I  would  think-f  would  hope  that  what 
this  committee  as  we  come  to  a  conclusion  here,  look  at  this  asttie 
development  of  that  child.  If  this  is  warehous  ng/if  we  arf  iust 
talking  about,  you  know,  like  a  parking  lot  for  their  cars  and  tnelr 
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children,  we  could  leave  the  kids  in  the  cars  and  they  could  park 
them  downtown.  ,    L  _        .     .  , 

But  that  is  not  what  we  are  talking  about.  We  are  talking  about 
the  development  of  this  child  under  the  different  circumstances 
that  families  find  themselves  in,  mostly  in  this  case  because  of  eco- 
nomic need.  w    _  .  '  ' 

Mr.  Marriott.  If  that  is  the  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  education 
of  the  children  and  the  stimulation  of  the  children  

Chairman  Miller.  I  would  say  "development.  ■ 

Mr.  Marriott  [continuing].  Is  the  main  goal,  the  development  ot 
children,  you  forgot  to  mention  maybe  the  mother  staying  at 
home  

Chairman  Miller.  Oh,  no,  no,  no. 

Mr.  Marriott  [continuing].  And  taking  care  of  the  child,  rather 
than  working  

Chairman  Miller.  Not  at  all.  .  .* 

Mr.  Marriott  [continuing].  Maybe  it  ought  to  be  a  priority,  if 
our  main  goal  is  not  providing  services  to  working  parents,  my  con- 
cern is  that  if  that  is  the  case  and  the  business  we  are  in  today  is 
finding  out  how  the  target  benefits  to  the  low-income  people  and 
that  probably  ought  to  be  the  bottom  line  of  what  we  do  here.  We 
are  not  talking  about  child  care,  per  se;  we  are  talking  about  tar- 
geting programs  for  low-income  

Chairman  Miller.  All  women  

Mr.  Marriott.  Disadvantaged  who  need  additional  stimulation 
at  younger  ages. 

Chairman  Miller.  But  let  me  just  say— we  should  hear  from  the 
witnesses  end  the  members  can  talk  at  lunchtime— but  let  me  just 
say,  all  working  women  are  not  low-income.  All  women  who  work 
and  used  to  work  are  not  necessarily  low-income  and  they  can  pro- 
vide care  at  one  level  or  another,  but  they  may  be  just  above  what- 
ever that  definition  is. 

Second,  in  the  first  hearing  

Mr.  Marriott.  But  we  are  not  to  be  preoccupied  with  that 
group — 

Chairman  Miller.  But  in  the  first  hearing,  we  ought  to  be  preoc- 
cupied with  their  children.  In  the  first  Hearing,  the  issue  was 
raised  by,  I  think,  Congressman  Wolf  and  I  think  later  by  Con- 
gressman Coats,  about  mothers  at  home.  Yesterday  we  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  the  question  of  parental  leave  and  long  dis- 
cussions of  whether  even  this  committee  ought  to  jump  from  child 
care  to  the  issues  around  parental  leave,  for  security  for  women  so 
that  they  can  stay  home,  given  what  we  will  hear  later  this  morn- 
ing and  we  have  heard  before.  m       m  m 

So  I  think  unfortunately  the  universe  in  this  issue  is  fairly  large 
in  terms  of  how  you  answer  the  development  of  those  children. 

Mr.  Marriott.  Just  to  conclude  and  not  to  belabor  the  point,  but 
if  the  whole  objective  here  is  the  children  and  not  to  provide  serv- 
ices to  working  mothers,  then  our  concern  is  to  target  to  those  chil- 
dren who  are  less  fortunate,  lower  income,  who  need  extra  stimula- 
tion and  that  should  be  the  scope  of  these  hearings,  should  it  not? 

Chairman  Miller.  What  do  you  do  with  the  single  mother  with 
two  children  who  earns  $9,500  a  year,  $14,000  a  year?  There  still 
has  to  be  some  care  facility,  whether  it  is  public,  private,  center- 
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based  family  care  that  is  still  out  there  because  she  has  to  work 

t  J?  da?u  She  doesn  t  haye  a  husband  in  *e  house.  She  doesn't 
have  another  wage-earner  in  the  house. 

neel£tob?^'~We11,  ^  "  my  P°int  My  P0™*  fa  that  there 
(  Chairman  Millee.  I  guess  the  trouble  is  the  same  focus  >for  low- 
inranefemihes.  I  think  it  is  families,  single-parent,  dual-parent,  in 
need  of  this  care  that  we  ought  to  be  concerned  with.  Some  people 

tiSl^^g  •°Ut.aild  P^.haf  *.  in  the  °Pen  marketer 
than  we  can  anticipate,  but  it  is  those  families  in  need,  I  think  I 

S?Ln0t  "VlP  tWs  K°-nly5  ^-mome  issue.  As  one  who  rep- 
resents one  of  the  wealthier  districts  in  California,  this  is  not  a 
minor  issue  among  those  people  who  work.  '•'  .  8 
Mr.  Marriott.  But  also,  the  priority  has  to  be  in  the  area  where 
we  can  afford  to  pay,  especially  if  the  Government  is  going  to  be 
involved  in  a  way  that  is  at  all  meaningful.  *  8' 

debaS'fSghteT  1       ™        W&S  g°ing  10  *  a  biPartisan 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony.  You  obviously  eot  the 
committee  going  here  this  morning  so  you  were  most  successful  in 
stimulating  our  thinking  on  this  issue.  =>"«.essiui  m 

Next,  the  committee  will  hear  from  a  panel  consisting  of  Joe  Pic- 
cione  who  is  a  research  associate  for  the  Child  and  Family  Protec- 
tion Institute;  Betty  Carnes,  who  Is  the  chair  of  the  executive 

nf  rlf?  C?r^ll1nf.;  War.lene,  Gary,  who  is  the  associate  director 
SwSl e™menl  Relations  for  the  National  Education  Association; 
Robert  Kowash,  who  is  from  Early  Childhood  Learning  Centers 
Inc.,  and  a  member  of  the  National  Association  for  Child  Care 
Management;  and  Susan  Aronson,  who  is  a  doctor  and  is  chairTf 
the  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
.  Is  everybody  here?  If  you  are  not  here  by  the  2  I  finish  read- 
mf  y°ur  name,  you  are  disqualified.  [Laughter  ] 

Jh  St^X?*1  Mr  P.icci0^'  1  want  to  welcome 

nffL  y  ito  the  committee.  Your  prepared  statements  will  be 
placed  in  the  record  m  their  entirety  and  you  proceed  in  the 
manner  m  which  you  are  most  comfortable.  To  the  extent  to  which 

Z,^^1111!8"26       ^  for  ^tions  of  the  committee  that 
would  be  deeply  appreciated. 

tJQWOuld  •5l80u1,ike  t0.say  to  the  (ommittee  that  yesterday  arid 
today  considerable  testimony  was  received  on  the  necessity  ofhi- 
LTStfV"16^  block  grant  and  I  would  likeTsubrnit  for 
W  <?Lth\f0rmal  ^j^e  ^ent  GAO  report  which  describes 
how  States  have  responded  to  the  social  services  block  grants,  what 

tfe^Ve-d,0n!  A?1?'  money'  how  h  fa  apportioned  out  and  I 

tw  wJf  ^ielpful  £      considering  the  number  of  witnesses 
that  nave  touched  upon  that  issue. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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By  the  Comptroller  General,  Report  to  the  Congress  or  the  United  States, 
Block  Grants  Brought  Funding  Changes  and  Adjustments  to  Program  Pri- 
orities 

digest 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  substantially  changed  the  admin- 
istration of  various  federal  domestic  assistance  programs  by  consolidating  numerous 
federal  categorical  programs  into  block  grants  and  shifting  primary  admmistraUve 
responsibility  to  states.  This  report  focuses  on  the  social  services  block  grant  (SSBG) 
and  is  one  of  a  series  GAO  will  issue  to  give  the  Congress  a  status  report  on  block 
grant  implementation.  .    *       »  *•  *.""»• 

GAO  did  its  work  in  13  states:  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Iowa,  Kentucky,rMas- 
sachusetts,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Vermont,  and 
Washington.  These  states  receive  about  48  percent  of  the  national  SSBG  appropria- 
tions and  account  for  an  equivalent  portion  of  the  nation  8  population.  While  these 
states  represent  a  diverse  cross-section,  GAO's  work  cannot  be  projected  to  the 
entire  country.  ■  < 

BLOCK  GRANT  REMOVES  PROGRAM  RESTRICTIONS  BUT  REDUCES  FEDERAL  FUNDING 

iJocial  services  programs  are  designed  to  protect  individuals  from  abuse  and  ne- 
glect, help  them  become  self-sufficient,  and  reduce  the  need  for  institutional  care. 
The  federal  government  has  funded  such  programs  since  1966  when  the  Congress 
authorized  a  dollar-for-dollar  match  of  state  social  services  spending.  Between  1962 
and  1972,  the  federal  matching  amount  was  increased  and  several  program  changes 
were  made  to  encourage  increased  state  spending.  By  1972,  a  limit  was  placed  on 
federal  social  services  spending,  because  of  rapidly  rising  costs.  The  federal  social 
services  program  was  restructured  in  1975,  when  title  XX  was  added  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  when  federal  administration  of  social  services  programs  was  cen- 
tralized. (See  pp.  1  and  2.)  ,  .  , .  A 

The  1981  block  grant  legislation  consolidated  the  tide  XX  programs  into  SSBG 
and  gave  states  greater  program  authority.  Also,  SSBG  eliminated  several  require- 
ments, including  earmarking  $200  million  annually  for  day  care.  The  implementa- 
tion of  SSBG  was  also  accompanied  by  reduced  federal  spending.  In  fiscal  year  1981, 
the  national  title  XX  appropriation  was  $2,991  billion,  compared  to  $2.4  ballon 
under  SSBG  for  fiscal  year  1982— a  20-percent  decrease.  Funding  for  1983  was  $2.45 
billion  from  SSBG  plus  an  additional  $225  million  appropriated  through  the  emer- 
gency jobs  bill  legislation  for  a  total  of  $2.6*5  billion.  Between  1981  and  1983,  the  13 
states  GAO  visited  experienced  decreases  in  SSBG  funding  ranging  from  8.3  percent 
in  Florida  to  20  percent  in  New  York.  The  amount  of  reduction  varied  by  state  as  a 
result  of  updated  population  data  used  to  determine  each  state's  allocation.  (See  pp. 
2,  4,  and  10.) 

8TATES  ASSUME  A  LARGER  SHARE  OF  FUNDING^  u 

SSBG  represents  one  of  several  funding  sources /or  state  social  services  programs, 
and  decisions  on  how  to  use  SSBG  funds  are  integrated  into  most. states  overall 
social  services  planning  and  budgeting  processes.  Consequently,  changes  in  federal, 
state,  and  other  funding  were  important  concerns  in  establishing  program  priorities. 

Although  SSBG  funding  in  1982  and  1983  fas  ueiow  1981  levels,  total  expendi- 
tures for  social  services  increased  during  this  period  in  11  of  13  states  GAO  visited, 
ranging  from  1  percent  in  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania  to  24  percent  in  New  York. 
The  increase  in  total  expenditures  was  primarily  due -to  increased  state  and  other 
non-federal  funding,  as  well  as  transfers  from  other  federal  block  grant  programs. 
Between  1981  and  1983,  state  revenues  and  funds  from  other  sources,  such  as  fees 
and  local  matching  contributions,  increased  in  12  of  the  13  states,  ranging  from  1 
percent  in  Florida  to  57  percent  in  Kentucky.  As  SSBG  allocations  declined,  the  pra 
portion  of  total  expenditures  shouldered  by  state  and  other  funds  rose  from  49  per- 
cent in  1981  to  54  percent  in  1983.  (See  pp.  9  to  15.)  .  ' 

Additionally,  in  1982  and  1983  the  13  states,  transferred  a  total  of  $112  million 
into  SSBG  from  the  low-income  home  energy  assistance  block  grant.  In  1983,  ail  the 
states  obtained  supplemental  jobs  bill  funds,  and  several  states  used  more  federal 
Medicaid  funds  to  provide  social  services.  (See  pp.  16  to  20.) 

However,  considering  a  national  inflation  factor  for  state  and  ,ocal  purchases  of 
goods  and  services  of  13.5  percent  from  1981  to  1983,  total  expenditures  declined  in 
11  of  the  13  states,  ranging  from  less  than  1  percent  in  Mississippi  to  19  percent  in 
Washington. 
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NUMBER  OF  STATES  THAT  CHANGED  THE  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 
SOCIAL  SERVICE  EffENDIWES  BY  SERVICE  AREA 
(1981  -  1983) 


FAMILY  PLANKING  - 
ADULT  PROTECTIVE  SERVICES - 
CHILD  PROTECTIVE  SERVICES  -L^ 

HOME-BASED  SERVICES  - 
ADOPTION  AND  FOSTER  CARE  - 
CHILD  DAY  CARE- 
OTHER  SERVICES  - 


i  r 

4  6  8 
NUWER  OF  STATES 


States  also  changed  specific  services  and  client 
eligibility  criteria.     Seven  reported  client 
eligibility  changes  for  day  care,  such  as  lower- 
ing the  income  limits  to  qualify  for  assistance. 
Four  states  added  or  deleted  specific  services, 
such  as  housing  and  health  services  counseling, 
in  their  other  services  category.     Other  changes 
varied  considerably  by  service  area  and  included 
modifying  services,  altering  targeting  policies, 
and  changing  staffing  levels. 

The  48  individual  service  providers  GAO  visited 
\    to  obtain  some  examples  of  local  operations  ex- 
perienced a  wide  variety  of  changes*  These 
providers  were  diverse  in  their  organization, 
funding  sources,  services  offered,  and  size  of 
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operations.    The  types  of  changes  they  reported 
included  staff  reductions,  increased  workloads 
per  caseworker,  and  increased  iees.     (See  pp.  29 
to  48. ) 

STATES  CARRY  OUT  PROGRAM 
MANAGEMENT  RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  administrative  involvement  states  had  with 
the  prior  programs  minimized  the  need  for. major 
organizational  changes  under  SSBG.  .The  few 
organizational  changes'made  were  designed  to  in- 
crease local  program-discretion vor.  to  respond  to 
funding  cuts.    States  were  carrying  out  their 
expanded  management,  role -by  establishing  program 
requirements,  monitoring  grantees,  providing 
technical  assistance,  collecting  data,  and 
arranging  for  audits  of  funds.    These  efforts 
were  often  integrated  with  state  efforts  for 
^ther  state  or  federal  programs.     (See  pp.  49  to 

According  to  state  officials,  after  block  grant 
implementation  10  of  the  13  states  changed  or 
•£a"f2rdl««»  their  administrative  requirements. 
\0  rfeduced  the  time  and  effort  involved  in  re- 
porting to  the  federal  government,  7  reduced  the 
time  and  effort  involved  in  preparing  applica- 
nt?*'- w  4  irapEOVed  Panning  and  budgeting.- 
While  there  were  numftroi)fl_lnd.ications  of  admin- 
istrative simplification,  specific  cost  savinqs 

could  not  talin^Bia^njLom^ 

varygnq  perceptions  of  rh»n^«  .^^rr^nyprpr- 
c^^uJ^er^e.Jalolds^lI;t.,     (See  pp.  59  to 

LITTLE  CHANGE  IN  INVOLVEMENT 
OF  STATE  ELECTED  OFFICIALS  a NO 
CITIZEN  INPUT  PROCESSES"  

Because  most  governors  and  legislatures  were  in- 
! e<\i"  Pr0g"m  ^cisions  under  the  prior  pl- 
under   Sbg      ?dd"ional  involvement  occurred 
under  SSBG.     Similarly,  the  prior  program  man- 
date* that  states  provide  opportunities  foT 

a^1nrLfnpUt'  f"d  !ta^es  gene«Hy  continued  to 

fu6f  alrea,?y  in  P^ce.    All  13  states 
prepared  their  required  report  on  the  intended 

ina  ™k??  \fUnd8'  and  12  8tates  "ported  hold- 
ing public  hearings  even  though  they  are  not 
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required.    Also,  11  states  used  one  or  more 
advisory  committees.    State  officials  reported 
that  these  information  sources  were  important  in 
the  decisionmaking  process.     (See  pp.  66  to  74.) 

Interest  group  satisfaction  with  state  efforts 
to  obtain  input  varied.    For  example,  about  62 
percent  were  satisfied  with  their  access  to 
state  officials,  Artiile  57  percent  were  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  availability  of  information 
prior  to  hearings.    However,  interest  groups 
that  participated  in  such  activities  as  testify- 
ing at  hearings  were  more  satisfied  than  those 
not  as  actively  involved.    Also,  more  interest 
groups  were  dissatisfied  than  satisfied  with  the 
states9  responses  to  their  specific  program  con- 
cerns.   Sixty  percent  believed  that  changes 
states  made  adversely  affected  the  organizations 
or  individuals  they  represented.    Only  21  per- 
cent viewed  state  changes  favorably;  the  others 
perceived  no  impact.     (See  pp.  74  to  77.) 

OVERALL  PERCEPTIONS  DIFFER 

Overall,  state  executive  and  legislative  offi-* 
cials  viewed  the  block  grant  as  more  flexible 
and  less  burdensome  than  prior  programs,  and 
found  it  to  be  a  more  desirable  way  of  funding 
social  services  programs.    ^Conversely,  most  in- 
terest groups  viewed  it  to  be  less  desirable. 
However,  both  interest  groups  and  state  offi- 
cials expressed  concern  about  the  federal  fund- 
ing rgfUiff  f A  r»n«  accompanied  the  block  grant. 
which  from  their  perspective  tended  to  somewhat 
diminish  its  advantages*    It  was  often  difficult 
for  individuals  to  separate  block  grants— the  , 
funding  mechanism— from  block  grants—the 
budget-cutting  mechanism.     (See  pp.  77  and  78.) 

AGENCY  COMMENTS 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  offi- 
cials commented  that  this  report  accurately  sum- 
marized implementation  of  SSBG.    They  also  made 
several  oral  suggestions  of  a  technical  nature, 
and  where  appropriate,  these  were  incorporated 
into  this  report. 
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Chairman  Miller.  Mr.  Piccione,  welcome. 

STATEMENT  OP  JOSEPH  PICCIONE,  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATE, 
CHILD  AND  FAMILY  PROTECTION  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  Piccione.  Thank  you,  Mr:  Chairman. 

Thank  you  for  having  

Chairman  Miller.  We  may  never  get  out  of  here  if  you  stimulate  d 
the  panel  like  the  last  one.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Piccione.  Well,  I  will  try.  . .  ...A^' 

In  the  tune  allcted  for  oral  remarks,  I  would  like  first  to  address^ 
some  questions  presented  by  the  tax  credit  for  child  and  dependent^! 
care;  and  second,  to  suggest  further,  examining  this  credit -within^ 
the  more  broad  .context  of  the  tax  treatment  of  the  family  in 
rent  policy.  .,  '    •  • 

The  tax  credit  for  child  and- dependent  care  has  undergone  much -  "I 
scrutiny  already  m  its  short  life.  My  own  examination  of  the  avail-^ 

«f  ti  Af0CXiT  0nnSie  famili??  at  the  adjusted  gross  income  levetM 
of  $10,000  or  less.  These  families  are  those  who  can  utilize  the  f 
credit  with  the  maximum  percentage,  the  30  percent  rate.  We  have  I 
*°iUQnt  n.at  les?  than  6  Percent  of  the  total  amount  of  the  credits'"* 
£di?  T  v^"e  goes  to  these  families.  Sixty-four  percent  of  the 
credit  is  directed  to  families  above  the  median-income  level 

Now,  m  its  recent  adjustment  of  the  credit,  to  better  target  the  '  * 
needs  of  lower  income  families,  the  Congress  has  indicated  the  sie-\¥ 
mficance  of  this  goal,  vet  it  seems  that  more  may  have  to  be  done  H 
to  accomplish  this  end  One  suggested  procedure  has  been  consid-  ^ 
ered;  the  refundability  of  the  credit.        \  A}8 

While  refundability  would  certainly  help  the  lower  income  fami- al- 
lies using  the  credit,  it  is  very  doubtful  that  refundability  wilH! 
cause  any  dramatic  tilt  of  the  credit  toward  the  lower  income  side,  S 
In  fact,  the  same  IRS  statistics  that  I  reproduce  in  my  written  tes- 
timony  that  show  the  use  of  the  credit  by  income  level  also  record  A 
theuse  of  the  credit  by  returns  that  had  no  tax  liability.  * 
i0Se*wtarnS£f  fam£l6S  '-^der  the  $10,000  adjusted  gross  income  •  \ 
level  that  use  the  credit  and  had  no  tax  liability  and  would  benefit .•<  • 
trom  refundability  would  increase  the  total  amount  of  the  credit  -1 
only  2  5  percent.  The  current  structure  of  the  credit  is  also  trou-. A 
bling  because  higher  income  families  generally  have  higher  ex-  $ 
penditures  in  child  care.  That  means  the  higher  income  families  j 

Source?? crtdit1  6  ^  WhiCh  they  °an  3PPly  thdr  Smaller  4 

f»mnLVe^  ly'  then'  that  by  this  route'  th8se  upper-income  *  A 
families  will  still  receive  a  greater  tax  relief  than  low-income  fami-  S 
hes.  In  all  of  its  Torms,  the  credit  goes  beyond  the  practical  prob- 
lems into  some  philosophical  problems. 

Why  is  it  that  the  credit  and  tax  policy  itself  gives  its  special 
favors  only  to  certain  kinds  of  parental  choices?  Why  is  it  that  tax 
relief  only  comes  when  surrogate  parental  care  is  chosen?  What  of 
/arm,  l3^111^.7  families  in  which  the  second  parent 
cannot  find  work?  Families  that  sacrifice  a  second  income  so  that 
their  preschool  children  can  be  ra.  ed  at  home? 

Now,  all  of  this  brings  me  to  my  second  and  last  point,  which  is 
the  suggestion  that  the  child  r      credit  should  be  seen  within  the 
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larger  coni*  xt  of  the  place  of  the  family  in  public  and  tax  policy. 
The  maximum  tax-reducing  value  of  the  tax  credit  for  families 
with  adjusted  gross  income  of  $10,000  or  less  under  the  child  care 
credit  is  $720  for  the  first  child.  The  maximum  credit  for  families 
at  the  $28,000  or  higher  income  level  is  $480. 

Now,  the  1983  tax  tables  tell  vs  that  even  at  the  highest  tax 
brackets,  the  tax-reducing  value  of  the  personal  exemption  for  de- 
pendent children  is  only  $380.  For  families  at  the  median-income 
level,  the  tax-reducing  value  of  the  exemption  is  about  $240  per 
child,  and  a  family  with  an  adjusted  gross  income  of  $15,000  re- 
ceives only  $170  of  tax  reduction  from  the  exemption. 

Clearly,  the  child  care  credit  has  come  to  overshadow  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  exemption.  The  exemption  has  long  been  seen  as  the 
basic  help  to  families  through  the  tax  system.  Yet  it  is  evident 
from  its  history  over  the  last  two  decades  that  it  has  been  neglect- 
ed. 

The  significance  of  this  is  that  having  been  passive  to  families  in 
their  tax  treatment,  specialized  programs,  like  the  child  care 
credit,  become  more  necessary  to  address  specific  problems.  Howev- 
er, the  policy  implication  of  this  is  a  shift  away  from  the  tradition- 
al common  good  approach  whereby  all  families  are  assisted  and  al- 
lowed to  make  their  own  choices,  to  one  in  which  specialized  needs 
are  recognized  one  at  a  time. 

So  I  believe  it  in  time  to  examine  the  tax  treatment  of  all  fami- 
lies with  children  in  a  fresh  manner.  The  first  step  is  to  focus  on  a 
basic  and  universal  approach  to  families,  one,  for  example,  that 
recognizes  the  validity  of  all  their  child  care  choices  and  family 
particularities. 

The  basic  exemption  for  dependent  children  had  this  role  in  the 
past  and  it  completely  removed  many  families  from  Federal  tax  li- 
ability in  tne  1940's  and  1950's.  Other  programs  in  public  policy, 
such  as  the  child  care  credit,  should  be  properly  appreciated  within 
the  context  of  the  basic  relief  given  to  all  families.  Only  in  this 
manner  will  our  policy  to  families  enjoy  a  greater  coherence  and 
flexibility. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  are  several  ways  in 
which  a  basic  help  to  families  can  be  structured.  The  tax  exemp- 
tion for  dependent  children  is  our  traditional  approach.  It  could 
always  be  increased.  We  should  also  consider  replacing  this  tradi- 
tional exemption  with  a  basic  tax  credit  for  all  dependent  children. 
This  would  have  an  equal  value  for  all  families  and  it  would  over- 
come some  of  the  problems  present  in  the  exemption  mechanism. 

There  is  also  the  family  or  child  allowance  mechanism.  Now,  this 
is  used  by  every  industrialized  nalion  in  the  world,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Those  countries  have  made  it  the  corner- 
stone of  their  policy  toward  families  and  have  found  it  to  be  very 
successful.  i  have  studied  and  written  on  the  application  of  the 
family  allowance  principle  to  our  nation  and  find  it  to  be  a  very 
promising  idea. 

I  thank  you  for  your  time  and  interest  and  very  much  appreciate 
your  invitation  to  these  hearings. 
[Prepared  statement  of  Joseph  Piccione  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Joseph  Piccione,  Research  Associate  op  the  Child  and 
Family  Protection  Institute,  Washington.  DC 

Th.  Child  and  Dependant  Care  Tax  Credit  ha  a  become  a  widespread  and 
popular  tax  relief,  and  It  1.  uaed  on  «,„  than  4,500,000  tax  returne. 
However,  the  credit  a.  it  1.  a  true  tared  hae  f.ced  many  creation.,  eep.cUily 
fro.  ehie  committee.    There  ere  .lament,  of  the  credit  which  d.e.rv.  our 
continued  attention  both  on  the  pr.cticel  and  che  theoretical  1  eve  la. 
Theee  l.auea  may  .uggeat  cert e In  practical  or  policy  modtt icetiona ,  and 
■ay  prompt  new  U  1a  of  reaearch,  eapeclally  regarding  the  utilisation 
queetlone  recent  date  preaente. 

Practical  gueetlone 

According  to  the  Budget  for  fli€a  year  1985,  the  revenue  loea  due  to 
the  credit  for  FY  1983  i.  $1.52  billion,  for  IT  1984  will  be  51.695  billion, 
and  will  grow  to  $1,905  billion  for  FT  1985. 

Aa  the  credit  become  more  widely  ueed  and  represents  «  growing  amount 
of  revenue  loee,  queatione  regarding  the  efficiency  of  the  credit  becoe* 
more  preeelng. 

According  to  the  Congreeelonal  Budget  office,  the  aedlan  family  income 
in  1977  we.  $16,009.    In  that  year,  only  32X  of  the  tax  credit.  for  child 
and  dependent  car.  went  to  faxdlla.  below  the  median  income  line.    In  1«81. 
with  .  median  family  Income  of  $22,338,  only  36X  of  the  tax  credit,  went  to 
f.»llie.  below  the  oedlan  income  level,    in  the  Decker  1983  committee  print 
"Deaogrephlc  and  Social  Trende"  thie  coamittee  reported  that  -only  about 
7  percent  of  the  4.6  .11  lion  f.«lll..  ualng  the  dependent -car.  tax  credit 
hed  mco.ee  below  $10,000  In  1981,  for  exa^le,  and  1...  than  6  p.rcent  of 
the  eatimated  $1.3  billion  In  tax  credit,  went  to  thee.  famlli..."  (p.g.  47) 

The  "major  re.eon"  for  the  .mail  percentage  of  the  credit  that  went  to 
low  mcotne  fa.Uie.  "la  that  the  dependent -cere  tax  credit  1.  not  refundable- 
thet  i.,  it  cennot  exceed  the  .mount  of  the  family*,  tax  llability-and  mt 
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families  with  Income  below  $10,000  psy  llttlt  or  no  in  com  tax."  <peg«  *7> 

While  it  it  tree  th*t  ~*ny  of  tht  low  Iacom  families  that  uee  tN<i 
tax  credit  have  little  or      tax*  liability,  end  without  prejudice  to  the 
discussion  of  the  refundebllity  of  the  credit,  it  le  difficult  to  conclude 
froa  recent  deta  that  the  lack  of  refundebllity  ia  the  "major  reaeonn 
why  low  income  femiliee  are  under-repreaented  in  the  uee  of  the  tax  credit. 

Dete  froa  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  ehowa  that  if  the  credit  had 
been  refundable  for  familiee  with  groee  edjueted  incoM  of  $10,000  or  leee 
the  expeaee  repreeented  by  thie  la  $33,605,000,  which  ia  only  2V  of  the 
totel  amount  of  the  revenue  loee  of  the  credit.    An  additionel  2%X  of  the 
$1.3  billion  of  the  1981  credit  cannot  represent  "the  major  reeeon"  why 
low  income  familiee  aro  not  a  greater  percentage  of  the  child  end  dependent 
cere  credit.    (See  following  pege  for  IRS  breakdown  of  the  tax  credit  ueere  by 
incoae  level  and  by  taxable/non  taxable  etetue,) 

The  queetion  thet  muet  ariee  et  thie  point  ie  whether  the  child  end 
dependent  cere  tax  credit  ia  effectively  reaching  familiee  et  the  lower 
Incoae  levele.    To  fully  anewer  thie  queetion,  It  would  be  ncceeeary  to 
conduct  new  kinde  of  reseerch  and  eaapling  of  low  income  familiee. 

One  poeeibility  ie  thet,  like  the  uee  of  the  earned  incoM  tax  credit, 
the  child  cere  credit  eeema  too  complfex  to  uee.    Another  poeeibility  ie 
thet  eoM  low  income  faailiee  who  have  made  inforaal  child  care  ervengemeate 
with  neighbora  or  friende  may  not  take  advantage  of  the  credit  becauee  the 
child  cere  provider  le  not  reporting  the  payment  ee  income,  end  it  remalne 
pert  of  th\  "under ground"  economy. 

Utilization  atudlea  of  the  credit  aeen  appropriate.    Such  could  provide 
ueefu!  information  for  overell  analyeia  of  the  credit,  and  could  help  target 
information  to  those  faailiee  who  have  not  used  the  credit  in  the  peet. 
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Queotlone  of  Policy  and  Thtory 

Tht  child  cart  tar  credit  preeente  policy  quettlone  that  tart  not 
bten  widely  diacuaeed.    Tht  eradlt  provldtt  tign if leant  htlp  to  faalllaa 
with  children  In  child  can  program  outaldt  the  boat.    Tht  Majority  of 
tht  familita  who  racalvt  tht  benefit  of  tha  credit  (64Z)  are  above  the 
median  Income  level  for  faalllee.   Hoet  of  theae  families  In  the  ebove  median 
in  com  level  will  be  able  to  gain  a  greater  tax  reduction  from  uae  of  \ 
the  credit  than  from  the  exemption  for  dependent  children  built  Into  the 
tax  code  and  available  to  all  taxpaylng  faalllee. 

The  baelc  exemption  for  dependent  children  la  being  overahadowed  by  the 
uae  of  the  tax  credit  for  child  care.   Thia  ahould  pott  a  eerioue  conctm 
to  pollcymakare  btcauat  a  particular  benefit,  tht  crtdlt,  hat  developed  a 
greater  elgnlflcance  than  the  general  relief  offered  all  femillee  In  the 
exemption. 

Offering  tht  credit  and  Ite  tax  reducing  effect  may  actually  reeult  In 
a  loee  tqulty  In  our  tax  policy  by  being  wufalr  to  femillee  engaging  in 
the  traditional  mode  of  childraialng  with  one  parent  at  home.   Thia  would 
.'nult  If  theae  f*.  lliea,  already  aacrlf icing  a  ealary  for  tha  take  of 
childraialng,  were  required  to  pay  additional  or  higher  taxee  due  to  the 
child  care  credit  other,  two-Income,  femillee  were  ualng.   Theee  hlghtr 
taxee  would  mean  that  tha  famllltt  with  a  parent  a  home  were  ptying  for  the 
privilege  of  raining  their  own  children  by  higher  taxee,  in  addition  to 
aacrlf Icing  a  eecond  ealary. 

It  la  correctly  etated  that  an  ever  Increaaing  number  of  women  with 
children  under  the  age  of  five  years  ere  entt.*'  t  the  paid  labor  force. 
However,  according  to  "Child  Care  Arrangemente  of  Working  Mothtrtt  Junt  1982* 
of  tht  Centut  Bureau  (Serlee  P-23,  Huabtr  129) group  day  care  la  not  growing 
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•eparately  and  great. r  than  tha  car.  provided  by  other  family  member., 
euch  aa  grandmothere,  vhen  both  parent,  work.    The  .tudy  aleo  indicate, 
that  the  groupanoet  likely  to  uae  .roup  day  care  are  ein,le  wemec  who  ere 
head  of  their  houeeholde  or  highly  educated  and  highly  p.  14  merried 
women.   Group  day  care  doe.  not  km  to  b.  the  inevit.bl.  d«.tlny  and 
preferred  for.  of  care  for  pr.-echool  children. 

It  1.  alao  known  that  «ny  of  the  men  of  children  under  the  age  of 
five  would  prefer  fall- tine  child  r.ieing  work  to  p.id  employment 
out.ide  the  bone.    To  U.te,  policy  baa  not  re^onded  to  thin  preference. 
Many  fanlliea  would  be  willing  to  aacrifice  «  «€Cond  .alary  if  th.y 
could.   Policy  ha.  only  offered  aaalatance  to  tboae  famili..  that  are 
forced  out  of  th.  traditional  child  ralaing  mode. 

Do  we  a.  a  aociety  properly  appreciate  the  place  and  Importance  of 
parent,  who  pr.f.r  th.  traditional  atyle  of  ralaing  chUdrenT   Ave  we 
willing  to  con.id.r  new  approach.,  to  policy  that  would  take  into  account 
full  tlae  nothers? 

Truly,  the  current  tax  credit  can  «.en  coe..iv.  to  to  there  who  want 
4nd  f..l  they  ehould  and  wet  rala.  their  children  theamelvea.    Our  policy 
tell,  then  that  th.  algnificant  ..alatanc.  of  the  t«  crlit  will  be  their, 
only  if  they  enter  the  l.bor  fore,  leaving  what  to  then  is  thair  more 
important  work  et  hone. 

Policy  Optlona  for  tha  Future 

Policynekere  are  charged  with  reaponaibility  for  the  common  good  of 
their  aociety.    Th.  common  good  i.  „en  ..  being  ia=lu«iv.  of  th.  n..d. 
of  .11  p»r.on.i  th.  connon  good  1.  =or.  than  attention  to  th.  n«.d.  of 
the  majority,  rnd  certainly  more  than  the  need,  of  •  £«w. 

In  thl.  light  we  era  judge  that  the  tax  credit  for  child  car.  may  be 
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of  btntfit  when  ea  ta  sssn  by  its  bensf icleriss:  howevsr,  the  lowaat 
Id  com  groups  *ra  not  well  repreaented  hers.    In  •ddition,  tbs  credir 
can  bo  to  significant  for  sbovt  median  is  com  f  Mlliu  that  it  has  o 
gi eater  tax-reducing  offset  than  the  tax  exemption  for  dependent  cblldran. 
Finally,  the  credit  overlook*  famlliaa  vho  bava  aacrlficad  aa  In  com  to 
hava  a  parant  at  boM.    Tba  oradit  meede  examination  oo  tba  practical 
and  thaoratical  lavala. 

A  possible  aolutloa  to  tba  problem  of  tba  under-repreaentetlon  of  tba 
lowest  income  fsmlliss  In  tba  cradlt  mlgbt  b«  to  make  tba  cradlt  rafundabla. 
Bowaver,  wa  bava  aaan  that  this  would  not  bava  a  draMtlc  af fact  on  lov 
in  com  participation. 

Addressing  tba  *ha  cradlt  by  abort  median  in  com  families*  tba 

Congrats  baa  In  tba  m    »  adjustsd  tbc  cradlt  ao  that  It  la  btttar  oriented 
to  low  IncoM  fsmlliss.    Thla  appaara  to  ba  wary  appropriate,  and  nay 
be  furtbar  corrected  In  tba  tutors. 

Aa  regards  fsmlliss  with  a  parant  at  horn:  a  cradlt  for  full-tlM 
parents  msy  ba  created,  or  a  doubled  pereooal  exemption  for  the  federal 
IncoM  tax. 

These  possible  sdjustMnta  should  also  bs  complimented  by  a  new 
examination  of  the  way  policy  la  attentive  to  tha  naada  of  all  fsmlliss. 
Traditionally*  our  public  policy   baa  favored  tax  relief  to  f axil lea 
through  tha  ex  ration  for  dependant  children.    Tha  axaxptlon  la  preaently 
$1,000  for  each  dependent.    Tha  axaxptlon  has  grown  to  $1,000  from  tha 
$600  amount  in  1948.    Tba  alow  growth  of  ths  axaxptlon  (It  baa  not  even 
doubled)  indicates  a  paaeivity  toward e  tha  family  by  policymakers,  btceuss 
earnings  hava  grown  mora  than  seven-fold  since  1948.    There  la  certainly 
no  legal  requirement  that  the  exemption  keep  up  with  earnings  lavala,  but 
policy  baa  not  even  shown  much  of  an  in  tar  eat  In  even  trailing  cloMly 
behind. 
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It  hu  h.  «uUut.d  tft  If  th.  d.p«d«t  .nation  «t,  incr—rt, 
p.rh.,.  do«bl.d.  .11  t«  Wln«  fnu.  would  b.  hrtp*.  ,*.,;,„  ^  ' 
W  two-pir«t  Ubor  feret  pmlclp.tlon  ot  not.  ' 

Th.  tacr.—d  tort  of  th.  .x^ttot,  would  .U.  .Id  ,««,.  who  „. 
«t  curr«tl,  «trlnd  „d  „.  h«d.  of  hou«hold..   Th.  f.d.r.1  tn.  cod. 
provld..  .  lowr  lUbUit,  for  tu.  ct^or,  of  ux  flint.,  „d  th.  lncr«.d 
"caption  would  further  a...  thU  llnbllltT.  In  r.eognltlon  of  th. 
•cononlc  pnwn,  Uct  by  .m».  h«d.  of  W«hold.. 

M  at.rn.ti™  to  th.  inor-.^  ^tlo.  would  h.  «plnclo$  It  «tlrar 
«d  or«tln$  1„  a.  pUc.  .  t«  cr.dlt  for  d^ind„t  chtldr«  thnt  could 
b.  u.1  by  Ul  f,«uu.  with  .,u»l  t«n-r«ducln,  rwult..    A  difficulty 
»lth  th.  c»r™»t  «^,tlon  1,  th.t  th.  .ctwl  t«-r«lacln»  .ff.ct  of  th. 
M.000  motion  d.p«d.  o„  th.  mAtttul  ttx  nu  nd  froii 
l«co«.   th.  hl,h.r  th.  .dju-fd  ,ro..  £sc<»..  tb.  hlth.r  tU  valtt.  of  ^ 
""Ptl°0,  *  "*  «plncln»  It  would  hoy.  .  unlwr.a  wan.. 

A  fl«l  1t.rn.tlw.  to  th.  ^-ptlon  l0  thnt  of  th.  tail,  aiow»c. 
cooc.pt.  which  i.  prnctlcd  1„  mty  l»d«.trlnll«d  wtlon  «c^t  th. 
Unit*  St.t„.    u.t  mr,  .  .tudy  of  In..  UU  MR  FAWLHS  OH  THE  ntOVT 

un.  thi  TflEoir  avd  Piicna  or  FAMlT  allo.«cb  dMcrlb^  . 

apl-«utl»ofttl«rlc„f«Uw.llow«lci.Pro..^.   A  f«aiy  aiow„c.  • 
P«.r..  could  b.  cr„t*  or'th.  rtftdutii  of  th.  ttUtln,  nation,  th. 
b-.flt  of  .  f„ny  alo.„c„  pr0frM      ^  lt  ^  m  cwii^ 

1.  .11  kind,  of  A«rtc«  tmtUm.     It  would  h.v.  .  .Und.rd  b«.flt  «ount. 
ublch  If  «d.  tmbU>  could  tattbtx  nlmt  lt  tov>rd  lowr  ^ 

F-lly  awc^  „.  trtfltlowlly  prorld.d  on  .  ninthly  bum,  .ad  thU 
-ould  .olr.  th.  pr-piy^nt  orobl-  which  h..  h«nt.d  th.  child  „d  d^„d«t 
cart  tmz  crwit. 
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Conclusion 


The  child  and  dependent  care  tax  credit  wes  epproeched  with 
greet  optimism  *t  the  time  of  lte  InltUtlon.  However,  the  patterns  of 
use  of  the  :redlt  show  It  to  It  of  primary  benefit  to  ebove  median  income 
families.  The  committee  ie  also  aware  that  the  credit,  ae  e  benefit  which 
is  obtsined  once  e  year,  doee  not  meet  the  ongoing  needs  of  low  income 
famlllee  which  must  pay  for  care  arrangements  throughout  the  year.  Tat 
a  pre-payment  program  for  the  credit  would  be  very  difficult  to  establish. 

We  ehould  face  the  i>ossiblllty  that  the  credit  ae  preeently  etructured 
nay  not  be  euitable  for  continued  uee  due  to  its  inability  to  effectively 
help  low  income  famlllee  in  the  child  care  provielon  neede.    Continuing  to 
slant  the  credit  towerd  lower  income  famlllee  seems  most  epprcpriate. 
At  the  ease  time,  a  reconeideretlon  of  general  tex  policy  toward  ell  femiliee 
Will  overcome  the  lack  of  equity  preeent  for  those  famlllee  alreedy  eacrificing 
a  second  income  for  child  reiaing  purposes.    Theee  femiliee  witneee  the 
availability  of  a  tax  credit  which  will  deliver  a  greeter  reduction  in  taxee 
than  wii!  the  baeic  exemption  for  dependent  children. 

By  improving  the  tax  treatment  of  all  famlllee,  epecialixed  programs  euch 
ea  the  child  care  credit  would  become  less  eeeentlal.    It  cuuld  take  on  a 
new  shape  and  else  as  the  general  policy  treatment  of  ell  femiliee  ie 
improved.    Continuing  the  road  of  specialised  programs  only  enphaeisea  ths 
need  for  epecialired  program:  for  all  the  varied  family  etylee;  e  new  form 
of  tax  relief  for  famlllee  with  one  parent  at  home  in  chil«*  ralaing  la  an 
example  of  ruch  a  new  specialited  program  that  would  be  eacential. 

The  baaic  exemption  for  dependent  children  haa  been  neglected  over  the 
couree  of  the  laat  twenty  yeare,  yet  It  doee  have  the  promise  of  once  more 
becoming  an  Important  policy  tool.    A  dependent  tax  credit  or  family  allowance 
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progru  could  ttke  over  tht  mm  rol«  In  policy  u  do.o  tb«  current 
exe»ptlon.    ifce  credit  or  tllomac«,  properly  crefted,  could  quite 
potelbly  ellmlnete  the  need  for  the  epeclellred  child  cere  credit,  or 
certainly  piece  the   child  cere  credit  in  ite  pxiiDer^role  end  not  alio* 
It  to  overebedow  whet  ehould  be  the  prlnclpel  for.  of  relief  to  femUlee. 

Providing  for  the  nrede  of  children  It  e  eoclety'e  beet  Inrtttaent 
In  Ite  future.    At  economic  end  toe  lei  trende  lwoct  on  the  netlon'e 
fenUlee  It  le  Important  to  rtteln  euff  Iclent  flexlbUlty  In  profruw 
to  rttpond  to  cheating  eltuetlone  with  policy  propoeele  which  affirm 
end  eupport  the  work  of  femUlee. 

Chairman  Miller.  Thank  you. 
Ms.  Carnes. 

STATEMENT  OF  BETTY  V.  CARNES,  CHAIR,  EXECUTIVE  BOARD, 
CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATE  CREDENTIALING  COMMIS- 
SION; HUMAN  SERVICES  COORDINATOR,  STATE  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES  FINANCE  COMMISSION,  COLLTmSCsc 
Ms.  Carnes.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  my  name 
is  tfetty  Carnes  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  you  our  view  on  how  we  as  a  Nation  can  improve  the 
qUrS[rty  c£  child  care  services  for  our  youngest  citizens 

The  Child  Development  Associate,  CDA,  Credentialing  Commis- 
lon  is  a  coalition  of  national  professional  associations  concerned 
about  the  development  of  young  children  that  have  joined  together 
in  the  belief  that  the  best  way  to  improve  the  quality  of  child  care 
services  being  provided  to  our  Nation's  children  is  to  upgrade  the 
competence  of  the  adults  providing  that  care. 

We  believe  in  the  simple  proposition  that  it  is  the  skill,  the 
knowledge  and  the  commitment  of  the  adult  working  directly  with 
children  that  is  the  most  important  factor  in  determining  the  qual- 
ity or  care  being  provided. 

Our  commission  recognizes  the  fact  that  there  are  many  other 
factors  that  influence  the  quality  of  child  care  services  in  bur  coun- 
try. We  support  the  many  recommendations  that  you  will  receive 
from  a  wide  variety  of  groups  identifying  many  different  actions 
that  the  f  ederal  Government  can  take  to  improve  the  quality  of 
child  care  in  this  Nation.  . 

However,  based  on  our  belief  that  the  single  most  important  in- 
gredient in  that  formula  that  produces  quality  child  care  is  the 
competence  of  the  adult  providing  that  care,  we  likewise  believe 
that  the  single  most  important  thrust  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  make  to  improve  the  quality  of  child  care  in  this  coun- 
try would  be  to  support  programs  that  foster  the  personal  and  pro- 
fessional growth  of  professionals  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  problem  of  improving  quality  is  not  unique  to 
child  care.  It  is  a  problem  that  is  found  in  most  human  services 
and,  indeed,  m  most  areas  of  human  endeavor.  We  as  a  Nation 
have  addressed  it  many  times  before.  When  our  Nation  wanted  to 
improve  its  medical  services,  we  spent  money  on  improving  the 
training  of  doctors.  When  ',ve  were  concerned  about  our  children 
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falling  behind  the  children  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  math  and  sci-  ^ 
ence,  we  spent  money  to  improve  teacher  training.  When  we  decid-  '* 
ed  that  our  military  preparedness  was  vulnerable,  we  poured  | 
money  into  training  our  soldiers. 

There  are  many  precedents  across  a  wide  range  .of  areas  in  our 
history  of  the  Federal  Government  solving  a  problem  by  targeting 
resources  to  help  the  people  involved  in  that  endeavor  to  do  their 
jobs  better.  As  this  committee  has  recognized,  we  do  have  a  nation- 
al child  care  problem.  The  quality  of  child  care  services  across  this 
country  is  not  what  we  would  want  for  our  children.  The  commis- 


sion  recognizes  this  because  we  know  what  quality  child  care  is. 
The  professional  associations  that  have  worked  with  and  supported  ^ 
CDA  over  the  last  13  years  have  achieved  something  that  many 
professions  never  achieve:  We  have  come  to  agreement  on  what  ^ 
constitutes  quality.  We  have  developed  a  set  of  standards,  and  we  |>§ 
call  them  the  CDA  competency  standards^  that  define  what  a  com-  tgg 
petent  child  care  provider  does  with  children.  We  have  established  * 
standards  for  center-based  care  for  3-  to  5-year-olds  as  well  as  for  'm 
infants  and  toddlers.  We  have  established  standards  for  home  visi-  ]*M 
tors  and  by  early  next  year,  we  will  have  standards  for  family  day  ^| 
care  providers.  .  * 

If  all  the  providers  currently  caring  for  children  in  this  amntry  M 
provided  the  Wnd  of  services  described  in  our  standards,  this  com- 
mittee  would  not  be  here  today  asking  this  question.  The  plain  fact  *;3& 
is,  however,  that  they  do  not,  and  it  is  little  wonder.  The  child  care  ^ 
profession  offers  people  low  pay;  few  fringe  benefits,  poor  work^  _;r|| 


conditions,  little  prestige  and  a  very  intensive  and  demanding  jcb;  3 
People  who  work  in  this  field  do  it  because  they  want  to  helpf,® 
children  and  families.  However,  many  of  these  people  simply  do  ygg 
not  know  what  to  do  when  they  have  children  under  their  care.  *K 
CDA  provides  a  way  of  addressing  this  problem. 

At  CDA,  we  have  done  more  than  define  standards;  we  have  de- 
veloped a  program  that  teaches  people  how  to  reach  these  stand- 
ards,  test  them  to  make  sure  that,  in  fact,  they  do  reach  them,  and 
formally  recognizes  them  when  they  demonstrate  this  level  of  com- 
petence. This  combination  of  training,  assessment  and  credential- 
mg  is  what  the  CDA  program  is  all  about.  ' 

I  might  also  add  that  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  CDA 
is  the  direct  involvement  of  parents  in  the  assessment  of  theifr 
child's  teacher.  This  is  very  important  to  parents  and  to  their  chil- 
dren. . 

Just  recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  parent  in  Missouri  who  .  | 
had  participated  on  a  local  assessment  team.  She  said,  and  I  quote:  \ 
"When  a  candidate  completes  the  CDA  process  and  passes  in  each  ^ 
of  the  assessment  areas,  you  have  a  qualified  person  who  is  very  &l 
capable  of  caring  for  young  children,  and  as  a  mother  of  a  pre- 
school child,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  CDA  process.  I  feel  this  is  a  valuable  program  arid  I  am  glad  it 
existed  in  my  community.** 

CDA  has  involved  over  a  quarter  oi  a  million  parents  in  the  proc- 
ess of  having  an  imput  into  the  quality  of  care  their  child  is  receiy- .  5a 
ing.  If  more  parents  became  this  involved  in  the  care  their  child  is  J^. 
receiving,  we  would  be  less  likely  to  be  reading  about  instances  of  J| 
sexual  abuse  of  children  in  child  care  settings.  "  • 
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•The  CDA  experience  offers  child  care  professionals  the  opportu- 
nity to  improve  their  skills.  A  recent  national  survey  of  CDA's  re- 
vealed participants  clearly  believe  their  abilities  have  improved 
across  a  number  of  areas  and  that  acquisition  of  the  CDA  creden- 
tial is  an  affirmation  of  their  ability  to  demonstrate  their  compe- 
tencet  The  CDA  program  works.  It  offers  a  framework  for  address- 
ing this  national  problem. 

So  what  should  the  Federal  Government  do  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  child  care  services?  The  Federal  Government  should  tercet 
resources  to  promote  the  competence  of  childf  care  providere  This 
can  be  done  m  three  ways:  First,  the  Federal  Government  should 
continue  to  support  the  CDA  effort.  The  CDA  has  had  bipartisan 
support  since  its  inception  in  1971.  It  is  an  effective  professional 
preparation  program.  It  also  is  a  sound  investment 

It  is  relatively  inexpensive  compared  to  the  training  of  a  doctor 
a  high  school  teacher  or  a  soldier.  Not  only  does  it  yield  results! 
out  it  is  a  fine  example  of  how  Federal  dollars  can  leverage  State 
local,  and  private  sector  dollars.  Every  Federal  dollar  being  spent 
on  CDA  assessment  and  credentialing  is  being  matched  in  equal 
value  by  an  m-kind  contribution  from  the  profession,  as  well  as 
being  matched  by  fees  paid  by  candidates.  Continued  Federal  sup- 
port is  needed  to  enable  us  to  keep  our  system- of  training  assess- 
ment and  credentialing  in  place. 

Second,  the  Federal  Government  should  target  additional  re- 
sources into  helping  child  t.^  providers  pa  *  for  the"  professional 
preparation  that  they  need.  This  could  be  done  through  a  variety  of 
techniques:  Reestablishing  the  title  XX  training  provision  eliminat- 
ed in  1981;  establishing  a  tax  credit  for  child  care  providers  who 
£T  IS-fteir  own  trainuig;  establishing  a  loan  program  targeted 
to  the  child  care  population  or  earmarking  funds  in  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  for  child  care.  Due  to  the  low  wages  paid  to 
those  who  work  m  this  profession,  most  child  care  providers  simply 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  their  own  training. 

nrSfc;  *e..FBderal  Government  should  use  its  influence  to  im- 
prove State  licencing  standards  and  systems.  The  licensing  stand- 
A^wfu1^1"  \hZ  area  of  staff  qualifications,  need  to  be  up- 
F?der?1  Goyofnmont  can  use  its  influence  to  encou£ 
age  States  to  raise  the  drinking  age  in  order  to  protect  citizens  on 
our  highways,  it  can  certainly  use  its  influence  to  encourage  States 
to  carry  out  their  responsibility  to  protect  the  well-being  of  chil- 
dren  in  child  care. 

rhKiLgr^geiher,-W,e.  solve  this  Problem.  Every  American 
child  deserves  the  right  to  grow  and  develop  normally,  whether 

wfthTrnnt  "ft  ^  °T  ^  for  ^  Others. 

With  strong  national  leadership,  we  can  move  our  country  from 
being  a  nation  at  risk  to  being  a  nation  that  has  the  wisdom  to  pro- 
tect and  develop  its  most  valuable  national  resource 

I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity  to  present  my 
views  on  this  very  important  issue. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Betty  V.  Carnes  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  or  Betty  V.  Carnes,  Chairperson,  Child  Development 
Associate  [CDA]  Credentiaunq  Committee 

Mr.  ChiixBU,  members  of  the  Committee,  X  want  to  thank  you  for  providing  m 

th«  opportunity  to  share  with  you  our  view  on  how  mm,  as  •  nation,  can 

improve  the  totality  of  child  car*  services  for  our  youngest  citizens? 

/ 

The  Child  Development  Associate  (CDA)  Credentieling  Commission  is  e  coalition 
of  national  professional  associations  concerned  about  the  development  of 
young  children  that  have  joined  together  in  the  belief  that  the  best  nay  to 
ias>rov«  the  quality  of  child  care  services  being  provided  to  our  nation's 
children  is  to  upgrade  the  competence  of  the  adults  providing  that  care.  We 
believe  in  the  sijaple  proposition  that  it  is  the  skill,  the  knowledge,  and 
the  commitment  of  the  adult  working  directly  with  children  that  is  the  sett 
important  factor  in  determining  the  quality  of  care  being  provided. 

This  belief  not  only  represents  the  collective  judgement  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  professionals  working  in  the  field  of  child  care  that  make  up 
our  combined  membership,  but  it  is  also  supported  by  the  best  empirical 
research.  Both  the  National  Day  Care  Study  and  the  Family  Day  Care  Study 
have  found  significant  relationships  between  the  specialised  training  of 
adults  and  the  development  of  children  in  care. 

Our  Commission  recognises  the  fact  that  there  are  many  factors  that  influence 
the  quality  of  child  care  services  in  our  country,  me  support  the  many  ' 
recommendations  that  you  will  receive  from  a  wide  variety  of  groups 
identifying  many  different  actions  that  the  Federal  government  can  take  to 
improve  the  quality  of  child  care  in  this  nation.  However,  based  on  our 
oelief  that  the  single  most  imj  ->rtant  ingredient  in  the  formule  that  produces 
quality  child  care  is  the  competence  of-  the  adult,  providing  the  service,  we 
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likewise  believe  that  the  single  most  important  thrust  that  the  rederal 
government  could  make  to  improve  the  quality  of  child  care  in  this  country 
would  be  to  aupport  programs  that  foster  the  personal  and  professional  growth 
of  professionals  in  this  field.  ' 

This  problem  of  improving  quality  is  not  unique  to  child  care.  It  is  a 
problem  that  is  found  in  most  human  services  and,  indeed,  most  areas  of  human 
endeavor.  We  as  a  nation  have  addretsed  it  many  times  before.  Vhen  our 
nation  wanted  to  improve  its  medical  services,  we  spent  money  on  isproving 
the  training  of  doctors.  When  we  were  concerned  about  our  children  falling 
behind  children  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  math  and  science,  we  spent  money  to 
improve  teacher  training,  when  we  decided  that  our  military  preparedness  was 
vulnerable,  we  poured  money  into  tr lining  our  soldiers.  There  are  many 
precedents  acros.  a  wide  range  of  areas  in  our  history  of  the  Federal 
govems*nt  solving  a  problem  by  targeting  resources  to  help  the  people 
involved  in  that  endeavor  do  their  jobs  better. 

As  this  Committee  has  recognised,  we  do  have  a  national  child  care  problem. 
The  quality  of  child  care  services  across  this  country  is  not  what  we  would 
want  for  our  children.  We  recognise  this  because  we  know  what  quality  child 
care  is.  The  professional  associations  that  have  worked  with  and  supported 
CDA  over  the  last  thirteen  >ears  have  achieved  something  that  uany 
professions  never  achieve.  We  have  come  to  agreement  on  what  constitutes 
quality.  We  have  developed  a  set  of  standards  —  we  call  them  the  "COA 
Competency  standards"  —  that  define  what  a  competent  child  care  provider 
does.  They  define  how  to  establish  and  maintain  a  safe  and  healthy  learning 
environment  for  children*  how  to  advance  physical  and  intellectual 
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compatenca«  how  to  support  9001*1  and  emotional  davelopment,  as  well  at 
provide  poaitiva  guidance  and  diaciplinai  how  to  eatabliah  poaitiva  and 
productiva  ralatlonahipa  with  familiaai  how  to  enaura  a  wall-run,  purpoaaful 
prograai  raaponaiva  to  participant  naadat  and  how  to  maintain  a  commitment  to 
profeaaionalism.  Ha  hava  aatabliahad  standarda  for  center-based  cara  for 
three  to  fivs  yaax  olds,  as  wall  a*  for  infant*  and  toddlara.  Ha  hava 
aatabliahad  standarda  for  hoaa  viaitorai  and,  by  aarly  next  year,  we'll  have 
atandards  for  family  day  care  providare.  If  all  the  providera  currently 
caring  for  children  in  thia  country  provided  the  kind  of  service  described 
in  our  standarda,  thia  Committee  vould  net  hava  to  be  malting  thia  quaation. 

The  fact  ia,  bowevar,  that  they  do  not^.  And  it  ia  littla.  wonder.  The  child 
oare  profaaaion  offara  peopla  low  pay,  few  fringe  benefits,  poor  working 
condition*,  little  praatige,  and  a  very  intensive  and  demanding  job.  Peopla 
who  work  in  thia  fiald  do  it  because  they  want  to  help  children  and  familiea. 
But  many  of  thase  peopla  simply  do  not  know  what  to  do  when  they  have 
children  under  their  cars.  You  don't  become  a  axil led  child  care  provider 
without  training.  Tat,  in  many  atatea  in  thia  country,  you  need  littla  more 
than  to  be  IB  yaara  old,  immunised,  and  breathing  to  work  in  child  care. 
Child  cara  providare  in  thia  country  need  and  want  good  training. 

CDA  providaa  a  way  of  addraaaing  thia  problem.  At  CDA  we've  done  more  then 
dafined  the  atandarda,  wa'va  devalopad  a  program  that  teachea  people  how  to 
reach  thase  standards,  tests  them  to  make  sure  that  they  in  fact  do  raach 
them,  and  formally  racognisea  their  accompliatment  when  they  -achieva  this 
levsl  of  compatenca.  This  combination  of  training,  assessment  and 
credential ing  ia  what  the  CDA  program  ia  all  about.    Here's  how  it  works. 
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COA  training  is  provided  by  hundreds  of  institutions  around  the  country,  most 
of  the*  college,  or  universities.  Training  includes  a  combination  of 
academic  and  field-based  experiences.  CDA  assessment  and  credentialing  is 
provided  through  one  organisation  —  the  COA  National  Credentialing  Program 
-  which  is  currently  being  administered  by  Bank  Street  College  of  Education. 
CD*  assessments  are  conducted  by  Local  Assessment  Teams  and  occur  on  site. 
The  Local  Assessment  Team  include  the  Candidate,  an  Advisor,  a  Parent/ 
Community  Representative,  and  a  nationally  trained  COA  Representative. 
Candidates  judged  to  be  competent  receive  a  national  professional  credential 
awarded  by  the  CDA  Credentialing  Commission. 

Since  the  program  became  operational  in  1975,  it  has  grown  in  sire  and  scope. 
Over  15,000  persons,  from  every  state  in  the  union,  have  now  earned  the  COA 
Credential  and  thousands  more  are  currently  in  CDA  trailing.  COA  has '  b*en 
expanded  to  include  caregivers  working  in  center,  with  intents  through  five 
year  olds,  home  visitors  and  (by  1985)  family  day  care  providers.  A  bilingual 
•penalisation  is  also  available.  Recognition  of  the  CDA  Credential  has 
grown- to  the  point  where  over  half  the  states  have  now  incorporated  it  into 
their  licensing  standards. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  CDA  is  the  direct  involvement  of 
parents  in  the  assessment  of  their  child's  teacher.  This  is  very  important 
to  them  and  to  their  children.  Just  recently  we  received  e  letter  from  a 
parent  in  Missouri  who  had,  participated  on  a  Local  Assessment  Team.  She 
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When  e  Candidate  compute,  the  CDA  proce..  and  passes 
in  each  of  the  assessment  areas,  you  have  e  qualified 
person  who  is  very  capable  of  caring  for  young  children 
...  as  a  mother  of  a  preschool  child,  I  am  pleased  £> 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  CDA 
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CDA  has  involved  ov«r  a  quarter  of  cu tail  lion  parent*  in  the  process  of  having 
en  input  into  the  quality  of  care  their  child  i*  receiving.  If  eore  parent* 
became  thia  involved  in  the  care  their  child  ie  receiving,  we  vould  be  leee 
likely  to  read  about  incidents  of  the  sexual  abuse  of  children  in  chi/d  care 
settings. 

The  CDA  experience  offers  child  care  profeeeionale  the  opportunity  to  improve 
their  ekills.  A  recent  national  eurvey  of  CDA*  revealed  participant*  clearly 
believe  their  abilities  have  improved  across  a  number  of  area*  and  that 
acquisition  of  the  credential  ie  an  affirmation  of  their  ability  to 
demonetrat*  their  competence.  The  vast  majority  of  COA*  believe  that  the 
experience  had  a  poeitive  and  pervesive  effect  on  their  lives:  97%  felt  ths 
experience  poeitive ly  affected  their  e elf-confidence i  93%  felt  a  poeitive 
effect  on  their  work  with  children?  and  64.2%  felt  a  poeitive  impact  on  their 
relationships  with  their  own  children. 

Many  people  in  ths  survey  spoke  of  gaining  a  better  understanding  of  child 
development  theoriee,  which  for  the  first  time  provided  them  with  a  rationale 
for  the  classroom  activities  they  planned.  Similarly,  othsr*  wrote  about  CDA 
as  the  organising  principle  which  brought  into  focus  previous  sarly  childhood 
knowledge  and  experience.    For  example,  a  CDA  from  Alabama  wrote : 


■When  I  firet  began  working,  it  was  my  loys  for 
children  along  with  bit*  •  of  knowledge  gathered  from 
experience  that  helped  me  keep  my  class  moving.  The 
CDA  has  changed  ell  of  that.  My  activities  are  no 
longer  hit  and  ml**  or  guesework." 


The   result*  of  this  survey  of  CDA*   are  consistent  with  other  etudiss 

investigating  the  CDA  program's  impact  on  self-confidence,  job  performance 

« 

with  children,  and  educational  aspiration*.    Peters  and  Sutton  (in  press),  in 
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.  tody  of  K^d  start  t^cfcw.  imroW*  i»  CM  tr.tnin,,  found  .inilar 
tx**..  Tbw.  tt«d.  «,  «t«  corroborate  by  .  *ca«t  national  .urwy-of 
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d".Xoj-«,t  of  individu.1  .t^f  — Ur..  Th.  CM  progr..  vorx..  -  It  cff.r,  . 
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So  *nt  .hould  tkl  Mml  9»~  do  to  1-ptow  tb.  quality  of  child  car.- 
«r»ic.?  Th.  radaral  jov.ra«t  rtould  Urg.t  r..ourc..  to  prcoot.  thi> 
conp.unc.  of  cbUd  cm.  provid.™.   Thi.  cm  b.  don.  in  thfa.  my.. 
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hM  M  biP*rtl"n  "WO1*  it.  incaption  in  X97X.    It  i.  „  .ffacu™. 

profMionU  pr.p«.Uon  pro,r».    It  1,  .  ^  i^t.    It  i.  r.I.tiv.Iy 
in«p«.iv.  oo^a  to  th.  training  of  .  doctor.  .  hi*  .chooj  taachar.  or  . 
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F«i.r.l  dollar,  can  x««w  .tata.  local,  ,.ctor  ^ 

Fad.r.1  dollar  b*ing  «p«it  on  CM  ...„«,t  and  cr*Unt^lin,  1.  bain, 
~td»d  in  aqual  valu.  by  an  in-kind  contribution  fro.  th.  prof.aaio».  „ 
wall  u  bains  "atchad  by  fa*,  paid  by  Candidate. . 

S.cond.  tb.  r«j.ru  ^.n^t  would  ur*t  additional  r«ourc  into 
training  for  child  cr,  prorid*:..  Thi.  could  b.  don.  through  .  vari.ty  of 
fchniqu...  «..UbIUhing  th.  TitX.  xx  training  provl.ion  .Xi.iwud  in 
198X.  wtabXUhln,  .  tar  cradit  for  child  car.  proridar.  rto  inra.t  in  th.ir 
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own  training,  establishing  a  loan  program  targeted  to  this  population,  or 
fc&rmarking  funds  in  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  for  child  care.  Due  to 
the  low  wsges  paid  to  those  who  work  in  this  profession,  most  child  care 
providers  sisply  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  their  own  training.  ^ 

Third,  the  Federal  government  should  use  its  influence  to  improve  state 
licensing  standards  and  systems.  The  licensing  standards,  particularly  in 
the  area  o*  staff  qualifications,  need  to  be  upgraded.  If  the  Federal 
government  can  use  its  influence  to  encourage  states  to  raise  the  drinking 
age  in  order  to  protect  citizens  on  our  highways,  it  can  certainly  use  its 
influence  to  encourage  states  to  carry  out  their  responsibility  to  protect 
the  well-being  of  children  in  child  care. 

working  together,  we  can  solve  this  problem.  Every  American  child  deserves 
the  right  to  grow  and  develop  normally,  whether  they* re  home  with  their 
parents  or  being  cared  for  by  others.  With  strong  national  leadership,  we 
can  move  our  country  from  being  e  nation  at  risk  to  being  a  nation  that  has 
the  wisdom  to  protect  and  develop  its  most  vsluable  national  resource. 
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Chairman  Miller.  Thank  you. 
Warlene  Gary. 

STATEMENT  OF  WARLENE  GARY,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR, 
GOVERNMENT  RELATIONS,  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
Ms.  Gary.  Thank  you. 

I  Warlene  Gary,  associate  director  of  government  relations 
to.  the  National  Education  Association.  I  come  to  you  today  wear- 
ing several  hats,  representing  1.7  million  of  the  Nation's  public 
school  teachers,  educational  support  personnel,  and  higher  educa- 
tional faculty. 

I  also  wear  iae  hat  of  a  teacher,  and  I  wear  the  hat  of  a  parent 
of  two  daughers,  9  and  13  years  old.  I  am  in  my  second  year  of 
mothering-by-telephone,  as  Judy  Mann  talked  about  yesterday  in 
her  article  for  those  of  you  who  saw  that.  So  I  have  latchkey  kids 
from  3  to  6  until  I  get  home  because  thare  is  no  decent  available 
service  in  my  community  for  my  children. 

We  are  pleased  to  present  our  views  on  child  care.  We  commend 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth, 
and  Families  for  sponsoring  these  hearings  to  gather  recommendr  - 
tions  on  the  direction  our  Nation  should  follow  to  ensure  solutions 
for  this  critical  national  need. 

NEA  recognizes  the  important  contribution  that  a  strong  founda- 
tion of  early  childhood  education  can  mean  for  a  young  person's  in- 
tellectual, physical,  and  emotional  development  during  the  school 
years.  This  recognition  is  reflected  in  our  recently  released  "NEA 
Blue  Ribbon  Task  Force  on  Educational  Excellence  Report,  an 
Open  Letter  to  America  on  Schools,  Students,  and  Tomorrow," 
which  recommends  that  developmental  education  of  students  begin 
at  the  age  of  4  and  precede  kindergarten. 

While  NEA's  comments  today  revolve  around  the  needs  of  Amer- 
ica s  children,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  NEA  supports  the  con- 
cept of  care  for  other  family  members  such  as  elderly  relatives  as 
well.  It  is  well  known  that  our  population  is  aging  and  that  women, 
the  tradifaonal  caretakers  of  the  elderly  and  infirm  members  of  our 
extended  families,  are  continuing  to  enter  the  work  force  in  greater 
numbers.  There  is  a  vacuum  of  services  which  our  society  must  ad- 
dress. Extending  the  concept  of  dependent  care  to  all  members  of 
the  family  is  our  ultimate  goal. 

I  am  going  to  shorten  some  of  my  comments,  but  I  am  submit- 
ting my  total  prepared  statement  for  the  record. 

Chairman  Miller.  It  will  be  included  in  the  record. 

Ms.  Gary.  OK. 

The  NEA  has  long  supported  quality  universal  child  care  for  this 
Nation  s  young.  We  fought  hard  for  the  passage  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Child  Development  Act  of  1971  and  we  have  consistently  sup- 
ported Federal  legislative  initiatives  which  lend  support  to  States 
and  localities  to  provide  this  most  vital  service  to  our  Nation's 
youth  and  families. 

The  appendices  which  you  will  find  noted  are  our  resolutions 
coming  out  of  our  highest  policymaking  body  this  summer  in  Min- 
neapolis. 
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NEA  believes  the  public  school  should  be  involved  in  the  early 
childhood  education  of  children.  We  recognize  that  these  early 
formative  years  for  a  child  are  those  on  which  the  foundation  for 
the  remainder  of  his  or  her  academic  achievement  rest.  It  is,  there- 
fore, fitting  that  the  lc^al  public  schools  which  are  generally  neigh- 
borhood oriented  be  utilized  for  programs  in  child  development, 
child  care,  and  special  education.  # 

The  Federal  Government  has  responsibility  for  providing  incen- 
tives and  assistance  to  local  school  districts  to  develop  programs 
that  utilize  trained  and  certified  personnel.  These  child  care  pro- 
grams must  be  developed  with  strong  parental  involvement  in  con- 
sidering youngsters'  physical,  intellectual,  emotional,  and  social 
needs.  They  must  as  well  take  into  account  the  children's  cultural 
and  ethnic  backgrounds  with  great  attention  paid  to  the  children's 
family  ties  and  values. 

We  believe  that  such  programs  must  be  readily  accessible  to 
handicapped  children. 

Care  for  our  youngest  children  is  vital  and  so  is  the  need  for  pre- 
school and  poskschool  care.  Often  these  young  students,  who  are 
sometimes  treated  as  adults,  even  though  they  are  still  youngsters, 
must  spend  morning  and  evening  hours  alone  and  unsupervised, 
better  referred  to  as  latchkey  children.  They  are  lonely  and  fre- 
quently at  risk. 

Pre-school  and  post-school  children  should  be  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  that  is  developed  for  our  chTdren.  NEA  believes  that 
such  programs  should  include  the  opportu  ity  for  children  to  par- 
ticipate in  study  skill  sessions,  counseling  and  guidance,  in  addition 
to  recreational  activities. 

Many  communities  have  developed  school-based  programs  which 
should  be  encouraged  by  all  levels  of  government.  Here  I  would 
like  to  say,  we  talk  about  Federal,  State,  and  local  roles.  I  think 
the  Federal  Government's  role  in  all  of  this  has  to  be  to  provide 
models  and  incentives  down  to  the  State  and  local  level.  It  is  clear- 
ly a  partnership  that  will  make  all  this  work.  There  is  no  one  pan- 
acea for  figuring  out  how  we  can  help  the  child  care  problem,  but 
it  has  to  be  a  partnership. 

In  addition,  there  should  be  a  special  focus  on  schools  or  commu- 
nities with  large  numbers  of  single  parents  or  where  both  parents 
work  outside  the  home.  The  House-approved  School  Facilities  Child 
Care  Act  calling  for  the  utilization  of  unused  school  facilities  for 
after  school  care  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  providing  badly 
needed  care  for  those  chilc'ren  with  working  parents. 

Utilizing  otherwise  unused  public  school  buildings  after  hours, 
during  holidays,  and  dur.ng  school  vacations  makes  for  sound 
social  and  fiscal  policy.  We  urge  enactment  of  this  legislation.  I  will 
not  go  into  the  cost  of  child  care. 

Availability  of  child  care  services  is  a  major  hindrance  for  par- 
ents. Costs  can  often  be  prohibitive,  especially  for  low-income  fami- 
lies. Clearly,  private  for-profit  care  must  not  be  the  only  alterna- 
tive for  our  Nation's  families.  Let  me  footnote  this.  Four  years  ago, 
when  I  was  Executive  Director  of  the  President's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  Women,  that  Committee  put  out  the  report,  "Voices  for 
Women."  We  traveled  all  over  this  country  and  took  testimony 
from  women.  We  went  into  the  Indian  community,  the  Hispanic 
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community,  every  community  across  this  Nation.  That  committee 
made  a  recommendation  4  years  ago.  Sometimes— Martin  Luther 
King  used  to  talk  about  the  paralysis  of  analysis.  There  is  definite- 
ly a  need  for  child  care  for  low-income  families. 

Out  of  those  hearings,  there  was  talk  about  using  the  elderly  to 
provide  services  for  young  children.  That  was  raised  by  Congress- 
man Loate  as  an  alternative,  because  there  are  plenty  of  elderly 
people  looking  for  something  to  do.  My  experience  in  this  day  and 
age  with  some  of  the  elderly  is  they  want  to  be  as  busy  as  the 
young  people  and  do  not  want  dependent  care  for  themselves 

I  came  up  with  two—both  my  grandparents— my  children's 
grandparents  did  ?-ot  want  to  take  care  of  children.  They  wanted  to 
spend  the  twilight  of  their  years  traveling  and  doing  things  that 
they  had  never  done  because  they  had  children,  so  that  obviously  is 
a  problem.  But  for  those  folks  who  can  find  that  kind  of  care,  that 
is  one  way  to  deal  with  it. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  Mr.  Reagan's  record.  His  record  stands 
for  itself  on  child  care,  which  is  absolutely  nil.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  at  this  point  that  I  monitor  block  grants  and  it  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous piece  of  legislation  in  terms  of  how  the  funds  are  not  target- 
ed for  those  purposes  that  it  was  laid  out  for.  So  I  would  say  to  you 
that  tne  block  granting  of  title  XX  did  not  help  at  all. 

In  addition  to  supporting  a  comprehensive  approach  to  child  care 
services  based  on  the  well-being  and  education  it  can  help  to  brine 
our  youngsters,  the  NEA  cites  another  more  serious  need  for  such 
services.  Studies  have  shown  that  child  care  services  often  have 
proven  effective  m  protecting  children  from  physical,  sexual,  and 
emotic-ial  abuse,  as  well  as  neglect  by  parents.  This  is  corroborated 
by  a  National  Center  on  Child  Abuse  study  showing  that  in  more 
;o§J?  one-<Juarter  of  the  600,000  child  abuse  and  neglect  cases  in 
lvgUf  abusive  families  had  no  relief  from  their  child-rearing  tasks 
and  that  only  6  percent  of  those  abused  or  neglected  children  re- 
ceived child  cere. 

NEA  strongly  supports  legislation  which  would  establish  and 
fund  programs  aimed  at  eliminating  abuse  of  children  at  all  ages. 
We  believe  that  legislation  supportive  of  child  care  services  would 
be  a  positive  step  in  helping  to  alleviate  the  growing  problem  of 
child  abuse  in  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  we  recognize 
that  child  care  centers  may  not  always  be  the  safest  harbors  for 
our  children  s  health  and  well-being.  The  current  scandals  involv- 
ing sexual  and  physical  abuse  of  children  in  centers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  prove  that  centers  must  have  a  set  of  stand- 
ards which  govern  their  structure  and  operation 

Ongoing  parental  involvement  is  a  must  as  well.  NEA  sees  a  key 
ISkvu  w6?1  Government  in  helping  States  and  localities  to 
establish  a  basic  level  of  standards  for  privately  and  publicly  sup- 
ported child  care  centers  alike.  We  must  work  to  ensure  our  youn£ 
ster  s  physical  and  emotional  well-being. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  clear  from 
this  short  overview  that  a  comprehensive  national  policy  on  child 
crre  is  long  overdue  We  at  the  NEA  believe  firmly  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  should  play  an  important  role  in  aiding  States  and 
localities,  as  well  as  parents,  in  developing  quality  care  programs 
that  are  accessible  to  all  families. 
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In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the 
National  Education  Association  appreciates  this  opportunity  to 
present  its  views  and  recommendations  on  this  important  socia 
concern.  NEA  stands  ready  to  work  with  you  in  pursuing  the  goal 
of  quality  care  for  our  children  and  for  our  family  members  in 
need 

[Prepared  statement  of  Warlene  Gary  follows:] 
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Prepared  Stayement  op  Warlene  Gary,  Associate  Director  op  Government 

Relations,  NEA 

Nr.  Chairman  and  Motors  of  the  Committeet 

The  national  Education  Association  (NBA)  —  represenMn?  1.7 
million  of  this  nstion's  public  school  teachers,  educational 
support  psrsonntl,  and  higher  education  faculty  in  every  ststt  of 
tht  onion  —  is    piessed  to  prastnt  its  views  on  child  cart.  Kt 
cossitnd  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  tht  Stltct  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families,  for  sponsoring  thtst  htarings  to  gathtr 
recommendations  on  tht  dirtction  our  nation  should  follow  to 
tnsurt  solutions  for  this  critical  national  nttd. 

NBA  recognises  tht  important  contribution  that  a  strong 
foundation  of  tarly  childhood  education  can  atan  for  a  yoking 
person's  intellectual,  physical,  and  emotional  development  during 
tht  school  years.    This  recognition  i„  rtflected  in  our  recently 
released  NEA  Blue  Ribbon  Task  Force  on  Educational  Excellence 
report  %An  Open  Letter  to  America  On  Schools,  students,  and 
Tomorrow,1  which  recocmends  that  developmental  education  of 
students  should  begin  at  the  age  of  four  and  8hould  preceed 
kindergarten. 

while  NEA'  a  comments  today  revolve  around  the  needs  of 
America's  children,  it  should  be  noted  that  NEA  supports  the 
concept  of  care  for  other  family  members  such  as  elderly 
relatives  as  well,    it  U  well  tnown  that  our  population  is 
aging,  and  that  women,  the  traditional  caretakers  of  the  elderly 
and  infirx.  members  of  our  extended  families,  are  continuing  to 
enter  the  workforce  in  greater  numbeis.    ?here  is  a  vacuum  of 
services  which  our  eociecy  must  address.    Extending  the  concept 
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of  d*nnd*nt  car*  to  all  Mbiri  of  the  family  is  our  ultimate 
goal. 

NEA  Support  for  Chile*  Cart  longstanding 

Tht  SEA  ha*  long  supported  quality,  universal  child  care  for 
this  nations  young.    Wt  fought  hard  for  passage  of  tha 
Comprehensive  Child  Development  Act  of  1971,  and  have 
consistently  supported  ftdtral  legislative  initiatives  vhich  land 
support  to  states  and  localities  to  providt  this  moat  vital 
servict  to  our  nation's  youth  and  familits. 

Tht  apptndictc  contaii.  HEA  rtsolutions  on  tht  subjtct  which 
vert  passed  by  the  1984  Rtprtstntativt  Assembly,  NEVs  hightst 
policy-making  body.  SEA's  concern  with  quality  child  car* 
includes  pre-school  youngsters  and  latchkey  cMldren  —  those 
school  age  youngsters  who  are  left  alone  befor*  and  after  school. 
Why  the  Need  for  Child  Care 

Statistically,  the  case  for  child  care  has  been  made 
repeatedly  over  the  y*ars.  A  few  figures  highlight  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive  solution  to  the  problem. 

♦  Today,  nearly  7  million  children  13  y*ars  of  ag*  or 
younger,  more  than  one  in  six  -  »*y  be  going  without 
adult  supervision  for  part  oi  the  day; 

♦  Many  of  these  youngsters  live  in  one-parent  families  where 
the  parent  vorki; 

♦  Often  these  children  live  in  houskolds  headed  by  a  single 
female  whrc  they  are  more  likely  to  live  in  poverty  than 
are  those  in  two-parent  families} 

♦  By  1990  — 
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tht  XS.8.  will  havt  roughly  23  million  childrtn  undtr  tht 
tga  of  6,  and  29  million  agtd  6  through  13; 
about  half  of  prtachoo?  childrtn  and  ntarly  60  ptrctnt  of 
achool-agtd  cMldrtn  will  havt  mothtra  in  tht  workforce; 
»ort  than  4  Million  childrtn  than  at  prtatnt  will  nttd 
full-timt  child  cart* 
early  Childhood  Httda 

NBA  btlltvta  tht  public  achoola  should  bt  involvtd  in  tht 
tarly  childhood  tducation  of  childrtn.    Wt  rtcognlst  that  thtat 
tarly  formativt  ytara  for  a  child  art  thoat  on  which  tht 
foundation  for  tht  ramaindtr  of  hla  or  htr  academic  achlevtmtnt 
raata.  It  la  thtrtfort  fitting  that  tht  local  public  achoola 
which  art  gtntrnlly  ntighborhcod-oritnttd  bt  utilixtd  for 
programa  in  child  davelopwnt,  chil<2  cart,  and  aptclal  aducation. 
ttie  ftdtral  govarnmtnt  baa  rtaponaibility  for  providing 
incantivta  ar.d  aaalatanct  to  local  achool  diatricta  to  dtvtlop 
program*  that  utilitt  tralntd  and  ctrtifitd  ptraonnal. 

Thtat  child  cart  progreaa  auat  bt  dtvtloptd  with  atrong 
partntal  involvement,  and  conaldtrlng  youngatera*  physical, 
intellectual,  taotional  and  aocial  needs.  Thty  must  aa  wall  takt 
Into  account  tht  childrtn'a  cultural  and  tthnic  bacagrounda  with 
great  atttntion  paid  to  tht  childrtn' a  family  tlta  and  valuta. 
Antf  wt  btlitvt  that  auch  program*  auat  bt  rtadily  acctaalblt  to 
hanaZcaPptd  childrtn. 

School-Age  Childrtn  Nttd  cart  Too 

Cart  for  our  youngtat  childrtn  is  vital,  ard  ao  la  tht  nttd 
for  pre-  and  poat-achool  cart.    Ofttn  thtat  young  students  —  wto 
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act  soattiats  traatad  as  adults  tvtn  though  thty  art  still 
younfsttrs  —  aust  spand  morning  and  trailing  hours  alon«  And 
unsuparvisad.    Euphaaistically  zafartd  to  as  latchkty  childrtn, 
thty  art  lontly,  and  fraquantly  at  risk*.  Pra-  and  post-school 
csra  should  bt  part  of  coaprthtnsivt  plan  that  is  dtvtloptd  for 
our  childrtn.    K*A  baliawas  that  such  programs  should  includt  tht 
opportunity  for  childrtn  to  participatt  in  study-skill  stssions 
and  counatling  and  guidancs,  in  addition  to  rtcrtational 
sctiwitias.    Many  coaaunltiss  hart  dawtloptd  achool-baatd 
programs  which  should  bt  tncouragtd  by  all  lavtls  of  govtrnaant* 
in  addition,  thara  should  bt  a  sptcial  fccus  on  schools  or 
coaaunitits  with  larga  numbtrs  of  singlt  parants  and  whara  both 
par ants  work  outsida  tht  host.    Tht  Houst-approYtd  School 
rscilitits  Child  Cart  Act,  calling  for  tht  ttiliiation  of  unusad 
achool  facilitias  for  afttr  school  cart,  is  a  sttp  in  tht  right 
dirtction  to  providing  badly  nttdtd  cart  for  thost  childrtn  with 
working  parants*    Utilising  othtrwist  unustd  public  school 
buildings  afttr  hour*,  during  holidays,  and  during  school 
vacations  aakas  for  sound  social  and  fiscal  policy,  wt  urgt 
tnsctatnt  of  this  It g illation. 
Child  Cart  Costs  High 

Tht  costs  to  partnts  of  our  currant  and  inadtqustt  patchwork 
quilt  of  child  cart  strvicts  sccording  to  figurts  coapiltd  by  tht 
Childrtn* s  Dtftnst  fund  this  yaar,  srt  high: 

*  Tht  svtragt  cost  for  infants  taktn  cart  of  in  groups  or 
ctnttrs  is  bttwttn  13,000  and  15,000  par  yaar 

•  for  childran  bttwttn  th«  agts  of  3-5,  svtragt  cost  of 
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group  car*  It  between  $2,200  and  $3,200  per  year 
*   Car*  for  school  to*  children  runs  on  tat  aYertge  of 
between  $10  and  $50  weekly. 
Availability  of  chUd  cart  sterlet.  Is  a  najor  hindrance  for 
parente  and  cottt  can  ofttn  bt  nore  prohibitive,  tsptclally  for 
lower-lncone  feallies.    Clearly  private,  for-profit  cart  suit  not 
bt  tht  only  alternative  for  our  nation*  ■  feniliee. 

Leadership  at  tht  national  level  i,  critical  to  neet  this 
unnet  challenge.  Although  we  hart  sttn  encouraging  signs  fro.  tht 
Congress,  including  tht  crtatlon  of  this  very  Cosalttee,  tht 
•'■saga  coning  tim  tht  white  Houst  .met  1981  can  only  bt  road 
as  nost  dl.couraglng.    Prt.ldtnt  Xoagan,  at  htad  of  an 
Adnlni.tratlon  which  calls  "itself  pro-family,  has  nontthtlt.s 
prtstnttd  no  now  federal  inititiativee  for  chUd  cart  services— 
which  would  in  fact  aid  nil  lions  of  fanllies.  ,uther,  tht  Rtagan 
Adninlstratlon  has  done  ham  to  tht  ont  progran  at  tht  ftdtral 
lavtl  -  Titlt  xx  social  Strvices  -rogran  -  which  has  htlptd 
llttrally  Billions  of  fanUlts  ovtr  tht  years. 

Tht  Rtagan  Adninlstratlon  In  FT  '82  proposed  placing  Title 
XX  into  a  block  grant  and  cutting  its  funding  by  nort  than  20 
percent,    in  addition,  tht  block  grant  ellainated  tht  ftdtral 
rtqulrtntnt  that  $200  nillion  in  Titlt  XX  funds  bt  stt  asldt  for 
atatt.  to  iptnd  for  child  cart  alone.    Tht  block  grant  also 
dropptd  the  rtqulrtntnt  that  sUtas  supply  $1  for  tvtry  $3  in 
ftdtral  Titlt  XX  nonty  received.    Tht  Adninlstratlon  atttnpttd  to 
slain  funding  f.r  Titlt  XX  in  tht  tnsulng  ytars  as  well, 
fortunately  without  succe.s.    However,  initial  cuts  nade  in  the 
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program  in  1181  pared  away  anough  funding  to  that  by  FT  '85, 
Title  XX  funds  remain  at  $600  Billion  below  what  th«y  would  have 
baan  had  no  acalpal  baan  appl<ed  to  tha  program  at  the  beginning 
of  tna  Reagan  Administration* 

Child  Car  a  A  Haalth  -  Ferhapa  a  fclfe-Saysr  Ac  Wall 

In  addition  to  aupporting  a  comprehensive  approach  to  child 
care  aervicea  baaed  on  the  veil-being  and  education  it  can  help 
bring  to  our  youngatera,  the  NBA  citea  another  sore  aerioua  need 
for  auch  aervicea*    Studiea  have  shown  that  child  care  aarvicea 
often  have  proven  effective  in  protecting  children  fro*  phyaical, 
sexual,  and  emotional  abuae,  aa  well  as  neglect  by  parent a.  Thia 
is  corroborated  by  a  National  Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect 
study  showing  that  in  sore  than  one  quarter  of  the  600,000  child 
abuse  and  neglect  cases  reported  in  1980,  abusive  faail.es  had  no 
relief  from  their  childrearing  tasks,  and  that  only  6  percent  of 
those  abused  or  neglected  children  received  child  care*  NBA 
strongly  supports  legislation  which  would  establish  and  fund 
programs  aimed  at  eliminating  abuse  of  children  of  all  ages*  We 
believe  that  legislation  supportive  of  child  care  services  would 
be  a  positive  step  in  helping  to  alleviate  the  growing  problem  of 
child  abuse  in  the  U.S. 

At  the  same  time  we  recognire  that  child  care  centers  may  not 
always  be  the  safest  harbors  for  our  children's  health  and  well- 
being.  The  current  scandals  involving  sexual  and  physical  abuse 
of  children  in  centers  in  various  pacts  of  the  country  prove  that 
centers  must  have  a  minimum  set  of  standards  which  govern 
theirstructure  and  operation*    Ongoing  parental  involvement  ia  a 
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auat  aa  wall,  m  Mil  a  kay  col*  for  tha  fadaral  govarnaant  in 
balplng  atataa  and  localitiaa  to  aatabllah  •  basic  laval  of 
atandarda  for  pel  vita  and  poblically-Kupportad  child  cara  canttrs 
alika.    Wa  auat  work  to  antura  our  youngatara1  pbyaical  and 
actional  wall-baing. 

Kr.  chalraan  and  Nambara  of  tha  Coaaittaa,  it  la  daar  from 
thla  abort  ovarvlaw  that  a  ccaprahanclva  national  policy  on  child 
cara  la  long  ovardua.    w  at  tba  VsA  ballara  firaly  that  tha 
fadaral  govarnaant  ahould  play  an  iaportant  rola  in  aiding  atataa 
and  localitiaa,  aa  wall  aa  parants,  in  davaloping  quality  cara 
prograaa  that  ara  accaaalbla  to  all  fanlllaa. 
Funding  Child  Cara  garvlcaa 

NIA  atands  aolidly  in  favor  of  all  thraa  lavala  of  govsrnnant 
working  togatbar  with  local  coaaunltlaa  to  provida  naadad  child 
cara  sarvlcia  to  faaillaa  ragardlaaa  of  incoaa. 

A  raport  praparad  thla  yaar  by  tha  Bousa  Subcoaailttaa  on 
Eiaxantary,  Sacondary,  and  Vocational  Education  of  tha  Coaaittaa 
on  Education  and  Labor  ahowad  th*t  50  to  80  par cant  of  paranta 
would  uaa  child  cara  optiona  if  thay  wara  availabla.    Tha  raport 
alao  citad  tha  fact  that  funding  aourcaa  for  child  cara  at  tha 
atata  and  local  lavala  bava  baan  drying  uj>  in  tha  paat  thra* 
yaara. 

For  axtapla,  in  Haw  York  stata,  up  to  12,000  childran  wara 
allalnatad  from  child  cara  oacauaa  of  tha  lack  of  public  funda 
batvaan  1981  and  1983.  In  Illinois,  aoaa  10,000  childran  bava 
baan  cut  from  auch  aatvica. 
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Clearly,  the  ititit  and  local ities  cannot  60  it  alone,  in 
particular  during  tbia  pariod  when  federal  cutback!  in  a  Myriad 
of  programs  art  adversely  affecting  statst1  and  localities' 
ability  to  dalivar  a  dacant  level  of  services*  %A  Children's 
Defense  Budget,'  praparad  by  tba  Children's  Defense  Fund  in  1984, 
showed  that  since  1981,  24  statas  bara  alaahad  fun da  for  training 
child  cara  vorkara,  33  bara  lowered  standards  for  the  federal 
cbild  cara  program  under  Title  XX,  and  32  have  reduced  the  n-  *  r 
of  child  care  staff* 

;here  is  a  role  for  the  federal  government  and  ve  believe  it 
extends  beyond  the  single  largest  federal  expenditure  in  this 
area,  the  dependent  care  tax  credit,  used  now  by  some  5  million 
families.    While  ve  support  this  credit,  ve  believe  that  it  must 
be  increased  to  help  those  families  at  the  low  end  of  the 
economic  ladder  where  needs  are  the  greatest* 
Conclusion 

In  closing,  Mr*  Chairman  and  Member 8  of  the  Committee,  the 
National  Education  Association  appreciates  this  opportunity  to 
present  its  views  and  recommendations  on  this  important  social 
concern.    NBA  stands  ready  to  work  wi^h  you  in  pursuing  the  goal 
of  quality  care  for  our  children  and  our  family  members  in  need* 
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Chairman  Miller.  Thank  you. 
Dr.  Kowash. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  KOWASH,  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  LE4RN- 
ING  CENTERS,  INC.;  MEMBER,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
CHILD  CARE  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  Kowash.  Mr.  Chairman,  member  of  the  committee,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  im  testifying  this  morning  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  ror  Child  Care  Management.  As  a  brief  overview 
the  National  Assouation  of  Child  Care  Management,  or  NACCM  is 
comprised  of  the  private  and  proprietary  providers  of  canter-based 
care.  There  are  over  300  NACCM  members,  and  they  range  in  size 
from  one  child  care  center  that  is  owned  and  operated  by  a  single 
individual,  to  the  major  conglomerates  that  operate  hundreds  of 
centers  nationwide,  as  well  as  companies  whose  own  perceptives 
have  generated  such  innovative  services  as  nonprofit  crisis  nurser- 
ies and  networks  of  family  day  care. 

Each  member  is  in  the  business  of  providing  quality  licensed 
child  care  for  Americas  children.  Much  of  what  was  said  by  the 
WbA  representative,  we  also  stand  for  and  we  want  to  suggest  also 
that  we  feel  that  the  Federal  role  is  to  help  State?  and  local  com- 
munities to  provide  the  best  possible  quality  care  for  our  children 

I  want  to  deviate  just  a  little  bit  from  our  prepared  text  and  per- 

ff^Je?  TV/1  ideLa  of  how  we  see  chiW  care  forming  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  been  with  the  ECLC  learning  centers  for  over 
it)  years  and  the  problem  of  child  care  has  become  very  complex  I 
visualize  it  and  try  to  understand  it  in  the  role  of  today's  American 
woman.  Todays  woman  is  contributing  and  playing  a  vital  part  in 
America  s  society.  K 

We  have  talked  about  having  grandparents  watching  children, 
out  as  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  have  suggested,  as 
grandparents,  they  have  a  vital  role  to  contribute  to  society.  I  also 
thought  that  what  would  we  do  if  astronaut  Ride  and  astronaut 
Kesmck  had  children,  should  they  be  home  watching  their  children 
or  should  they  be  riding  in  space? 

I  think  that  the  mobility  of  women  today  has  changed  the  child 
care  needs  No  longer  is  grandmother  or  aunt  around  the  corner. 
The  daughter  may  be  300,  500,  1,000  miles  away  and  has  to  rely 
completely  on  good  child  care  facilities  to  provide  the  care  for  that 
child. 

With  ECLC  learning  centers,  we  have  changed  from  a  nursery- 
school  concept  to  a  total  child  care  development  program.  We  are 
working  with  employers  that  are  seeking  good  child  care  for  their 
employees;  we  are  working  with  low-income  families  who  need 
child  care,  just  as  well  as  the  middle  class  and  above;  and  we  have 
professionals  that  really  try  to  find  child  care  positions— I  think  it 
was  referred  to  as  "units"  at  one  time.  I  think  in  many  of  the  Gov- 
ernment agency  brochures,  they  discuss  it  as  "slots,"  so  I  don't 
know,  units,  slots  or  placements  or  what-have-you.  Women  today 
are  calling  before  their  children  are  even  born  to  see  that  their 
child  has  a  place  in  the  various  centers. 

So  I  think  today  that  we  have  a  totally  different  picture  of  child 
care  than  we  had  even  15  years  ago.  I  never  dreamed  of  the  day 
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that  I  would  see  father  unemployed  and  the  mother  working  to 
keep  the  family  because  the  father  lost  his  job.  So  we  have  a  lot  of 
two-parent  families  that  are  working  today  because  of  need.  We 
have  many  single-parent  families  that  have  to  be  working  because 
of  a  runaway  father  or  a  deceased  parent  or  what-have-you.  So  if 
we  can  understand  child  care  today  in  a  complex  society  that  we 
have,  I  think  that  we  can  get  a  better  grip  on  what  the  Federal 
role  should  be  with  this  problem. 

I  want  to  commend  the  committee  for  tackling  such  a  complex 
problem.  There  isn't  a  panacea.  There  isn't  one  solution  for  the 
entire  problem.  There  are  many  needs  and  the  many  needs  are  as 
diversified  as  our  Nation. 

We  had  talked  about  private  centers  and  I  think  parents  have  a 
right  to  send  their  children  to  private  centers.  They  have  a  right  to 
send  them  to  parochial  centers.  They  have  a  right  to  send  them  to 
profit,  to  nonprofit,  to  public  schools  and  to  private  schools,  but  I 
think  that  our  Federal  role  must  ensure  one  thing.  And  as  I  have 
indicated,  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  last  15  years, 
there  is  one  that  has  not  changed,  and  that  is  to  ensure  the  health 
and  the  safety  and  the  welfare  of  that  child. 

The  NACCM  wants  to  suggest  three  very  important  items  that 
we  would  like  to  have  you  consider  for  the  record.  We  would  like  to 
recommend  that  serious  consideration  be  given  to  Federal  incen- 
tives to  ensure  that  all  facilities  that  care  for  children  in  groups 
are  licensed.  We  support  State  licensing  and  adequate  funding  to 
monitor  and  enforce  licensing  standards.  Without  enforcement  of 
licensing  standards,  we  are  perpetuating  a  disservice  to  America's 
children.  Importantly,  licensure  protects,  or  at  least  provides  mini- 
mum standards  for  the  health  and  safety  of  children  in  group  care. 

Second,  we  feel  that  the  child  care  tax  credit  and  the  dependent 
care  assistance  plans  are  two  effective  examples  that  can  encour- 
age the  work  force  participation,  stimulate  worker  productivity  and 
support  the  private  sector  initiatives  to  meet  the  child  care  needs 
of  America's  working  families. 

We  strongly  support  Congressman  Conable's  proposal  to  target 
the  greatest  dependent  care  tax  credit  benefit  to  those  families  in 
need  by  increasing  the  credit  to  50  percent  for  taxpayers  with  in- 
comes with  less  than  $10,000.  We  also  entourage  you  to  provide 
some  kind  of  employer  tax  credit.  ECLC  learning  centers,  which  i 
have  directed,  for  the  past  15  years,  has  worked  very,  very  closely 
with  many  industries,  businesses,  companies,  hospitals,  and  so 
forth  and  I  would  assure  you  that  if  there  isn't  some  incentive  for 
employers,  they  are  not  going  to  provide  child  care  benefits  for 
their  employees. 

So  we  do  feel  that  the  dependent  care  assistance  plan  can  be  an 
asset  for  employees  that  are  out  there  in  the  companies  and  busi- 
nesses that  have  a  high  incidence  of  women  employees. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  the  appropriate  foundation  for  child  care 
is  in  place.  To  improve  the  overall  child  care  opportunities  for  the 
future,  we  need  to  focus  our  efforts  on  refining  the  programs  that 
we  already  have  in  place.  I  don't  think  we  need  new  packages.  We 
need  to  refine  those  programs  that  have  been  successful  for  us. 

We  have  talked  about  Head  Start  Programs  and  I  would  concur 
with  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  that  Head  Start  really  put 
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[Prepared  statement  of  Robert  Kowash  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  Robert  Kowash,  Early  Childhood  Centers,  Inc. 
The  National  Association  for  Child  Care  Management  (NACCM)  is 
pleased  to  testify  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth  and  Families  today.'  We  commend  the  Committee  for 
providing  this  critical  opportunity  to  address  in  a  global 
sense  policymaking  for  child  care  services  in  America. 

Child  care  needs  in  the  U.S.  today  do  not  even  remotely 
resemble  the  needs  of  just  20  years  ago.    In  the  past,  child 
care  initiatives  in  our  country  have  been  represented  by 
sporadic  attempts  to  address  temporary,  event-specific  needs 
for  child  care.    Recently,  however,  the  U.S.  has  experienced 
profound  changes  in  the  contemporary  family  with  all  indi- 
cations that  this  trend  will  continue.    For  the  first  time  in 
history,  unprecedented  numbers  of -parents  are  currently 
working  or  seeking  employment.    As  a  result,  two-paycheck 
families  have  become  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  with 
statistics  indicating  that,  in  1982,  fifty  percent  of  all 
wives  were  employed  or  seeking  work  outside  the  home. 
Additionally,  60%  of  all  women  in  the  workforce  have  children, 
and  one  out  of  every  nine  working  mothers  is  the  sole 
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supporter  of  the  family.    This  increase  of  women  in  the 
workforce  brings  new  challenges  and  new  levels  of  interest  and 
concerns  to  the  home  and  workplace.  Even  though  families  have 
decreased  in  size  over  the  past  decade,  six  million  children 
under  the  age  of  6  have  mothers  in  the  workforce.  Thus, 
quality  work-related  child  care  is  recognized  by  employees  and 
employers  as  an  important  aspect  of  family  and  work  life. 

The  child  care  that  we  are  focusing  on  today  vas  not  required 
in  the  past.    In  the  1960's,  children  of  lower  to  miJdle 
incomes  were  in  half-day  enrichment  programs  called  nursery 
schools.    Fifty  percent  of  the  licensed  child  care  spaces  now 
provided  were  unavailable  because  the  child  care  business,  as 
we  know  it,  did  not  yet  exist.    Today,  in  1984,  we  see  for- 
profit  child  care  companies  as  the  fastest  growing,  most  need- 
driven  aspect  of  child  care.    The  resources  are  available  to 
address  a  wider  segment  of  families  with  different  income 
levels  if  several  specific  discriminatory  aspects  of  child 
care  policy  are  addressed  by  Congress. 

As  part  of  our  comments,  we  would  like  to  clarify  who  we  are 
and  what  our  members  do.    The  National  Association  for  Child 
^are  Management  (NACCM)  represents  the  private,  proprietary 
providers  of  center-based  child  care.    The  300  NACCM  member 
child  care  companies  range  in  size  from  one  child  care  center 
that  is  owned  and  operated  by  a  single  individual  to  major 
companies  that  operate  hundreds  of  centers  nationwide,  as  well 
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as  companies  whose  own  perspectives  have  generated  such 
innovative  services  as  non-profit  crisis  nurseries  and  net- 
works of  family  day  care  homes.    Our  companies  also  provide 
leadership  in  joint  partnerships  to  provide  child  care  as  an 
employee  benefit  to  businesses,  hospitals,  and  corporations. 
As  an  industry,  for-profit  child  care  centers  employ  over  one-' 
quarter  of  a  million  individuals.    Each  member  is  in  the 
business  of  providing  quality,  licensed  child  care  for 
America's  children.    NACCM  members'  facilities,  most  of  which 
are  designed  and  built  to  provide  a  safe  and  stimulating 
environment  for  young  children,  are  located  where  young 
families  who  provide  the  basis  of  the  nation's  employment 
force  have  chosen  to  live.    These  centers  care  for  infants, 
toddlers,  preschoolers  and  school-aged  children  by  providing 
corporately  devised  curricula  and  programming  to  erhance  the 
educational  and  social  development  of  young  children 
individually  and  within  groups.    Based  oil  a  survey  of  our 
membership,  the  average  licensed  capacity  for  a  NACCM 
center  is  94  children.    All  of  our  members  enroll  children 
between  the  ages  of  3  and  5  years;  70X  of  the  centers  provide 
before  and  after  school  care,  and  over  60X  offer  care  for 
children  under  2  years  of  age. 

Our  members'  revenues  depend  primarily  on  parents  for  tuition 
fees;  however,  NACCM  member  centers  include  enrollments 
subsidized  by  government  sources  from  0  to  75X.    With  the 
diversity  described  above,  our  members  possess  four  basic, 
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uniform  characteristics.    They  are  organized  on  a  for-profit 
basis,  pay  taxes  at  Che  local,  scace  and  federal  levels,  are 
licensed  by  the  states  in  which  Chey  operate,  and  are 
committed  co  che  provision  of  quality  child  care  services. 

As  an  association,  NACCM  supports  state  licensing  and  adequate 
funding  to  monitor  and  enforce  licensing  standards.  Without 
enforcement  of  licensing  standards,  we  are  perpetuating  a 
disservice  to  America's  children,  parents  and  child  care 
providers.     Importantly,  licensure  protects  or  at  least 
provides  minimum  standards  for  the  health  and  safety  of 
children  in  group  chila  care.    We  recommend  that  serious 
consideration  be  given  to  federal  incentives  to  ensure  that 
all  facilities  that  care  for  children  in  groups  are  licensed. 
This  is"  not  to  say  that  requirements  should  be  uniform  for  all 
types  of  care,  but  all  states  should  be  responsible  for 
developing  appropriate  regulations,  given  their  geographic 
location  and  specific  needs.     In  our  opinion,  it  is 
irresponsible  for  states  to  focue  their  legislative  and 
regulatory  efforts  solely  on  private  facilities,  most  of  which 
-regardless  of  for-profit  or  non-profit  status  -  have  been 
built  to  care  for  children,  while  exempting  operations  that 
are  utilizing  marginally  useable  space  which  has  been 
minimally  adapted  to  child  care  needs  in  buildings  constructed 
for  other  purposes  such  as  YMCA's,  YWCA'c,  churches,  etc.  The 
children  in  these  facilities  require  the  same  services  and 
have  no  different  needs  from  children  being  cared  for  in 
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private  centers.    If  you  believe,  as  we  do,  that  state 
regulations  have  been  developed  with  the  best  interests  of 
children  being  considered,  all  facilities  that  care  for 
children  should  be  licensed. 

Related  to  this  issue  is  the  current  trend  toward  registration 
of  day  care  home  facilities.    Registration  is  a  spurious 
attempt  to  assure  parents  that  the  home  environment  has  been 
safeguarded  for  children.    If  some  type  of  health  and  safety 
standard  is  not  mandatory  and  enforced,  we  mislead  parents  and 
endanger  children's  welfare.    Even  in  the  best  of  circum- 
stances, a  home  transformed  into  a  group  child  care  setting 
during  the  day  fails  to  meet  the  quality  of  child  care  centers 
specifically  designed  to  provide  an  environment  for  children. 
We  would  recommend  that  federal  dollars  -  be  they  Child  Care 
Food  Program,  Social  Services  Block  Grant  or  Dependent  Care 
Tax  Credit  -  be  utilized  only  in  regulated  facilities  and  that 
state  regulations  be  extended  to  all  formal  and  informal 
settings,  regardless  of  location  or  affiliation.    We  realize 
that  extended  state  licensure  requires  additional  dollars. 
However,  we  see  opportunities  for  allocation  of  additional 
money  to  the  Social  Services  Block  Grant  which  we  would 
recommend  be  earmarked  for  reimbursement  to  providers  for 
expanded  day  care  services,  as  well  as  financing  the 
additional  monitoring  of  those  facilities  previously  exempt 
from  licensing.    Rather  than  using  Social  Services  Block  Grant 
monies  to  fund  research  programs,  why  not,  if  the  need  is  so 
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critical,  limit  the  use  of  monies  to  purchase  additional 
quality  care  in  licensed  facilities.    While  we  all  know  of 
particular  child  care  programs  with  long  waiting  lists,  our 
industry  data  indicates  that  average  oc-^ancy  rates  across 
the  for-profit  sector  range  from  70  to  75%.    We  have  no  reason 
to  believe  it  would  be  any  different  in  ron-profit  facilities 
across  the  country.    From  these  occupancy  rate3,  we  can 
project  that  probably  half  a  million  children  in  need  of 
subsidized  service  could  be  served  tomorrow  in  existing 
facilities.    Using  Social  Services  Block  Grant  funds  to  take 
advantage  of  the  licensed  spaces  currently  available  seems 
like  the  most  immediate  and  appropriate  use  of  any  additional 
federal  support. 

An  incentive  for  increasing  for-profit  participation  in  the 
Social  Services  Block  Grant  would  certainly  be  elimination  of 
prohibitions  and  discriminatory  legislative  requirements.  For 
example,  in  at  least  two  states,  Georgia  and  New  York,  for- 
profit  entities  are  specifically  excluded  from  SSBG  partic- 
ipation.   This  is  a  clear  impediment  to  serving  eligible, needy 
children  in  these  states. 

Additionally,  the  structure  of  the  Child  Care  Food  Program 
(CCFP)  at  currently  mandated  limits  CCFP  assistance  to  for- 
profit  centers  to  those  centers  that  meet  specified  enrollment 
requirements.    While  limiting  for-profit  centers1 
participation  to  those  whose  monthly  enrollments  consf.st  of  at 
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lease  25X  Title  XX  beneficiaries,  Che  CCFP  reimbursement  is 
guaranteed  to  participating  non-profit  centers  regardless  of 
Che  number  of  Title  XX  beneficiaries  enrolled.    This  different 
treatment  for  for-profit  and  non-profit  providers  is  not  only 
discriminatory,  but  represents  a  disservice  to  parents, 
children  and  providers.    Families  do  not  select  cuild  care 
services  by  virtue  of  their  tax  structure.    There  are  a  host 
of  qualifications  on  which  parents  base  selection  of 
appropriate  child  care  arrangements,  but  corporate  tax 
structure  has  certainly  never  been  among  them.    This  "25X 
rule"  results  in  funding  needy  and  non-needy  children  in  Title 
XX  contracting  centers,  while  leaving  other  needy  children 
ineligible  because  they  are  not  congregated  i«  4\e  Title  XX 
child  care  center.    If  the  need  to  focus  additional  services 
to  lower  income  children  is  so  acute,  it  appears  the  time  has 
come  to  strengthen  the  CCFP  craditional  emphasis  on  needy 
children.    By  allowing  CCFP  money  to  follow  the  child  in  any 
licensed  facility,  regardless  of  its  structure,  the  program 
would  ensure  that  CCFP  monies  would  be  targeted  co  food 
services  for  needy  children.    Alchough  che  recordkeeping  and 
reporcing  responsibilicies  would  increase,  NACCM  members  would 
be  willing  Co  accepc  Chac  burden  if  chey  could  be  assured  chac 
more  children  wich  che  greacesc  need  had  Che  opporcunicy  Co 
benefic  from  che  CCFP  in  whacever  licensed  facilicy  Che  parenc 
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Discrimination  and  use  of  federal  doxlars  for  child  care 
services  also  relates  to  another  growing  element  of  activity  - 
that  of  information  and  referral  systems.    NACCM  strongly 
recommends  in  the  best  interest  of  children,  parents  and 
providers,  chat  all  referrals  be  limited  to  licensed 
facilities  that  meet  applicable  local  and  state  standards. 
The  intended  purpose  of  referral  systems  is  to  provide  local 
options  for  parents  seeking  child  care,  not  to  favor  day  care 
homes  over  center-based  child  care  as  appears  to  be  the  case 
in  a  number  of  locales.    Day  care  homes  are  recognized  as 
businesses  and  should  be  organized  as  businesses  with  at  least 
a  business  phone  and  a  business  number.    This  one  organ- 
izational tool  would  allow  day  care  homes  a  free  listing  in 
the  telephone  Yellow  Pages,  thus  their  services  would  be 
accessible  through  the  same  source  as  everyone  elses.  Federal 
efforts  and  limited  federal  dollars  could  certainly  be  better 
utilized  with  more  direct  impact  on  children  needing  quality 
child  care  arrangements.    Why  spend  valuable  federal  resources 
on  services  that  benefit  only  a  few  select  neighborhoods  when 
there  are  several  options  to  benefit  larger  numbers  of 
children? 


The  child  care  tax  credit  and  dependent  care  assistance  plans 
are  two  examples  of  extremely  effective  economic  measures  chat 
encourage  workforce  participation,  stimulate  worker 
productivity  and  support  private  sector  initiatives  to  meet 
the  child  care  needs  of  America's  working  families.  NACCM 
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wholeheartedly  supported  Congressman  Console's  proposal  to 
target  the  greatest  dependent  care  tax  credit  benefit  to  those 
families  most  in  need  by  increasing  the  credit  to  50X  for 
taxpayers  with  incomes  less  that  $10,000* 

Furthermore,  NACCM  supports  the  concept  of  refundability,  but 
evidence  that  refundability  is  truly  a  positive  means  to 
assist  those  most  in  need  has  been  discouraging.    We  recognize 
that  Congressional  responsibility  to  ensure  economic  stability 
and  lower  deficits  restrained  activity  in  this  area.  With 
that  in  mind,  NACCM  considers  the  status  quo  of  the  dependent 
care  tax  credit  as  more  acceptable  than  the  proposed 
alternatives. 

Another  important  aspect  of  child  care  in  NACCM1 8  opinion  is 
employer  related  child  care  through  Dependent  Care  Assistance 
Plans  (DCAP).    Although  this  is  clearly  an  area  where  there 
has  been  limited  action  to  date,  all  indications  show  promise 
for  the  near  future.    Given  the  fact  that  several  aspects  of 
Dependent  Care  Assistance  Plans  need  further  clarification, 
NACCM  considers  Dependent  Care  Assistance  Plan  initiatives  to 
be  thoughtful  and  substantial.    NACCM  supports  legislative  and 
regulatory  initiatives  that  provide  expanded  opportunities  for 
employees  to  have  a  choice  of  benefits  that  satisfy  diverse 
needs,  without  burdening  the  employer  with  complicated 
procedures  which  may  drive  them  away  from  flexible  benefits. 
At  this  point,  current  law  and  plans  to  refine  and  clearly 
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define  acceptable  corporate  procedures  may  be  sufficient 
incentives  for  employers*    Many  organizations  may  now  prefer 
to  be  guided  primarily  by  their  unique  management  agenda  and 
needs  of  their  particular  employees  rather  than  further 
initiatives  from  the  federal  government.     Employer  related 
child  care  has  the  potential  to  support  vast  numbers  of 
working  parents  regardless  of  their  level  of  compensation. 

However,  to  make  Dependent  Care  Assistance  Plans  a  reality,  we 
must  continue  efforts  to  educate  the  business  community  to  the 
wid2  range  of  options  available  to  offer  working  parents  some 
type  of  child  care  benefit.    The  child  care  benefit  is 
perceived  by  many  to  be  unique  from  traditional  benefits. 
However,  the  only  substantial  difference  between  child  care 
and  traditional  benefits  such  as  health  care  is  the  fact  that 
c'aild  care  addresses  employees'  needs  more  directly  than  any 
other  benefit  and  most  employer  related  child  care  programs 
offer  employers  more  opportunities  for  direct  management  of 
benefit  costs. 


NACCM  believes  the  appropriate  foundation  for  child  care  in 
America  is  in  place.    To  improve  the  overall  child  care 
opport unties  for  the  future,  we  need  to  focus  our  efforts  on 
refining  programs  that  may  have  been  drafted  to  accommodate  a 
very  different  population,  and  building  on  the  more  recent 
initiatives  to  encourage  their  growth.    There  is  no  one 
solution  that  will  satisfy  the  child  care  needs  of  today's 
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complex  society.    HACCM  strongly  believes  that  partnerships 
among  all  providers  of  child  care  -  private,  public,  non- 
profit and  for-profit  -  as  well  as  adjustments  to  make  child 
care  programs  like  the  CCFP  more  equitable,  will  maximize  the 
existing  child  care  services  available  and  stimulate  the 
marketplace  to  grow  in  response  to  the  specific  needs. 

in  closing,  we  would  like  to  reinforce  NACCM's  position  that 
the  use  of  any  additional  federal  dollars  would  be  most 
effective  for  the  purchase  of  child  care  services  in  existing 
licensed  facilities. 

NACCM  welcomes  your  consideration  of  our  comments  and 
appreciates  the  opportunity  to  share  the  perspective  of  the 
private,  proprietary  child  care  companies. 
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Chairman  Miller.  Thank  you. 
Dr.  Aronson. 

STATEMENT  OF  SUSAN  S.  ARONSON,  M.D.,  CHAIR,  PENNSYLVANIA 
CHAPTER,  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  PEDIATRICS 

Dr.  Aronson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee  and 
guests,  I  am  Susan  Aronson^the  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Chapter  of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  and  a  consultant 
on  ciay  care  to  the  Early  Childhood  Adoption  and,Dependent  Care 
Committee  of  the  national  organization  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Pediatrics.  I  appear  before  you  today  as  the  spokesperson  for  the 
Academy.    •  '         •   -      •  •  • 

Although  I  could  express  my  views  as  an  advocate  for  children 
about  some  of  the  child  development  and  economic  issues i'T  have 
heard  discussed  here  by  the  panel  today,  Lam  going  ,to  focus  on 
those  areas  where  the  academy  has  a  urjquV  opportunity  to  pro- 
•vide  input  to  you,  on  the  areas  of  special  health  concern.     ' ' 

There  are  three  major  health  concerns  that  I  will  address'  I  have 
submitted  written  testimony  which  I  understand  wilf appear  in.the 
record  and  I  will  be  summarizing  "some,  of  the  points,  of  that'testi- 
mony.  Please  refer  to  my  written  testimony  for  further  detail.  "  * 
1  he  three  areas  of  major  health  concern  I  plan  to  discuss  are:' 
first, the  significant  health  implications  of  day  care  program  use 
for  children;  second,  the  need  for  a  national  reference  standard  on 
health,  safety  and  sanitation,  and  third  the  role  that  pediatricians 
can  play  in  relation  to  day  care  program  use  ' 

First,  there  are  three  significant  health  implications  of  day  care 
to  consider:  injuries,  infections  and.  assuring  that  the  individual 
health  needs  of  children  who  are  using  day  care  programs  are  ad- 
dressed About  the  risk  of  injury  in  day  care:  We  lack  adequate 
data.  1  here  is  no  surveillance  system  to  study  the  extent  to  which 
injuries  are  occurring  in  day  care  programs. 

To  try  to  get  a  sense  of  the  problem,  I  did  an  assessment  of  the 
claims  data  submitted  over  a  one  year  period  to  an  insurance  com- 
KaW  umj  P™™**1  Ppbcies  for  day  care  programs  covering  over 
14,000  children.  In  looking  at  these  data,  I  found  that  first,  two- 
thirds  of  the  injuries  that  required  medical  care,  and  therefore, 
were  reported  as  an  insurance  claim,  occured  on  the  playground 
Of  those  injuries  that  were  reported,  the  most  significant  injuries 
which  resulted  in  the  most  severe  injuries  were  associated  with  the 
use  of  climbing  equipment  on  the  playground.  Now,  we  know  that 
many  day  care  programs  use  facilities  which  had  prior  use  as 
schools  or  were  designed  as  facilities  for  older  children.  Quite  com- 
monly, the  equipment  which  is  turned  over  to  day  care  programs 
in  these  facilities,  or  which  day  care  programs  may  even  purchase, 
is  not  suitable  to  the  age  group  served.  There  is  clearly  a  need  for 
modifying  the  playground  equipment  and  environments  where  chil- 
dren receive  care  to  reduce  identifiable  injury  hazards. 

Next  to  climbers,  the  items  associated  with  injury  were  slides 
and  other  playground  equipment  and  certain  features  of  doors  and 
floors  found  in  day  care  programs.  Clearly,  those  areas  which  are 
commonly  found  to  be  high-injury  areas  should  require  increased 
supervision.  Outdoor  play  time  should  not  be  break  time  for  adult 
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caregivers,  and  yet  it  is  understandable  that  after  the  intense  re-  j| 
sponsibility  of  caring  for  children  in  the  indoor  environment,  the 
outdoors  can  be  seen  as  a  time  to  let  children  loose  to  run  off  some 
steam.  Yet,  it  is  a  place  where  vigilence  and  education  of  children 
about  safe  ways  to  play  is  as  important  as  lessons,  taught  in  the 
classroom  iv,$/ 
We  need  training  of  day  care  staff  Child  care  is  hot  a  common  l§ 
s.  ,  mother-knows-best  kind  of  professional  rolevThere  is  va  lot  of  , 
common  sense  in  it,  but  physicians*  know  ;tl^  s%^4 
ment  common  sense  with  education  to  help' parents  lewtohhow  to 
safeguard  their  children.  We  have  to  teach  parents  ^iit?ho^  to^ 
avoid  risks  and  to  recognize  things  that  could  potentially ;prodiic» 
illness  for  their  children.  It  should  come  as  no.su^riwjAS^^^ 
givers  who  do  supplement  parental  care^prefessionally  heed  tre&n*[, 

"^e  need  technical  assistance  to  help  child  care  prbg^^Vw^, 
once  they  recognize  they  have  problems,,  seek  sofutionirfor^  those  * 
problems.  Solutions  are  not  instantaneously  avaa^leip  uaji^jr" 
underfinanced^  and  often  marginally  managed  programs. ?i  *  ^;^f  0*  ^ 

The  next  area  that  I  mentioned  was  that  of  infectious  disease* J <- 
know  that  you  have  received  written  testimony  from  ftCchaerO*- 
terholm,  who  is  chairman  of  the  SymposiumVon  Inf^ous^^ 
in  Day  Care,  a  symposium  in  which  Ijshai#d*the  role  as/a  planiun^  /|| 
committee  member. 

I  want  to  highlight  a  couple  points  about  infections,  but  refer  you  m 
for  details  to  Dr.  Osterholm's  testimony.  First,  %day  care,  te  hot  **  *jgg 
dirty.  It  is  not  a  place  where  children  come  td  get  rick  and,  ih /act, , 
it  may  actually  be  health-promoting  in  some  instances.  CMdren 
who  use  day  care  facilities  art,  on  the  whole,,  better  immunize^  j 
than  children  who  receive  care  in  their  own  homes.  Data  from  the 
National  Health  Survey  shows  that  improved  immunization  status,    *  |J 
is  clearly  a  benefit  of  day-care  participation. v]     V  M       •       "  *s 
From  what  limited  studies  we  have,,  theije  seems  to  be  no  In- 
creased  burden  of  respiratory  disease  for  children  who  use  daj£ 
care,  despite  the  implications  to  the  contrary  in'  articles  stuch  a^We  x  %M 
one  carried  in  Newsweek  last  week.  As  a  group,  kids  ^hp  are  in 
day  care  from  infancy  to  age  5  do  not  get  more  colds  than  children  ;;  % 
cared  for  at  home.  Although  there  is  a  shift  of  respiratory  illness  to  $g 
younger  ages  among  day  care  users,  the  research,  data  show  by  age  * 
5,  both  groups  have  had  the  same  number  of  common  respiratory 
illness.  Young  children  have  frequent  respiratory  infections,  in  the  % 
range  of  six  to  eight  per  year,  whether  they  are  at  home  or* wheth-  ^ 
er  they  are  receiving  care  in  a  day  care  program.  *  J 

The  story  is  different  for  gastrointestinal  disease,;  that  is  diar-:  ^ 
rhea  and  vomiting.  There  may  be  more  than  twice  the  incidence  of  ,  V$ 
gastrointestinal  disease  among  children  who  use  day  care  faciliti^  Vi* 
where  careful  handwashing  practices  are  not  followed.  We  know  %l 
that  the  increased  incidence  of  diarrhea  and  vomiting  can  be  con: 

«i     ii       1 1         •  i   *•  r  _  J  1_  1  ~  C^^Ji 


trolled  by  the  simple  practice  of  adequate  handwashing  before  feed- 

ing  or  food  handling  and  after  handling  offecal  material  Hy  diaper-  \  * 

ing  or  toileting.  Since  adequate  handwashing  is  not  well  practiced  J\ 

by  the  general  public,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  day  care  _ 

workers  may  not  be  doing  that  important  job  adequately  and  may  \j| 
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need  help  in  understanding  the  significance  of  the  procedure  to 
prevention  of  infection.  • 

Think  honestly  to  yourself  how  many  of. you;  or?  your  fcmily 
members,  are  careful  about  washing  your  hands  after  toileting, 
berore  eating  or  handling  food  Thank  about  this  the  next  time  you 
put  your  hands  anywhere  near  your  oral  surfaces  to  innoculate ' 
yourself  with  whatever  you  have  touched  dr  have  contacted  with 
your  hands.  We  really  need  to. help  everyone  understand;  why. 
handwashing  is  important         k  ,  , .  /' 

There  are1  some  specific  infectious  disease  problems  in  day  care 
which  have  public  health  implications.  Hepatitis  A;  and- hemophi- 
lus influenza  type  b,  are  of  concern  for  example.  They  are  special, 
disease  problems  with  management  solutions  in  day  care,  that  need 
to  be  used.  •  - 

Many  physicians  are  aware  of  an  apparent  increased  use  of  phy- 
sician services  by  parents  whose  children  are  in  day  care;  but  this 
is  not  because  xhildren  in  day  care  are  sick  more  often.  I  am  a 
practicing  pediatrician  and  I  can'tell  you  that  my  phone  rings 
busily  at  the  hours  between  5  and  7  weeknights  and  all:  Sunday 
evening,  getting  calls  from  parents  who  are  concerned  that  their 
children  may  not  be  well  enough  to  be  allowed  to  attend  their  day 
care  programs  the  next  day  so  that  the  parents  can  go -to -work 
Parents  who  use  day  care  call  and  bring  their  children  more  often 
to  physicians  when  their  children  have  relatively  minor  illnesses 
because  they  want  them  made  well  enough  hot  to  be  excluded  by 
the  day  care  programs  who  are  trying  to  protect  the  other  children 
trom  being  in  contact  with  ill  children.  The  numbers  of  visits  to 
physicians  tend  to  make  those  children  appear  to  be  more  ill  than 
they  really  are. 

There  axe  certain  needed  actions,  for  prevention  and  manage- 
ment of  infectious  diseases.  First,  we  need  a  national  standard  on 
health,  safety,  and  sanitation  for  States,  day  care  agencies  and  in- 
formed parents  to  use.  We  need  inspection  of  day  care  programs 
without  exception.  There  is  nothing  about  being  run  by  a.  religious 
facility  or  having  nonprofit  status  that  in  any  way  protects  a  pro- 
gram from  incurring  safety,  sanitation  risks.  Inspection  by  trained 
personnel  is  needed  to  identify  and  suggest  ways  to  reduce  health 
and  safety  risks.  Parents  simply  cannot  do  this  job.  It  is'  true  that 
parents  are  the  first  line  of  defense  in  .  terms  of  observing  for  qual- 
ity in  day  care,  but  parents  often  do  not  recognize  speciiic.  hazards. 
We  have  to  teach  them  what  to  look  for  and  have  qualified  per- 
sonnnel  who  inspect  also.  We  are  asking  a  lot  of  young  parents 
who  are  managing  jobs,  managing  their  own  and  their  children's 
lives  and  their  marriages  to  also  be  the  monitors  of  day  care  facili- 
ties. 

We  need  State  sanitation  codes  special  to  day  care.  Right  now 
across  this  country,  what  sanitation  codes  exist  are  not  usually  ap- 
propriate for  day  care  or  even  children's  environments.  If  any  code 
is  used,  is  is  often  one  designed  for  use  in  restaurants  or  boarding 
homes.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  there  is  no  sanitation  code 
that  is  used  as  a  basis  for  inspection  of  day  care  facilities  and  no 
inspection  ib  routinely  done  by  a  health  professional  or  sanitarian, 
ihere  simply  isn  t  enough  manpower  and  nobody  is  doing  it. 
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We  need  surveillance,'  reporting  and  standards  for  sick  careifor 
children.  We  need  to  have  day  care  .personnel  develop  site-by*ite  * 
health  policies  with  the  help^of  improved  interaction  between  d6y-  ^ 
care  professionals  and  health  professionals,,  from  both  the  »publxc^  \ 
and  the  private  sector.*  We  need  training;  technical  assistance  ana* 
k        research  to  help  day care ,  staff  do  a  good  job  in-^a&fc   ^    •  • 

Now,  I  will  address  the  area  of  individual  ihealth  needs  for  ^chu- 
dren.  Day  tore  must  be  individualized,  even  more:so  for  young  chil- 
dren than  older  children  because^the  young  ai^  vei^.viUner^le 
and  any  special  needs  musfrlbe  addressed  to  :make  sure,  that  they  ^ 
can  achieve  their  potentials  The  asthmatic  child;  the;  child  with  de-  x 
velopmental  delays,  or  the  child  who  hap  a  nutrition^  hearuig  or 
vision  problem  must  have,  planning  wjiich  jfc  appropriate  to^that 
child's  needs*  «.    *  **  *    !i*  * 

Sick  child  care  planning  is,, something:  which  I  mentioned  before. 
With  six  to  eight  respiratory  infections  a  year  on  average,  parents 
need  to  be  helped  to  plaja  for  alternative  care,  for  thei^chHdren  as 
an  inevitable  need.  We  need  to^make  sure  that  what^pare  we  plan 
for  sick  children  is  not  bappropriate  to  the  child  s  needs,  that  is,j 
not  simply  addressed  to  the  aduft'srieed  to  go  to  work  *s,^  tt  t  * 

Children  should  not  be'  punished  when  they  are  ill  by  bjeing  sent , 
to  be  cared  for  by  someone  whom  they  do  not  know  m  a  strange  ^ 
environment  or  left  alone  to  care  for  themselves..  Yet  this*  is  often  x  ' 
done  because  there  is  no  alternative  for.  them  to'receive  care  ^y  fa- 
miliar caregivers  in  a  more^utiuant  setting.  4       ,     "  ,  I 

Now  I  want  to  return  to  a  point  I  made  earlier  the  need,  for  a 
national  reference  standard  and'te^unihg  of  the  inspectois^to :  adj 
minister  such  a  standard.  Currently,  States  have  vaguely'wprded; 
standards,  often  administered  by  people  who  have  no  extertm  in, 
health,  safety,  sanitation  issues.  In  general,  State  day  cafc  utepec- 
tors  are  well-meaning,  but  simply  dp  not  have  the  taring  ^tnat is 
necessary  to  recognize  health  4and  safety  risks  and  *  to  digest 
changes  to  remove  those  risks,  1  '        '  '"JZ 

There  is  no  basis  right  now  for  health  and  safety  trainiM  of  the 
inspectors  who  inspect  day  tare  facilities,  nor1  basis  'for wlf-insi>ec- 
tion  by  day  care  operators  who  might  want  and  who  often  do  want 
to  do  a  good  job  but  simply  don't' kndw  what  they  should  be  looking 
for  to  make  sure  they  avoid  significant;  risks.  '[ ./     .    '  4< 

We  need  to  have  standards  iet  at  a  ctional  level  because  there 
simply  is  not  enough  expertise  to  go  around  to  do  this  on  a  Stated 
by-State  basis  50  times.  Let  me  assure  you,  as  someone  who  has; 
participated  in  State  day-care  regulation  development,  it  is  a  long 
and  tedious  process  which  requires  education  of  all  who  are  in- 
volved about  the  balance  between  risk  management  and  the  practi- 
cal necessities  of  running  day  care  programs  with  what  resources 
are  available.  .  \ 

A  national  standard  will  have  to  be  interpreted  at  the  State  level 
and  a  State  and  local  educational  process  will  have  to  occw,  but  we 
must  first  develop  the  national  reference  standard  which-  defines: 
the  technical  issues  for  States  to  use  to  revise  their  licensing,  and 
inspection  requirements.  The  technical  information  is  currently 
known  to  too  few.  Technology  transfer  requires  the  definition  of 
the  standard  and  resources  to  train  people,  that  is  people  who  will 
do  the  training  and  money  to  pay  for  it  We  will  also  need  re- 
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sources  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  child  care  programs  to  the  level 
of  the  standard  by  correcting  those  risk  situations  that  are  found. 

The  roles  of  pediatricians  in  day  care  are  varied.  At  the  very 
front  line,  pediatricians  have  a  role  to  counsel  parents  about  alter- 
native forms  of  day  care  that  are  available  and  how  to  match  the 
right  kind  of  day  care  to  the  particular  needs  of  each  individual 
child,  and  for  some  families,  to  counsel  them  that  perhaps  day  care 
is  not  appropriate  at  this  time  for  their  child. 

Another  role  for  pediatricians  is  to  communicate  with  day.  care 
programs,  with  providers  and  parents,  to  serve  as  technical  consult- 
ants helping  to  interpret  standards  and  recommendations  and  to  be 
involved  as  problem  solvers  when  iUness  problems  and  safety  prob- 
lems occur;  to  help  provide  preservice  and  inservice' training  for 
staff.  Certainly,  the  CDA  program  is  an  excellent  approach  to  im- 
proving the  quality  of  care,  but  there  has  not  been  enough  health 
professional  involvement  in  the  CDA  program.  At  this  time,  the 
criteria  for  the  credential  are  vague  in  the  health  areas. 

There  is  a  role  to  be  played  by  pediatricians  in  health  policy  de- 
velopment at  the  local  and  also  at  the  community  social  conscious., 
level.  As  advocates  for  children  pediatricians  can  promote  the  need 
for  adequate  funding  of  child  care  programs. 

Personally,  I  have  boen  involved  in  day  care  program  issues  for 
over  17  years,  my  interest  began  as  for  many  others,  with  the  birth 
of  my  first  child.  As  a  parent,  as  a  pediatrician,  as  a  trainer  of  dk*y 
care  and  licensing  staff,  and  as  a  child  and  family  advocate,  my  ex- 
perience has  shown  me  that  day  care  is  as  varied  as  the  individuals 
who  work  in  it  and  use  it. 

By  and  large,  those  involved  in  operating,  licensing  and  using 
day  care  want  good  things  for  children.  They  struggle  against  in- 
credible working  conditions  in  underfinanced,  understaffed,  and 
technically  orphaned  arrangements.  Exceptions  alarm  us  and  move 
us  to  long  overdue  action  to  support  the  network  of  day  care  serv- 
ice which  is  in  a  fundai?  ental  way  supporting  family  life  and  this 
Nation  s  economy. 

Thank  you  for  your  focus  on  these  issues.  It  is  high  time  our 
Nation  invested  in  developing  our  most  important  resource  by  im- 
proving the  care  of  our  children. 
[Prepared  statement  of  Susan  S.  Aronson,  M.D.,  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Susan  S.  Aronson,  M.D.,  F.A.A.P. 


Mr.  Chainun,  membere  of  the  Committee,  I  am  Susan  S.  Aronson,  H.D.,  Chairman  of  tht 
Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  (AAP)  and  I  am  pleaeed  to 
appear  before  you  today  as  a  spokesperson  for  the  Academy.   My  testimony  will  foous 
on  three  major  areas:  1)  significant  health  implications  for  children  using  day  oara, 
2)  the  need  for  e  national  reference  stsndsrd  on  health,  safety  and  sanitation  in  day 
care  programs,  snd  3)  the  role  of  the  pedietrlalan  in  day  care* 

SIOMiriCAMT  HEALTH  DffLICATIOMS  gOj  CHILMCM  TOjg  DAY  CAME 

/ 

It  should  come  ea  no  aurprise  that  there  are  health  problems  In  struggling,  under* 
financed,  yet  highly  needed  child  dsy  cars. programs.   Many  of  the  heelth  problems  are 
ths  same  as  those  experienced  by  children  cared  for  by  their  pmrente  in  their  own  , 
homes*   Additionally,  there  ere  those  health  problems  which  result  from  ths  interac- 
tion of  children  in  groups.   The  three  heelth  problems  of  great eet  aignlfiosnoe  are: 
INJUBIES,  INFECTIONS,  AND  MEET I MO  THE  HEALTH  HEEDS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  CHILDREN. 


INJURIES 


No  national  injury  surveillence  system  exists  for  day  care  analogous  to  ths  national 
Safety  Counoil'e  eunreillanoe  of  school  injuries     Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to 
obtsln  rellsble  data  on  ths  incidence  of  injuriee  in  the  day  care  setting.  Ons 
currsntly  available  data  source  is  insursnce  olsims.    In  1981-82,  Forreat  T.  Jones  4 
Company,  Inc.  administered  533  eccldent  lnsursnos  polioiss  for  dsy  oars  programs 
across  the  nation  under  e  contrect  with  the  National  Association  for  ths  Education  of 
Young  Children.   Some  of  ths  insured  dsy  care  programs  included  many  eitea,  in 
several  states,  while  others  were  individual  dsy  cars  centere.    Family  day  care  homes 
were  included  as  well,  although  interestingly  enough,  ell  422  olsims  ease  from  ©en- 
ters.   In  all,  the  policies  covered  14,502  children  et  en  ennuel  premium  of  $2.75  per 
child.    Although  the  data  are  neither  cosplete  nor  e  statistically  valid  Yepreeen- 
tation  of  day  care  as  a  whole,  they  ere  the  first  aveil  tble  compilation  of  the  status 
of  injuries  in  a  large  day  care  population. 

When  a  geoaetric  progression  siailar  to  that  developed  by  the  U.S.  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  was  applied  to  the  claims  data,  products  most  frequently  eesooieted 
with  the  most  severe  injuries  were  identified.    The  top  six  hazardoua  produota  are 
climbers,  slides,  hand  toys  and  blocks,  other  playground  equipment,  door a,  and  indoor 
floor  surfaces. 


CTeble  1] 


Produota  Aesooleted  with  Moat  Frequent.  Most  Severe  Injuriee 

product  »  of  injuries      Sun  of  injury/severity  retings 

Climbers  48  2,343 

Slides  22  944 

Hand  toys,  blocks  28  880 

Other  pleyground  equipment  11  700 

Doors  14  690 

Indoor  floor  surfece  12  660 

Climbers  not  only  had  the  highest  sua  of  injury/severity  retings,  thsir  sum  mors  than 

twice  outranked  the  sua  of  eech  of  the  next  renked  products.    For  thoss  injuriss 

where  the  location  of  the  accident  wes  specified,  nearly  two  thirds  occurred  on  the 
playground. 
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Five  iaaediate  Implications  eaerge  fro.  these  injury  date: 

U    SSi*1'!  !nd  3l1?"  U3td  in        °*r*  8h0uld      ■octified  or  eli.inat.d  to 
Co«aission  round  cliabora  and  elides  to  be  euceiated  with  a  hiah  frIou«)«» 
of  saver,  injury  in  the  general  child  popul.iTn.    tRt? "   SsctS  ^978 
1981)   The  Coaaiasion  recoaaended  a  number  of  measures  io  rSucf the 'ZL* 
dous  use  of  these  pity  structures:  reouce  the  Jiesar- 

-  asking  the  structures  closer  to  the  grou;:*. 

*  IT,™  10°"         ntWl*la  SUCh  "  f  *»•  <»ric  or 

■  JErVJiS  SfiiS.  rro*  othar  atruetu"a  -  <*»«  trrn,  „t.. 

-  cowing  sharp  edges  and  exposed  bolts, 

-  Halting  nuaber.  or  children  using  the  structures  et  one  tlae,  and 

*  Pro2«*orh^ren  "°"  to  'nV  K,pwr>  "«»  •*»»»"  »»  »uggest.d  by  the 
SSITl*.       S"*         derel0B<"1  b>  the  c-s-  ConeuaerTroduct  sift, 

2*    i?^i1i1??^"°0l,t,d  Mlth  hl8h  l"J»ry/»«»«rity  rates,  such  ..  oli.bing  and 
"juUeJerJ?;  r'.'t^.010"'-  aU'"n'lal0n  "»»  w"  " 

3.    CerUin  architectural  features  or  child  csre  reolllties  like  doors  snd 
indoor  rioor  surfaces  „e,d  specl.l  ett.ntlon  to  r.duc.  rlrt  ofEJurJ. 

*"   2lsnn«rprosoeo«.ir  W      f y         pr0«r—  9hottld  »•  undertaken  ..  .  well 
P1!S  opldeaiologic  errort.    The  results  or  the  study  should  be 

strst'gi.sf  ™  P4rS0Bnel  ab0Ut  hl8h  rtrt  ^  d.,.Lp  pV.,«tl„ 

5.   Tr-   ung  snd  resources  to  chsnge  hssardous  conditions  sust  be  aide  available. 

IHFECTIOHS 

^wLHiif*"  ln  d*r  f*1"!  "'"W  »  vulnerable  to  lnrectloua  dlaeaae?  Dey  oar. 
Sl^rl**  f'"^1  lnt«™«»ona  ""ng  children  end  adult. ^toileting 

S? «£  S?™  ssssw:  sasss, 

neoics  or  young  children  ««ke  then  hospitable  hosts  for  infectious  diaaaaa. 
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Unfortunately,  these  data  about  outbreaks  of  infection  in  day  care  hare  been 
inappropriately  used  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  «reatlj  increased  risk  of  infection 
to  children  in  child  day  care*   The  risk  of  infection  can  only  be  asataaed  by  studies 
of  the  incidence  of  infectious  disease.   Presently  available  research  data  are  not 
adequate  to  formulate  conclusions  on  risk  of  infection  in  day  care.   To  provide  a 
forum  for  an  objective  discussion  on  these  issues,  a  symposium  on  management  and  pre- 
vention of  infections  in  day  care  was  convened  in  June,  I9t4  by  a  committee  of  infec- 
tious disease  experts  and  day  care  leaders,  including  myself,    at  the  symposium,  ove 
500  day  care  pro f ess ional a ,  health  care  professionals  and  public  health  experts 
reviewed  those  situations  where  disease  transmission  may  occur,  as  veil  ae  measuri 
which  prevent  infectious  disease  in  the  day  care  setting.   The  Symposium's  c Airman, 
Michael  Osterholm,  Ph.D.  plans  to  present  the  findings  of  this  Symposium  to  the 
Seleot  Committee. 

Although  focusing  on  a  crisis-oriented  outbreak  distorts  perceptions  of  the  risk  of 
infectious  disease,  studies  of  outbreaks  are  helpful  in  devising  control  measures. 
Recent  studies  of  enteric  disease  problems  in  day  care  include  reports  of  community- 
wide  outbreaks  of  hepatitis  A  among  adults  which  were  traced  to  contact  with  infant 
and  toddler  users  of  day  care.    IRef.:    Hadler  et  al,  1982]    Hepatitia  A^outbreaka 
are  **>at  likely  to  occur  in  association  with  large  oentera  ir  tlr*a  cr  «  morm  than  15 
hours  per  day  and  in  those  serving  children  under  two  years  of  agw.    These  outbreaks 
can  be  halted  by  giving  gaama  globulin  to  all  the  children  and  staff  ih  a'day  care 
center  whore  a  case  has  been  found  In  a  family  or  staff  member  of  a  day  care  child. 
Outbreaks  of  other  enteric  diseases  which  have  been  studied  in  day  care  inolude 
diarrhea  due  to  Shigella,  Ciardia,  Rotovirus,  Campylobacter  and  Clostridium  dif- 
ficile.  Most  of  these  are  organisms  for  which  a  snail  innoculusi  is  required  to  cause 
infection.    Diarrheal  outbreaks  occur  most  commonly  among  children  less  than  two 
years  of  age.    IRef,:    Pickering  and  Woodward,  1982;  Kit  et  al,  19831    One  of  the 
most  effective  measures  to  control  diarrheal  outbreaks  is  the  institution  of 
appropriate  handwashing  routines  by  children  and  staff,    [Black,  1981] 

A  auch  less  common,  but  serious  outbreak  problem  is  reflected  in  reports  of  invasive 
disease  caused  by  Hemophilus  influenzae  type  b  among  day  care  populations,  £Re*«: 
Granoff,  19801   Because  Hemophilus  influensa,  type  b  infection  is  associated  with 
serious  diseases  (meningitis,  epiglottitis  and  cellulitis,)  eaoh  case  raises  concern 
for  potential  contacts.   While  it  appears  that  the  risk  for  secondary  oases  ie  less 
for  group.mates  in  day  care  than  among  household  contacts,  it  is  still  higher  than 
found  in  the  general  population.    IRef,:    CDC.    1982]    This  concern  hai  led  to  recom- 
mendation of  control  measures  to  be  used  in  dsy  care  contacts  of  children  with  infec- 
tion caused  by  Hemophilus  influents*  type  b. 

A  new  vaccine  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  effective  in  reduction  of  invasive 
Hemophilus  influents  type  b  disease  in  children  18  months  of  age  or  older.    When  this 
vaccine  is  licensed  and  marketed,  its  use  may  be  routine  for  children  in  day  oare; 
Another  control  measure  being  studied  is  the  use  of  prophylactic  antibiowra 
(refampin)  to  eliminate  carriage  of  H.  influensae,  .type  b  for  children  less  than  four 
years  of  age  in  a  day  ctre  program  where  the  disease  has  occurred.    This  use  of 
prophylactic  antibiotics  is  currently  considered  controversial,  awaiting  additional 
resesrch  data  for  final  resolution.    [Centers  for  Disease  Control,  1982,  1981  and 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  Committee  on  Infectious  Diseases,  198*1  Because 
rifampin  is  both  expensive  and  difficult  to  obtain  in  pediatric  dose  form,  con- 
siderable effort  is  required  to  carry  out  a  prophylactic  regimen.   Whether  or  not 
rifampin  is  used,  careful,  reassuring  instruction  of  parents  and  day  care  staff  about 
the  nature  of  the  problem  Is  required  when  an  exposure  has  occurred. 
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r^„°°!"j' ?"dT*n  ln  <"•»  ear.  prop-aw  „.,.  hlgh.r  l.T.la  of  oonpl.t.  launltatlon 
rttfgWTIOll  MP  miUOP«>T  Or  ICTKCTIOPS  WSUSP  TIT  flltf 

Hi??6?  •tt2M!  f*U  lnt°  5  ,r*M:    1}  ln  PWUtlonj  and  sool.1  policy;  2) 

pollclaa  for  daycare  oper.tlon;  3)  need.d  mt.r.ctlon.  between  dlj  clr.^lpj'o.  pro- 
Iif™^nd  5!!11?  profM,lon*1,,J  *>  Wiottlow  for  training  .„<,  LS£Jlon7«qd  5) 
research.   Detailed  recommendation.  In  each  of  the.*  mmswill  b^*S.«\u2  Vhl 

1.    Chang*,  ln  Regulation,  and  Sool.l  Policy    Thif«  i>  •  I^i  ,     *w  \.  , 

..„t  or  .nation.*  .Undard  te  b.lp         25!  '  SSr^^SS  ,°S 

on  proration  and  a*na«w.ot  of  lnf.otlou*  dlMaM.  ln  oar  oar.    tJh.  !S„^ 

T£L*  'J^T4  ^  lapUt  fro"  h"lth  -SrtT  daylar^f.^ u  ^ 
parents,  ,oa  employer..   The  Aoedear  etende  r**dy  to  pertlolpete  lne  workio* 

*  ■andatory  iamunitatlon  of  children  In  day  eara, 

"  Ealm^0"^1!  l"Peotlons  of  d«y         fecilltiea  by  health  expert*  with 
technical  wsisUnce  to  correct  any  problems  found, 

"  ai.*i™iwd!f  *Jt<mPtl0nS  fr°"  p«*ulp*"nta  for  licenaure  where  heelth  laauaa 
"  3tn.°b7eeu?e  ,ppr°prUte  "nlt«tlon  codea  for  day  care  to  be  i.pleaented 

-  development  of  aurvel  Hence  and  reporting  ayatema, 

-  and  developaert  of  requlreaenta  for  sick  child  care. 

2"    fnfecUou^^I         °rP,tlon:    P°UclM  fop  »•  prevention  end  aanageaent  of 
infectloua  dlaeaaea  In  day  care  prograaa  auat  be  developed  icoally,  day  car.  alte 

orioruu.^  ^   Z     iTl    J1*"00  the        m  P">«™,«  r.aourcea  and 

"  "1th  «>•  knowledge  of  health  rlaka  and  counter  meaaure*.    t*.  g,Parel 
principles  ara  the  aame  for  all  day  car.  prograaa  but  the  detalle  of  bow  edev 

administration  Mnageaant  of  children  who  becoae  HI  whlla  In  the  program,  noti- 
fication of  health  authoritiea,  .to.   «at  b.  Individualized  for  a.ih  program? 

3*    Jl!i!Ia?tl0nS  Jl1!8*"-0"'  C*?  Servlce  P™**"  «d  Health  Paraonnal:  Overall, 
^nC-Ll!.    T   f°r  l"pp0Ted  coatnunlcatlona  among  public  health  worker.,  day  care 
till  ot  lull  Jl \    S>1  h0rith<C!Pe  P™l<*p«*   Thl.  muat  mclud.  prompt  notified 

Sl!di^M^£w1,,tt0Pitl•,  WheneVer  lnfectlous  Problems  occur  In 

children  attending  day  care  prograaa  and  prompt,  helpful  reaponaaa  of  public 
health  and  prUary  health  care  provldera  to  day  care  providera  when  contacta  ara 
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aide.    There  should  be  advance  planning  at  tht  local  level  to  handle  outbreaks 
whan  tht*  occur. 

a.    Implications  for  Training  and  Education:    Tht  Information  now  available  on  tht 
pravtntlon  and  aenageeent  of  lnfaotloua  dlaaaaaa  in  day  cart  auat  bt  brought  to 
tht  attention  of  day  care  providera,  publlo  health  workers,  health*  oare  providers 
and  parent  a.   What  la  know.,  auat  be  dlaaealoated  so  that  the  merer  now  going 
into  dysfunctional  anxiety  about  infection  in  day  care  can  be  put  to  construc- 
tive, preventive  action. 

5.    Research  Directions:   The  natural  history  of  illness  in  children  Who  are  users 
snd  non-users  of  day  care  needs  to  be  studied  to  determine  the  extent  of 
in  cress  ed  risk,  if  any,  from  day  care  program  attendance.   Sped  fio  etudies  must 
be  designed  to  assess  how  family  day  care  experience  dlffere  from  that  of  ^ 
children  using  day  care  centers.    Research  data  la  needed  on  apecial  featurta  of 
the  day  care  environment  which  may  increase  or  decrease  risks  related  to  apeolfic 
infectious  diseases. 

HEALTH  MEEDS  Or  IMDITIDOAL  CHILDREN 

The  third  and  last  srea  of  significant  health  problems  in  dsy  csre  is  meeting  health 
needs  of  individual  children.    Pediatric  prsctitiontrs  share  an  advooacy  role  with 
day  care  stsff  to  proaote  wellness  in  individual  children  and  to  provide  appropriate 
■anageaent  for  illness. 

Pediatricians  use  periodic  heslth  sssessmtnts  to  asintsin  survelllsnce  for  early 
signs  of  correctsble  probleas  snd  to  provide  heslth  proaotion  advice  snd  servlcee. 
Despite  pedistric  advocacy,  aany  children  do  not  reotive  preventive  care  as  fre- 
quently ss  is  appropriate  to  their  age  and  developmental  status*    Data  from  the 
1975-76  National  Health  Interview  Survey  Indicated  that  1*  percent  of  children  and 
youth  did  not  meet  the  AAP  guidelines  for  routine  care.    CRef.:    Select  Panel  Report, 
Vol.  Ill)    Among  the  children  from  large  families  and  among  black  children,  about  one 
fifth  did  not  see  s  physicisn  frequently  enough  to  receive  mdequate  preventive  care. 

Some  of  these  underserved  children  sre  in  day  care.    Suitably  informed  and  motivated 
by  appropriate  regulations,  day  care  personnel  can  help  connect  theae  children  with 
pediatric  care.    Day  care  involvement  can  also  Ifyrove  the  quality  of  child  health 
care.    Many  day  care  workera  are  concerned  about  child  development  and  art  avere  of 
the  interaction  between  physical  health  and  developmental  progress.    They  are 
generally  eager  to  reinforce  to  parents  the  Importance  of  routine  health  eupervlelon 
visits,  vision,  hearing,  anemia  and  growth  screening.    By  contributing  their  obser- 
vstions  of  the  child1 s  behsvior  to  other  assessment  data  being  gathered  by  health 
professionals,  caregivers  can  help  doctors  shape  more  sppropriste  recommendations. 

To  be  effective,  coanunlcatlona  between  health  provldera  snd  dsy  care  ataff  muat  be 
two-way.    The  phyaioisn  has  important  Information  about  unique  featurea  of  the 
child's  heslth  to  shsre  with  day  care  personnel.    Day  care  staff  have  information 
about  the  child's  behsvior  on  a  dsy  to  dsy  basis  to  shsrs  with  the  physioisn. 

CARE  OF  SICK  CHILDREN  IN  DAY  CARE 

How  sick  is  too  sick  to  be  in  day  care?   The  answer  to  this  question  will  differ  from 
one  prograa  to  another,  depending  on  the  resources  of  the  program  and  '.he  needs  of 
children,  stsff  and  parents.    Children  experience  s  yesrly  average  of  six  to  eight 
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respiratory  infection*,  while  adults  average  four  per  year.    Even  with  careful  hand- 
washing prectices,  day  care  programs  can  expect  en  average  yearly  incidence  of  one  to 
two  gastrointestinal  infections  per  pet  son  for  both  children  and  adulta.  Hon- 

jfAl  £1*  ine??6\ ?C0Ur  lMS  frW^'r.  but  predictably.  It  makes  sense  to  plan 
ahead  for  suoh  situations.  * 

Prior  to  each  child's  first  entry  into  day  cere,  the  intake  pnjcess  should  include  . 
discussion  of  program  policies  and  parent  plans  for  child  illness.    Usually,  oarents 
will  want  to  be  with  their  child  if  the  child  is  seriously  ill,  regardless  of  the 
demands  of  other  reaponsibilities.    Parents  need  to  inquire  at  work  about  their 
employer**  policies  on  use  of  sick  days  end  personal  leave.    Can  parents  use  sick 
leave  when  their  child  is  ill,  but  the  parent  la  well?   Is  advance  notice  required 
for  taking  personal  days? 

Most  working  parents  will  need  an  alternate  day  care  provider  to  care  for  a  child  who 
la  toe  ill  to  attend  the  day  care  program,  but  not  ao  ill  that  the  parent  must  atay 

2!!!  TIT*         J!  Pr°Vlde  the  Chlld'a  Mrt"    *r#nt»         t0  "n«  »  <I«*namt>l*  adult 

5         ?  S"0?8  and  lllC#8'  90m90n*        Mn  *•  comforting  and  rmaaaurlng  when  the 
child  does  not  feel  well. 

nM-T  f°I  th#  <Uy  C!r#  9™****  10  ■*«>••»  in  planning  for  child  and  ataff 

Hf!8|-°°T?Bl,W5lUty  °f  lnf*ctlona»  staffing  demanda,  medication  admi- 
nistration, consideration  of  parent  needs,  recognition  and  management  of  the  aymptome 
of  illness,  and  the  use  of  health  professional  advice. 

Exclusion  of  in  children  from  day  care  is  expensive.    The  day  care  program  may  not 
be  able  to  charge  for  days  when  the  child  is  absent,  although  the  plaoe  must  be  main- 
tained.    Parents  .ust  find  alternative  care  which  is  usually  very  ooatlyrsuffer  loas 

£PH£e2!  ii        b!n6fUS  f°r  absence  fro*  work"   £»Ployr.  loa.  prodSty 
ror  employees  who  ere  ebsent  to  care  for  ill  children  or  who  try  to  juggle  management 
of  care  for  an  ill  child  with  work  responsibilities  in  makeshift  arrangements,  to 

«r  S°*  th°  Job'    If  »>r»ctiCM        *•  refined  to  reduce  illness  among 
will  be  saved?  Cirft'  MCludln*  111  cnlldren  only  when  r.ally  necessary,  money 

Family  day  care  hoaes  are  often  more  flexible  than  centers  about  caring  for  ill 
children.    Por  children  ensiled  in  dey  care  centers,  there  are  some  sick  care  and 
on-the-aend  care  programs  oeing  developed.    However  the  need  to  aroid  parental 
absence  from  work  should  not  result  in  placement  of  children  in  the  care  of  atrangera 
when  they  are  i  1.    When  children  do  not  feel  well,  they  are  moat  in  need  of  the  cu- 
rort or  a  ramil lar  setting  and  nuturence  froa  soaeone  they  know  well.  Pediatricians 
strive  to  avoid  hospitalization  of  children  because  of  the  potential  for  emotional 
trauma  this  experience  has  for  them.    Plans  for  sick  care  day  care  must  addreaa  this 
concern  as  well. 

There  is  a  need  for  the  developaent  of  "flex-benefits"  by  which  parents  can  more 
readily  take  tiae  off  to  care  for  their  own  children's  illnesses.    Use  of  alck  leave 
for  sick  child  care  should  be  more  widely  available.    Additionally,  options  need  to 
be  developed  for  care  of  sick  chiUren  In  their  own  hoaes  by  famil  i.r  cere*lvera  and 
for  supplemental  staffing  of  child  care  programs  to  permit  aildly  Hi  children  to 
remain  in  their  usual  child  cere  setting. 

THS  HEED  FOR  A  HATIOMAL  RflFgREKCE  STANDARD  FOR  HEALTH.  SAFETY,  AMD  SAMITATIOM 

FOR  THE  CROUP  CARE  OF  YQUXG  CHILDREN* 
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Few  atatos  have  standarda  rr  codes  for  health,  safety  and  aanltatlon  which  vera  ape. 
oirically  designed  to  epriy  to  feollltlea  which  care  for  young  children.    In  aany 
Instance*,  vhwe  a  code  ha  a  been  developed  end  la  in  uae,  It  waa  deaignad  Tor  older 
child  or  edult  populatlone  la  aettlnga  such  aa  achoola,  hoapltela,  ho tela  or  boarding 
hoeea«    Many  of  thoae  which  were  written  for  day  care  eppilcatioae  are  vague  and  not 
enforceable.  * 

With  the  code  a  and  requlreaenta  now  In  uae,  adminlatratore  and  aonltore  who  aupervlae 
programe  for  young  children  etruggle  to  Interpret  regulatory  aUtaaaota  which  do  not 
provide  acourate,  objective  aeasurea  needed  for  consistent, application  and  adequate 
nroteotlon  In  children  In  day  care*   for  exaaple,  Maw  Mexico* a  lioeneing  atandarda 
for  day  care  aay,  "Orounda  aust  be  kept  In  a  aafe,  aanltary  and  pree eatable  . 
condition.*    [Ref.:    "Licensing  Rules,  Regulatlona,  and  Standarda  for  Child  Care 
Facilities,"  New  Mexico  Health  and  Soolal  Sarvlcea  Depertaent,  December,  1978«1  Haw 
Jersey's  say,  "•..,  the  Bureau  shall  also  require  the  center  to  take  whatever  atepa 
are  neoesaary  to  correot  any  conditlona  in  the  faolllty  that  aay  endanger  ta  any  way 
the  health,  aafety  and  well-being  of  the  children  aerved**    CRef.t    •Manual  of 
Standarda  for  Child  Care  Cent era,"  Mew  Jeraey  Department  of  Huaan  Sarvlcea,  January, 
1981.]    Provldera  ooaplaln  end  aonltca  are  unooafortable  about  caprloloua  applica- 
tions which  reault  froa  each  lndivldual'a  atteejpt  to  safeguard  children  using  theae 
vaguely  worded  ateteaenta.   The  Majority  of  day  care  provldera  and  aonltors  have  edu- 
cation or  aoolel  aervioe  training,  noat  of  which  has  little  If  any  apeolflc  heelth 
content.   What  they  need  are  specific  atateaente  not  now  found  In  the  aajorlty  of 
state  regulations.   These  could  inolude,  for  exaaple,  atateaente  like:  "Separata 
surfaces  shall  be  used  for  food  handling  end  diapering  or  underclothing  changea"  or 
"Staff  shall  wash  their  hands  after  each  instance  of  dleperlng  or  toileting,  and 
before  any  food  handling." 

In  those  states  where  technically  competent  Inspectors  regulerly  visit  children's 
programs,  they  are  rarely  required  to  look  at  featurea  of  the  faolllty  which  are  uni- 
quely related  to  the  care  of  young  children,  such  as  toilet  and  diapering  areaa,  bed 
placement,  and  playground  safety*    Sanitarians  usually  confine  their  inapeotlone  to 
the  kitchen;  fire  Inspectors  do  not  look  at  playgrounda. 

Caps  In  standarda  also  exist  In  the  general  health  area*    For  exaaple,  few  a tat a 
licensing  codea  Inolude  appropriate  requlreaenta  for  health  oare  of  ataff  and 
children.   Often  alsalng  are  health  requlreaenta  for  ataff  and  requlreaenta  for  coa- 
aunication  of  Information  about  the  health  atatus  of  children.    Such  lnforaatlon  aust 
bo  required  In  sufficient  detail  to  provide  adequate  planning  data  for  children  with 
special  needs,  and  lnforaatlon  needed  to  determine  that  a  child's  apeolel  deaanda 
will  not  drain  the  resources  of  the  program  below  the  level  required  to  provide  ade- 
quate care  for  the  other  children  in  the  group. 

In  1976,  the  federal  government  undertook  a  study  of  the  approprleteneaa  of  requlre- 
aonts  which  applied  to  day  care  progress  usi^g  federal  funds.    The  original  intent 
was  to  revise  the  then  existing  standards  (The  Federal  Interagency  Day  Care 
Requlreaenta,  FIDCR)  end  to  promulgate  a  new  code.    The  effort  ultimately  reaulted  in 
congressional  action  to  halt  the  application  of  all  federal  day  care  atandarda, 
leaving  regulation  of  day  ctre  entirely  to  states.    Even  though  the  federal  standards 
only  applied  to  those  progress  which  were  federally  funded,  tie  federal  atandarda  had 
a  spi)lo/er  effect  on  requlreaenta  for  all  day  care. 

As  a  part  of  the  FIDCR  study,  a  concept  paper  was  commissioned  froa  Susan  Aronson, 
H.D.  on  health  and  safety  issues  in  day  care  by  the  U.S.  Departaent  of  Health  and 
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Human  Services.    Co-authored  by  Peggy  Pl«o  and  Susan  *'onson,  the  paper  lnoluded  a 
^ i*nd  3tf?ty  rl3kS  then  knovn  t0  exltt  ln        "re  and  proposed  re^e- 
i!  I  *°  trtlnln*  lnfor»*"c<*l  services  end  r«earch.    Regulation  atata- 

?         h  \  5?         .  Sln°e  1976»  lrtlnln«        b#c0"  lMa  becauae  of 

decreased  funding;  Informational  services  heve  been  Halted  to  publication  of 
article*  in  periodicals  which  reach  only  a  small  segment  of  the  day  ca^ccmmunlty. 
EXi   SlL   11       bw*  ?"  llcensln«  *nd  ■onltoring  aotlvltlea.    In.tA  Kendall, 
I!v  ?!  •^tlve  monitoring  and  training  have  been  ahovn  to  improve  health  m 

day  .  .re,  these  changes  can  be  expeoted  to  result  in  a  loaa  ln  quality  of  day  care 
service.    l*ef.:    Aronson,  i960)    Current  concern  about  transmission  of  Infectious 
diseases  among  day  care  populations  suggests  that  implementation  of  the  recommen- 
dations contained  ln  the  Aronson-Plrxo  report  is  long  overdue. 

HOLE  OF  THt  fgDUTHICIAM 

Pediatric  practice  has  changed.    Increasingly,  pediatricians  are  involved  not  only  In 

^°S2.°f  J*?  °h.    \bUi/?        •colo«lcal  Wt"  i"  ^ich  the  child 
Mto^mmlS!  i       ^,tradltl^ly  KOrtttd  with  parent*  and  child™  to  pro. 

mote  healthy  functioning,  including  the  phyalcal,  emotional,  cognitive  and  aocial 

LSrti^iS*  S?i7*  tnd  devtl0P1?*  Chlld-   H0Wf        P*««tPloUa»m  role  inaludea 
general  wll-b!iS  contributes  to  the  child's  overall  development  end 

With  increasing  numbers  of  single-parent  famlliea  and  families  with  both  parents'ln 
the  work  Torce,  pediatricians  are  Increasingly  eware  of  a  variety  of  alternative 

^?Ml;8J!rranfe*C?tS  WhlCh  affeCt  th°  **J°rlty  <>f  children  who  are  their  patients. 
Effective  communication  among  the  child's  pediatrician  and  regular  caregivers  is  more 
dirricult  to  achieve  than  ln  the  past,  when  parents  provided  most  of  the  child's 
?e«;oBiwthC,SHdlVldUal  °hlld  l?VCl'  communication  among  parenta,  health  pro- 
IkmI  fy  Mrt  *cp30nnel  13  essential  to  mobilize  »n  involved  with  the 

child  on  the  child's  behalf. 

!!hS?riIlfh!yP!o^day.Ca^."ttlng  0r  *  pr0«ro  «»  bt  racoamended  for  a  particular 
child  by  the  child's  physician  if  3/he  has  gathered  sose  information  about  existing 
comunity  programs.    Parents  need  support  in  their  search  for  alternatives  and  In 
fending  off  their  guilt  and  anxiety  about  using  day  care.    Thia  aupport  can  be  pro- 
vided by  a  wall-lnformed  pediatrician  as  a  part  of  routine  health  care,    once  a  ohlld 
is  enrolled  ln  day  care,  there  should  be  routine  exchange  of  information  about  the 
child  between  the  physician  and  the  day  car.  provider.   The  par.n~lll  u.u1ny  b. 
the  conveyor  of  this  information,  but  with  prior  .pprov.l  from  th.  par.nt,  telephone 
calls  and/or  notes  may  be  more  efficient  and  effective.    AppropriatetoDlca  for 
routine  communication  between  physician  and  day  care  provider  include;    1)  current 
state  or  health  and  nutrition,  lnoluding  any  speolal  needa  for  management  of  the 
child  in  health  and  lllneos,  2)  growth  and  development  <rf  this  apeoiflo  child  in 

reoJ     i  Vt^nlr  °S  ^JT  m  Pr0Sr"  fa0Ulty  0r  whicS  night  ^. 

re<iu     j,  3)  strengths  end  weaknesses  of  concern  to  the  supr  /t  of  the  family  in 
thel,  appropriate  use  of  child  care  and  health  care  service. 

Another  role  for  pediatricians  Is  to  provide  and  Interpret  the  advice  of  national 
standards  setting  todies  when  an  outbreak  of  disease  occurs  in  a  day  care  program. 
By  being  ln  the  pipeline  of  new  Information  disseminated  by  tha  Centera  for  Disease 
Control  and  by  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  to  Its  members,  pediatricians  can 
stay  abreast  of  the  most  current  recommendations  for  handling  specific  problems. 
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pedietrlciene  cen  ilio  content  the  day  cere  program  to  adviee  tht  tttff  about  the 
implications  for  the  children  in  tht  progrui  whan  «  communicable  dieeaee  it  dlagnoaed 
in  ont  of  their  own  petianta  who  attend*  that  day  care  program.   The  -pediatrio  role 
alao  inoludaa  Interactive  communication  with  day  care  ataff  around  children  with 
behavior  problems,  developmental  diffioultiee  or  chronic  diaeaaa. 

Becauaa  there  ere  many  aepeote  of  day  care  with  health  iaplloatlona,  there  la  e  need 
for  ongoing  training  and  preaarvioa  orientation  for  day  oara  ataff.   In  addition  to 
being  reviewed  in  training,  the  eeeential  ale.  rate  of  the  health  component  ehould  be 
recorded  for  regular  reference  in  the  day  oara  progrui  health  polioiee.  #  One  of  the 
■oat  helpful  rolea  a  pedietrioien  can  play  le  to  participate  in  the  development  of 
theae  health  polio lea.  The  polio lee  eerve  ee  guldllnee  for  day  to  day,  opefetione 
which  neoesaerily  go  on  with  little  health  profaeelonal  input,   ia  a  minimum,  day 
oara  program  health  pollolee  ahould  eddreee  the  toploe  lleted  in  Table  2, 


-  Staff  heelth 

-  Inclusion  or  exoluaion  of  children,  with  heelth  probleaa  et  enrollaent  end  on  en 
ongoing  dey  to  dey  basis 

-  Dally  adaiaslon  end  ongoing  surveillance  for  lnfeotlon  end  illneea 

-  Cere  of  ill  children 

-  Management  of  injuries,  emergency  preparadneee  end  firat  aid 

-  Safety  eurvelllenae  In  the  feelllty,  playground  and- on  tripe 

-  Tranaportetion  aefety  for  routine  pick  up,  drop  off  end  day  care  provided 
pedestrlen  or  motor  vehicle  trevel 

-  Medication  administration 

-  Routine  heelth  assessments  for  children  including  information  axohange  among 
providers  of  health  care,  of  dey  care  end  parents 

-  Nutrition,  food,  end  formula  handling 

-  Sanitation  routines  including  hendling  of  contaminated  clothing  and  fur- 
nishings, as  well  as  routine  cleaning 

-  Dental  hygiene  practices 

.  Provision  for  bethlng  or  swimming  If  appropriate 

-  Health  promotion  and  education  activities 

-  Mechanise  for  routine  ennual  review  of  health  polioiea  by  staff,  parante,  and 
health  consultants. 


(Table  23 


Health  Pollolee  for  Child  Day  Care 
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SL^tTES??!  Uri'  *otin*  "  chlld  »"«>»»'•«.  P«dl»trlcl.n»  ou  h.lp  to  proaot. 
appropriate  regulations  and  provision  of  tralnlcg  for  day  oara  ataff. 

.n^o^M?"  'IL?*"?*^  !?r  Chl"r4n  4t  th4  ohlld,  pro«r«i  oonaoltant 

I  '.I      '    A"00"**  Padlatrlolan  who  aaa*  patiantihaVa  role  a.  an 

i«,^r.\!?d  ?°~unlt»  »"tl»l.ta.  to...  rol..  outald.  the  offloe  a.tUnVofSn 
require  roluntery  eenrlce  and  a  Urea  lnvaataant  of  tlao  which  any be  a  difficult 

TZllZil  »«•»«•.  «h.th«.  pUd  or  oonTrTKtaVtn.  i"«.L.t 

of  padlatrlo  expartise  In  day  oara  hen  tha  potantlal  of  banafltlnc  -any  ohildren. 
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Chairman  Miller.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 
Ms.  Carnes,  CDA,  is,  what,  partially  federally  funded? 
Ms.  Carnes.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  Miller.  But  for  the  training  that  you  do  for  day  care 
providers,  professionals  and  for  parents,  is  that  also^-is  there,  some 
fee  charged  for  the  programs? 
Ms.  Carnes.  There  *  is  about  $6  million  in  the  current  ACYF 


training  from  local  colleges  and  institutions  this  year,  and  that  has 
been  the  approximate  funding  level  for  the  last  number  of  years. 

CDA— there  is  not  anyspecific  training  that  must  occur  pripr  to 
a  person  becoming  a  CDA.  Most  people  do  have  to  go  through 
training  and  that  training  might  average  2  years  and  would' oe 
available  through  most  local  colleges  and  institutions.  The  key, 
however,  in  CDA,  is  that  tho  person  must  be  able  to  demonstrate 
that  they  have  certain  competencies  and  skills  and  they  demon- 
strate it  with  a  group  of  children.  It  is  not  a  paper-and-pencil  test; 
it  is  a  local  assessment  done  by  what  is  called  a  local  assessment 
team,  which  consists  of  a  parent/community  rep,  the  adviser  of 
that  person  who  has  concurred  that  the  person  is  ready  to  enter 
into  the  credentialing  process  and  a  nationally  trained  CDA  repre- 
sentative, and  the  individual  candidate 

Chairman  Miller.  Is  there  anything  else  comparable  to  this  on  a 
national  scale? 

Ms.  Carnes.  No,  there  is  not.  You  will  find  that  most  credential- 
ing processes  rely  on  paper-and-pencil  type  tests.  We  believe  that 
this  is  not  appropriate  in  the  area  of  child  care,  given  that  we 
learn  much  more  by  seeing  the  person  demonstrate  their  skills 
with  children  and  that  is  a  most  unusual  approach  in  the  whole 
credentialing  area  profession. 

Chairman  Miller.  You  also  include  parents  

Ms.  Carnes.  That  is  exactly  right. 

.  Chairman  Miller  [continuing].  In  terms  of  what,  how  to  become 

better  consumers  or  

Ms.  Carnes.  The  parents— there  is  a  parent  representative  on 
the  assessment  team,  plus  the  parents  are  involved  in  communicat- 
ing with  that  assessment  team  in  terms  of  how  they  have  experi- 
enced that  teacher  as  that  teacher  relates  to  their  child. 
Chairman  Miller.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Piccione,  on  the  issue  of  the  child  care  or  dependent  care  tax 
credit  and  the  personal  exemption,  what  in  your  mind  would  be  the 
impact  if  you  simply  took  the  current  personal  exemption  and  con- 
verted it  to  a  credit? 

Mr.  Piccione.  It  would  represent  for  lower  income  families  per- 
haps a  doubled  value.  For  upper  income  families,  of  course,  they 
would  lose  some  money,  but  I  think  it  would  represent  an  improve- 
ment over  some  of  the  problems  present  in  the  current  exemption 
mechanism. 

Whenever  we  have  a  progressive  tax  system,  the  value  of  the  ex- 
emptions are  regressive  and  played  against  progressivity.  So  a 
family  at  the  highest  tax  level  also  gets  the  highest  benefit  from 
the  child's  exemption.  So  I  think  that  really  a  credit  would  be  a 
very  good  first  step  to  try  to  equalize  some  of  the  value  of  the  ex- 
emption. ;  • 


budget  to  go  to  Head  Start 


to  assist  them  in  buying  CDA 
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Chairman  Miller.  In  terms  of  what  you  have  discussed  this  ' 
morning  what  you  have  written  about  previous^,  and^?t  vou 
would  Ufa :  to  accomplish,  which  is  some  Kind  of  LSy  allowarice  *t 

wouCE  a&ffft  "P"}***  Uke  *  done  Sm, 
rf  £i  i?lbe  the  sunPlest  way.i»  move  down  that  road  in  terms 
th<2e^l^«f»r!80U^88'  JE"S%  r^al  increase  in  resourced 

Mr.  Piccione.  I  agree.  This  seems  to  be  theexDerience  of  the  Fn 
ropean  nations.  They  find  that  a  family  XcSl system  ^  - 
^^aM^^d««^<»^thefr children  ItSStiifml  .  .i 
psychological  boost;  it  gives  them^  a'  supplement  in  -  mcbme  A  ' 
&  ^.?wance  18  devefoped  with  the  reXation  thS  ih  aSSiah  - 

^d^  " 

Now,  the  allowances  would,  in  the  American  setting  I  think  * 
have  a  number  of  benefits  as  well,  because  with'  thVcSrrent  tax" 
system,  the  exemption  benefits  families  oh  the  Uh-inwme-scak  i 
the  most  and  it  sort  of  peters  out  and  disappears T ErlnS 
families  with  a  larger  number  of  chudren^h  a  Sy^K  V; 
N»Hnn  ifWOult^  a  universal  program  for  all  chfldren  to  the 
rates  chHd^n1^0  Cr0SS  the      H?*  the  line 
SyTngfemffies.     ^"P33™*  families  from  children  of  nontSc- 

thi?3^^  Mlj^u       me        vou  ^e  next  step.  If  you  made 
this-and  m  fact,  that  is  what  President  Reagan  did  when  he  was  ■ 
Gc^rK^~ie  inverted  the  exemption  tea  credit,  to  adoUar 

SSSrti  ^  State  ^  with  mixed  reactions  The 

impact  was  the  same,  but  mixed  reactions  ine 

PavtaxS  noffiH  g1  to  the  1881,6  of  P^P^  wh0  then  do  not  , . 
pay  taxes,  may  not  file  tax  forms,  we  now  require  people  who  haw  ; 

fiTmn  'VT  88  ofTithholding-income  that  fa  n^Pwithheld-to  - 
file  a  quarterly  report  and  you  send  in  your  quarterly  obSion  to 

£  fiJEKfl^  C0Ulin,t,  y°U  ha^  pA£w£  do  S1  hav^  " 

Kty^^  ; 

the  Government  pay  them  that  as  a  means  of  refunotbilfty 

tax  crS^nH  h.l0t  °^CU88i°,n,  about  maWng  the Thiid  care  • 
2L»^f  refundable  and  the  problems  with  the  exemptions  It 

toward  thf  S  yn°Ahm°Ye  *  to  the  credit>  y°u  start  mo^ig  thfa  , 
toward  the  end  of  the  mcome  spectrum  that  seems  to  need  the 

ta  moved"!  hJhlld  ST*  Xith  S-e  rai8ing  of  chiffen  and  if  you  •  I 
tnen  moved  it  to  a  refundable  portion  on  a  quarterly  basis  or  how 

to  nL  fhi  ??  the  end-the  next  April,  for  their  money  to  come 
stay  withm  the  realm  of  the  current  bureaucracy  and  tax  setuo  of 

of  swSS  S5±f  ft*/"  ?he  ^ding.manite,  b^to  termi    , '  / 
oi  switching  systems,  I  hate  to  see  people  get  caught  up  in  a  new 
agency-and  you  mentioned  that  you  could  run  it  1 through  Soda! 
Security,  but  in  this  case,  you  seem  to  get  almost  immediate  transi- 
tion to  what  you  would  be  talking  about  in  terms  of  Sify  a?fow- 
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ance.  You  would  get  a  targeted  effort  according  to  people's  income. 
It  would  be  worth  it— in  that  regard— and  you  could  also  get  some 
refundability  out  of  it 

Let  me  just  say  and  then  comment,  the  tables  that  you  provided, 
the  current  dependent— $484  to  somebody  making  $50,000  and  $167 
for  somebody  making  $10,000.  If  you  simply  doubled  the  current  ex- 
emption; if  you  went  to  $2,000  per  dependent,  is  it  correct  to  say 
that  that  would  become  worth  m  excess  of  $800;  it  would  become 
almost  $1,000.  It  is  50  percent,  right,  because  that  is  the  bracket 
they  are  in.  >f 

If  you  changed  that  to  a  credit,  they  would  get  $1,000  off  of  their 
tax  obligation  and  the  low-income  person  would  get  $1,000  off  their 
tax  income  and  you  would,  in  fact,  nave  the  targeting  that  we  have 
discussed  back  and  forth  here.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  use  (>f 
Federal  resources,  in  terms  of  helping  to  raise  children,  whether 
those  children  need  out-of-home  child  care  or  family  child  care 
center-based— you  started  to  move  some  of  those  costs.  For  those 
families  that  don't,  they  may  realize  the  benefit  as  their  children 
go  to  college,  as  will  other  families,  where,,  again,  there  is  talk 
about  a  private — what  do  you  call  it— for  private  schools,  a  tax— at 
this  point,  if  you  had  a  tax  credit  instead  of  this  silly  exemption 
that  we  have  now,  you  could  choose  .whatever  school  you  wanted. 
That  would  be  the  cost  of  raising,  your  children. 

One  of  the  things  about  this  committee  is  liberals  don  t  always 
sound  like  liberals  and  conservatives  don't  always  sound  like  con- 
servatives, but  it  seems  to  me  what  poor  people  need  is  money  and 
what  the  conservatives  say,  what  other  people  need  is— or  what  all 
people  need  is  the  freedom  to  make  some  choices.  It  seems  to  me  if 
you  were  to  move  to  a  credit  from  exemption,  in  fact,  that  is  what 
happened.  If  you  stay  with  the  exemption  or  even  doubling  the  ex- 
emption, only  rich  people  get  to  have  the  freedom  to  make  choices. 

Am  I  crazy? 

Mr.  Piccione.  Well,  you  have  asked  a  terribly  long  question  

Chairman  Miller.  Yes;  it  is  a  fairly  long  question.  And  it  also 
works  out  that  it  is  worth  about  what  we— when  you  compare  it  to 
the  Canadian  experience  that  you  write  about.  . 

Mr.  Piccione.  Yes.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  guess  if  we  shifted 
completely  to  a  credit  and  then  we  allowed  families  that  don't  have 
to  file  tax  returns  now  to  qualify  for  this  credit  as  well— for  in- 
stance; AFDC  families,  the— of  course,  Congress  can  do  whatever  it 
wishes,  but  the  political  difficulty  you  would  run  into  there  is  that 
the  credit  would  be  called  a  guaranteed  income  plan  or  a  variation 

ofit- 

Additionally,  that  would  require  more  expenditures,  but  even 
doubling  the  exemption  along  the  present  lines  would  cost  about 
$12  billion  in  lost  revenues  and  that  is  fairly  expensive. 

Chairman  Miller.  And  it  would  go  in  a  different  direction. 

Mr.  Piccione.  Precisely. 

Chairman  Miller.  It  would  go  to  the  George  Miller  family  and 
not  to  low-income  people  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Piccione.  Yes.  If  we  doubled  the  exemption  at  a  cost  of  $12 
billion,  that  would  provide  less  assistance  to  low-income  working 
families—  -  i 

Chairman  Miller.  Or  middle  income. 
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tahflv  MftlW'  And  middle-^e  families,  too,  cer- 
*£&'  {Tlly'  ^T*110*  Program  that  I  tried  out  in  my 

g-  natty  ™™,  dollars  except  for  some  administrative 

wis-!!^  b""r through  credit 

wiife^  .^right/Other  members  have  questions:  I 

will  just  stop  with  this.  My  concern  is  this,  and  this  wal  raised  by 
Conpessman  Wolf  and  others  in  the.  very  Hrst,  hearing  If  yoTwant 
to  stay  home,  it  costs;  you  something  to  raise  your  children r'fKSI 

the  reasons  we  are  here,  but  I  have  found  in  tt)  .years  in  Congress 
that  if  you  try  to  get  the  Congress  to  adopt  a' family  alfoSf 
Plan,  it  takes  so  long  to  discuss  the-if  you  talk  about  a 

toon  is,  what  is  it  you  want  to  accomplish  and  how  can  yoU  do^t 
within  the  existing  system  *v 

m?of  tfc^Vern0r  fe88"  woke  UP  811(1  we  need  a  &rget- 
mg  of  these  resources.  The  exemption  isn't  right.  We  are  roingto  a 

it£  rfrw"  P6"00^^ options  to  a  personal  tax  credit  in  the 
btate  of  California.  And  it  kind  of  happened.  In  fact  resources 
were  targeted  and  it  worked  out  and  I  wasjust  wondSg^ethS 
this  starts  us  to  accomplish  the  idea  of  a  family  XwS 

strei'  fheCirmLd^nk  ^  S  ^S  irnp0rtail1  at  the  »*™  «*•  to 
stress  the  common-good  approach  m  ou.  tax  policy.  By  doing  this 

^1nkmftT-r  m°re  fa?llhes  to  make  merent  Ends  of  AdSSfanS 
think  that  is  a  very  important  thing  to  do.  We  allow  families  who 
are  sacnficing  the  second  income  to  do  it  a  little  easierYou ln*w 
families  might  want  to  do  it  for  1  or  2  years  or  more  but  I  thinkTt 
is  important  we  facilitate  that  choice  as  well 

It  becomes  increasingly  more  apparent  by  the  loss  of  significance 
of  the  exemption  that  that  mechanism  alone  is  becoming  Sad- 
equate  to  give  families  these  choices  that  they"  iouldha™ 

cnainnan  Miller.  Congressman  Coats 
«„         i?-  lam  fasci.nated  by  this  discussion  and  by  these  Ques- 
tions, partly  because  it  does  cut  across  some  Meolodcal  lmet 
Maybe  one  of  the  problems  that  we  have  is  that  weCe  E 

^?gCT?VTg  pnrases  and  words  10  describe  what  wl  wfre 
trying  to  do  It  occurs  to  me  that  maybe  one  way  we  ran get  tIS 

frrtf^  ?  to  C°me  ^with  the,"ght  code  word  and  £  shp 
M   1    gML?  communicator  and  let  him  adopt  it  and-[laugh- 

Httwtffrttr  Und6rWay-  ^  1  Want  to  P™  this  «w*£Ta 
As  I  understand  it  in  your  testimony,  you  are  basicidlv  talking 
about  three  ways  in  which  we  can  provide  assisSeto  famS 
w  h  children.  One  is  the  tax  credit  that  now  exists  and  you  hav! 
outlined  some  problems  with  that  and  would  suggest  that  if  we  do 
S  f^iZ^Tlfi  Chang6S £  the  present  tox  Stem  ?t  wouW  be 
Sthat  c^rrJct?^      Car6  CFedlt  m°re  toward  lower  income  familie^ 

Mr.  Piccione.  Yes.  I  suggest  that  \ 

.  Mr.  Coats.  Because  of  the  way  it  is  weighted  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  almost  discriminating  against  lower  incomeftSeT 
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Mr.  Piccione.  Especially  looking  at  what  Congress'  policv  seems 
to  be  in  adjusting  a  greater  percentage— the  30  percent  tb  the  fami- 
lies with  $10,000  adjusted  gross  income  or  less.  I  feeem  to  be  sug- 
gesting that  if  this  is  what  you  want  to  accomplish,  yoa  might 
want  to  consider  doing  a  bit  more  along  these  lines. 

Mr  Coats.  The  second  option  would  be  to  increase  the  depend- 
ent's deduction,  currently  at  $1,000.  Do  you  have  a  suggestion  as  to 
what  that  ought  to  be?  You  know,  it  has  grown"  from  $600  in^l948 
to  $1,000  today.  Do  we  have  any  numbers  as  to  whether  that 
should  move  to  $1,500  or  $2,000  or  $3,000?  „' 

Mr.  Piccione.  Well,  rsir,  the  exemption  ;has  been  neglected  ux 

Eolicy.  It  has  also  been  academically  neglected  as  well*  Eugene 
teuerle,  who  works  for  Treasury— took  a  year  off  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence, was  working  at  Brookings  for  a  while  and  published  for 
American  Enterprise  Institute— wrote  a  fascinating  history  of  the 
exemption,  showing  that  it  was— at  $600,  as  you  say,  from  TJ48  to 
1969,  the  same  amount;  and  from  1948  until  now,  the  average 
income  has  increased  more  than  sevenfold  and  the  exemption  has 
not  even  doubled.  So  it  lost  a  lot  of  the  wallop  that  it  had.  It  lost 
practically  everything. 

So  it  is  true  that  if  we  try  to  look  back  at  the  impact  the  exemp- 
tion had  in  1948  and  wanted  to  replicate  it  in  1984,  it  would  have 

to  be  at  a  $5,600  level,  according  to  Steuerle.  Now  

Mr.  Coats.  To  have  the  same  impact?  . 
Mr.  Piccione  To  have  the  same  impact.  It  was  a  very  effective 
mechanism  for  knocking  a  lot  of  average  families  right  out  of  tax 
liability.  That  would  cost,  I  guess,  about  $55  billion  or  so. 
Chairman  Miller.  If  it  was  fully  indexed. 
Mr.  Piccione.  Yes,  if  it  went  to  the  $5,600  level. 
Mr.  Coats.  OK,  so  you  are  suggesting  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  no  way  to  regain  that. 

I  think  the  chairman  asked  this  and  I  am  not  sure  I  heard  the 
answer  or  maybe  you  don't  have  the  figures,  but  if  you  took  the 
present  $1,000  exemption  and  translated  that  into  a  family  allow- 
ance or  whatever,  what  did  you  say  the  net  tax  impact  would  be? 
Mr.  Piccione.  It  would  

Mr.  Coats.  Well,  it  would  be  neutral,  of  course,  at  present  leveis, 
yes.  You  just  cashed  

Mr.  Piccione.  I  was  just  cashing  out  the  exemption. 

Mr.  Coats.  Yes,  OK.  You  just  cashed  it  out  at  a  zero  level. 

If  you  went  to,  say,  the  $2,000  level  for  a  deduction,  which  has 
been  proposed  in  some  of  the  tax  reform  plans,  that  would  just  be  a 
doubling,  then,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Piccione.  That  would  be  $12  billion  in  lost  revenue  

Mr.  Coats.  $12  billion,  OK.  .  J 

Mr.  Piccione  [continuing].  If  the  doubled  exemption  is  restricted 
only  to  dependent  children  and  not  given  to  the  parents  as  well. 
You  see,  if  we  

Mr.  Coats.  Right,  right. 

Mr.  Piccione.  If  we  do  it  across  the  board,  then  a  high-income 
family  consisting  of  two  adults  benefit  more  than  a  lower  income 
family. 

Mr.  Coats.  I  think  we  are  talking  about  going  to  dependents  

Mr.  Piccione.  Just  for  disbursing  it. 
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Mr.  Coats.  Yes.  Dependents  might  include  care  for  grandparents 
or  someone  where  you  are  providing  more  than  50  percent  of  their 
income.  fy 

Mr.  Piccione.  Yes,  but  I  don't  include.that  in  the  $12  billion,  '  . 
Mr.  Coats.  Thatis  not  included.  * 
Mr.  Piccione.  No,  sir.  "      /*  , 

Mr.  Coats.  Well,  that  is  an  area  that  I  have  been  interested  in 
because  I  have  tried  to  look  at  the  whole  spectrum  of  institutional 
cost  of  either  a  child  at  one  end  and  a  grandparent  at  the  other 
end.  If  they  could  be  cared  for  at  home,  there  ought  to  be  an  incen- 
tive for  the  people  in  the  middle/  the  parents;  to  do  that- 
Well,  that  is  fascinating.  I  think  that  is  something  we  ought  to 
pursue  and  maybe  we  can  do  that.  u       •    .  .; - ,  ' 

Chairman  Miller.  If  I  can  have  the  indulgence  of  the  committee! 
Senator  DeConcim  is  here.  He  would  like  to  come  in  and  to  quickly 
give  us  his  testimony.  If  we  could  just  interrupt  this  panel  for  a 
minute  and  we  will  be  right  back  to  you.  Then  we  will  proceed 
with  the  questioning  of  this  panel.  - 

Senator  DeConcini,  welcome  to  the  committee.  We  appreciate 
you  taking  your  time  to  come  over  and  to  testify  before  the  select 
committee  and  also  appreciate  your  interest  arid  concern, and  yotir 
help  m  improving  child  care  services  in  this  country.  Welcome. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DENNIS  DeCONCINI,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 
THE  StATE  OF  ARIZONA 

Senator  DeConcini.  Chairman  Miller,  let  me  extend  to  you  my 
thanks  for  letting  me  budge  in  and  my  apologies  to  this  expert 
group  that  you  have.  We  have  a  number  of  things  on  the  Senate 
floor,  the  banking  bill  and  what  have  you,  so  I  appreciate  vour 
making  accommodations. 

Let  me  also  thank  you  and  the  members  of  this  committee,  for 
focusing  on  a  very  important  subject,  one  that  has  .not  experienced 
a  great  deal  of  concern  and  consideration  by  Congress,  but  certain- 
ly we  know  of  the  tragedies  and  problems  facihg  this  vsiy  impor- 
tant subject.  So  my  thanks  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  a  topic 
that  :s  ve?y  important  to  me,  the  need  to  improve  child  care  serv- 
)ce°  in  our  country.  '  *  r 

i  will  submit  a  full  statement  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I 
would  like  to  apeak  a  few  minutes  about  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
crisis  m  child  care  in  the  United  States.  The  issue  of  child  care 
services  directly  affects  lhes  of  millions  of  children  in  this  country, 
but  it  is  frequently  overshadowed  by  other  moi\.  glamorous  domes- 
tic aud  international  issues. 

Recently  reported  cases  of  child  ab'tse  in  four  day  care  centers 
have  brought  wide  media  coverage  to  the  issue  of  child  care  in 
America.  Child  abuse  is  terrible  crime  and  those  involved  must 
be  held  responsible  and  prosecuted  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law  < 
l  don  t  think  anybody  questions  that,  and  I  understand  that  that  is 
happening. 

However,  if  these  cases  are  to  reflect  on  America's  child  car* 
system,  they  must  be  seen  for  what  they  are:  Four  cases  of  deviar,  t 
adult  behavior  in  the  child  care  industry  composed  of  hundreds  o^ 
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thousands  of  child  care  centers  and  family  day  care  homes  where 
millions  of  children  and  adult  care  providers  interact  every  day; 

The  real  crisis  in  child  care  in  the  United  States  involves  the  to- 
tality of  the  child  care  system.  It  includes  the  potential  for  child 
abuse,  but  also  includes  such  factors  as  quality  of  care,*ost  of  care, 
availability  of  care  and  salaries  for  the  child  care  providers.  '  ■ 

In  the  next  few  minutes^  I  would  like  to^revifew  the  following: 
What  has  made  child  care  a  m^jor  domestic  problem  in  the  United 
States;  what  are  the  areas  of  progress  being  made  in  dealing  with 
these  child  care  crises;  and  what  still  needs  to  be  done?  Let  me  list 
some  of  the  facts  that  have  pushed  the  chUd  cam- system  , to  the 
crisis  point.  t\   /       ^  ,  >  -v^'.'-^v 

Halt  of  all  mothers  with  preschool  children  now  work  quteidethe 
home.  The  number  of  children  under  the  age  of  6  is  expected  to  in- 
crease sharply  during  the  1980's,  climbing  to  more  than  23  million 
ty  1990.  In  1983,  there  were  almost  15  mfllio.i  households  in  which 
both  parents  are  working.  As  many  as  6.5  million  latchkey  kids 
lack  adult  supervision  before  or  after  school. 

There  are  approximately  1  million  licensed  positions  for  group 
child  care,  but  census  figures  indicate,  the  need  for  10  times  that 
many  child  care  slots.  Child  <x*e  providers  are  among  the  worst 
paid  workers  in  the  United  States.  In  the  second  richest  county  in 
the  United  States,  Montgomeiy  County,  MD,  child  care  providers 
earn  an  average  of  only  $9,000  per  year.  The  cost  of  quality,  unsub- 
sidized  child  care,  strains  the  pocketbooks  of  parents  with  an 
annual  income  between  $15,000  and  $20,000,  and  is  way  out  of 
reach  for  lower  income  families. 

As  a  father  of  three,  I  find  the  implications  that  these  facts  have 
for  American  families  most  alarming.  I  wish  I  could  point  to  the 
emergence  of  both  private  and  public  forces  joining  together  to 
form  an  organized  response  to  these  facte.  Unfortunately,  that  is 
not  the  case. 

Instead,  I  find  two  trends  developing  in  the  child  care  industry 
which  may  help  fill  some  of  the  void  in  quality  of  care  and  in  num- 
bers of  child  care  openings.  The  first  trend  is  the  establishment  of 
a  number  of  national  orporatfons  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  market 
child  care  for  profit.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  are  Kinder- 
Care  Learning  Center,  Inc.,  Children's  World,  Le  Petite  Academy 
and  Palo  Alto  Preschool,  each  with  centers  in  stveral  States. 

These  new  cento's  axe  desperately  needed  just  to  help  provide 
the  slots  for  children  needing  care.  However,  there  is  some  concern 
that  the  quality  of  cars  might  be  compromised  in  an  effort  to  maxi- 
mize profit.  For  example,  a  large  number  of  providers  hired  by 
these  firms  earn  the  minimum  wage.  Such  a  low  wage  inescapably 
leads  to  high  staff  turnover  and  the  hiring  of  less  qualified  person- 
nel, certainly  a  critical  factor  in  determining  the  quality  of  care 
that  a  child  might  receive. 

The  second  trend  that  1  see  is  the  growth  of  employer-supported 
child  care  initiatives.  Hospitals  responding  to  the  need  to  attract 
nurses  have  *cd  the  way  in  establishing  worksite  child-care  centers. 
Across  the  Nation,  some  1,500  corporations  are  assisting  employees 
with  child  care  needs,  up  from  600  in  1983.  Another  1,000  or  more 
firms  are  in  the  process  of  examining  child  care  options.  Corporate 
leaders  who  assist  their  employees  with  child  care  include  PCA 
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H^^innM°f  ?0•rthT1<1?r?[inaT•  Merck  Pharmaceutical,  Polaroid, 
Honeywell,  Mountain  Bell,  the  Institute  for  Scientific  Infoimation 
and  Hewlett-Packard,  just  to  mention  a  few.  T?e  resSfa  fZg 
hLXn  ntment  CUrre",t  y  reP°^  are  almost  uniSfy 

S,cl  !^  measured  in  terms  of  positive  impact  on  staff  turnov- 
er abuse  of  sick  leave,  punctuality,  absenteeism  Md  morale 

borne  employees  cite  greater  productivity  and  improved"  oroduct 
quality  as  well.  These  phenomena  are  more  difficult  to  m^ureac- 
S^iS'  %  togelhe.r' these  benefits  all  effect  an  eSoWs 

stalled  bottom  line,  their  profit.  In  the  public  sector!  some  12 
"hild  care  centers  operated  by  parents  and  boards  comoo^of  em- 
ployees exist  at  the  Federal  level  alone.  I  am  hapSThTvfbeSi 
able  to  play  a  role  in  the  formation  of  the  center  at  the  U Senate 
Employees  Child  Care  Center.  The  Senate  Employees 
which  opened  on  February  27,  1984,  was  my  first  r^expdsJS Tfo 
the  problem  workmg  women  and  men  face  today  and  theTSd  a? 
fordable  child  care  for  their  children  ™   ^  . 

The  center  opened  with  eight  children  enrolled  full  time  Now  6 
months  later,  the  center  is  enrolled  to  its  full  capacity  of  38  cM< 
ftlS^^^?"""  3  m0dd  for  those.interJted  in  qui 

I  need  not  teii  you  that  the  U.S.  Senate  is  a  unioue  Dlace  and 

ihfVhe  ^f?  Child  has^soiSe  unique 

points  as  well  In  general,  however,  the  Center  is  very  much  a  tvoi- 

nIhnf-leSS°?S  fal1        th,ree  areas:  importance  of  parent  partici- 
pation importance  of  employer  participation;  and  the  importance 
of  quality  staff  and  facilities.  My  full  remark  go  into  some  dS 
regarding  these  three  lessons  as  they  pertain  to  the  Senate  Pm 
ployee  Center  but  I  would  like  to  iSffi^%^tb?StaSi 

^SEAE." the  director  has    a  key  «?ss 

dJte«frti?JmPrl0yee<i  Child  Care  Writer  is  a  successful  story 
?fc  ^the.eff°ur^.0f  many>  many  P^P16-  Of  course,  merely  opening 
its  doors  to  children  has  not  meant  an  end  to  problems  for  thl 
center.  The  process  of  defining  the  Senate's  relatfonshTwi?h  thl 
powers  that  be  in  the  Senate  is  just  beginning  and  S,  indeed  a 
struggle.  I  only  wish  that  I  could  conclude  my  testimony  now'b? 
SlPafeuihr0Ugh?ut  th_e  Nation  wil1  have  acSL  to  the 
SS£?  fT«2£d  ^en  bjVthe  i*™**  Employees  ChUd  Care 
Center.  Unfortunately,  to  get  the  child  care  system  in  Americato 
the  point  where  Americans  can  find  quality  care  at  aTeasonabK 
cost  will  require  a  concentrated  effort  on  the  part  of  paS,?  em- 
ployers,  employees,  government  and  experts  in  the  child  care  fieM 
teLr^°mmend  ,the /Rowing:  First,  both  Houses  of  Congress  must 

SSrtSB  ? ample, °f  thr^- hearings  to  heart  by  c^ly  examining 
the  child  care  system  of  this  country  and  by  acting  promptly  on  thi 
relevant  recommendations;  second,  private  and  public  sector  S£ 

anfye^tS,^UldtJetermin^  the  child  care  needs  of  their  e^loyee^ 
hS.^ffi0"  S086  n£edf  f?  ways  which  would  Prove  beneficial, 
both  to  the  employer,  and  of  course,  to  the  employee  and  the  chit 
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dren;  third,  the  Department  °f  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  should  exert 
strong  leadership  in  the  child  care  field  by  strengthening  their  ex- 
isting programs  and  by  stimulating  a  national  campaign  to  im- 
prove and  expand  the  existing  child  care  system;  and  fourth,  pro- 
fessional child  care  organizations  and  our  colleges  and  universities 
should  strengthen  their  early  childhood  development  programs  to 
make  sure  they  are  geared  to  achieve  results  in  the  near  term,  not 
just  years  from  now;  fifth,  I  urge  all  concerned  social  organizations 
in  the  Nation  to  give  generously  of  their  time,  their  expertise  and 
financial  support  to  assist  child  care  initiatives  in  their  local  com- 
munities ,  ... 

The  last,  but  really  one  of  the  most  important  recommendations 
that  I  can  make,  is  to  urge  all  of  those  involved  in  the  child  care 
system,  public  and  private,  to  address  the  issue  of  appropriate 
salary  levels  for  child  care  providers  as  a  matter  of  urgency.  The 
interrelationship  of  adequate  compensation,  stablity  of  staff  and 
quality  child  care  is  critically  important,  given  the  scandalous,  low- 
income  levels  which  characterize  our  child  care  systems  today. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  remarks.  I  have  a  lengthy 
statement.  I  am  sure  you  will  say,  'Thank  you,  we  don  t  need  an- 
other one,"  but  I  have  so  much  to  say  on  this  subject  matter,  I  ask 
that  it  be  made  part  of  the  record  and  again  I  thank  my  colleagues 
here  rt  the  witness  table  for  letting  me  interrupt  their  important 
testimony  and  questions  to  put  this  statement  before  you. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Senator  DeConcini  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Dennis  DeConcini,  a  Senator  From  the  State  or 

Arizona 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  th»  Committee ,  thank  you  very  much 
for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  on  a  topic  that  is 
very  important  to  me— the  need  to  improve  child  care  services  in 
the  United  States.    You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  your  concern 
about  this  issue  which  directly  affects  the  lives  of  millions  of 
children  in  this  country  but  in  frequently  overshadowed  by  other 
more  glamorous  domestic  and . international  issues.    All  too  often 
it  takes  a  story  like         recently  reported  case  of  child  abuse 
in  a  California  day  care  center  to  focus  public  attention  on 
child  care  in  America. 

Appropriately,  these  misdeeds  have  received  broad  media 
coverage.    All  of  us  need  to  be  alorted-even  in  frightening 
terms-to  the  unspeakable  crimes  some  adults  commit  on  children. 
All  society  loses  when  «uch  crimes  occur-not  only  those  children 
and  parents  directly  involved,  and  the  perpetrators  of  the 
bizzare  deeds. 

But  the  events  of  California,  New  York,  Maryland,  and 
Florida  must  be  seen  for  what  they  are— four  cases  of  deviant 
adult  behavior  in  a  child  care  "industry-  composed  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  child  care  centers  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
family  day  care  homes  where  millions  of  children  and  adult  child 
care  providers  interact  everyday,  often  for  eight  hours  or  more. 
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The  opportunities  for  abuse  are  legion  and  omnipresent.  Although 
every  instance  of  child  abuse  must  be  dealt  with  swiftly  and 
severely,  these  aberrations  in  a  gigantic  child  care  system  must 
be  judged  from  that  perspective.    Otherwise,  the  entire  child 
care  community  in  the  nation,  with  its  hundreds  of  thousand 
competent,  dedicated  and  committed  child  care  providers,  could  be 
condemned  en  masse  for  the  errant  behavior  of  a  few. 

At  least,  however,  the  media  coverage  given  these  latest 
crimes  has  opened  a  crack  in  the  door  of  the  system  of  child  care 
in  this  country.    Hopefully,  the  testimony  given  at  these 
hearings  will  widen  that  crack  a  bit  more  and  stimulate  action  on 
a  number  of  fronts  to  provide  much  needed  improvement  in  this 
nation's  child  care  institutions  and  practices.    I  would  like  to 
discuss  in  some  detail  the  child  care  crisis  that  is  occuring  in 
the  United  States,  but  first  I  would  like  to  direct  your 
attention  to  a  child  care  success  story  that  is  taking  place 
right  down  the  street  from  this  building.    The  Senate  Employees' 
Child  Care  Center,  which  opened  on  February  27,  1984,  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Old  Immigration  Building,  was  my  first  real  exposure 
to  the  problems  that  working  women  and  men  today  have  in  finding 
good,  afford  ble  child  care  for  their  children.    The  Center 
opened  with  8  children  enrolled  full  time.    Now,  six  months 
later,  the  Center  is  enrolled  to  its  full  capacity  of  38  children 
per  day  and  has  become  a  model  for  those  interested  in  quality 
worksite  child  care. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  U.S.  Senate  is  a  unique  place 
and  therefore  that  the  Senate  Child  Care  Center  has  some  unique 
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points,  as  well.    In  general,  however,  the  Center  is- very  much- a 
typical  worksite  child  care  center  and  I  believe  that  the  lessons 
that  have  been  learned  during  its  creation  and  operation  are  ones 
that  can  contribute  to  the  goal  of  determining  how  child  care 
throughout  the  United  States  can  be  improved. 

These  lessons  fall  into  three  areas:    The  importance  of  ,  y 
parent  participation,  the  importance  of  employer  participation,.; 
and  the  importance  of  quality  staff  and  -facilities.    In  the  ar- 
senate's case,  the  idea  of  establishing  a  worksite  child  care 
center  dates  back  at  least  five  years.    Each  year,  interested 
parents  would  prompt  an  interested  Senator  to  introduce  a  bill, 
that  would  permit  a  center  to  be  established.    The  bill  would  oe 
referred  to  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  where  it  would  die  at.  the 
end  of  each  Congress.    Plans'  for  actually  achieving  the,  goal  of  a 
child  care  center  for  the  children  of  Senate  e^loyees  did  not 
really  take  shape  until  interested  parents  joined  together  to 
pursue  a  realistic  strategy. 

First,  the  parents  examined  the  need  for, a  center  by 
surveying  the  number  of  employees  who  might  be  interested  in  a 
worksite  care  for  their  children.    750  questionnaires  were 
distributed.    These  questionnaires  included  questions  about 
interest  in  worksite  child  care,  amount  that  should  be  charged 
for  child  care,  need  for  child  care  past  the  hour  of  six  o«clock, 
general  preference  for  child  care,  preference  for  a  hot  lunch  to 
be  served  in  the  Center,  and  willingness  to  serve  on  an  'advisory 
panel  to  help  set  up  a  center.    This  comprehensive  survey  enabled 
the  employees*  to  be  very  specific  about  the  type  of  facility 
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needed  to  serve  employees  children  and  eliminated  the  need  to 
conduct  additional  time-consuming  surveys. 

Approximately  145  Senate  employees  expressed  interest  in 
placing  their  children  in  a  child  care  center  near  the  Senate. 
The  88  people  who  expressed  a  willingness  to  help  start  a  Center 
were  contacted  and  an  organizational  meeting  was  held,    A  core  of 
interested  employees  spearheaded  the  effort.    With  the  survey 
information  in  hand,  this  group  began  to  approach  theiir 
employers,  the  Senators,  themselves,  with  a  specific  request* 
That  approximately  3000  square  feet  of  space  be  allocated  for  the 
Center  and  that  the  Senate  contribute  $20,000  in  starfc-up  funds. 
The  start-up  money  was  to  be  used  for  such  items  and  basic 
supplies,  as  toys,  cots,  furniture,  and  salaries  for  professional 
staff  assistance  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  center. 

The  employees  drew  upon  the  support  of  not  only  Senators, 
but  Senators'  wives,  as  well.    Lori  Hansen  Riegle,  Nancy 
Thurmond,  Marcelle  Leahy  and  my  wife,  Susan  DeConcini,  made  many 
phone  calls  to  Senators  and  to  other  wives  urging  that  they  do 
all  they  could  to  help  get  the  Center  started. 

The  allocation  of  space  was  made  by  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  after  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  determined  which 
sites  would  be  available  and  the  employees  stated  their  site 
preference.    However,  the  allocation  of  the  $20,000  start-up 
money  required  Rules  Committee  action  and  a  vote  by  the  full 
Senate.    While  the  lobbying  effort  for  these  start-up  funds  was 
going  full  steam,  the  employees  were  also  working  on  th*  very 
important  details  involved  in  establishing  a  child  care  center. 
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These  included  the  selection  of  a  board  of  directors,  applying 
for  non-profit  status,  allocating  the  space  in  the  center, 
determining  enrollment  policies,  organizing  fundraisers, 
interviewing  applicants  for  the  Center's  staff— the  list  goes  on 
and  on. 

Just  before  the  end  of  the  97th  Congress,  the  Senate 
approved  the  allocation  of  the  start-up  funds  by  a  vote  of  62  to 
19.    The  start-up  funds  put  the  Center  on  its  feet— it  was  up  to 
the  parents  to  make  it  go  from  there.    Key  to  the  Center's 
progress  was  the  work  of  Denise  DeCoste,  the  professional 
consultant  chosen  by  the  Center's  Board  of  Directors,  and  the  . 
ongoing  efforts  of  the  Center's  Director,  Dr.  Nancy  Brown,  a 
nationally  known  expert  in  the  field  of  early  childhood 
development. 

As  I  said  before  the  Senate  Employees'  Child  Care  Center  is 
a  success  story  due  to  the  efforts  of  many,  many  people. 
However,  as  I  am  sure  is  the  case  with  other  Centers,  merely 
opening  its  doors  to  children  has  not  meant  an  end  to  problems 
for  the  Senate  employees'  center.    The  process  of  defining  the 
Center's  relationship  with  the  powers-that-be  in  the  Senate  is 
just  beginning,  particularly  now  that  the  Center  is  filled  to 
capacity  and  has  developed  a  waiting  list. 

Frankly,  the  issue  of  space  is  a  continuing  problem  for.  the 
Center.    Due  apparently  to  a  misunderstanding  with  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  the  construction  of  a  playground  for  the  children 
had  to  wait  until  Congress  amended  a  public  law  prohibiting 
recreational  areas  on  Capitol  grounds.    The  legislative  process 
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required  to  get  this  simple  amendment  passed  took  up  the  whole 
summer.    Meanwhile,  the  children  played  and  are  still  playing  on 
an  asphalt  and  gravel  surface  cordoned  off  with  police  barricades 
overlooking  a  parking  lot  and  abandoned  buildings. 

Indoor  space  is  still  a  problem,  too.    The  Center  is 
currently  located  so  that  it  has  a  ground  floor  exit  directly  out 
of  the  building.    However,  in  a  year  or  so,  the  Capitol  Police 
will  be  sharing  this  building  with  the  Center,  and  it  seems  that 
the  police  might  want  to  use  this  exit  as  well  as  the  other  exits 
from  the  building.    The  Center's  Board  of  Directors  is  working 
with  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  on  this  issue  so  that  whatever 
site  the  Center  ends  up  with  is  one  that  complies  with  the 
regulations  of  the  District  of  Columbia  »»d  with  the  guidelines 
for  quality  child  care  that  have  been  set  forth  by  experts  in  he 
field. 

Nr.  Chairman,  I  wish  that  I  could  conclude  my  testimony  at 
this  point  by  saying  that  parents  throughout  the  nation  have 
access  to  child  care  of  the  quality  given  by  the  Senate 
Employee's  Child  Care  Center.    Unfortunately,  I  cannot  do  that. 
There  is  a  child  care  crisis  in  this  country  today.    Worse,  every 
reliable  prediction  is  that  this  crisis  inexorably  will  deepen  in 
the  decade  ahead  no  matter  what  we  do  this  year,  next  year,  or 
the  year  after  that  to  halt,  then  reverse,  this  unacceptable 
trend.    If  I  sound  like  an  alarmist,  I  plead  guilty  without  any 
fear  whatsoever,  because  the  facts,  sadly,  are  on  my  side. 

As  the  father  of  three  grown  children,  I  must  tell  you  I  am 
deeply  troubled  by  what  is  happening  to  the  families  of  this 
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nation,  and  to  the* children  involved*    Ponder  for  a  moment  the 
implications  of  these  dav.a: 

1.  Almost  two-thirds  of  all  mothers  of  school-age  children 
are  in  the  labor  force* 

2.  Half  of  all  mothers  with  preschool  children  now  work 
outside  the  home.    The  number  of  children  under  age  six 
is  expected  to  increase  sharply  during  the  1980's 
climbing  to  more  than  23  million  by  1990. 

3.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  projects  that  by  1994 
almost  80  percent  of  American  women  aged  25  to  54  will 
be  working. 

4.  In  1983  there  were  almost  15  million  households  in  which 
both  parents  were  working — 61.4  percent. 

5.  As  many  as  6.5  million  "latchkey  kids"  lack  adult 
supervision  before  or  after  school.    In  many  cities  and 
towns  untold  numbers  of  "latchkey  kids"  are  taking  care 
of  one  or  more  younger  siblings  while  their  parents  are 
at  work . 

6.  The  number  of  single  fathers — widowed  or  divorced — who 
are  raising  children  has  doubled  since  1970.    Almost  3.5 
million  children  now  live  in  homes  run  by  1,5  million 
solo  fathers,  double  the  situation  in  1970. 

7.  Nationally,  there  are  approximately  one  million  licensed 
positions  for  group  child  care,  but  Census  figures 
regard inq  numbers  of  children  younger  than  six  with 
working  mothers  point*  to  a  need  for  10  times  that  many 
child  care  slots. 
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Mr*  Chairman,  the  implications  of  these  figures  ar* 
frightening  not  only  for  those  directly  involved  but  for  all  in 
society  who  recognize  the  fear,  uncertainty,  guilt  and  other 
emotions  which  pervade  and  torment  the  lives  of  these  parents  and 
children.    One  working  mother  described  her  child  care  problems 
as  a  perpetual  migraine  headache  which  never  left  her,  day  or 
night* 

The  formal  child  care  system  of  this  country  is  a  patchwork 
of  child  care  centers  and  family  day  care  homes  terribly  uneven 
in  reach,  quality  and  coverage.    This  system  does  infinitely  more 
for  the  families  of  pre-schoolers  than  it  does  for  the*  families 
of  children  in  school.    Having  grown  fitfully,  principally  in 
response  to  changing  family  and  work  patterns,  it  is  weakest 
where  it  is  most  needed— in  serving  the  neerts  of  low  and  middle 
income  working  mothers. 

Day  care  providers  across  this  nation  are  among  the  worst 
paid  workers  in  our  society.    In  nearby  Montgomery  County 
Maryland,  the  second  richest  county  in  the  nation,  a  1983  survey 
found  that  child  care  providers  there  earn  an  average  of  $9000 
per  year  I    More,  those  providers,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
worked  far  in  excess  of  40  hours  per  week,  and  normally  without 
any  of  the  fringe  benefits  we  have  come  to  take  for  granted  in 
this  country  such  as  paid  vacations,  health  insurance,  overtime 
pay,  and  sick  leave.     It  has  been  said  that  child  care  workers 
are  subsidizing  child  care  in  this  nation.    No  other  industry  I 
know  of  operates  with  more  employees  living  precariously  on  the 
margin.    There  can  be  no  serious  discussion  about  improving  the 
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quality  of  child  care  in  this  country  which  does  not  place  the 
issue  of  wages  in  child  care  at  the  top  of  the  agenda. 

Having  characterized  our  child  care  system  in  sobering 
tones,  I  nust  tell  you  in  fairness  that  throughout  the  country 
many  child  care  centers  and  family  day  care  homes  do  exist  which 
deserve  high  marks  for  the  quality  of  care  they  deliver.  They 
are  licensed  or  regulated  by  local  government,  have  well-trained 
and  highly-motivated  staffs,  enjoy  strong  parental  participation, 
have  low  staff  turnover  and  exemplary  programs,  and  normally  pay 
higher  staff  salaries  than  are  found  generally  among  other 
centers  and  day  care  homes  in  the  area.    Almost  invariably,  they 
also  have  long  waiting  lists  of  names  of  parents  anxious  to 
enroll  their  children.     In  fact,  due  to  the  shortfall  in  child 
care  slots  nationwide,  long  waiting  lists  are  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception,  even  in  those  instances  where  the  quality  of 
care  leaves  much  to  be  desirod.    Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  center  to  refuse  to  place  a  name  on  the  waiting  list  until 
the  parent  can  provide  proof  of  birth! 

In  fact,  the  provision  of  infant  care  is  one  of  the  most 
pressing  child  care  problems  in  the  nation  today  and  is  likely  to 
remain  so  into  the  next  decade.    The  explanation  for  that  is 
simple,    infant  care  is  substantially  more  expensive  than  that 
for  pre-schoolers  and  school-age  children,    state  laws  require 
child  to  staff  ratios  no  greater  than  3  to  1  in  most  instances, 
in  contrast  to  7  to  1  or  greater  in  the  case  of  preschoolers. 
Since  staff  salaries  are  the  largest  item  in  a  center's  budget, 
child  care  entrepreneurs,  private  or  public,  for  profit  or 
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non-profit,  generally  have  shied  away  from  opening  infant  centers 
in  favor  of  thoie  for  preschoolers,    where  infant  care -is 
provided,  one  often  finds  it  to  be  subsidized  to  avoid  tuition 
fees  too  great  for  those  parents  needing  such  care. 

A  'hospital  in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  currently 
charges  a  weekly  tuition  fee  of  $100  for  infant  care  and  reports 
it  must  add  $40  to  that  from  its  own  coffers  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  service  provided.    Tuition  fees  for  pre-achoolers 
in  this  same  area,  meanwhile,  range  from  $60  to  $80  per  week 
without  subsidies,  or  $3000  to  $4000  per  year. 

The  important  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  quality  child 
care  in  today's  economy  is  not  cheap  to  parents  with  an  annual 
income  between  $15,000  -  $20,000  and  it  is  way  out  of  reach  for 
parents  with  an  income  under  $15,000.    The  average  woman  worker 
in  the  U.S.  today,  I  am  told,  earns  approximately  $12,000  per 
year. 

The  answer  is  not  to  change  the  ratio  of  children  to  staff 
or  to  otherwise  lessen  the  quality  of  care  so  that  cost 
decreases.    Either  our  society  must  find  a  way  to  assist  families 
unable  to  afford  adequate  child  care,  or  increasingly  it  will  be 
obliged  to  deal  with  the  consequences  of  such  neglect,  some  of 
which  already  bedevil  our  school  systems:    truancy,  vandalism, 
disruptive  classroom  behavior,  drug  abuse.    It  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  Select  Committee  to  note  that  in  the  worst  cases,  it 
frequently  costs  local  government  jurisdictions  in  excess  of 
$20,000  a  year  to  incarcerate  and  attempt  to  rehabilitate  a  youth 
offender. 
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Another  point  I  wish  to  make  about  the  child  care  system  in 
this  country  is  that  it  still  reflects  the  past  when  the  vast 
majority  of  centers  were  established  on  a  non-profit  basis. 
Today,  of  the  approximately  26,000  centers  in  the  nation,  55 
percent  are  non-profii.    Many  of  our  centers  occupy  re>      ree  or 
subsidized  space^  in  church-owned  buildings,  public  schools,  or 
buildings  owned  by  social  organizations .    To  that  extent,  the 
parents  of  children  enrolled  in  those  centers  are  being  assisted 
to  an  important  degree* 

Within  tne  last  few  years,  the  sharp  increase  in  the  nuaber 
of  parents  requiring  child  care  services  has  spawned  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  national  corporations  whose  sole 
purpose  is  to  market  child  care  for  profit,    while  their  numbers 
are  still  small,  their  expansion  has  been  swift.  Well 
capitalized,  they  have  begun  to  blanket  various  regions  of  the 
country  with  attractive  and  expensive  centers,  some  in  response 
to  the  needs  of  large  corporations  like  Campbell  Soup  in  New 
Jersey.    Perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  corporate  child  car* 
providers  are  Kinder-Care  Learning  Centers,  inc.,  Children^ 
World,  La  Petite  Academy,  and  Palo  Alto  Preschools,  each  with 
centers  in  several  states. 

While  all  child  care  specialists  welcome  the  creation  of  new 
centers  because  of  the  desperate  need  for  them,  aany  expeits  in 
the  field  worry  aloud  and  in  print  that  the  large,  for-profit 
child  care  corporations,  using  the  latest  marketing  techniques, 
may  in  fact  be  selling  a  service  at  a  pace,  on  a  scale,  and  for  a  ' 
price  which  unavoidably  results  in  compromising  quality  care. 
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These  critics  point  out  that  a  large  majority  of  the  teachers  and 
other  providers  hired  by  these  fires  earn  the  national  minimum  . 
wage,  now  $3.35  per  hour,  or  about  $6700  per  year.    Their  claim 
Is  that  such  a  low  wage  leads  Inescapably  to  high  staff  turnover, 
producing  a  condition  of  Instability  which  Is  the  opposite  of 
what  centers*  enrollees  need.    They  also  point  out  that  high 
turnover  results  In  Inexperienced  teachers  In  e  profession  which 
has  an  enormous  Impact  of  the  youth  of  this  nation.  ' 

Perhaps  It  Is  too  soon  to  judge  the  reel  impact  of  the  large 
corporate  child  care  providers  on  the  children  enrolled  ,ln  their 
centers.    Any  judgement  is  difficult  to  make  because  with  very 
few  exceptions  there  are  no  national,  state,  or  local  government 
guidelines  stipulating  what  quality  child  care  is  or  what  the 
Ingredients  are  which  produce  it.    To  establish  such  guidelines 
is  a  task  sorely  needed  to  be  performed  for  parents  and  providers 
alike. 

Mr.  Chairman,  X  aleo  would  like  to  comment  on  another 
growing  phenomenon  of  present-day  child  care,  namely 
employer-supported  child  care  initiatives.    Approximately  50 
percent  of  the  on-site  child  care  centers  in  the  country  today 
were  established  by  hospitals  experiencing  nursing  shortages  In 
order  to  attract  and  keep  nurses  with  child  care  needs.  During 
the  last  10  years  In  particular,  first  In  what  we  refer  to  as  the 
Northeast  Corridor  of  this  country  and  In  the  Silicon  Valley  of 
California,  a  number  of  business  firms  Instituted  child  care 
programs  of  one  kind  or  another  In  an  effort  to  attract  and  keep 
highly-skilled  employees.    The  corporate  executives  Involved  came 
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to  appreciate  the  high  priority  placed  by  single  parents  and 
dual-career  families  on  accessible,  affordable,  quality  child 
care.    Their  response  wss  to  examine  the  available  child  care 
options  and  choose  one  or  more  that  fit  the  particular 
circumstances  of  their  firms  and  their  employees,  and  underwrite 
the  costs  involved  in  whole  or  in  part.    A  few  elected  to 
establish  on-site  or  off-site  centers,  others  inaugurated 
information  and  referral  systems;  still  others  elected  to  provide 
subsidies  on  a  sliding  scale  based  on  salaries,  utilising 
vouchers  sent  directly  to  providers  or  to  employees.    In  other 
instances,  employers  modified  employment  policies  related  to 
fie  -tine,  job  sharing,  part-time  work,  maternity  leave,  and  use  * 
of  sick  leave,  among  others. 

Specialists  tell  us  that  employee-supported  child  care  is 
bound  to  grow,  possibly  even  dramatically ,  during  the  next  decade 
as  work  and  family  pattern  changes  converge  to  increase  the 
number  of  women  and  dual-cireer  families  in  the  workforce  and  the 
news  of  the  measurable  benefits  to  employers  involved  in  child 
care  reaches  an  ever-widening  audience. 

At  present,  across  the  nation  some  1500  corporations,  large 
and  small,  are  reported  to  be  assisting  employees  with  child  care 
needs,  up  from  600  in  1983.    Another  1000  or  more  firms  are  in 
the  process  of  examining  the  options  with  a  view  to  deciding 
which  most  nearly  fit  their  circumstances  and  emr 'oyee 
requirements. 

The  results  of  employer  involvement  currently  being  reported 
are  almost  universally  heartening  as  measured  in  terms  of  the 
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positive  impact  on  staff  turnover,  abuse  of  sick  leav*, 
punctuality,  absentee!**,  recruitment,  and  morale.  Some 
employers  cite  greater  productivity  and  improved  product  quality, 
as  well,  but  these  phenomena  are  more  difficult  to  measure 
accurately.    Taken  singly  or  together,  these  benefits  all  affect 
an  employer's  so-called  'bottom  line.-  Por  example,  PCA, 
International,  a  North  Carolina  firm,  reported  its  turnover  rate 
among  employees  with  children  in  its  ten-year-old  child  care 
center  was  less  than  one  percent  of  the  company  turnover  ratal 

Interroedics  of  Freeport,  Texas,  reported  its  turnover  rate 
decreased  23  percent  the  first  year  and  37  percent  the  second 
year  of  operations  of  its  child  care  center.    During  the  first 
year,  reduced  absenteeism  resulted  in  a  savings  of  15,000  hours 
of  work.    The  combined  reduction  in  absenteeism  and  job  turnover, 
the  firm  stated,  resulted  in  a  savings  oC  more  than  $2  million  in 
the  first  two  years  of  child  care  center  operations. 

In  another  instance,  a  small  textile  manufacturing  firm 
reported  its  turnover  rate  dropped  from  40  percent  to  7  percent, 
and  absenteeism  plammeted  from  10  percent  to  one  percent  after 
the  first  year  of  operations  of  its  child  care  center.    It  also 
stated  that  before  the  center  was  established  it  had  four 
applications  for  each  vacant  position;  afterwards  it  had  20,  with 
90  percent  of  them  saying  it  was  because  of  the  child  care 
center.     In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  the  firm  reported  that 
for  every  $1.00  spent,  it  reaped  $6.00  in  cost  containment. 

As  for  what  other  prominent  corporations  have  done  or  are 
doing  in  child  care,  I  offer  these  examples: 
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Merck  Pharmaceuticals  provided  up-front  monies  <:or  space 
renovation  and  other  start-up  <.osts. 

Polaroid  and  the  Ford  Foundation  subsidize  enrollee  tuitions 
on  a  sliding  scale  tied  to  employee  salary  levels." 

Honeywell,  inc.  in  Minn    polls  provides  support  for  local 
community  child  care  programs,  runs  parent  seminars  focused  on 
family  and  work  issues,  and  has  donated  money  and  managerial  time 
to  assist  a  local  organization  develop  a  comptterized  information 
and  referral  service. 

In  California,  the  Service  Employees  International  Union  and 
Kaiser  Permanente  Hospitals  of  Los  Angeles  negotiated  an 
agreement  in  April  of  this  year  calling  for  Kaiser  to  establish  a 
child  care  information  and  referral  program  on  a  12-month  pilot 
basis  at  one  of  its  medial  centers  to  meet  employee  needs,  if 
the  pilot  results  in  high  employee  utilization,  the  employer  is 
committed  to  consider  establishing  child  care  referral  systems  at 
each  of  its  medical  centers,  numbering  six  in  all. 

Hountain  Bell  in  Denver  employs  a  full-time  staff  consultant 
to  conduct  seminars  for  employees  as  well  as  to  provide 
information  and  referral  services. 

In  mid-July  of  this  year,  IBM  notified  its  218,000  employees 
and  retirees  in  the  United  States  of  its  decision  to  inaugurate  a 
Child  care  Referral  Service  designed,  and  I  quote,  -to  give 
parents  the  information  they  need  to  fulfill  their  - 
responsibilities  for  evaluating  and  selecting  providers,  and 
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monitoring  their  performance."  The  service  will  be  performed  by 
some  150  referral  organizations  in  communities  across  the  nation 
on  a  prepaid,  contractual  basis*    Additionally,  in  those  areas 
where  IBM  has  many  employees,  it  is  assisting  referral 
organizations  to  enhance  their  data  management  capabilities  to 
better  serve  their  IBM  and  other  clients. 

In  some  locations,  small  groups  of  business  firms  jointly 
fund  information  and  referral  services,  while  others  have  pooled 
their  resources  to  establish  off -site  child  care  centers  and 
other  programs.    Such  child  care  consortia  are  especially  useful 
when  each  of  the  cooperating  firms  is  too  small  to  "go  it  alone." 

I  also  wish  to  congratulate  warmly  the  other  members  of  that 
small  band  of  corporate  "pioneers"  who  were  among  the  first  to 
enter  the  child  care  field  such  as  Stride  Rite,  Proctor  and 
Gamble,  Hang  Laboratories,  Institute  for  scientific  Information, 
and  Hewlett-Packard. 

In  the  public  sector  some  12  child  care  centers  operated  by 
parent  boards  composed  of  employees  exist  at  the  Federal  level. 
Those  established  at  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Department 
of  Health  &  Human  Services  are  perhaps  the  two  best  known,  and  of 
course,  there  is  the  Senate  employees*  center.    There  are  others 
at  state  and  local  levels  as  well,  but  compared  to  employee 
needs,  as  with  private  employers,  the  reach  of  these  centers  is 
woefully  inadequate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  close  my  testimony  with  a  brief  list 
of  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  important  measures  needed  to 
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deal  with  this  nation's  burgeoning  child  care  needs.    In  doing 
so,  I  want  all  who  hear  or  read  these  remarks  to  be  aware  of  my 
child  care  prejudices,  which  begin  and  end  simply  with  thist 
"What's  best  for  the  children  of  this  nation?"  I  am  fully  aware 
that  "What's  best  for  the  children"  will  cost  money,  private  and 
public,  but  nothing  worthwhile  comas  cheap.    I  can  think  of  few 
causes  more  noble  and  worthwhile  than  the  care,  nurturing  and 
education  of  our  young. 

Now  for  "the  recommendations t 

1.  I  urge  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  take  the  messages  of 
these  hearings  to  heart,  to  look  closely  at  the  child 
care  system  of  this  country,  and  to  act  promptly  on  the 
relevant  recommendations.    I  further  urge  the  Congress 
to  act  with  a  determination  indisputably  strong  so  there 
will  be  no  uncertainty,  in  any  quarter,  about 
Congressional  intent.     I  repeat  an  earlier  remark:  the 
current  data  are  frightening;  projections  of  the 
situation  for  the  rest  of  the  decade  are  even  worse. 

2.  I  urge  private  sector  employers  of  every  size  and 
description  to  update  their  information  on  the  child 
care  needs  of  their  employees,  and  look  carefully  at  the 
substantial  benefits  which  accompany  employer 
involvement  in  child  care.    I  further  urge  them  then  to 
act  expeditiously  on  those  measures  appropriate  to  their 
circumstances  and  the  needs  of  their  employees. 

3.  I  urge  all  public  sector  employers  at  the  Federal, 
state,  county  and  municipal  levels  to  determine  ways 
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that  they,  too,  might  respond  to  the  child  care  needs  of 
their  employees,  to  the  benefit  of  all  parties  involved. 
In  doing  so,  they  should  not  underestimate  the  impact 
their  leadership  and  resolve  can  have  on  all  groups  and 
organizations  capable  of  assisting  in  efforts  to  build  a 
national  child  care  system  worthy  of  this  nation  in 
substance  and  scope* 

I  urge  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  the  Women^s  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
to  exert  strong  leadership  by  strengthening  their 
existing  programs,  and  in  other  known  ways,  stimulating 
a  nationwide  campaign  to  improve  and  expand  the  existing 
child  care  system.    These  efforts  should  focus  on — and 
draw  heavily  upon — both  the  private  and  public  sectors 
of  the  economy.    I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  how  badly 
I  believe  this  needs  to  be  done  and  to  be  seen  to  be 
done.    Nor  can  I  overstress  the  importance  of  action  on 
their  port.    Both  "*iave  on  their  staffs — and  have  access 
tr  -competent  professionals  in  the  child  care  field  to 
spearhead  this  effort.    There  is  no  need  to  await 
further  studies  on  what  needs  to  be  done  at  the  outset. 
The  returns  are  already  in.    They  have  been  there  for 
months,  even  years.    The  time  to  act  is  now. 
I  urge  every  professional  organization  in  the  field  of 
child  care,  as  well  as  our  colleges  and  universities 
with  strong  programs  in  the  field  of  early  childhood 
development,  to  make  sure  their  programs  of  research  and 
publication  are  lean,  tough,  and  geared  to  achieve 
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results  in  the  near  term,  not  just  years  from  now.  This 
valuable  work  is  needed  to  undergird  effective 
experimentation  and  other  efforts  to  improve  the 
efficiency  and  quality  of  child  care  services,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  sorely  needed  training  of  child 
care  providers, 
•    I  urge  all  concerned  social  organisations  in  the 

nation—women's  and  children's  advocacy  groups,  Rotary 
clubs,  chambers  of  commerce,  labor  unions,  local  bar 
associations,  medical  societies— to  give  generously  of 
•  their  time,  expertise,  and  financial  support  to  assist 
child  care  initiatives  in  their  local  communities. 
Finally,  lurge  all  of  the  individuals  and  organizations 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  recommendations  to  address 
the  issue  of  appropriate  salary  levels  for  child  care 
providers  as  a  matter  of  urgency.    Mr.  Chairman,  we  all 
know  money  alone  does  not  solve  all  problems,  or  even 
most.    But  allow  no  one  to  deceive  you.  The 
interrelationship  of  adequate  compensation,  stability  of 
staff,  and  quality  child  care  is  absolutely  overriding, 
given  the  scandalously  low  income  levels  which 
characterize  our  child  care  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  testimony.  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  and  wish  you 
great  success  in  confronting  the  child  care  crisis  in 
America. 
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Chairman  Miller.  Thank  you,  Senator,  for  your  testimony  and 
again,  for  your  interest  I  must  say  that  the  House  employees  are 
watching  with  great  interest  the  Senate  Child  Care  Program  and 
hoping  that  we  can  replicate  that  on  the  House  side.  As  this  com- 
mittee, and  I  think  I  speak  for  the  entire  committee,  as  this  com- 
mittee has  struggled  over  the  last  year  and  a  half  with  the  prob- 
lems of  children,  youth,  and  families,  we  appreciate  what  you  and 
Senator  Denton  have  been  doing  with  the  Senate  caucus  on  the 
family. 

As  we  soon  found  out  after  starting  this  committee,  that  was  the 
entire  universe  of  the  United  States  of  America,  so  it  is  a  little 
more  than  we  had  anticipated,  but  we  appreciate  the  help  that  the 
Senate  caucus  has  given  this  committee  on  the  issues. 

Are  there  any  questions  by  members  of  the  committee? 

Yes,  Mr.  Marriott.   .  , 

Mr.  Marriott.  Senator,  good  to  see  you  again. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Nice  to  see  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Marriott.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  you  to  clarify  one  point.  You 
indicated  the  average  day  care  provider  earns  about  $9,000  a  year. 

Senator  DeConcini.  That  is  in  Montgomery  County. 

Mr.  Marriott.  Does  that  include  those  who  provide  care  in  their 
home  

Senator  DeConcini.  No. 

Mr.  Marriott.  That  is  the  organized  day  care  center  

Senator  DeConcini.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  Marriott  [continuing].  Profit  and  nonprofit? 

Senator  DeConcini.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct.  That  does  not  in- 
clude—and part  of  that,  I  am  advised,  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
out  because  of  the,  what  we  will  call  "grandmother"  term  that  is 
used  and  the  cash  payments  that  are  transferred  there  and  no 
records  kept. 

Mr.  Marriott.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  again,  I  want  to  go  on 
record  of  saying  we  appreciate  your  good  work  in  the  Senate  and 
the  work  you  have  done  in  this  important  area. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Man.ott,  and  I 
thank  all  the  members  here  for  the  interest  that  you  have  demon- 
strated in  holding  these  hearings.  So  well  I  know,  other  important 
subjects  that  face  us  all  here,  but  you  are  dealing  with  the  resource 
of  this  country  today  and  tomorrow  and  nothing  can  really  be  more 
important  and  that  is  what  prompted  me  to  respond  to  your  kind 
invitation,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  participate. 

Chairman  Miller.  We  appreciate  that  and  I  will  say  that  in  the 
first  part  of  your  testimony,  you  raised  the  issue  that  has  troubled 
us  all  certainly  over  the  last  couple  of  months  and  that  is  the  re- 
ports of  child  abuse  in  child  care  settings  and  I  would  just  like  to 
say  that  it  was  agreed  late  last  night  that  the  select  committee  will 
hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Sep- 
tember 17  to  start  to  air  some  of  the  concerns  that  are  raised  by 
parents,  law  enforcement  individuals,  and  others  about  this  prob- 
lem. So,  I  don't  think  that  it  is  going  to  go  on  unanswered  in  the 
Congress  and  Congressman  Marriott  and  myself  and  the  Oversight 
Subcommittee  finally  agree  that  we  can  put  togethler  this  kind  of 
hearing. 
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Senator  DeConcini.  I  don't  know  that  you  were  going  to  do  that, 
but  1  thank  you  for  doing  it  

Chairman  Miller.  We  didn't  know  until  late  last  night 

Senator  DeConcini  [continuing].  Because  I  think  you  are  eoine  to 
uncover  some  very  fundamental  problems  that  I  have  referred  to 
and  other  witnesses  here  and  it  will  be  very  important  to  have  sub- 
stantiated that  as  arising  out  of  these  most  .unfortunate  incidences 

Chairman  Miller.  Thank  you  yery  much  for.your  time 
tlemen1*01"  ftjCoNCINI  Than*  you'  %•  Chairman-  Tiiank  you,  gen- 

Chainnan  Miller.  Congressman  Marriott,  more  Questions? 

Mr.  Marriott.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Oiairman.  • 

I  would  like  to  home  in,  if  I  can,  for  a  minute,  on, all  the  panel, 
members,  but  Mr.  Piccione  and  Mr.  Kowash,  let'me  just  ask  you  a 
couple  of  questions.  .  .  J 

We  have  been  talking  about  how  to  assist  people  rn  providing 
day  care  assistance.  Let  me  just  throw  two  things  out..  It  seemsto 
me  that  what  we  need  is  some  incentives  for  day-care  providers  to 
exist  and  to  make  a  profit  so  that,  indeed,  we  can  have  a  supply  of 
good  organizations  to  help  take  care  of  our  children 

The  question  then  comes  up,  how  do  we  pay  for.  all  of  this,  and  I 
would  argue  that  maybe  the  thing  to  do  is  to  let  the  people  who 
can  afford  it  pay  their  own  way  without  tax  credits  at  all  That  is, 
if  my  wife  and  I  work  and  we  make  $100,000  between  us,  why  do 
we  need  to  have  any  kind  of  tax  credit,  deduction,,  exemption,  or 
anything  else  that  goes  with  it,  therefore  concentrating  the  effort 
on ^subsidizing  the  cost  to  those  who  can  least  afford  it. 

Supposing  you  didn't  have  deductions,  credits,  exemptions,  and 
uLI^&f  lfi16  you  Slmply  ?*id  that  for  th08e  People  who  make 
™£Z  *  V  0  a  yf^i  on  2  shdin?  BCsile  of  somewhere  between  a 
subsidy  of  zero  and  the  full  cost  of  day  care  services-Mr.  Kowash 
£fe  !t  cost  noW  to  put  a  child  m       care  on  the  ave 
about  $250  a  month  m  most  of  your  association's  businesses? 

Mr.  Kowash.  That  would  be  correct 

JJj;  ^ft*?0"':  S0;  jf  %  aYera&e  *  $250  a  month  per  child,  what 
would  the  cost  be,  Mr.  Piccione,  to  subsidize  somewhere  between 
nothing  and  the  full  amount,  based  on  need?  When  you  subsidize 

Iht iUA  T^V0"* are  ar?uin^  that  that  is  cheaper  than  keeping 

v-ru.    AFDC.  So  it  is  a  substitute  for  AFDC 

What  would  be  wrong  with  that  approach  and  what  would  the 
relative  cost  be  to  take  a  private  sector  approach  with  the  govern- 
ment simply  subsuming  f  ose  at  the  lower  ends  on  a  sliding  scale? 

Mr.  Piccione.  I  don't  thmk  there  is  anything  wrong  with  it  It  is 
a^P^entl  n  ch-°^e  that  Co^ess  would  make  because  you  set  it 
up,  but  really,  if  64  percent  of  the  moneys  from  the  credit  goes  to 
families  with  above  median-income  levels,  then  that  means  that 

SLVw  ^T8' th?  a^xt  grow?  totfd  cost  from  $1.3  billion  to 
dose  to  $2  billion,  it  will  mean  that  so  much  more  of  that  money 
will  be  going  to  the  upper  income  families  and  so  it  could— when 
you  have  a  view  of  all  of  the  other  programs  and  their  costs,  it 
could  be  a  very  reasonable  expense. 

•  Pn*th2  ^her  hand  yesterday  Mr.  Coats  referred  to  the  original 
Stheir  child^so^am  ^  to  ^  W°men  *°  *  atffie 
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Mr.  Marriott.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that,  either. 
Mr.  Piccione.  Right. 

Mr.  Marriott.  The  question  I  have  is,  you  mentioned,  I  think  it 
was  Chairman  Miller  or  somebody,  made  a  proposal  and  you  said 
the  price  tag  of  that  would  be  $12  billion. 

Mr.  Piccione.  Yes,  that  is  if  we  double  the  exemption. 

Mr.  Marriott.  OK.  But  now  you  are  still  into  exemptions  and 
when  you  start  dealing  in  exemptions,  credits,  and  deductions,  you 
don't  treat  everybody  th6  same.  No  way  you'  can  because  their 
income  level  and  circumstances  are  different.  So  the  question  is,  if 
you  simply  had  a  direct  payment  or  subsidy'froin  the  Feds  ahd#ie 
State  and  the  employer  or  whatever  kind  of  deal  you  forked  out, 
that  indeed  subsiaized  a  part  of  that  $260  a  month  payment,  based 
on  a  needs  scale,  do  you  have  any  figures  as  to  !how  much  that 
would  cost  in  relationship  to  this  $12  billion  figure  that  you  were1 
throwing  around  earlier?  { 

Mr.  Piccione.  No,  sir,  I  have  no  figures  for  that,  but  I  would  take 
exception  to  your  statement  that  credits  can  never  have  an  equal 
value.  In  the  current  child  and  dependent  care  credit,  it  is  true 
that  the  credit  doesn't  have  an  equal  value  and  even  though  ldw: 
income  families  are  allowed  a  greater  percentage,  higher  income 
families,  because  they  have  a  greater  expenditure,  can  recoup  more 
through  it.  That  is  true.  But  credits  can  be  used  in  an  equal 
manner. 

Mr.  Marriott.  But  we  are  not  trying  to  help  high-income 
people  

Mr.  Piccione.  Right,  but  if  we  had  just  a  direct  standard  level- 
standard  amount  of  a  credit,  say  if  a  credit  were  to  replace  the 
basic  exemption,  that  would  not  necessarily  be  unequal. 

Mr.  Marriott.  No,  but  

Chairman  Miller.  Can  the  gentleman  yield  on  that  

Mr.  Marriott.  Yes,  but  before  I  do,  may  I  ask  this  point.  A 
credit,  as  I  understand  it— let  me  make  sure  we  all  understand 
how  a  credit  works.  Supposing  that  I  have  a— under  the  current  20 
percent  up  to  2,400— if  I  am  in  the  50-percent  tax  bracket,  I  get 
400-and-some-odd-dollars,  right,  credit. 
Chairman  Miller.  Exemption. 

Mr.  Marriott.  No,  on  a  credit.  Talking  about  the  child  care 
credit.  Twenty  percent  times  2,400  is  480-whatever  it  is,  400-and- 
something-dollar  credit.  OK.  j 

Now,  if  I  am  in  the  50-percent  tax  bracket,  that  is  worth  double 
that;  is  it  not? 

Chairman  Miller.  No. 

Mr.  Marriott.  Sure  it  is 

Chairman  Miller.  An  exemption,  see,  an  exemption  is  just  the 
opposite.  A  credit  is  the  deduction.  A  credit  comes  off  your  tax  li- 
ability. You  owe  the  Government  $12,000.  Write  a  check  to  the  IRS 
for  $12,000.  If  you  have  a  tax  credit,  you  subtract  your  $400  from 

the  $12,000.  Now  you  write  a  check  for  $11,600,  but  

Mr.  Marriott.  Which  is  equivalent  to  a  deduction  

Chairman  Miller.  Because  of  the  way  it  is  figured,  the  child  care 
tax  isn't  a  pure  credit.  It  is  figured  on  a  percentage.  That  is  whv  I 
am  arguing  that  if  you  took  the  current  deduction  and  changed  it 
to  a  credit— if  you  make  $50,000,  it  is  worth  $1,000  to  you  off  of 
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£?OM^pLwCh  18  u •I^rcentVIf  vou  earn  $10.°00,  it  is  worth 
£1,000  off  your  taxes  which  may  be  up  to  10  percent  of  your  income 
because  the  credit  applies-and  it  starts  to  move  the  re^Scel 
downjoward  the  middle  class,  lower  income  people.  fhat°S 

nf^&Vtff 1Mldei8tand  iW8'  °K- 1  jUSt  want  to  make 

thSLhSaal^ 

Oiairman  Miller.  No.  Well,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  $400  

Mr.  Piccione.  It  is  close  to  it,  yes 
Mr.  Marriott.  Sure  it  is. 
Chairman  Miller.  Yes,  yes. 

Mr  Marriott.  So  if  I  am  in  a-so,  the  higher  tax  bracket  I  am 
Scome.  m°re  that  CredU  ta  W°rth  40  me^  a  deductton  iaiS 
Chairman  Miller.  No. 
Mr.  Marriott.  Sure  it  is 

ofthcPlCCIONE'  ^  higher  y°Ur  *"  bracket'  the  ^eater  the  value 
Mr.  Marriott.  Credit. 
Mr.  Piccione  [continuing].  The  credit. 
Mr.  Marriott.  Right. 

b££SSS  WeI1,  the  chiId  ^ credit  18  not  hased  on  the  *« 

Chairman  Miller.  Yes. 
th^^OO^  K  ?  ba^lon  inc.01«e  levels.  Once  you  are  above 
rf  rtSXKS  leve1,  the  maximum  you  can  use  is  20  percent 

first  chi?d^         CarC  C0StS  to  3  maximum  ^nefit  of  $480  She 

Mr.  Marriott  What  I  am  saying  is,  why  don't  we  just  rive  the 
darn  money  to  the  people  at  the  beginning  and  foreet  alfof  this 
monkey  business?  Why  don't  we  just  lay,  if  it  S5s  |3B~ - 

Uiainnan  Miller.  Now  we  are  talking.  [Laughter  1 

it  ^aSfa?  *f 14  ^  1250  *  m0ntn  *°  JPU*  a  ch*ld  in  day  care, 
it  costs  $250  for  a  low  income  or  it  costs  $250  for  a  high  incomewe 

tht  &°mg  40  ^m^y  care,  then  the  only  issSe^how  much^f 
SSffbfi  mllng  40  Pay  and  h  0ught  to  ta  on  a  fcfr^d  ej 
itJiftj*!  whv  I  think  we  are  better  off  to  forget  deductions  cred- 
to  tft2tlf,lt-and  j,u?  simply  ri^re  out  whether  or ?ot  ftte 
Sn'f  JfaSS £f  thl8..C0'Jltiy  to  Provide  a  subsidy  for  those  who 
can  t  afford  it  to  provide  day  care  assistance  and  whether  that  sub- 
sidy  comes  by  the  State  or  the  Federal  or  whatever  In  the  form  of 
KC&^S^'  *  &U        d0Wn  40  th^eThtoge,f»tf 

^?Sat  'uT4*40  flnd  ?ut,  would  simPly  Providing  a  sliding  scale 
direct  subsidy  to  people  below  a  certain  income  level  cost  fessin 
the  long  run  than  this  $12  billion  and  what  would  the  price  tS  be 
for  that  type  of  program?  Is  there  some  way  to  compKat^ 

Mr.  PiccipNE.  Not  at  the  present  time,  and  renfember  the  S12 
foSSS™'  V?J  the  exenW»-  Now,  the  ewmSTKApSi 
teSrSLSJs        ^  6XPenSeS-  ^  W°uld  1)6  *  toSTSffi 
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Mr.  Marriott.  Whether  you  need  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Piccione.  That  has  been  our  policy  so  far. 

Mr.  Marriott.  We  just  got  through  say,  as  we  defined  this  earli- 
er— we  ^  not  here  to  subsidize  day  care.  We  are  here  to  help  chil- 
dren who  are  disadvantaged,  so  why  are  we  providing  benefits  for 
all  these  

Mr.  Piccione.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Marriott.  I  don't  need  it.  I  mean,  I  don't  want  the  Govern- 
ment subsidy*  I  do  want  my  share  to  go  to  the  person  who  needs  it. 

Mr.  Piccione.  Sir,  I  also  think  it  is  important,  though,  in  creat- 
ing something  for  the  future,  that  policy  be  flexible  enough  to  de- 
liver assistance  to  families  that  don't  choose  the  day  care  option, 
that  want  to  try  to  sacrifice  a  second  salary  for  a  parent  at  home 
or  families  in  rural  areas  where  they  don't  have  the  same,  work  op- 
portunities or  day  care  opportunities. 

Mr.  Marriott.  I  think  if  we  start  getting  along  into  that,  we  are 
going  right  down  the  socialistic  road.  I  don't  think  we  owe— if  my 
wife  and  I  want  to  work  and  don't  want  to  T^ork  or  stav  home,  we 
don't  need  the  Government  to  subsidize  us  one  way  or  the  other,  or 
give  us  any  incentive  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Piccione.  But  look  at  it  like  this:  If  the  day  care  ,redit  be- 
comes larger  in  the  future,  $2  billion  in  1985,  and  becomes  larger 
after  that  and  we  keep  making  it  bigger  and  bigger,  then  we  begin 
to  have  the  cost  of  this  flow  over  to  families  that  are  sacrificing  a 
second  salary  so  that  a  parent  can  be  at  home.  That  means  that 
they  could  be  paying  higher  taxes  to  pay  for  someone  else's  child 
care  credit,  which  means,  in  the  final  analysis,  we  have  accepted  as 
policy  that  you  are  paying  for  the  privilege  of  raising  your  own 
children  with  higher  taxes.  So  I  think  in  choosing  all  the  options, 
they  have  to  be  crafted  carefully  enough  so  that  they  respect  all 
persons'  choices.  . 

Mr.  Marriott.  One  last  question  if  I  can,  Mr.  Chairman.  This 
goes  to  Mr.  Kowash.  $240— let's  say  the  average  cost  of  a— the  av- 
erage fee  a  day  care  provider  would  charge  around  the  country 
would  be  $240  a  month  per  child,  or  $250  a  month  per  child.  We 
talked  earlier  when  the  Senator  came  in  about  day  care  providers 
being  the  lowest  paid  people  in  the  area. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  provide  some  incentives  for 
people  to  be  in  the  provider  business  without  giving  away  the  ship. 
I  mean,  we  ought  to  have  some  incentives  to  provide  a  good  3upply 
of  services.  What  is  the  situation  nov  with  the  private  day  care 
providers  in  terms  of  profitability? 

If  I  wanted  to  go  out  today  and  start  a  day  care  service— I  love 
children,  I  want  to  help  them.  I  have  got  to  make  an  investment 
and  I  want  to  make  a  decent  profit  as  well.  Can  I  do  it  today?  How 
profitable  is  it  and  do  I  have  to  pay  all  of  my  employees  minimum 
wage  in  order  to  make  it  work?  If  not,  if  I  do,  what  is  the  solution 
to  this  problem? 

Mr.  Kowash.  Well,  there  aren't  too  many  viable  solutions,  but 
first  of  all,  let  me  say  that  from  the  ECLC  Learning  Center  stand- 
point, we  operate  anywhere  from  2  to  5  percent  profits  each  fiscal 
year.  If  you  were  to  ask  me  personally  if  I  would  invest  my 
$100,000  into  a  child  care  center  to  get  3  percent,  I  wculd  say,  ' 1 
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TJ£5iZL%£"*  G0Vernment  Teasui7  note       get  M  percent 

,„^e„^ntivef  ^at  you  have  to  getting  into  the  market  natural-, 
lv  is  profit-motivated.  We  are  in  a  free  enterprise  system  andl 
think  everyone  agrees  that  the  free  enterprise  system  is  important  : 
to  the  strength  of  democracy.  Therefore,  you  have  a  lot  of  the  huge  ^ 

ConPlnmpnirM  that  at- a       tu^  „i.„„i.  i  j.  ai    ,     „    .    .  :  ° 


„„  1  "    ,r-  7 —  •> '  "'"wwici  juu  nave  a  ioi  oi  sne  large  -?\ 

conglomerates  that  are  on  the  stock  market  that  sell  stock  to 
capital  to  begin  to  develop  child  care  centers,  an<! lna5?E^ 
companies  are  motivated  to  provide  a  return  to  the  stockhomerHfe 
any  corporation  is  organized.  -•'It 
flnB,J,1^[ar  88  8  personal  individual  is  concerned,  certainly  1,,'astt 
an  educator,  would  never  compromise  the  dollar  for  the  education:^ 
^development  or  the  physical  or  mental  or  social  development  of  %| 

m^'mto1iei?f0re' the  of  proflt  that  ta  in  the  private  sector  toM 

I  T  m  tlus  from  °.ur  standpoint,  anywhere  from  60  toM 
70  percent  of  our  moneys  go  into  salaries  and  wages;  taxes.  realP« 
estate  taxes,  State  taxes  and  so  forth,  and  so  therf  7eaUyTsn?a^ 
very  great  incentive  right  now  for  people  to  rush  to  get  into  the  ^ 
child  care  business  as  far  as  the  privateiector  is  concerned 
Mr  Marriott  Well,  that  is  too  bad.  I  was  giving  a  speech-what  ?M 

aTpe^  Kk|htery]°Ur  ^         "  "*  °f  ^  1 

[iiStST  MlLLER' Are  we  going  to  ^  to  listen  to  *  now? Hi 

Mr  Marriott.  No,  I  just  want  to  say  I  sat  around  the  table  and  I'  SI 

2f  If  Wnh  the  8nd  they  811  looked  awfully  prosperous  * 
to  me.  They  all  were  m  the  day  care  business  and  nobody  waTcom--  33 

SSf  ft?     i      Pr0fii'  1  £m$'  £ou  know'  1  would  rather  have  a 
profit  than  a  loss  any  day,  but  I  think  the  point  is,  is  there  enough  -s 

T™?u  get*  P60?16  m  the  ^usiness,  811(1  isn't  there,  and  what  "J 
do  we  have  to  do  to  supply  the  supply  of  services?  /  1 

Mr.  Kowash  The  maiket  is  growing  approximately  10  to  20  per- 
cent a  year  and  it  is  going  to  continue  to  grow  until  as  I  Dercehre 
into  the  mid-1990's  We  have  had  many-  I  gSnSi££bS 
KvS^nt-JE3aderable  n"mbei:  <>f  businesses  and  industries  that 
Sfnw ? fwS  us  personally  to  begin  to  manage  and  take  over  the 
centers  that  they  have  had  because  of  large  c6st  overruns  and  the 

Sfv^r8  and  ^J0^  and  cost  containment  problems/but  I 
think  there  is  a  way  that  you  can  make  good  quality  care  available 
^reasonable  price.  This  is  really  whit  parents  areTcXg for 

ti,?1LMARRI01J-  Finally>  1  wU1  ^  on  this  issue.  Do.you  have 
the  economy  of  scale  to  make  money  in  day  care  services?  Do  I 
have  to  have  six  centers  with  600  kids  in  it  in  order  to  makeTny 
money  or  can  I  do  it  with  a  small  center  with  10  or  15  or  20? 
-JsXji i  ^WAfH-  A8am,  as  an  individual,  for  you  to  make  money  as 
an  individual,  you  would  have  to  be  the  director,  the  custodian,  the 
b<K,kkeeper,  the  teacher  and  what  have  you  andWiblyyoHould 
make  a  decent  salary.  The  mo,  •  centers  you  haveTnatu rally,  the 
more  income-producing  revenues  you  would  have,  which,  in  turn 
would  relate  to  a  better  botte    Mne  ' 
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We  have  13  centers  and  we  are  not  a  large  operation,  but  as  I 
indicated,  are  will  probably  see  a  3-  to  5-percent  profit  on  our 
return  on  moneys. 

Mr.  Marriott.  How  many  total  children  do  your  centers  care 
for? 

Mr.  Kowash.  Our  centers— we  have  approximately  3,000  chil- 
dren in  our  centers  and  we  have  not  only  suburban  centers,  but  we 
operate  two  hospital  centers.  We  do  feasibility  studies.  We  manage 
a  center  for  a  children's  services  bureau,  which  would  be  an 
human  services  agency.  We  have  a  large  inner-city  center  in  Indi- 
anapolis, so  we  have  a  smorgasbord  type  of  child  care  services  that 
we  render. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  stay  with  one  area  in  today'u  complex 
child  care  society. 

Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  costs— if  it  is  a  losing  proposi- 
tion for  the  private  sector,  I  would  sure  hate  to  get  the  Govern- 
ment involved  in  it.  It  would  really  cost  us  a  lot  of  money. 

I  yield  back. 

Chairman  Miller.  It  is  a  winning  proposition.  It  is  just  not  terri- 
bly profitable. 
Mrs.  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Johnson.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions,  first  in 
regard  to  1'our  proposal  for  your  discussion  of  tax  credits  and  ex- 
emptions. Didn't  your  tax  credit  proposal  involve  refundability? 

Mr.  Piccione.  Yes.  I  examined  that  and  found  that  for  the  lowest 
income  groups,  for  the  families  with  adjusted  gross  incomes  of 
$10,000  or  less,  if  refundability  were  available  to  them,  the  amount 
that  would  be  funded  wcmld  represent  only  2.5  percent  of  the  total 
expenditures  of  the  credit. 

Mrs.  Johnson.  Without  refundability,  though,  its  equity  is  con- 
siderably diminished,  is  it  not,  as  well  as  its  effectiveness? 

Mr.  Picc/one.  Yes.  I  don't  know  how  considerable,  but  certainly 
refundability  would  be  a  help  to  those  lowest  income  families 

Mrs.  Johnson.  Do  you  know  whether  any  other  country  provides 
a  tax  credit  or,  a  family  allowance  on  a  sliding  scale? 

Mr.  Piccione.  Family  allowances  are  most  diverse  all  over  the 
world.  Some  countries  have  family  allowance  systems  that  give  you 
more  money  for  each  child;  others  wait  until  you  have  the  third 
child  before  they  begin  the  allowance;  and  then  other  nations,  such 
as  Canada,  give  an  equal  amount  for  each  child.  So  they  do  have 
varying  amounts,  but  it  is  generally  based  on  the  number  of  chil- 
dren, not  by  income  level.  What  the  countries  niight  do — and 
Canada  does— would  be  to  progressively  tax  the  family  allowance 
given  so  that,  unlike  the  regressive  effect  of  the  exemption,  you 
would  have  something  very  progressive. 

Mrs.  Johnson.  That  would  not  oe  unlike  what  we  do  with  Social 
Security,  where  we  tax  a  portion  of  the  benefits  at  a  certain  retire- 
ment income.  So  we  could  actually  increase,  on  a  gradual  basis,  the 
amount  of  the  family  allowance  that  is  subject  to  tax. 

I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  mobilize  the  kind  of  support  that 
we  would  need  for  a  family  allowance  that  would  benefit  people 
whose  incomes  were  at  $70,000  and  $80,000  a  year  in  the  same  way 
it  would  benefit  Iaw-  and  middle-income  families.  I  would  frankly 
have  difficulty  with  that  concept. 
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On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  figures  that  you  gave  were  very 
helpful  about  steps  you  would  take  to  make  the  $600  1948  exemp- 
tion to  have  it  have  the  same  income  impact  on  people. 

thffi!^  S^V?*4  3  *5,60°  writeoff  woulddo,  the  most  that 
the  families  that  I  know  are  really  struggling  receive— it's  very 
dI2??.,IC ~and  that  fi8ure  was  weI1  worth  our  studying 

I  d  like  to  switch  to  Betty  Carnes,  if  I  may. 
*u  *  rty',your  training,  the  CDA  training-do  any  States  require 
that  for  licensure,  do  you  know? 

Ms.  Carnes.  About  half  of  the  States  do  have  the  CDA  credential 
as  one  of  the  qualifications  which  a  provider  may  meet  in  order  to 
be  a  care-giver. 

Mrs.  Johnson.  Thank  you.  That's  only  in  regard  to  centers;  not 
in  regard  to  homes;  correct?  There  are  no  States  that  have  training 
requirements  for  family  day  care  homes,  is  my  recollection 

Ms  Carnes.  I  m  not  aware  of  any.  In  fact,  as  a  person  that's  in- 
^^V^A  Credentialing  Commission  an?  a?  an  individ- 
ual who  has  had  responsibility  for  more  than  10  years  for  regulat- 
ing child  day  care  facilities  at  the  State  level,  one  of  the  greatest 
concerns  that  I  have  and  one  of  the  problems  that  I  think  is  the 
biggest  deterrent  to  quality  of  care  is  lack  of  training 

You  know  lye  heard  testimony  this  morning  in  regard  Co, the 
'ype  of  facility  m  which  the  best  care  can  be  provided.  I  think  th« 
family  day-care  provider  can  potentially  provide  an  excellent  serv- 
ice for  the  very  young  child. 

ii,Ll°  ShT£  th^  concerns  that  many  have  that  we  don't  know  what 
those  qualifications  are  that  those  people  meet 

fkf?A  J?111,1**0™6  available  in  1985  including  competencies  for 
£t  SLlay^\pr°^dere  LW^'re  80  hopeful  that  we  can  som£ 
iTl  Kl8"  interest  on  their  part  in  going  through  the  proc- 
ess, so  that  they  do  receive  training  and  so  that  they  can  have 
their  competencies  examined  and  can  demonstrate  that  they  do 
dential  children  ^fore  they  are  given  a  cre- 

that^lT^VlfF  ^h  that  ther-e  wouId      *°™  ^tion 

that  could  be  taken  by  the  Congress  to  give  an  incentive  to  child 

care  providers  to  participate  m  training,  whether  it's  through  a  tax 
Tffi^  'wf  ^  for.their  own  training,  or  through  the  in- 
l^ftu  *  5?  ?l  j  Naming  provision,  or  any  other  number  of 
ways  that  it  could  be  done. 

I  just  think,  if  we're  really  concerned  about  quality,  we've  got  to 
£  TS  about  the  qualification  of  that  adult  that's  taking 
care  of  children,  and  I  do  hope  that  this  committee  will  entertain 
that  aspect  of  this  issue  w;.th  some  careful  thought 

the* matte?N8°N'        *         that  *  40  3  Iai¥6  ex4ent' the  heart  of 
nwijfe1'4 rwhat  the  Proportipns  are  between  the  number  of 
>  £d  f0r  ln  h0m-s  and  In  enters,  but  I  would  roughly 
guess  that  there  are  more  m  homes  than  in  centers;  I  don't  know 
Ms.  Carnes.  I  think  very  definitely. 

Mrs.  Johnson  But  since  we  have  absolutely  no  licensed-hardly 
any  licensed  facilities  in  most  States  to  take  care  of  children  under 
6,  and  since  many  of  those  homes,  and  possibly  as  many  as  three 
quarters,  don  t  participate  in  a  licensing  system,  even  the  home  li- 
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censing  system,  the  likelihood  that  most  of  them  have  no  contact  at 
all  with  established,  well-trained  personnel  is  extremely  great. 

One  of  the  things  I'm  interested  in  is  developing  some  kind  of 
satellite  relationship,  and  it  may  be  that  there  could  be  particular 
standards  or  training  for  satellite  centers,  so  that  they  could  pro- 
vide certain  tnings  to  their  satellite  homes  that  w^,uld  bring  the 
satellite  homes  *  in  contact  with  training  without  hooking  them 
automatically  into  a  State  regulatory  licensure  mechanism. 

I  think  one  of  the  problems  we'd  run  into  if  we  go  too  far  in  set- 
ting standards  for  those  homes  is  the  same  problem  that  we  have 
run  into  over  and  over  again  in  the  licensure  of  social  work  issue — . 
that  you  push  a  lot  of  people  out  of  the  market  who  are  really  very 
good  but  who  will  never  meet  paper  and  pencil  qualifications. 

So  I  was  interested  in  the  role  that  the  CDA  is  serving  and  com- 
mend you  for  your  work  in  that  area.  It's  terribly,  terribly  impor- 
tant 

Last,  I  just  wanted  to  ask  Warlene  Gary  

Ms.  Gary.  Yes,  I  am. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  In  terms  of  the  title  XX  Social  Services  Program 
money,  are  you  aware  of  any  States  that  are  involved  in  evaluating 
whether  or  not  those  day  care  moneys— and  this  goes  back  to  the 
whole  private  sector/public  sector  controversy— are  being  used  by 
States  to  do  a  study  of  quality  and  costs  of  publicly  provided  day 
care  versus  quality  and  costs  of  privately  provided  day  care? 

Ms.  Gary.  I  don't  track  title  XX  money,  I  tend  to  monitor  the 
educati  m  block  grants,  but  I  do  belong  to  the  National  Coalition  on 
Block  Grants.  I  do  know  they  are  taking  a  look  this  year  at  how 
title  XX  money  is  being  used  at  the  State  level. 

There  are  some  serious  problems  with  block  grant  legislation,  as 
I  indicated  before.  It  has  been  an  insidious  way  to  glop  things  to- 
gether/ and  then  cut  the  budget,  and  then  figure  out  a  way  so  that 
those  folks  are  not  getting  the  money  at  the  local  level,  where  the 
services— you  know,  we're  talking  about  at  a  Federal  level  how  to 
provide  services  at  the  local  level.  We've  also  got  to  have  those 
people  involved  when  we  sit  down  and  put  legislation  in  place  to 
make  sure  they  do  receive  those  services,  but  the  study  is  not  out. 

One  of  the  problems  with  block  grants  for  those  who  monitor  it 
is  that  it's  very  hard  to  figure  out  how  the  money  is  being  dissemi- 
nated and  track  through  the  State  and  down  to  the  local  level. 
That's  one  of  the  m^jor  problems  with  block  grants. 

Mrs.  Johnson.  I  agree  with  all  those  problems  you  cite  with 
block  grants.  One  of  the  interesting  things,  though,  that  the  block 
grant  has  done  in  some  States  and  certainly  in  Connecticut  was,  it 
brought  all  the  providers  together  at  a  much  earlier  part  in  the 
planning  process  than  they  ever  had  been  and  prevented  everyone 
from  fielding  their  own  lobbying  effort  well  down  the  road  to  try  to 
reverse  things. 

In  Connecticut  at  least,  that  kind  of  approach  has  started  new 
scrutiny  of  how  we  are  using  the  money  and  whether  or  not  we  are 
really  using  it  in  the  best  interests  of  children. 

I  wondered  if  other  States  were  looking  at  whether  funding  of 
public  day  care  centers  is  the  best  way  to  help  children  and  provide 
day  care. 
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Ms.  Gary.  I  really  believe  that  as  the  public  becomes  more  aware 
of  what  a  block  grant  ls-if  you  talk  to  the  average  person  in  the 
street  they  can't  tell  you  what  a  block  grant  is,  bit  aTpeople  find 
out,  they  re  goang  to  find  ways  to  access  the  money,  and  I  think 
tnats  true,  it  will  provide  more  coalitions  working  together  to 
make  sure  that  that  money  does  ,,rovide  the  services. 

Mrs.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Chairman  Miller.  Dr.  Aronson? 

Dr.  Aronson.  I  have  some  information,  I  thin)-  that  may  be 
helpful  to  you  and  you  may  want  to  follow  up  on.  rinere  is  a  seven- 
btate  consortium  in  which  Pennsylvania  was  the  lead  State,  but 
Texas,  West  Virginia,  California,  New  York,  Utah,  and  Michigan 
have  been  involved.  Pennsylvania  and  the  other  States  looked  at  a 
system  by  which  licensing  data  could  be  used  to  measure  the  qual- 
ity of  performance  in  day  care  programs  and  could  be  integrated 
with  a  cost  analysis.  6 

yJt&  P.™8?"81"8  were  be"1?  measured  by  this  system  were 
both  publicly  funded  and  private  programs,  so  that  data  exists  to 
about  anSW6r       <luallty  cost  c.uspice  question  that  you're  asking 

The  person  I  would  direct  you  to,  to  get  specific  information 
about  this,  is  Dr.  Richard  Fiene,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  He  has  the  data  that  you  are  asking  about 

The  data  show  clearly  that  there  is  a  level  of  funding  below 
E5lih  r\^n^  ^  without  sacrificing  quality,  and  thire  is  a 
level  at  which  throwing  more  money  into  day  care  does  not  im- 
prove the  quality  of  care. 

The  ability  to  quantitatively  measure  day  care  performance 
linked  to  cost  is  is  a  very  important  concept.  It  enables  day  care 
tunding  sources  to  know  when  cost  cutting  goes  beyond  the  fat,  in 
some  instances  when  you  go  beyond  the  bone.  That  has  happened 
fL?TyIvama;  LWe,  a?uaIIy,  saw  the  quality  of  care  slipping  as 
funding  was  cut  back  beyond  the  level  at  which  the  best  efforts 
could  not  maintain  quality. 

Furthermore,  I'd  like  to  support  the  need  for  training  that  was 
mentioned  by  others.  I  have  personally  done  some  research  in  the 
health  training  area  m  a  federally  funded  demonstration  project. 

n?fiftlUW°wed  d8S^t^t»  first'  monitoring  alone  improves  the 
quality  of  day  care-that  if  you  do  provide  adequate  checking  on 
what  is  being  done,  simply  the  increased  awareness  of  what  should 
be  done  improves  the  quality;  and,  second,  that  training  improves 
performance  above  and  beyond  the  quality  enrichment  you  get 
through  adequate  monitoring— training  provides  yet  further  im- 
provement. 

So  there's  objective  data  that  shows  that  training  really  helps, 
^"fti  adequate  monitoring  really  helps,  and  that  the  two  to- 
gether, synergistically,  improve  the  quality  of  care. 

Chairman  Miller.  Mr.  Wolf? 
iWoLF:  J1131*  youvery  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  12 
o  clock  appointment  and  I've  been  waiting  to  ask  some  questions.  I 
will  try  not  to  take  a  lot  of  time. 

pointsPPreCiate  811  °f  y°Ur  comments-  You've  made  a  lot  of  good 
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I  have  personally  held  a  series  of  day  care  conferences  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  Dr.  Tate  who  was  here  yesterday,  attended.  I 
say  this  in  a  spirit  of  friendship  with  my  good  friend  from  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  who  does  not  have  an  overly  ena- 
moured view  of  the  Reagan  administration,  but  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Act  that  this  administration  and  I  supported,  and  many  of 
us  in  Congress  support,  really  offers  the  greatest  opportunity  to  do 
something  for  day  care  and  to  do  it  in  a  very  trositive  way,  and  we 
ought  not  close  our  eyes  to  this. 

The  White.  House  does  have  an  Office  of  Private  Sector  Initia- 
tives, which  came  out  to  one  of  my  conferences,  and  which  I  think 
offers  seminars  about  the  opportunity. 

What  I  just  wanted  to  say  to  you  and  everybody  in  the  room 
who's  listening,  we  keep  talking  about  spending  Federal  money, 
and  I'm  also  in  support  of  this.  It's  a  very  important  issue. 

Day  care  is  something  we  have  to  address,  and  the  chairman  has 
been  out  in  the  forefront  and  has  probably  done  more  than  any- 
body else  on  the  issue,  but  as  we  address  the  day  care  issue,  don't 
neglect  the  private  sector;  don't  neglect  the  corporations  that  have 
the  opportunity  to  play  an  important  part  in  this  issue. 

I  don't  know  what  you  are  paying  your  people.  They  may  be 
earning  $9,000.  But  I'm  sure  they're  going  into  the  business  be- 
cause there's  an  economic  incentive.  The  corporations  of  this  coun- 
try, whether  it's  in  Xerox  machines,  or  paper,  or  tanks,  are  making 
money;  it's  part  of  th  i  social  consciousness. 

When  we  made  some  budget  cuts  in  1981,  we  went  to  administra- 
tions; we  then  went  to  different  companies,  and  for  example  we 
helped  rebuild  Wolf  Trap  with  that;  we  also  helped  do  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent things.  There  is  money  in  the  private  economy  to  do  these 
things. 

The  problem  becomes  that  we  have  not  spent  the  time  to  educate 
the  CEO's,  the  corporate  leadership  of  our  Nation,  both  at  the 
large  Honeywell's  and  TRW's  but  also  at  Joe's  Print  Shop,  and  as 
Dr.  Tate  points  out— and  I  think  everv*K>dy  here  ought  to  get  a 
copy  of  her  statement — it  isn't  a  questk  x  of  how  much  it's  going  to 
cost;  this  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is,  how  much  will  it  save 
the  company?  How  much  benefit  will  it  actually  bring  to  tjie  com- 
pany? It  brings  benefit,  as  Senator  DeConcini  said,  in  less  absentee- 
ism; it  brings  benefit  in  less  turnover. 

Dr.  Tate— I  don't  know  if  she  has  submitted  them— has  studies  of 
turnover— what  it  means  when  you  lose  an  employee  and  have  to 
get  a  new  one. 

The  unemployment  rate  in  my  congressional  district  under  the 
Economic  Recovery  Act  that  we  passed  in  1981  is  2,4  percent.  In 
Loudoun  County,  it's  1.8  percent.  If  you  Jose  an  employee  that's  a 
well-trained  employee,  it's  very  difficu-w  to  find  another  well- 
trained  employee. 

So  I  think  what  we've  got  to  do— and  this  is  where  this  commit- 
tee provides  the  opportunity— is  to  get  it  out  to  the  corporate  ex- 
ecutives, the  chambers  of  commerce,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  that  this  is  good  business,  this  is  the  way  to  keep 
your  employees,  this  is  the  v.  ay  to  make  them  happy,  this  is  the 
way  to  improve  morale,  and  this  economically— and  if  you  want  to 
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use  that  word 1  that  used  to  float  around-is  the  bottom  line;  it's 
good  business  for  the  company. 

vli^n  We  Sh0uld.  rtress  that  rather  than  coming  to  the 

r«tferal  Government  for  more  money-go  to  the  private  sector. 

For  those  of  you  who  weren't  here-and  I  was  not  here  to  hear 
Dr.  Tata-she  pointed  out  that  if  you  arc  talking  about  day  care 

S20off  W y'  6t  S,  ^y^2'000  y^r.  if  you  fivTan  employ^ 
$2,000  m  additional  salary  to  purchase  that  day  care  service  the 
employee  has  to  pay  taxes  on  it.  If  the  employe/sets  upTSher 

TC-h8S^'  fr0m  y°"r  Mwfcation  of  some  other,  so  m&V 
slots  or  unite  in  a,  day  care  facility,  the  employer  doesn't  haVe^ 
pay  Social  Security  on  that;  that's' a  positive  aspect-ind 'the Ten? 
ployee  doesn't'have  to. pay  income  tax  orTit.  ™  ™ 
T&W'  I?ore  strei5S  on  what  the  private  sector  can  do  be- 
cause I  think  the  private  sector  has  the  money.  This  SonVt 
booming,  it  can  be  creative,  and  it's  to  the  advantage  of  business 
and  it  helps  the  children,  and  it  helps  the  people  Business 

JUSS  !f         tbat  P°int'  because  I  think  we  were  all 

talking  about  Federal  involvement.  There's  a  lot  we  can  do  here 
but  there's  also  a  lot  that  the  heads  of  private  corporation* Tcan  do 

Mr.  Marriott.  Would  the  gentieman  yield?  ° ' 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes. 

ft^vfiW™* 5*  v0nF  t^t  point,  we  had  yesterday  a  person 
from  the  State  of  New^  York  testify  that  they  had  established^  daV 

rfSJCSsi"  w  St8te  $ ^6W  Ark'  ^  *ey  were^cSnioffaS 
of  the  benefits  in  terms  of  mcreased  productivity,  increased  morale 
and  so  on,  and  so  on,  and  I've  askecf  them  for  a  stodyTsotae  ex- 
amples of  the  specifics  m  terms  of  those  type  of  initiatives. 

ff*66  mth  what  the  gentleman  said.  I  think  we  do  need  to 

^tt^If^nX^?^  in,terms  of  the  economic  benS 
Wrio^u  d  ,2?mk  ^  SO  a  long  way  to  helping  us  both 
increase  the  quality  and  funding  of  the  day  care  centere,  and  Iap- 
preciate  your  bringing  up  that  point.  •  *  ^ 

Mr.  Wolf.  And  Dr.  Tate-I  don't  know  if  she  pointed  out  aeain 

tti^SlT^  0Jlt  that-.a  feof  the.CEO's  are^d  becfuse 
the  care  is  on  site.  The  surveys  that  she's  taken  show 
that  most  people  do  not  want  onsite  day  care.  The  parents  want  to 

tolettfeS.n:  they  want  to  make  *he  choi6e 

Jr  K think  weVe  got  10  raise  the  comfort  level  of  the  private 
r^SaWXSfcF*  which  we  haven^ot 

Zv  «t  hl/0^  W1nt^  P\those  *TPIe  wh0  h^e  electedto 

WjS&SfJg? 4116111  ^ 8UCh  pain  that  then  th«y 

afcrifcj  S  h  If8  3  balai1£e'  and  1  think, it>s  important  that  we  try  to 
stoke  that  balance  and  be  very,  very  flexible.  We  don't  want  to  put 

Sfiat,bUlden  thlre-  thlat  you're  dri™g  People  but,  that  they'hJve 
to  work  to  pay  their  taxes  in  order  to  pay  for  this  thing  and  I 
think  we've  got  to  be  careful  that  we  don't  haveTvic lorn  cycle 
and  I  agree  with  your  comment.  y«.«>us  cycie, 
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I  think  you're  making  good  points  about  certification,  and  I  just 
wanted  to  know,  does  your  group  do  what  she  recommended?  Dp 
you  have  a  booklet  that  tells  you  that  if  you  want  to  provide  day 
care,  that  this  is  what  you  ought  to  do,  and  this  is  how  you  ought 
to  go  about  health  careT^-I'm  speaking  to  you— I  mean,  for  exam- 
ple this  is.  what  you  ought  to  do  about  washing  your  hands,  and  so 
many  lavatories,  and  so  many  this,  and  break  times?  Do  you  put 
ihat  out  and  educate  somebody  on  that? 

Ms.  Carnes.  There  are  standards  that  address  a  healthy  environ- 
ment. I'm  not  sure  that  it  encompasses  everything  that  the  doctor 
is  addressing  here,  but  we  do  address  that  in  our  standards.' 

Mr.  Wolf.  Well,  I  think  your  group  and  1he 'American  Academy 
ought  to  get  together,  and  perhaps  our  committee  could  lead  the 
effort.  I'm  not  a  great  fan  of  the  Federal  Government  coming  in 
and  telling  you  how  to  do  everything,  but  perhaps  a  model  code,  if 
you  will  could  be  nut  together  and  give  the  opportunity  for  thesje 
people  to  certify,  ai  ^efuily  you'llpunish  your  people  that  don  t 
meet  that  goal. 

But  I  think  you  ma&e  some  very,  very  good  points,  and,  frankly, 
I  wouldn't  want  my  child  to  be  in  a  day  care  setting  that  didn  t 
meet  the  very  points  that  you  are  making. 

I  would  hope  that  perhaps  one  of  the  recommendations  the  com- 
mittee could  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  some  sort  of  model  standard 
or  code  or  effort  of  what  the  average  day  care  ought  to  have,  and, 
second,  I  would  like  to  ask,  if  it  could  be  submitted  for  the  record, 
your  comments  to  Congresswoman  Johnson  and  how  much— you 
don't  need  gold  doorknobs— and  so  we  could  estimate  what  is  neces- 
sary. Also,  where  do  you  find  a  problem  when  you  are  cutting  back, 
and  where  do  you  find  a  problem  when  day  care  providers  are  just 
overloading,  because  the  more  they  are  charging  for  things  you 
don't  have  to  have,  then  that's  a  greater  burden  on  them. 

Chairman  Miller.  Without  objection,  we'll  ask  the  staff  to  try  to 
secure  that  seven  State  study. 

[Information  referred  to,  retained  in  committee  files.] 

Mr.  Wolf.  Another  question— I'm  trying  to  be  fasfr-rdo  the  coir 
leges  have  a  major  in  this,  or  is  this  taught  at  the  .community  cen- 
ters and  State  colleges?  Is  there  a  mcgor  in  day  care? 

Ms.  Carnes.  There  are  mcyors  in  early  childhood  development 
and  in  child  development.  It's  called  different  things  in  different 
places. 

Some  schools  also  have  a  sequence  in  their  home  economics  de- 
partment that  addresses  the  kind  of  child  growth  and  development 
issues  that  we  are  concerned  about. 

Mr.  Wolf.  Is  the  enrollment  in  those  urses  going  up  or  down, 
or  is  it  level? 

Ms.  Carnes.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Wolf.  Could  we  find  out?  Somebody  said  it  is  down.  Could 
we  find  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  State  colleges  and  community 
colleges  what  is  the  enrollment?  Is  it  going  up?  Because  we  know 
the  need  is  going  up.  Are  the  number  of  people  that  are  mooring 
in  this  and  going  to  provide  the  services— is  it  going  or  is  it 
going  down,  or  is  it  level? 

Dr.  Aronson.  I  can't  answer  that  particular  question,  but  I  can 
answer  the  one  you  asked  earlier  about  the  involvement  of  health 
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concerns  in  CDA  training  and  in  other  training  programs.  There's 
a  real  deficiency  here,  and  I  think  you  have  pointed  it  out 

1  have  Io<?ked  -at  CPA  standards,  they  tend  to  require  that 
£    fiw  personnel  maintain  a  safe  and  healthy  environment,  but 

fi  ^°Stia^pIe  £he  terSls  ^  311(1  healthy  environment"  need 
further  definition.  To  really  understand  what  the  terms  mean  the 

S^JJ^fe  0n  to  r^uce  specific  health  and  safety  risks 

of  group  child  care.  It's  one  thing  to  manage  your  own  home  but 
when  you  get  children  together  in  groups,  Sere  are  some r  addition- 
fti  spcciiic  issues* 

J&lf  dificjency. 18  true  also  of  the  college  programs.  The  earlv 
childhood  education  programs  are  usually  run  by  educators  with 
very  little  health  professional  input  I&  oegiimihg  to  chS 
There  are  an  increasing  number  of  health  professionals,  whHre 
taking  an  interest  m  day  care,  so  there  are  now  nurses  pediatri- 
cians, and  public  health  officials  who  are  mtere<^  w?SrX 

neTfefej ^hZB*  l0Cal  starting^d^hat^ 
need  is  that  model  code  so  people  can  begin  to  recognize  tha*  a  de- 

2K!SJK??  m  thf^iar^ ^d  m  ***  educS  ofthi^rwn^ 
nel  expected  to  meet  the  standards.  ^ 

Mr.  Wolf  Yes.  And  also  a  model,  in  essence,  of  what  a  typical 

course  should  be  at  Penn  State  cr  George  Mason,  if  you'  are  going 

to  major  in  this  because  if  you  say  just  educators-and  I  have 

nothing  against  educators,  with  all  due  respect;  I  love  them;  my 

children  spend  more  time  with  educators  than  they  spend  with 

^n^y  e;fvbutl  think  you  want  some  practical  aspects,  in  the 

model  so  that  when  the  course  of  study  &  set  up,  tnTeducators 

tevewme  direct  experience  of  what  they  should  be  putting  jn  and 

Ms.  Gaby.  Could  I  ask  the  realist  a  question,  though?  If  in  fact 
L  no  n^K-r^T  ™  this  eountiyls  going'downfand  iTthere 
S^f  ^f  Sblll-ty  m  mti and  this  »  a  low-morale,  low-pay 
kind  of  profession,  what  would  make  anyone  think  that  someone 

ZmSnt  to?t?  40  that  khld  °f  Pr0fe88'°n  Unless  theyhTdZe 
I  want  to  back  up  to  your  comment  about  the  CEO's  in  business 
Last  year  I  had  .  in  experience  working  with  them  through  Gover- 
Growth        Education  Commission  Task  Force  on  T^omic 

•  My. ^Sfrience  in  just  dealing  with  them  on  a  personal  kind  of 
;SS  -™  uyes'  we  d0  need  to  sit  down  and  talk  to  them,  that 
they  are  much  more  amenable  to  many  things  once,  they  are'  edu- 
f»  ^e,  but  I  also  found  out,  we  make  much  ado  of  what 
the  private  sector  is  going  to  do  for  us. 

0JJrauWe  heard  from  those  CEO's  is,  "Yes,  we  are  willing  to  do 
some  things,  but  we  have  our  limitations.  We're  not  wuTug  to  go 
SwH*  Fer5  ?nly  to  d0  spechied  school,  life 

prSpte^"  '  °r  d0mg  80methSl«  that  only  sets  very  narrow 

They  also  are  not  willing  to  go  into  those  ghetto  areas  and  those 
Places  where  we  know  cWB  care  is  really  needed  fortiwee womS 
and  minorities  and  the  disenfranchised  to  go  back  to  work 
^^^eproblems.  Yes,  you  know,  I've  gone  through  every  gamut 
of  child  care  there  is.  I've  been  poor,  I've  been  diwrced,  fvfbee? 
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married  with  help.  I  still  have  problems  with  child  care,  too.  It's 
not  just  the  poor  women  in  this  country. 

So  we  are  talking  about  a  muitifaceted  issue  that  can  just  not  be 
narrowed  down  to  one  group  or  one  set  of  people,  and  I  don't  think 
the  private  sector  is  going  to  go  into  those  areas  to  help  those 
people.  I  have  not  seen  it. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I'm  not  going  to  berate  this  administration  for 
what  it  hasn't  done,  but  let  me  say,  it  stands  on  its  record.  It  has 
done  nothing  for  those  women  or  men,  let  me  say— and  the  men 
can  stay  home,  too,  to  take  wire  of  those  children— to  help  them  to 
find  adequate  child  care,  so  that  we  can  have  a  working  society. 
Everybody  here  is  not  getting  fair  treatment. 


ever,  we  obviously  have  some  fundamental  differences. 

My  comment  really  was  directed  in  a  spirit  of  friendship.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  gentleman  whom  you  are  not  overly  enthused  with  is 
going  to  live  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  for  the  next  4  years. 
Ms.  Gary.  I  probably  agree. 

Mr.  Wolf.  So  if  we  . are  in  an  adversary  process,  that's  not  going 
to  help. 

I  would  like  to  see,  and  I've  even  suggested  to  the  White  House, 
that  the  President  meet  with  the  Fortune  500,  end  sit  down  and 
say,  "Fellas,  come  on  and  have  lunch" — everyone  would  come  to 
the  White  House  if  he  did  it— and  then  let  them  know  what  is  in 
the  Economic  Recovery  Act;  let  them  know. 

I  think  you  are  right,  that  corporate  leadership  will  not  do  it 
unless  they,  are  educated  to  it  and  given  these  incentives,  but  there 
are  a  lot  of  incentives  that  they  don't  even  know  about. 

I  was  shocked  to  find  out  that  people  in  my  district,  heads  of  cor- 
porations, didn't  know  what  was  in  the  Economic  Recovery  Act— 
didn't  know  what  was  in  the  act  that  they  could  use  to  benefit 
their  employees. 

Again,  I'm  not  being  political,  but  we  are  going  to  come  down  to 
low  unemp!  >yment,  ana  you  have  somebody  working  for  you,  you 
want  to  keep  him,  and  when  you  find  a  good  person,  man  or 
woman,  you  want  to  keep  them,  you  don't  want  to  lose  them. 

I  predict— and  I.don't  know  if  Dr.  Tate  covered  this  the  other  day 
or  not— the  company  in  3  .to  5  years  which  offers  child  care  services 
is  the  company  that  people  are  going  to  want  to  leave  one  company 
in  order  to  go  to  that  company.  That's  going  to  be  the  biggest  re- 
cruiting tool  probably  that  they  are  going  to  have. 

I  think  you  are  right.  They  are  not  ready  for  it  yet,  but  we  have 
that  opportunity  to  break  them  loose,  and  if  we  break  them  loose,  I 
think  it's  going  to  be  a  whole  new  opportunity  for  us  all  out  there. 
I  just  appreciate  it. 

I  have  no  more  questions. 

Chairman  Miller.  I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

It's  very  clear,  I  think,  after  your  study,  tliat  if  the  corporations 
do  not  participate,  we  will  never  come  closo  to  meeting  the  need 
and  the  demand  for  child  care  in  this  country;  it's  that  simple.  You 
know,  it's  going  to  be  a  mosaic  of  people  participating  together.  It's 
quite  clear  that  a  great  deal  of  education  and  support  has  to  go  on 
out  there. 


Mr.  Wot,f.  You  make 


;ood  points,  and  I  respect  them.  How- 
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Let  me  delicately  raise  a  subject  which  causes  me  great  concern, 
giving  the  events  of  the  last  couple  of  months  and  our  last  2  days'  of 
hearings.  My  understanding  is  that  there  may  be  a  proposal  within 
this  administration  to  cease  funding  for  CDA  or  reduce  it. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  more  national  concern  and  outrage 
about  child  abuse,  and  with  people  saying  that  parents  have  got  to 
be  better  consumers  and  better  listeners  I  would  consider  this  to  be 
a  very  bad  move. 

This  organization  has  been  involved  with  a  quarter  of  a  million 
parents.  Trying  not  to  make  a  great  politic*!  gesture  here,  I  just 
think  that  this  would  be  a  tragic  move,  until  we  have  the  ability  to 
sift  out  exactly  what  is  happening  in  these  care  facilities  either  by 
providers  or  by  parents. 

It  has  become,  I  think,  fairly  clear  that  training  o£  both  parents 
mid  family  day  care  providers  is  very  important  I  would  think  that 
this  committee  would  view  that  effort  at  this  time,  without  some 
real  consultation  by  the  Congress,  as  a  very  bad  move.  I  don't  know 
if  it  goes  beyond  your  organizations  or  if  there  are  others,  but  I 
raise  it  because  you  are  here. 

It  would  be  a  very,  very  bad  thing  to  do  at  this  time,  when  I 
think  both  the  House  is  trying  to  sift  out  what's  happening  and 
States  moving  very  quickly  to  implement  further  requirements,  li- 
censing, and  fingerprinting.  The  U.S.  Senate  is  about  to  move  in 
some  of  this  same  direction— cutting  CDA  funds  would  act  be  a 
good  thing  to  do. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Carnes.  Mr.  Miller,  may  I  make  one  other  comment,  please, 
for  clarification? 
Chairman  Miller.  Sure. 

Ms.  Carnes.  I  was  concerned  about  the  dialogue  with  Mr.  Wolf 
m  regard  to  the  model  codes  or  regulations  that  might  be  put  forth 
from  the  Federal  level  and  the  comments  from  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pediatrics. 

I  think  it's  important  that  we  understand,  for  example,  in  turn- 
mS  *°  CDA  on  the  health  and  sanitation  area,  that  CDA  is  not  in- 
tended to  provide  the  only  standards  that  should  apply  in  child  day 
care  facilities.  The  States  have  roles  to  license  those  facilities. 

Now,  as  I  think  most  people  in  this  room  would  agree,  there,  are 
some  serious  deficiencies  in  that  area,  and  I  agree  with  the  Acade- 
my of  Pediatrics  tl  at  there  needs  to  be  a  health  and  sanitation 
model  regulation  that  could  be  given  to  the  States  to  assist  them  in 
knowing  how  to  address  this  effort. 

The  same  would  be  true  in  the  fire  safety  area.  It  would  be  most 
helpful  if  there  would  be  a  Federal  example  of  what  regulations 
might  look  like,  if  we  could  have  that  kind  of  model  in  the  staff 
qualifications  area  and  in  the  training  of  ^are-givers  area  as  well 
as  the  training  of  monitors  or  inspectors  of  child  day  care  facilities 

This  is  an  appropriate  role  for  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
Children  s  Bureau  recognized  in  the  mid-1370's  that  tnare  was  a 
need  in  the  regulatory  area  and  did  develop  a  model  code,  a  model 
few,  that  States  could  put  in  place,  and  it  was  followed  in  many 
otates. 
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I'm  suggesting  that  what  w>  need  is  a  similar  kind  of  effort  as  it 
pertains  to  regulations,  suggested  regulations  for  States  to  imple- 
ment in  the  health  and  sanitation  and  fire  safety  curriculum  quali- 
fication area,  and  so  forth. 

Also,  I  appreciate  very  much  your  comments  on  the  continued 
funding  of  CDA.  It's  true  that  there  has  been  discussion  about  not 
continuing  that.  We  do  not  believe  that  that's  the  current  thinking 
at  ACYF,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  submitted  our  proposal 
for  a  November  date  for  the  continuation  of  our  grant,  and  I'm 
meeting  with  the  commissioner  of  ACYF  this  afternoon  and  hope 
that  I  will  find  that  their  thinking  has  responded  to  some  of  the 
realities  that  exist  that  you've  just  addressed  in  terms  of  the  tre? 
mendous  need  for  a  continuation  of  this  kind  of  effort. 

Chairman  Miller.  Let  me  thank  this  panel  venr  much  for  your 
contribution,  &:.J  your  testimony,  and  your  time.  Thank  you* 

We're  going  to  run  into  a  problem  here.  We  are  especially  going 
to  run  into  a  problem  with  Ms.  Brubaker,  and  that  is,  this  is  a 
quorum  call,  which  will  probably  be  followed  by  a  5-minute  vote, 
which  is  going  to  take  at  least  20  minutes,  if  that's  the  only  effort 
on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

Ms.  Brubaker,  where  are  you?  Do  you  want  to  testify  now,  or  do 
you  want  to  submit  your  testimony?  I  know  you  have  a  time  prob- 
lem. 

Ms.  Brubaker.  i  can  wait. 

Chairman  Miller.  You  can  wait?  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  be- 
lieve that  we  will  try  to  come  back  here  at  1:15,  and  we'll  take  the 
next  panel  then  immediately  and  just  do  the  best  we  can. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman  Miller.  The  committee  will  reconvene,  and  we  will 
hear  from  our  fourth  and  our  final  panel,  and  I  understand,  Mr. 
Theban,  that  you  have  some  time  problems.  So  we  will  hear  from 
you  first.  Apparently,  you  have  taken  care  of  yours,  Ms.  Brubaker. 

Ms.  Brubaker.  Yes. 

Chairman  Miller.  When  you  miss  the  last  plane,  there's  no 
more  time  problems.  Thank  you  for  sticking  with  us,  though. 
Go  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  THEBAN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  FAMILY 
AND  CHILD  SERVICES,  WASHINGTON,  DC;  COALITION  OF 
FAMILY  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  Theban.  I'm  John  Theban,  and  I'm  the  executive  director  of 
Family  and  Child  Services,  which  is  a  local,  nonprofit  social 
agency,  but  I'm  speaking  today  in  behalf  of  the  Coalition  of  Family 
Organizations  known  as  COFO,  on  day  care.  The  organizations 
comprising  COFO  are  the  American  Association  of  Marriage  and 
Family  Therapy;  the  American  Home  Economics  Association; 
Family  Services  of  America,  of  which  my  agency  is  a  member;  and 
the  National  Council  on  Family  Relations. 

With  your  permission,  sir,  I'd  like  to  ^mend  and  abridge  the 
statement  which  you  have  here,  and  you  can  take  into  account,  of 
course,  that  it  goes  for  all  things  that  are  good,  and  talk  about 
some  other  things. 

Principally  the  testimony  this  morning  brings  to  my  mind  
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,.^hWn?n  Miller-  ^  we  could  ask  you  to  bring  the  microphone  a 
little  bit  closer  to  you. 
Mr.  Theban.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Miller.  Your  written  statement  will  be  put  in  the 
record,  and  if  you  would  like  to  respond  to  what  happened  ecrlier 
this  morning,  you  are  more  than  welcome  to. 

Mr.  Theban.  Yes,  sir.  The  first  thing,  I  wondered  whether  I  was 
the  only  one  old  enough  here  to  remember  the  Lanham  Act  and 
the  consequences  of  it.  but  I've  been  assured  the  staff  has  looked 
into  the  earlier  Federal  interest  in  day  care. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  this 
enterprise,  which,  as  you  know,  was  designed  not  so  much  for  child 
care  as  to  free  women  to  work  in  the  war  industries,  continued 
after  the  war  to  some  degree,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  here  in 
Washington  that  a  local  group  had  established  an  organization 
known  as  Foster  Daycare  and  Counseling  Association  to  fill  a  gap 
in  child  day  care  through  the  use  of  families  rather  than  groups 
this  group  had  thought  this  was  the  obvious  remedy  of  choice  for 
young  children— that  children  under  3  should  in  very  extreme  cir- 
cumstances only  be  in  institutional  care,  and  this  was  something  in 
which  I  found  myself  very  much  in  agreement. 
.  80 .*  ™>?ld  like  <®  ^  that  one  of  the  areas  of  great  concern,  one 
in  which  I  personally  am  still  involved,  is  the  offering  of  family  day 
care  for  young  children.  3  3 

I  hope  that  the  committee,  in  its  deliberations/will  look  seriously 
at  the  efforts  to  safeguaH  children  in  this  setting,  which,  in  my 
view,  include  not  only  sound  licensing  provisions  and  accepted 
agreed  upon  standards,  and  methods  whereby  these  things  can  be 
enforced.  I  think  that  family  care  is  still  the  remedy  of  choice  for 
young  children  and  would  therefore  hope  that  equal  emphasis, 
since  so  many  children  are  involved  in  it,  be  given  to  consider- 
ations ot  the  needs  m  that  area  as  well  as  to  group  care,  whether 
the  service  be  given  in  e  vnols,  by  teachers  and  by  anybody  else 
i  think  my  prejudices  a>  come  from  observations,  and  I  can  re- 
SJ*;ruVery  weHsoniV  3™  a*0  visiting  a  day  care  center  in 
which  there  was  a  line  of  swings-little  swings  like  A  frames,  with 
clockwork  on  the  top,  and  there  was  a  young  lady  who  had  the 
duty  of  going  and  winding  up  the  springs  periodically,  but  that  of 
course  was  in  the  days  before  TV  was  so  popular. 
tu-u  ],th}nk  *£at  beyond  all  I've  said,  my  major  point  is,  I  don't 
think  that  anybody  has  improve  on  women  raising  young  chil- 
dren. They  shouldn't  be  deprived  of  the  maximum  virtues  of  the 
warm,  loving  association,  which  they  do  not  get  from  their  parents 
tor  at  least  part  of  the  day. 

So,  having  said  that,  I  will  revert  to  the  organizations  I  repre- 
sent, and  skip  page  after  page,  until  I  come  to  

Chairman  Miller.  You  are  going  to  be  the  hero  of  this  hearing 
room. 

Mr.  Theban.  I'm  working  for  it— to  a  summary  of  the  assump- 
tionston which  the  COFO,  which  I  alluded  to  earlier,  takes  its 
stand— it  is  that  child  day  care  should  be  accessible  to  all  families 
who  need  it— obviously  it  isn't— that  communities  should  offer  a 
variety  of  day  care  programs  reflecting  the  diversity  of  families  as 
well  as  the  diversity  of  needs;  that  child  day  care  rrograms  should 
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promote  growth  and  development  as  their  essential  thrust;  that 
community  child-day  care  systems  should  operate  on  the  same 
standards  of  quality,  regardless  of  the  funding  sources  and  the 
methods  of  payment;  and  that  artificial  barriers  to  providers 
should  be  removed;  that  community  day  care  providers  should  be 
required  to  receive  adequate  training,  which  can  be  given  even 
when  they  are  working  in  their  own  homes;  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment needs  to  assume  a  role  to  assure  that  families  have  the 
option  to  obtain  good  quality  day  care  at  an  affordable  cost;  that 
the  Federal  Government  needs  to  be  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
special  vulnerability  and  child  care  needs  of  single-parent  families 
with  limited  incomes;  and  that  the  Federal  programs  that  are  tar- 
geted on  the  Nation's  poorest  families,  including  the  unemployed, 
need  to  be  especially  sensitive  to  the  importance  of  child  day  care 
in  the  lives  of  these  families. 

This  concludes  the  statement  of  the  COFO  organization,  most  of 
which  I  have  skipped. 

Fd  like  to  add  *  final  observation  on  the  importance  of  child  day 
care  in  this  society.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  owe  you  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  the  leadership  you  have  provided  in  bringing  the  matters 
of  preventive  services  for  at-risk  families  and  permanency  planning 
for  foster  children  before  the  policymakers  of  this  Nation. 

Without  the  tenacious  leadership  that  you  have  provided  for 
many  years,  Public  Law  96-272  might  never  have  become  law,  and 
that  legislation  represented  a  breakthrough  in  national  policies  af- 
fecting families  and  recognized  the  importance  of  providing  preven- 
tive services  to  families  who  might  otherwise  be  unable  to  keep 
their  children  out  of  foster  homes. 

This  legislative  effort  which  focused  national  attention  on  the  de- 
sirability of  providing  preventive  services  rather  than  corrective 
remedies  for  family  pathology  has,  I  believe,  a  correlation  to  the 
child  day  care  issue  we  are  discussing  today. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  statistical  realities  of  the  labor  market, 
as  indicated  above  and  by  other  people,  make  it  timely  for  the  Con- 
gress to  find  answers  that  go  beyond  the  dependent  care  tax  credit 
to  help  families  discharge  their  day  care  needs.  Such  a  policy 
breakthrough  should  rest  on  the  understanding  that  the  financial 
and  emotional  well-being  of  individual  families  is  often  dependent 
on  finding  quality  day  care  in  the  community. 

There  is  a  need,  I  think,  for  vhe  select  committee  and  for  the 
Congress  to  consider  how  they  can  bridge  the  financial  barriers 
that  often  make  it  impossible  for  communities  to  develop  the  qual- 
ity of  day  care  needed  by  families. 

[Prepared  statement  of  John  Theban  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  or  John  Theban,  Chop  Executive  Officer,  Chub  and  Family 
cervices,  Washington,  DC;  on  Behalf  of  the  Coalition  of  Family  Organizations 

Mr.  Chairman,  motors  of  the  Select  Coral t tee: 

I  am  John  Theben.  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Child  and  Family  Services  here 
1n  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  position  I  have  held  s1i»c«  19S1.   Our  agency  was 
founded  In  1882  and  serves  approximately  15,000  families  and  Individuals  each 
year.   The  bcird  and  staff  of  Child  and  Family  Service  have  a  keen  interest  1n 
public  policies  that  aid  and  strengthen  families.  This  1s  especially  true  of 
public  policies  that  concern  the  child  day  care  system  1n  this  country.  8ecause  of 
our  agency's  keen  interest  1n  this  matter  we  welcome  the  pportuMty  to  be  here 
today  to  represented  speak  1n  behalf  of,  the  Coalition  of  Family  Organizations 
(C0F0)  on  the  Important  topic  of  child  day  care. 

Four  national  organizations  comprise  the  Coalition  of  Family  Organizations: 
The  American  Association  of  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy,  The  American  Home  Economic 
Association,  Family  service  America  (of  which  my  agency  1s  a  member)  and  the  National 
Council  of  Family  Relations.   The  leadership  of  these  four  organizations  welcomes 
the  Invitation  of  the  Select  Committee  to  testify  on  the  topic  of  child  day  care 
and  the  needs  of  families.   C0F0  was  formed  1n  the  fall  of  1977  to  speak  out  to 
policy  makers  on  matters  of  great  importance  for  the  families  of  our  nation.  It 
considers  the  issue  of  quality  child  day  care  for  families  to  be  of  the  utmost 
Importance.  C0F0  commends  the  Select  Committee  for  placing  a  priority  on  this  very 
Important  matter  at  a  time  when  vast  numbers  of  mothers, either  by  necessity  or  by 
cho1ce,nre  Joining  the  labor  market.   It  1s  estimated  by  the  U.S.  Government  that 
the  families  of  thirty  million  infants  and  children  will  need  child  day  care  by 
1990. 

Our  statement  will  be  brief  and  to  the  point.   COFO's  position  1s  derived  from 
the  assumption  and  belief  that  child  da/  care  programs  and  services  should  support 
the  efforts  of  families  to  discharge  their  own  responsibilities.   Also  C0F0  believes 
that  families  should  have  choices  about  matters  that  affect  them  and  the  way  they 
care  for  their  children.  These  choices  should  Include  the  option  for  a  parent 
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to  stay  home  to  care  for  young  children  1f  that  1s  the  preferance.   Finally*  a 
family  shoula  have  some  choice  1n  the  kind  of  day  care  available  1n  the  community. 

To  protect  and  assist  families  and  their  children,  COFO  believes  that 
community  standards  art  necessary  as  1s  availability  of  Information  referral 
and  parental  support  systems  (to  provide  support  and  guidance  to  parents  where 
it  1s  needed  and  wanted.)   Further,  communities  should  also  assure  that  tnose 
caring  for  children  1n  day  care  settings  receive  suitable  training. 

C0FT;  endorses  the  need  for  a  legitimate  federal  role  and  commitment  1n 
assuring  that  communities  can  provide  quality  child  day  care  structures  which 
can  support  families  1n  carrying  out  their  responsibilities. 

The  only  broad  based  federal  program  to  assist  families  1s  the  dependent 
care  tax  credit.   This  policy  assists  families  >1n  an  Indirect  f af,n1on  by  using 
the  tax  system  which  provides  a  tax  credit  on  a  sliding  scale  co  families  who 
pay  for  child  day  care  —  or  care  for  other  dependent  family  members  1n*  need 
of  special  day  care.    This  program  1s  Halted  to  families  having  available 
resources  to  purchase  such  care  as  need*d  while  receiving  the  tax  credit  at  a 
later  time.     It  1s  estimated  that  almost  $2  billion  dollars  1n  tax  credits  are 
received  by  tax  payers  through  the  deoendent  care  credit.     TMs  federal  Invest- 
ment 1n  families  provides  an  Important  component  for  a  larger  system  that  needs 
to  be  built  for  the  families  of  this  nation. 

COFO  believes  that  Congress  needs  to  think  comprehensively  about  child  day 
care  needs  of  families  1n  this  country  and  formulate  responses  that  can  address 
those  needs  1n  a  meaningful,  coherent  manner. 

Our  general  concern  for  families  recognizes  that  certain  families  have 
special  needs.    In  that    'ntext  we  would  Hke  to  express  some  concerns  about  the 
needs  of  single  parent  families. 
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COFO  members  regard  the  plight  of  single-parent  fam1Ues--and  the  lack  of 
resources  available  to  the.,  especially  child  day  care,  as  a  matter  of  major 
public  policy  concern,   The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  estimated  that  one  1n 
four  children  under  the  age  of  ten  will  live  in  single  parent  families  1n  the 
1980's.  These  children  are  often  at  risk.        Census  Bureau  data  confirm 
that  children  living  in  two  parent  families  enjoy  nearly  three  tines  the  family 
Income  of  mother-only  families.  These  statistics  Indicate  that  policy  makers 
must  be  especially  concerned  about  the  child  day  care  needs  for  single  parent 
families. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  federal  programs  to  subsidize  the  nation's  poorest 
families*  child  day  care  needs  are  among  the  programs  sustaining  major  federal 
cuts  1n  recent  years.  The  two  most  obvious  examples  of  such  cuts  art  1n  the 
Title  XX  program  and  in  the  USD*  Child  Cart  Food  Program.  Meanwhile,  recent 
statistics  tell  us  that  the  number  of  poor  families  1n  our  country  are  af  the 
highest  levels  in  thirty  years.  Such  statistics  represent  the  terrible  anguish 
of  many  families  entrapped  in  a  rapidly  changing  economy.  Job  retraining  and 
other  opportunities  for  parents  displaced  from  the  labor  market  are  often 
dependent  on  available  child  day  cere.  COFO  1s  concerned,  for  example,  that  the 
Jobs  Training  Partnership  Act  did  not  contain  specific  resources  directed  toward 
providing  child  cart  for  parents  undergoing  job  training  or  retraining. 
Because  of  the  factors  cited  above,  1t  1s  the  recommendation  of  the  COFO  organize- 
tlons  that  the  Select  Committee  pay  very  special  attention  to  the  needs  of 
single  parent  families  and  the  ways  that  existing  federal  program  can  be 
restored  or  Improved. 

In  summary  the  underlying  assumptions  of  the  COFO  position  art: 
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o    Child  day  care  should  be  accessible  to  ill  families  who  need  1t. 

o    A  community's  child  day  care  system  should  operate  on  the  same  standards 
of  quality  regardless  of  funding  sources  and  method  of  payment. 

o    A  community  should  offer  a  variety  of  child  day  care  programs  reflecting 
diversity  of  families  as  well  as  diversity  of  needs. 

o    Child  day  care  programs  should  promote  growth  and  development  as 
their  essential  thrust. 

o    Art1f1ca1l  barriers  to  providers  should  be  removed. 

6    Community  child  day  care  providers  should  be  required  to  receive  adequate 


o    The  federal  government  has  an  Important  role  1n  determining  how  to  be  most 
supportive  of  families  In  their  efforts  to  obtain  quality  child  day 
care  at  an  affordable  cost. 

o    The  federal  government  needs  to  be  particularly  sensitive  to  the  soeclal 
vulnerability  and  child  care  needs  of  single  parent  families  whose  Income 
1s  often  very  limited. 

o    Those  federal  programs  that  are  targeted  on  the  nation's  poorest  famlHes- 
1nclud1nq  the  unemployed— need  to  be  especially  sensitive  to  the 
essential  Importance  of  child  day  cere  1n  the  lives  of  these  families. 

This  concludes  the  position  statement  of  the  COFO  organization.    I  would  Hke 
to  add  a  final  observation  on  the  Importance  of  child  day  care  1n  this  society. 
Hr.  Chairman,  we  all  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  leadership  you  provided  1n 
bringing  the  matters  of  p.eventlve  services  for  at  risk  fawlHes  and  permanency 
planning  for  foster  children  before  the  policy  makers  of  this  nation.  Without  the 
tenacious  leadership  that  you  provided  for  many  years,  P.U.  96-272  might  never  have 
become  public  law.  That  legislation  representee  a  breakthough  1n  federal  family 
policy  and  recognized  the  Importance  of  providing  preventive  services  to  families  who 
might  otherwise  be  unable  to  keep  their  children  out  of  a  foster  home. 

This  legislative  effort  which  focused  federal  attention  on  the  desirability 
of  providing  preventive  services  rather  than  corrective  remedies  for  famjly  pathology 
has,  I  believe  a  correlation  to  the  child  day  care  Issue  we  are  discussing  today. 
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It  tew  to  m  u»t  tht  statistic*!  r«a11t1ts  of  the  labor  mri»t.  as  Indicated  above. 
Mke  It  tlaaly  for  the  Congress  to  find  answers  that  90  beyond  the  depw««*nt  care  ' 
tax  credit  to  help  tallies  discharge  their  child  day  care  needs. 

Such  a  policy  breakthrough  should  rest  on  the  understanding  thai  the 
financial  and  eaotlonal  wellbefng  of  Individual  faarlHes  Is  often  dependent  on 
finding  quality  child  day  care  In  the  coewmlty.  There  Is  a  need,  I  think,  for  th« 
Select  Cowl t tee  arri  for  the  Congress  to  consider  they  can  bridge  the  financial 
barriers  that  often  eake  It  Impossible  for  coswunltles  to  develop  the  quality 
child  day  care  resouces  needed  by  families. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Miller.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Brubaker,  if  you  have  other  time  problems,  go  ahead.  You 
have  been  so  nice  to  stick  with  us  this  long.  Come  here;  you  can 
share  the  h2aring. 

STATEMENT  OF  NINA  DOBKIK,  MEMBER,  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 
PRIORITY,  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMFN 

Ms.  Dobkin.  I'm  Nina  Dobkin,  a  representative  of  the  Children 
and  Youth  Priority  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  I'm 
also  a  member  of  the  Bayonne,  Jersey  City,  section  in  New  Jersey 
of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  and,  as  such,  I  partici- 
pated in  the  organization's  1968  survey  on  day  care  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  publication  in  1972  of  "Windows  on  Day  Care." 

The  critical  need  uncovered  in  my  community  by  that  survey 
prompted  my  section  to  establish  the  Bayonne  Community  Day 
Nursery,  a  private,  nonprofit  center,  licensed  by  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  run  by  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  a  cross-section 
of  community  member?  and  parents  of  children  in  the  day  care 
center. 

I  served  as  president  of  the  board  of  directors  for  9  years,  and 
now  I  am  responsible  for  raising  funds  to  meet  the  ever  present 
deficit. 

Sections  across  the  country  have  been  actively  involved  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  child  care  facilities,  and  my  testimony  is 
reflective  of  our  combined  experiences,  although  I  will  cite  in- 
stances from  the  day  care  center  that  I'm  most  personally  involved 
in. 

We  found  that  the  need  for  child  care  is  crucial  in  every  socioeco- 
nomic level.  You've  heard  that  a  few  times  today,  I  think. 

At  present,  the  Government  subsidy  of  child  care  is  not  available 
to  those  with  low-paying  jobs.  They  don't  meet  eligibility  require- 
ments, but  they  also  can't  afford  the  full  cost  of  day  care.  I  can  il- 
lustrate the  problem  with  this  catch-22  situation  that  happens  to 
us  many  times.  I'll  give  you  one  case  that  will  show  you  what  hap- 
pens. 
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We  had  a  welfare  recipient  that  came  in  and  placed  her  child  in 
our  day  care  center.  She  diligently  studied  until  she  qualified  for  a 
job  as  an  inhalation  therapist.  At  that  point,  her  income  exceeded 
title  XX  limits,  and  her  child  was  no  longer  eligible  for  care.  With 
no  affordable  child  care  available,  she  had  no  job,  so  she  was  once 
again  eligible  for  our  day  care  center. 

Today — I  guess  it  was  yesterday— our  day  care  center  director 
called  me.  She  was  frantic.  She  said  she  had  a  mother  that  came 
in;  the  income  eligibility  for  a  family  of  two  was  $13,404;  and  this 
young  woman  came  in,  and  she  was  earning  $16,000,  and  therefore 
she  was  not  eligible  to  get  subsidized  care. 

Now  every  other  day  care  center  in  Bayonne  is  a  private  day 
care  center  that  charges  $65  a  week,  and  so  there  was  just  no  place 
for  her  to  go,  and  we  are  kind  of  hamstrung  by  this  cutoff  point  in 
the  rules. 

We  do  think  that  child  care  should  be  available  on  a  sliding 
scale,  so  that  child  care  services  could  be  accessible  to  everyone 
who  needs  it,  regardless  of  their  income. 

Another  underlying  problem  seems  to  stem  from  the  fact  that 
the  costs  are  grossly  underestimated,  resulting  in  unrealistic  Gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

You've  heard  many  times  today  that  day  care  personnel  are 
among  the  lowest  paid  professionals,  but  I  have  to  tell  you,  it 
breaks  my  heart  to  see  young,  very  idealistic  women  come  in;  they 
have  early  childhood  degrees,  we  give  them  very  good  inservice 
training,  they  get  experience,  they  are  terrific,  and  they  are  getting 
$8,500  a  year  to  start.  That's  lower  than  the  parents  who  are  on 
public  assistance. 

What  happens  is  that  they  have  to  get  second  jobs,  they  are  ex- 
hausted when  they  come  in,  and  then  they  just  wear  out,  and  they 
go  into  other  careers  when  they  are  so  good  at  what  they  do.  Our 
children  lose  their  sense  of  well-being  and  security,  it  threatens  the 
continuity  of  caie,  and  we're  losing  the  best  and  the  brightest  in 
the  field. 

We  also  believe  that  child  care  centers  must  and  can  play  a  vital 
role  in  the  early  detection  of  medical  problems  and  learning  dis- 
abilities. Again,  medical  screening  services  are,  for  the  most  part, 
unavailable  because  the  costs  are  so  excessive,  and  Government 
funding  does  not  take  that  into  account  when  they  are  giving  us 
our  subsidies. 

With  family  child  care  homes  becoming  an  alternative,  again,  we 
agree  that  it  must  be  upgraded,  but  let  me  tell  you  an  interest?ng 
story  of  how  a  Tulsa,  OK,  section  responded  to  this.  They  sponsored 
a  van  containing  books,  toys,  and  visual  aids  for  the  use  of  family 
care  homes.  The  driver,  who  W8S  a  trained  child  care  professional 
skilled  in  the  application  of  the  materials,  traveled  from  home  to 
home  conducting  workshops  with  the  child  care  providers.  Volun- 
teers accompanying  the  driver  helped  to  take  care  of  the  children 
while  the  caretaker  was  participating  in  the  workshop. 

I  think  something  like  that  might  be  very  practical  and  probably 
not  tea  costly  in  terms  cf  doing  it  on  a  widespread  basis. 

It  really  is  essential  that  some  kind  of  program  and  funding  can 
be  made  available  so  that  these  family  care  providers  can  be 
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trained  to  offer  quality  care.  Otherwise,  you're  just  going  to  have 
custodians  lining  children  up  in  front  of  a  television  set. 

Also,  the  training  could  serve  *\s  a  path  up  the  employment 
ladder  for  these  people.  They  could  be  trained  to  become  teacher's 
aides  and  such  in  a  child  care  center. 

Of  course  we  know  all  these  improvements  are  costly,  and  every- 
body worries  about  that  today,  but  we  do  believe  that  we  can  devel- 
op Incentives  for  the  private  sector  to  become  a  partner  in  this  en- 
deavor. 

I  think  Federal  startup  funds  would  encourage  industry  and  hos- 
pitals to  establb^  onsite  day  care  facilities  when  it's  practical.  I 
think  matching  funds  could  provide  an  incentive  for  local  and 
State  governments  to  contribute  more  generously  toward  child  care 
services.  Tax  incentives  might  well  convince  industry  to  consider 
flextime,  paternity  leave,  and  full  or  part  payment  for  child  care  as 
a  fringe  benefit. 

I  think  tax  incentives  might  also  stimulate  physicians  and  den- 
tists to  donate  their  services  to  child  care  facilities  for  early  screen- 
ing. 

I  have  personally  observed  a  positive  response  to  the  presence  of 
Federal  matching  funds.  Our  Bayonne  City  Council  was  more  than 
willing  to  budget  for  our  day  care  center  with  the  promise  of  a  3- 
for-1  match  from  title  XX. 

Initially,  they  were  very  reluctant  to  accept  an  additional  burden 
in  their  budget,  and  they  were  afraid  that  it  would  keep  mounting 
and  they  wouldn't  be  able  to  handle  it,  but  once  that  3-for-l  match 
was  mentioned,  they  were  very  billing  to  go  into  it. 

The  Maidenform  Corp.,  which  is  one  of  the  industries  in  our 
town,  responded  very  generously  to  our  plea  for  funding  to  contin- 
ue our  health  screening  program  when  they  learned  their  contribu- 
tion would  bring  in  enough  Federal  funds  to  completely  finance 
blood  screening,  audiology,  and  neurological  testing. 

We  are  in  an  industrial  town.  I  wish  I  were  as  optimistic  as  Mr. 
Wolf  in  terms  of  getting  industry  to  come  in  heavily.  Exxon  did 
give  us  some  funding  and  some  help,  and  Maidenform.  With  all  the 
other  industries  in  town,  we  were  lucky  sometimes  if  we  got  a  $25 
contribution  from  time  to  time. 

In  order  to  develop  a  comprehensive  policy  and  effective  program 
of  child  care  in  this  country,  it  is  essential  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment establish  an  effective,  centralized  mechanism  for  commu- 
nicating and  coordinating  regulations,  grants,  related  services,  and 
outreach  to  the  States,  so  that  the  States  can  coordinate  child  care 
services  in  their  communities.  This  kind  of  effort  is  needed  in  order 
to  facilitate  accurate  assessment  of  the  need  for  child  care  and  re- 
lated services,  such  as  staff  training,  medical  screening,  and  family 
support  services. 

I  have  additional  material  included  in  my  written  testimony, 
which  has  already  been  submitted  to  you,  and  we  sincerely  appreci- 
ate the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  this  effort  and  offer  continued 
support  for  the  select  committee's  work. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Nina  Dobkin  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Nina  Dobkin,  Member,  Children  and  Youth  Priority, 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  Testimony  on  Child  Care 

I  an  Nina  Dobkin,  a  leader  in  the  Children  and  Youth  Priority 
of  the  Ni^ional  Council  of  Jewish  Women  (NCJW).  We  salute  and  support 
your  important  decision  to  open  a  nationwide  debate  on  the  need 
for  cooprehensive  child  care  services.  I  am  3rateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  testify  before  you  today  on  an  issue  of  deep  concern  to  our  organi- 
zation-child care.  Since  its  inception  in  1893,  the  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women  has  focus'i  on  the  needs  of  children  and  their  families. 
Indeed,  the  welfare  of  children  and  youth  is  J  priority  concern  for  the 
organization's  more  than  100,000  members  in  200  communities  nationwide. 
Many  of  our  coraunity  service  projects  and  advocacy  efforts  are 
in    behalf  of  the  nation's  chiniren  and,  in  that  regard,  we  have 
offered  testimony  at  the  local,  state  and  federal  levels  in  the  past. 

Since  1911,  NCJW  has  had  a  National  Resolutioi    ailing  for 
adequate,  quality  child  care  in  America.  At  our  1983  biennial  con- 
vention in  Washington,  DC,  delegates  adopted  a  resolution  endorsing 
"quality,  comp-ehensive  child  care  services  available  to  all."  This  was 
in  accord  with  NCJW's  belief  that  "a  healthy  community,  sound  family 
life  and  individual  well-being  are  interdependent." 

Today,  our  testimony  will  focus  on  the  increasing  need  for 
child  care  services,  the  problems  facing  child  care  providers  and  some 
specific  recommendations  for  an  effective  child  care  policy. 

The  Critical  Need  for  Child  Care 
As  a  member  of  the  NCJW  Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  Section,  I  partici- 
pated in  the  organization's  19>8  survey  on  day  care  which  culminated 
in  the  publication,  in  1972.  oi  Windows  on  Day  Care.  At  that  time, 
NCJW  volunteers  across  the  countr/  found  that: 
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While  there  has  been  soae  expansion  in  the  number  of 
licensed  day  care  hones  and  centers  in  recent  years,  the 
growth  in  services  available  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
rapidly  rising  need.  Large  numbers  of  children  are  neglected; 
still  larger  nunbers  now  receive  care  which,  at  best,  can 
be  called  only  custodial  and  which,  at  its  worst,  is  de- 
plorable. Only  a  relatively  snail  proportion  8re  benefiting 
fron  truly  developmental  quality  care. 

The  critical  need  uncovered  in  ny  community  by  that  survey  led  my  KCJW 
Section  to  establish  the  Bayonne  Community  Day  Nursery  in  1969.  I 
served  as  president  of  the  center  for  nine  years  and  am  now  a  nenber 
of  the  board  of  directors.  In  addition  to  my  NCJW  Sections  involvement, 
Sections  across  the  country  have  been  active    in  establishing  and  main- 
taining child  care  facilities  in  their  communities. 

It  is  startling  to  compare  those  bleak  findings  from  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women* s  survey  of  over  a  decade  ago  to  findings  pub- 
lished by  this  Select  Committee  in  its  1983  Year  End  Report: 

Although  adequate  child  care  remains  unaffordable  or  un- 
available for  many,  there  are  no  adequate  public  or  private 
initiatives  underway.  Continued  inattention  to  appropriate 
child  care  policies  will  compound  the  already  strained 
financial  and  emotional  circumstances  of  millions  of  families, 
as  well       place  increasing  numbers  of  children  at  risk  of 
inadequate  or  non-existent  supervision. 

The  Year  End  Report  makes  it  clear  that  there  is  still  a  desperate  need 
for  adequate  quality  child  care  in  this  country.  Whatever  strides  have  been 
made  over  the  past  decade  have  been  insufficient  to  meet  the  ever-growing 
derand  on  the  part  of  this  nations  families  for  affordable,  quality 
care  for  their  children. 

This  need  not  only  includes  pre-school  day  care  but  after-school  care 
for  so-called  latchkey  children,  infant  care,  and  night-time  supervision 
for  children  whose  parents  work  on  rplit  shifts.  For  example,  although 
the  Bayonne  center  now  has  95  children  enrolled,  our  waiting  list  num- 
bers over  100  children. 
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The  need  for  child  care  crosses  economic  lines  and  urgent  pleas  for 
entry  into  our  center  are  registered  by  the  welfare  recipient  who  has 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  job  training  program,  the  professional 
single  parent  who  must  have  child  care  before  resuming  a  career  and  the 
two-parent  working  family  requiring  two  incomes  for  minimum  subsistence. 
Statistics  bear  out  the  fact  that  an  increasing  number  of  children  in 
every  socio-economic  group  are  living  in  homes  with  cither  a  single 
working  parent  or  two  working  parents,  yet  many  sucn  families  cannot  meet 
the  rising  costs  of  quality  child  care.  Quality  child  care  available  on 
a  sliding  fee  scale  would  make  such  services  available  to  all  regardless 
of  ability  to  pay.  At  present,  in  many  cases,  government  subsidy  of  child 
care  is  not  available  to  those  with  low-paying  jobs  who  may  not  meet 
eligibility  requirements  but  who  cannot  afford  the  full  cost  of  child  care. 

We  frequently  observe  the  "Catch  22"  situation  represented  by  a 
welfare  recipient  who  placed  her  child  in  our  Bayonne  center  and  dili- 
gently studied  until  she  qualified  for  a  job.  Then,  because  her  income 
exceeded  Title  XX  limits,  her  child  was  no  longer  eligible  for  care. 
Vith  no  affordable  child  care  available,  the  mother  had  no  job,  was 
once  again  on  welfare  and  able  to  register  her  child  in  our  program. 
Problems  Faced  by  Child  Care  Providers 

An  underlying  problem  in  current  government  programs  to  subsidize 
quality  cnild  care  is  the  fact  that  costs  are  grossly  underestimated. 
Staff  members,  who  play  such  an  important  role  in  making  the  difference 
between  custodial  and  quality  care,  are  among  the  lowest  paid  professionals 
in  the  workforce.  Our  center  struggles  continually  to  raise  money  from 
individuals,  organizations  and  industry  in  our  community  to  meet  an 
ever-increasing  deficit  which  exists  in  spite  of  careful  and  frugal 
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management.  Our  staff— veil  trained)  experienced  and  caring  professionals- 
are  shamefully  underpaid.  Early  childhood  specialists  with  college 
degrees  are  paid  $8000  a  year — salaries  lower  than  our  children's  parents 
who  are  on  public  assistance.  Sooe  of  our  teachers  work  for  us  fro*  7  a.n. 
to  2  p.m.  and  then  must  take  second  jobs  to  make  ends  meet.  Many,  in 
desperation,  must  change  careers  and  leave.  This  makes  most  centers 
"revolving  doors"  where  high  attrition  rates  among  staff  threatens  the 
continuity  of  progracc  and  the  children's  sense  of  well-being  and  security 
In  addition,  the  centers  are  left  to  undertake  the  expense  and  time 
needed  to  .lire  and  train  new  staff  members. 

Medical  screening  services  which  could  play  a  vital  part  in  saving 
public  funds  in  a  child's  later  years  a. e,  for  the  most  part,  unavailable 
due  to  excessive  costs.  Family  support  mechanisms,  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
child  care  centers,  are  likewise  unafford'Me  for  facilities  that  strug- 
gle to  even  provide  the  basics  to  their  clients.  NCJW  believes  that  child 
care  centers  can  and  must  play  a  vital  role  in  the  early  detection  of 
medical  problems  and  learning  disabilities. 

More  and  more  parents  are  turning  to  family  day  care  homes  for  child 
care,  making  it  increasingly  important  to  upgrade  such  facilities.  Home 
care  mothers  are  often  untrained  with  limited  resources,  providing  only 
the  barest  of  custodial  care.  NCJW  proposes  that  provisions  be  made  for 
developing  community-wide  networks  among  such  homes  so  that  educational 
materials,  resources  and  even  toys  might  be  shared.  The  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
Section  of  NCJW,  for  example,  apon^ored  a  van  containing  books,  toys 
and  visual  aids  for  the  use  of  family  care  homes.  The  driver,  a  ttained 
child-care  professional  skilled  in  the  application  *t  the  materials, 
traveled  from  home  to  home,  conducting  workshops  with  the  child-care 
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providers.  Volunteers,  accompanying  the  driver,  helped  with  the  chi,4ren 
while  their  care  providers  were  participating  in  the  workshops.  It  is 
essential  that  funds  and  programs  be  made  available  so  that  such  family 
care  providers  can  be  trained  to  offer  quality  care  to  children.  This 
training  would  also  serve  as  a  way  up  the  employment  ladder  for  the  providers. 
Keconaen  da tlons 

All  of  these  improvements  cost  money,  perhaps  more  than  the  federal 
government  is  able  to  allocate  in  this  era  of  burgeoning  deficits. 
Nonetheless,  NCJW  strongly  believes  that  any  investment  made  to  upgrade 
and  expand  the  child  care  in  our  country  is  one  that  will  ultimately 
yield  benefits  to  the  economy  cs  well  as  to  the  children  and  families 
of  this  notion. 

Longitudinal  research  by  the  High/Scope  Educatio.  al  Research 
Foundation,  a  prestigious  Michigan-based  research  center,  has  demonstrated 
the  social  and  economic  benefits  of  high  quality  early  childhood  pro- 
gramming. Their  research  indicated  that  for  each  $1000  spent  on  pre-school 
programs,  $4130  has  been,  or  will  be,  returned  to  society  in  reduced 
costs  for  special  education  and  facilities  required  for  delinquents. 
Almost  twice  as  many  youngsters  who  had  not  had  pre-school  were  arrested 
by  the  age  of  19.  On  the  other  hand,  for  every  100  youngsters  included 
in  the  study  who  attended  pre-school,  48  were  employed  *nd  self-supporting 
as  young  adults;  of  those  who  had  not  attended  pre-school,  only  29  were 
employed  ond  self-supporting. 

Ve  also  believe  that  through  carefully  developed  programs  of  in- 
centives, the  government  would  encourage  the  private  sector  to  become 
a  partner  in  this  endeavor.  Ve  recommend  programs  to  encourage  business 
subsidies  of  employees'  child  care  costs  in  existing  facilities  and  in- 
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volvement  by  small  firns  in  coajitions  with  other  companies  and 
community  groups  to  establish  day  cai*  facilities. 

As  the  Bayonne  Community  Day  Nursery's  current  fundraising  chair, 
person  I  have  observed  a  positive  reaction  to  the  presence  of  govern- 
ment seed  money.  Our  City  Council  was  more  than  willing  to  budget  for  our 
day  care  center  with  the  promise  of  a  three  for  one  match  from  Title  XX. 
Maicenform  Corporation  responded  generously  to  our  piea  for  funding  to 
continue  our  health  screening  program  „hen  they  were  informed  that  their 
contribution  would  bring  down  enough  federal  funds  to  completely  finance 
audiology,  blood  screening   and  neurological  testing. 

NCJW  thus  recommends  such  matching  funds  which  would  provide  an  in- 
centive for  loca?  and  state  governments  to  contribute  more  generously 
toward  child  care  services. 

Tax  incentives  are  another  means  to  foster  a  public-private  partner- 
ship in  providing  for  child  care  needs.  For  example,  tax  incentives  could 
well  convince  industry  of  the  need  for  flex-time,  paternity  leave  and 
the  provision  of  full  or  partial  payment  for  child  care  as  a  fringe  bene- 
fit. In  addition,  tax  incentives  could  stinulate  physicians  and  dentists1 
donation  of  services  to  child  care  facilities  for  early  screening  programs. 

In  order  to  develop  a  comprehensive  policy  and  program  of  child 
care  in  this  country,  it  is  essential  that  the  f^ral  government 
establish  an  effective  centralized  mechanism  for  communicating  and 
coordinating  child  care  projects,  grants,  related  services  and  outreach 
to  states  so  that,  in  turn,  states  can  coordinate  child  care  services 
in  their  communities.  This  kind  of  effort  is  needed  in  order  to  facili- 
tate accurate  assessment  of  the  need  for  child  care  and  related  services, 
referral  and  coordination  of  such  improvements  as  staff  training,  medical 
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services  and  fatally  support  services. 


Summary 


Despite  improvements  and  expansion  of  child  care  services,  the  in- 
crease in  two-working  parent  and  single  working  parent  families  has  made 
the  need  for  affordable  and  available  quality  child  care  crucial  in 
our  country.  The  cosrs  of  providing  such  child  care  are  underestimated 
to  the  extent  that  existing  centers  must  cut  down  on  important  support 
services  to  the  children  enrolled  and  must  cope  with  high  attrition 
rates  among  underpaid  professionals.  Family  child  care  homes  are  becoming 
an  alternative  for  many  who  seek  care  for  their  children,  thus  creating 
a  pressing  need  to  upgrade  such  care  by  training  child-care  providers 
and  networking  to  make  resources  available  to  such  homes. 

NCJV  urges  government  to  develop  incentives  for  state  and  local 
governments  and  industries  to  help  fund  existing  centers  and  to  establish 
new  ones.  Reliable  studies  show  that  such  an  investment  in  quality 
care  for  our  nation's  youngsters  can  result  in  a  healthy  and  more  self- 
sufficient  population  of  citizens  in  the  future.  Such  policies  and  pro- 
jects would  be  most  effective  if  coordinated  centrally  on  a  federal  and 
state  level. 

Once  again,  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Womtii  applauds  this 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth  and  Families  fcr  the  bold  initiative 
it  has  taken  by  focusing  on  the  child  care  needs  of  this  nation,  fe 
appreciate  the  chance  to  contribute  to  this  effort  and  offer  continued 
support  for  the  Select  Committee's  work.  Thank  you. 
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Chairman  Miller.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony,  and 
I  think  the  entire  day  care  community  owes  the  national  council  a 
debt  of  gratitude,  I  guess,  if  you  will,  for  the  "Windows  on  Day 
Care  report,  sort  of  where  we  all  started. 

It's  interesting  that  we  haven't  moved  very  far  from  your  find- 
ings, but  that  was  a  different  decade,  and  I  think  that  the  testimo- 
ny that  this  committee  has  received  has  demonstrated  that  v;e  are 
far  beyond  the  issue  of  establishing  need,  and  most  of  the  testimo- 
ny has  been  how  do  we  provide  the  service  that  is  recognized  as  a 
necessity. 

Thank  you  very  much.  You  are  excused. 
Who  has  the  next  time  problem  here? 

STATEMENT  OF  CYNTHIA  BRUBAKER,  PUBLIC  POLICY  CHAIR, 
THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  JUNIOR  LEAGUES,  INC. 

Ms.  Brubaker.  My  name  is  Qynthia  Brubaker,  and  I  

Chairman  Miller.  Let  me  just  say  something,  because  I  think 
it  s  interesting  

Ms.  Brubaker.  I'm  never  going  to  be  able  to  

Chairman  Miller.  No,  I  don't  think  you  are  going  to  be  allowed 
to  testify.  We  have  heard  enough  from  you.  [Laughter.] 

I  think  that  Congressman  Wolf  raises  a  vrny  important  point,  be- 
cause he  did  something  that  I'm  not  sure  any  other  Member  of 
Congress  has  done,  and  that  is,  he  made  a  very  intensive  effort, 
using  his  office— he  has  more  access  to  the  White  House  than  I 
do—but  the  White  House,  the  private  sector— in  going  at  an  inten- 
sive educational  effort  at  the  private  sector,  and  finally  found  at 
the  end  of  a  long  period  of  time  he  was  getting  some  response,  and 
he  was  getting  response  probably  more  than  most  private  initia- 
tives anywhere  else  because  they  are  usually  one-shot  meetings, 
breakfasts,  or  lunches,  and  people  kind  of  wander  off  and  say, 
Well,  that  s  an  interesting  idea,"  and  then  they  go  back  to  what 
they  were  doing  before. 

So  I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that  those  of  us  who  are  major 
promoters  and  advocates  of  child  care  have  got  to  consider  is  how 
u  y°u  the  mtensive>  long-term  approach  with  corporations  so 
that  they  start  to  see,  and  now  we  are  seeing  more  and  more  evi- 
dence that  you  can  now  take  to  them  hard  facts  that,  "This  is  in 
your  benefit,  which  is  a  different  argument  than  they  have  heard 
for  almost  a  decade. 

That's  not  to  suggest  that  they  are  going  to  meet  the  entire  prob- 
lem, they  are  not  either,  but  I  just  think  that  people  ought  to  un- 
derstand. That's  the  experience  where  he  really  made  an  incredible 
effort  for  a  Member  of  Congress  to  go  out  and  sort  of  grab  some  of 
these  people  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  say,  "Pay  attention  here," 
and  then  he  went  out  again,  and  again,  and  again,  and  again,  and 
it  started  to  work. 

So  excuse  me. 

Ms.  Brubaker.  OK.  I'm  from  

Chairman  Miller.  One  other  thing.  [Laughter.] 

Ms.  Brubaker.  I'm  from  Indialantic,  FL,  and  I'm  chairman  of 
the  Association  of  Junior  Leagues'  Public  Policy  Committee,  and  I 
also  serve  on  the  board  of  directors  for  the  Florida  Center  for  Chil- 
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dren  and  Youth,  which  is  a  child  advocacy  group  in  Florida,  and 
we  have  been  working  on  day  care  licensing  standards  in  Florida 
for  a  long  time  and  still  have  a  ways  to  go,  #  # 

I've  submitted  written  testimony,  and  with  your  permission,  I  m 
just  going  to  make  it  briefer.  # 

The  Association  of  Junior  Leagues  is  an  international  women  8 
volunteer  organization  with  249  member  leagues  in  the  United 
States  representing  approximately  150,000  individual  members. 

Junior  Leagues  promote  the  solution  of  community  problems 
through  voluntary  citizen  involvement  and  train  our  members  to 
be  effective  voluntary  participants  in  the  community,  and  I  think 
attached  to  the  written  testimony  are  a  number  of  projects  that 
we've  been  involved  in  throughout  the  United  States  in  the  area  of 
daycare.  .        .  . 

As  a  women's  organization,  the  association  is  particularly  inter- 
ested, and  has  been  for  a  very  long  time,  in  the  issue  of  chad  av:e. 
Junior  League  members  are  experiencing  the  same  trends  as  those 
reflected  in  national  statistics.  That  is,  many  of  our  members  are 
wording,  and  more  are  having  to  combine  wo**k  and  family  respon- 
sibilities. 

Most  Junior  League  members  are  married,  have  children,  and  a 
substantial  number  are  employed. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  txlay  to  reg- 
ister the  association's  support  for  expanding  and  strengthening 
child  care  services  in  the  United  States.  The  issue  of  child  care  is  of 
increasing  concern  to  families  and  children  since  greater  numbers 
of  women  enter  the  labor  force.  We  have  heard  that  repeatedly 
today,  and  I  am  sure  yesterday. 

While  the  association  believes  that  new  initiatives  can  and 
should  be  taken  by  the  private  sector,  as  well  as  by  State  and  mu- 
nicipal governments,  the  need  for  child  care  cannot  be  satisfactori- 
ly resolved  without  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Today  nearly  50  percent  of  children  under  6  have  mothers  who  are 
employed.  To  put  it  another  way,  more  than  10  million  children 
are  placed  in  day  care  each  day,  most  in  day  care  homes  which  are 
not  regulated,  licensed  or  supervised,  so  the  need  for  improved 
child  care  is  clear  and  well  documented. 

We  believe  that  Federal  leadership  must  be  provided,  especially 
direct  funding  for  child  care  for  low-income  families.  Seed  money 
for  initiatives  of  new  programs,  such  as  those  for  school-age  chil- 
dren and  information  and  referral  services,  the  establishment  of 
parental  leave  policies  and  incentives  for  States  and  communities 
to  improve  their  licensing  and  registration  processes. 

Our  written  testimony,  which  all  members  of  the  select  commit- 
tee have  received,  describes  individual  league  projects  related  to 
child  care,  and  included  among  these  are  some  mnovative  projects 
involving  collaboration  between  the  public  and  private  sector,  to 
develop  information  and  referral  services,  and  the  establishment  of 
"phone-a-friend"  programs  for  school-age  child  care,  as  well  as  ad- 
vocacy efforts  to  strengthen  State  licensing  laws. 

Many  of  Junior  League  initiatives  at  the  Federal  level,  such  as 
support  of  an  increase  in  funding  for  title  XX  social  services  block 
grant,  have  been  taken  in  collaboration  with  the  association.  The 
association  board  supports  the  following  child  care  concepts: 
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One.  Child  care  should  be  easily  accessible  and  affordable  to  all 
parents  who  need  and  want  it. 

Two.  A  wide  variety  of  child  care  programs  should  be  available 
to  meet  the  needs  and  preferences  of  children  and  their  families.  I 
think  that  has  come  out  several  times  this  morning. 

Three.  Certain  minimum  standards  of  licensing  requirements 
should  be  in  place  to  insure  health,  safety  and  well-being  of  chil- 
dren. 

Four.  Strong  information  and  referral  systems  should  be  estab- 
lished. 

In  1981,  the  Association  of  Junior  Leagues,  in  collaboration  with 
the  Johnson  Foundation,  held  a  conference  entitled  "Child  Care 
Options  for  the  Eighties,"  at  Wingspread  Conference  Center  in 
Racine,  WI.  Affordability  was  identified  as  the  number  one  issue  on 
the  agenda  for  action  developed  by  conference  participants,  and 
these  participants  represented  business,  academia,  as  well  as  the 
voluntary  sector. 

Too  many  families  cannot  afford  quality  child  care,  and  conse- 
quently resort  to  child  care  arrangements  which  are  less  expensive, 
but  do  not  meet  the  child's  developmental  needs.  Increased  funding 
for  title  XX  social  services  block  grant,  and  expanding  the  sliding 
scale  of  the  dependent  care  tax  credit,  and  making  the  credit  re- 
fundable were  identified  as  key  strategies  to  achieve  affordability. 

Participants  at  the  Wingspread  conference,  and  indeed  most 
other  observers  in  child  care,  have  concluded  that  while  a  better 
public-private  partnership  is  necessary,  private  incentives  are  not 
enough  to  bring  about  a  child  care  system  in  which  there  is  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  affordable  quality  child  care.  Public  support  and 
leadership  are  essential. 

In  recommending  greater  Federal  leadership  to  improve  the  af- 
fordability and  availability  of  child  care,  we  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  following: 

First.  The  title  XX  social  services  grant  is  the  most  important 
source  of  funding  for  child  care  of  low-income  families.  It's  current 
level  of  funding  is  $600  million  below  the  level  of  $3.3  billion  estab- 
lished for  fiscal  year  1985  prior  to  the  cuts  made  in  title  XX  fund- 
ing by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 

Second.  The  $160-per-month  limitation  on  the  AFDC  child  care 
disregard  is  insufficient  for  quality  child  care,  especially  in  urban 
areas. 

Third.  The  association  supports  the  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Equity  Act,  which  would  increase  the  sliding  scale  or  dependent 
care  credit  and  make  it  refundable. 

Fourth.  The  cuts  in  Federal  grants  to  States  and  localities  for 
child  care  funding  have  resulted  in  a  decline  in  State  standards 
and  monitoring  of  child  care  services.  We  believe  incentives  should 
be  provided  by  the  Federal  Government  to  encourage  the  setting 
and  monitoring  of  standards. 

Fifth.  There  is  a  need  for  Federal  leadership  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  family  child  care  systems  which  would  raise  the 
standards  of  family  day  care  in,  for  instance,  training,  certification 
and  regulation. 

Sixth.  More  information  and  referral  services  are  needed.  These 
resources  also  help  communities  see  the  gap  between  supply  and 
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demand  and  to  more  effectively  plan  for  adequate  child  care  serv- 
ices. The  association  believes  the  federal  Government  should  pro- 
vide seed  money  for  information  uiid  referral  as  proposed  in  the 
head  Start  and  Human  Services  Amendments  of  1984  recently 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Seventh.  The  association  also  supports  legislation  which  would 
provide  Federal  support  for  the  development  of  school-age  child 
care  programs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  involved  in  that  now  in 
my  own  community  trying  to  get  a  program  for  latchkey  kids,  and 
the  roadblock  has  been  lack  of  funds. 

Existing  community  resources  such  as  schools  and  nonprofit  com- 
munity centers  should  be  utilized  in  developing  these  programs, 
and  w*  support  the  School  Facilities  Child  Care  Act  of  1984. 

Eightn.  Only  40  percent  of  working  women  receive  maternity 
benefits.  The  association  supports  policies  v  would  affirm  the 
right  of  parents  to  pay  in  job-protected  leaves  after  childbirths. 
This  could  result  in  less  need  for  health  care  facilities  and  help  the 
children  get  a  better  physical  and  emotional  start  in  the  first  criti- 
cal months.  Each  of  the  recommenmdations  we  have  presented 
would  improve  some  area  of  child  care. 

At  our  Wingspread  conference,  +,he  participants  spoke  of  building 
blocks  needed  by  communities  to  construct  individual  child  care 
systems.  The  recommendations  that  we  have  made  include  some, 
but  of  course  not  all,  of  the  necessary  components  that  would  help 
to  improve  and  expand  child  care. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  today,  and  applaud  your 
efforts  in  meeting  this  critical  need. 

Chairman  Miller.  Thank  you. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Cynthia  Brubaker  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Cynthia  Brubaker,  Public  Policy  Chair,  the  Association 
of  Junior  Leagues,  Inc. 

I  a*  Cynthia  Brubaker,  of  Indlalantlc,  Florida,  chalimi  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Junior  Leagues*  Public  Policy  Committee  and  a  past  president  of  the 
Junior  League  of  Sruth  Brevard,  Florida.  The  Association  of  Junior  Leagues 
1s  an  Internationa  women's  volunteer  organization  with  249  member  Leagues 
In  the  United  States,  representing  approximately  150,000  Individual  mem- 
bers.  Junior  Leagues  promote  the  solution  of  community  problems  through 
voluntary  citizen  Involvement,  and  train  their  members  to  be  effective 
voluntary  participants  In  their  communities. 

As  a  women's  organization,  the  Association  Is  particularly  interested  jn 
child  care.   Junior  League  Members  are  experiencing  the  same  trends  as  those 
reflected  In  national  statlstlcs-that  Is,  aany  of  our  aeabers  are  working; 
aore  are  having  to  coablne  work  and  f««ily  responsibilities.  Most  Junior 
League  members  are  aarrled,  have  children,  and  a  substantial  number  are 
employed. 

I  aa  especially  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
today  to  register  the  Association's  support  for  expanding  and  strengthening 
child  care  services  In  the  United  States.  The  Issue  of  child  care  1s  of 
Increasing  concern  to  families  and  children  as  greater  numbers  of  women 
enter  the  labor  force,   ttile  the  Association  believes  that  new  Initiatives 
can,  and  should  be,  taken  by  the  private  sector  as  well  as  by  state  and 
municipal  governments,  the  need  for  child  care  cannot  be  resolved  satis- 
factorily without  the  assistance  of  the  federal  government. 

Today,  nearly  50  percent  of  the  children  under  six  1n  the  United  States 
have  mothers  who  are  employed.   Put  another  way,  approximately  nine  Million 
children  under  six  are  placed  1n  day  care  each  day-most  In  day  care  homes 
which  are  not  regulated,  licensed,  or  supervised.   The  need  for  improved 
child  care  Is  clear  and  well  documented.   We  believe  that  federal  leadership 
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mist  be  provided— especially  direct  funding  for  child  cere  for  low  Income 
families,  seed  money  for  Initiatives  for  new  programs  such  is  those  for 
school  age  children,  Information  and  referral  services,  the  establishment  of 
parental  leave  policies  and  Incentives  for  states  and  communities  to  Improve 
their  licensing  and  registration  processes. 

What  are  the  Trends  Affecting  the  Need  for  Child  Care  Services 

The  primary  cause  of  this  growing  demand  for  child  care  services  for 
children  has  been  the  dramatic  Increase  1n  the  number  of  working  women, 
especially  among  the  mothers  of  young  children.    In  the  past  15  years,  an 
Increasing  number  of  mothers  of  children  under  the  age  of  six  have  returned 
to  work.   This  rate  1s  expected  to  continue  to  Increase  Into  the  1990's, 
especially  among  mothers  of  children  under  three,  as  not  only  lower  Income, 
but  also  middle  Income,  women  enter  the  labor  force  1n  order  to  maintain 
their  standards  of  living. 

Other  Important  trends  Include: 

o      More  than  53  percent  of  all  women  are  1n  the  labor  force. 

o      Sixty  percent  of  all  children  under  the  age  of  18  have  mothers  1n 
the  labor  force. 

o      Forty-one  percent  of  mothers  with  children  under  age  one  are  1n  the 
labor  force. 
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o     Six  hundred  thousand  bibles  are  born  to  teenage  girls  each  year. 
They  depend  on  child  care  If  they  are  to  return  to  school,  complete 
their  education,  and  enter  the  labor  force. 

o     The  number  of  female-headed  households  has  increased  by  97  percent 
since  1970.   The  poverty  rate  among  such  families  with  children 
undor  18  Is  U  percent  for  blacks,  67  percent  for  Hlspanlcs  and  43 
percent  for  whites. 

o     Oily  40  percent  of  American  working  woaen  are  covered  by  some  kind 
of  maternity  benefit  which  Is  usually  of  short  duration— gener* 
ally  less  than  2  months.   This  Is  In  contrast  to  117  industrialized 
nations  which  provide  soae  type  of  universal  maternity  benefit. 

The  demographic  changes  have  also  contributed  to  new  levels  of  poverty 
for  single-parent  families  with  the  result  that  an  increasing  number  of 
American  children  under  the  age  of  18  are  living  In  poverty.    In  1981,  the 
average  single  Bother  with  children  earned  only  $9,495.00.   Such  a  woman 
must  have  child  care  services  In  order  to  remain  at  work,  but  quality  day 
care  1s  Increasingly  out  of  her  reach  without  some  form  of  private  or 
government  subsidy. 

The  Scope  of  Child  Care 

Good  quality  child  care  Is  expensive.    Infant  care  often  costs  more  than 
$100  a  week.   Other  child  care,  which  costs  $40  to  $60  per  week  per  child, 
1s  beyond  the  reach  of  most  low  Income  and  many  middle  Income  families, 
particularly  those  with  more  than  one  child  or  those  headed  by  single  par- 
ents.  Yet  In  1983,  a  year  In  which  almost  half  of  the  American  women  with 
children  under  six  were  employed,  federal  and  state  Title  XX  child  care 
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expenditures  dropped  to  $623  Million  (from  $703  pillion  1n  1581)-- only  suf- 
ficient to  provide  full  tine  care  for  approximately  200,000  of  the  8.9  mil- 
lion children  under  six  1n  child  ctre.  As  an  Illustration,  the  Junior 
League  In  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  In  testimony  before  t  governor's 
advisory  committee,  reported  thtt  1n  I960,  'approximately  89,500  children 
from  fanlUes  1n  Massachusetts  with  incoees  below  $15,000  needed  day  care 
for  work-related  reasons.  This  figure  was  six  times  as  great  as  the  number 
of  work-related  slots  available  through  state  funded  day  care  services. *  In 
Connecticut,  the  Junior  League  of  Hartford  reports  that  fewer  than  1/3  of 
all  the  children  In  Connecticut  needing  day  care  can  be  accomodated  1n 
licensed  day  care  facilities. 

Selected  Junior  League  Child  Care  Projects 

The  programs  related  to  child  care  supported  by  Jun'or  Leagues  across 
the  country  illustrate  the  ways  In  which  private  Initiatives  can  encourage 
the  development  of  child  care  services.  Many  of  these  Initiatives  tnvolve  a 
public/private  collaboration  with  the  Junior  League  providing  seed  money  or 
matching  funds  needed  to  obtain  government  funds. 

While  we  have  not  completed  compiling  the  statistics  for  1983-84  pro- 
grams, we  know  that  nearly  half  of  all  the  Leagues  reporting  child  care  pro- 
Jv>cts  were  concerned  with  the  problem  of  the  latch-key  child,  the  school  age 
child  left  In  the  home  without  proper  adult  supervision.   Several  also  have 
worked  on  Information  and  referral  programs.  A  brief  description  of  some  of 
these  projects  follows.   A  listing  of  the  1982-83  projects  Is  Included  as 
Attachment  A. 
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The  Junior  League  of  Water! oo-Cedar  Falls,  Iowa  ts  helping  to  develop  a 
new  program  tn  response  to  the  problem  of  the  latch-key  child.   The  project 
Involves  the  development  of  eight  half-hour  video  tapes  with  a  curriculum 
developed  to  meet  the  emotional  and  safety  needs  of  latch-key  children  In 
the  8-14  year  age  range.   There  were  many  attempts  in  the  area  to  develop 
programs  for  latch-key  children,  but  due  to  lack  of  funding,  none  emerged 
until  the  Junior  League  agreed  to  fund  the  present  project  with  a  grant  of 
$6,500.    Initially,  the  tapes  are  to  be  shown  on  cable  television;  later 
they  will  be  available  to  schools  and  community  groups  that  want  to  use 
them.   The  project  Is  supported  by  a  coalition  of  ancles  and  organizations 
promoting  services  for  latch-key  children,  including  Camp  Fire,  Girl  Scouts, 
police  departments,  the  American  Association  of  University  Women  (AAUW),  and 
child  care  advocates. 

In  part,  this  project  Is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Black  Hawk  County  Child 
Care  Services  Coordination  Project  which  provides  information  and  referral 
about  registered  family  day  care  homes,  and  public  information  about 
children's  services.   Services  to  child  care  providers  including 
consultation  and  assessment,  toys,  and  educational  materials  are  also 
provided.   It  Is  an  example  of  what  a  community  can  do  to  Improve  child  care 
services  when  the  many  interested  parties  work  together  and  public  support 
and  Incentives  are  available. 

The  Junior  League  of  Peoria,  Illinois  also  Is  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  latch-key  children.   The  League  became  aware  that  many  school-age 
children  are  home  alone,  when  school  Is  not  In  session,  through  Its  various 
volunteer  projects  and  from  the  schools.   The  League  initiated  a  Phone- 
a-Frlend  project,  a  helping  network  that  will  offer  support  and  information 
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to  children  at  home  without  adult  supervision  during  after-school  hours  from 
2:30  to  5:30  P.M.   This  project  1s  operating  with  a  grant  of  $1,000  and 
volunteers  from  the  Junior  League. 

The  Junior  league  of  Hartford,  Connecticut  has  also  Initiated  a 
Phone-a-Fr1end  project  (a  "warm-Une")  for  latch-key  children.  The  League 
worked  closely  with  the  Connecticut  chapter  of  Parents  Annonymous  and  the 
Connecticut  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  to 
develop  the  project.   Ely  January,  1985,  the  league  hopes  to  operate  a 
"warm-line"  that  will  offer  support  and  Information  to  children  at  hone 
without  adult  supervision  during  after-school  hours,   league  grants  of 
$11,000  for  the  first  year  and  $5,000  for  the  second  year  provide  the  only 
financial  support  at  this  tine,  but  the  League  Is  seeking  other  sources  of 
support  In  the  community.   The  hotline  will  be  staffed  by  six  to  eight 
league  volunteers. 

The  Detroit,  Michigan  Junior  league  also  has  established  a  PhoneFrlend 
project  for  latch-key  children  In  collaboration  with  the  Faally  life  Educa- 
tion Council  (FlEC).   The  league  supplied  the  funding  and  volunteers  and 
FlEC  provided  the  office  space,  research,  and  additional  volunteers.  Volun- 
teers answer  the  help-line  between  3  and  6  P.M.  weekdays.   In  the  first  week 
of  operation,  the  project  received  800  calls.   Statistics  provided  to  FlEC 
Indicate  that  70  percent  of  families  In  Detroit  and  74  percent  1n  the  Grosse 
Polnte  area  consist  of  single  parents  or  two  working  parents. 

The  activities  of  the  Junior  league  of  Des  Moines  In  support  of  child 
care  represent  a  variety  of  models  for  public/private  partnership  in  the 
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Improvement  of  child  care.   In  1976,  the  Junior  League  of  Des  Koines 
provided  seed  money  to  develop  the  Child  Care  Resource  Center  within  the 
Polk  County  Department  of  Social  Services,  The  resource  center  serves  as  a 
sponsor  for  faailly  day  care  providers  participating  1n  the  Child  Care  Food 
Program.  Because  all  participants  1n  the  Child  Care  Food  Program  wist 
observe  state  or  local  licensing  or  registration  laws,  the  family  day  care 
providers  participating  1n  the  program  wist  be  registered.   In  Iowa,  regis- 
tratlon  of  family  day  care  1s  voluntary,    in  1976  there  were  only  137  regis- 
tered  day  care  providers  1n  Polk  County.   Today  there  are  900  registered 
providers  out  of  a  total  of  approximately  1400  providers  Identified  by  the 
resource  center. 

The  Junior  League's  Involvement  with  the  Child  Care  Resource  Center 
(CCRC)  made  the  League  aware  of  the  need  for  Information  and  referral 
services,   in  1978,  the  Des  Moines  Junior  League  provided  the  seed  money  and 
volunteers  to  Initiate  the  Child  Care  Resource  and  Referral  Center.  The 
center,  which  1s  administered  by  the  Child  Care  Resource  Center,  expects  to 
serve  5,000  families  1n  1984-85.    Initially,  the  funding  for  the  Resource 
and  Referral  Center,  which  offers  resources,  referral,  and  educational  ser- 
vices for  providers  of  child  care,  parents,  and  employees,  was  provided  by 
the  Junior  League  and  the  Polk  County  Department  of  Social  Services.  The 
League  also  bought  a  computer  and  provided  the  volunteers  to  computerize  the 
center's  Information.    By  1982-83,  however,  $27,000  of  the  Resource  and 
Referral  Center's  budget  came  from  businesses,  Including  several  of  the 
major  Insurance  companies  1n  Des  Moines. 
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TT.e  Des  Moines  Chamber  of  Commerce  formed  a  child  care  committee  which 
co-sponsored,  in  collaboration  with  the  Junior  league  and  the  resource 
center,  a  forum  on  child  care  in  1982.   As  a  result  of  the  conference,  the 
resource  center  now  conducts  regular  noonday  seminars  at  local  businesses 
about  child  care.   The  center  also  now  charges  businesses  for  its  services. 
The  center  is  seeking  federal  funding  to  enable  it  to  market  the  CCRC  model 
throughout  the  state  of  Iowa. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  its  participation  in  Child  Watch,  a  project  developed 
by  the  Children's  Defense  Fund  in  collaboration  with  the  Association  of  Jun- 
ior Leagues,  the  Junior  League  of  Des  Moines  also  has  developed  a 
demonstration  model  child  care  subsidy  and  assistance  program.   The  Child 
Watch  project  found  that  good,  affordable  child  care  was  not  a^ailajle  for 
every  child  in  Polk  County.    In  fact,  many  of  the  parents  and  agencies 
interviewed  insisted  that  the  probler  was  affordability— not  availabili «y« 

The  subsidy  and  assistance  program  will  provide  financial  assistance  to 
low  income  parents  wh^  do  not  qualify  for  existing  child  care  subsidies. 
The  program,  which  began  July  1  ,  1984,  in  collaboration  with  the  resource 
center,  is  jointly  financed  by  the  United  Way  of  Central  Iowa  and  the  Junior 
League  of  Des  Moines.   The  United  Way  actninisters  the  program.   Forty- two 
thousand  dollars  of  the  project's  $72,000  budget  and  all  of  the  35  volun- 
teers were  provided  by  the  Junior  League.   The  volunteers  will  work  in  the 
areas  of  grantsmanship,  marketing,  advocacy  and  referral  counseling.   One  of 
the  aims  of  the  program  is  to  obtain  financial  assistance  from  Des  Koines 
businesses. 
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The  Junior  League  of  Oklahoma  City  also  provided  funding  to  develop  an 
Information  and  referral  system  which  provides  assistance  to  parents  In 
locating  and  choosing  child  care.  The  prograu  also  contributes  to  the 
Improvement  In  the  quality  of  care  offered  among  It*  child  care  providers  by 
Informing  providers  about  tracing  opportunities  available  for  child  care 
workers.    In  addition,  the  program  reports  any  cot^lalnts  regarding  possible 
child  abuse  or  health  and  sanitation  violations  to  proper  authorities.  The 
system  also  functions  as  a  clearinghouse  of  Information  for  child  care 
advocates. 

Most  recently,  the  Oklahoma  City  project  received  a  contract  from  a 
national  corporation  with  employees  In  Oklahoma  City.   The  services  of  the 
Information  and  referral  center  are  part  of  a  package  of  benefits  that  this 
corporation  supplies  to  Its  employees.  Although  employers  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  benefits  to  their  employees  of  offering  child  care  services, 
they  often  are  reluctant  to  become  Involved  with  child  care.   An  Information 
and  referral  system  offers  an.  employer  a  means  to  provide  employees  with 
child  care  services  without  having  to  Incur  the  significant  costs  Involved 
In  providing  on-site  child  care  facilities. 

An  Information  and  referral  service  known  as  Child  Care  Connection  also 
was  developed  by  the  Junior  League  of  Salt  Lake  City.   This  project  was 
Initiated  as  a  result  of  a  stu<ty  of  community  needs  which  found  that  there 
was  no  centralized  child  care  Information  and  referral  service  1?j  Salt  Lake 
City  or  anywhere  else  In  Utah  despite  a  demonstrated  need  for  such  ser- 
vices.  The  computerized  service,  designed  as  a  support  system  to  working 
parents,  provides  child  care  Information  at  no  cost  to  anyone  who  lives  1n 
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the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  The  Junior  League  has  committed  $8,000  and  17  volun- 
teers to  the  project.   However,  More  financial  support  will  be  necessary  and 
the  Junior  League  of  Salt  Lake  City  1s  seeking  additional  funding  to  support 
this  program.   In  part,  the  Junior  league  of  Salt  Lake  City  took  the  Initia- 
tive 1n  developing  the  program  because  1t  found  that  businesses  were  reluc- 
tant to  Decome  Involved  In  child  care  without  having  Informet  y\  about 
community  needs. 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Junior  League's  Child  Watch  project  Identified  many 

needs  and  concerns  abcut  child  care  In  Its  community.   Its  report  states: 

Food  funds  for  day  care  providers  were  reduced  In  such  a  way  that 
many  children  were  adversely  affected— some  losing  the  only 
substantial  weal  they  ate  each  day. 

A  five  year  old  whose  working  Mother  coulU  not  afford  day  care  was 
left  with  her  grandfather.  The  grandfather  sexually  abused  the 
child.  The  child  Is  now  left  on  her  own  each  day. 

One  parent  Interviewed  stated  that  when  she  returned  to  work  and 
was  no  longer  eligible  for  the  day  care  slldlng-fee  scale,  she  was 
forced  to  quit  her  job  and  return  to  welfare. 

A  boys'  and  girls'  club  official  states',  "Our  staff  has  been 
working  many  overtime  hours  without  any  raises.   Now  I  aa  facing 
staff  burnout,  and  I  will  Just  have  to  cut  staff,       good  staff 
■ekes  five  dollars  an  hour. 

S1a1lar  unset  child  care  n*eds  were  reported  by  other  Junior  Leagues 
participating  1n  Child  Watch.  For  Instance,  the  Child  Watch  project  of  the 
Junior  League  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  found  that  there  are  many  children  1n 
need  of  quality,  affordable  day  care.   Ironically  many  child  care  centers 
are  not  filled  to  capacity— 1n  part  because  working  mothers  1n  low  Income 
families  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  center  care. 

The  Milwaukee  Child  Watch  project  also  found  that  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  cuts  1n  food  subsidies  to  many  of  these  centers,  the  nutritional 
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need*  cf  mny  children,  especially  those  from  low  1ncc»e  tallies,  ire 
adversely  effected. 

A  recurring  concern  In  the  statewide  survey  aide  by  the  Child  Watch 
project  of  the  Ounlor  League  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  wis  the  Issue  of 
tallies  whose  resources  ire  not  sufficient  to  met  their  bislc  survive! 
needs.   In  Delewere,  in  Mny  cases,  the  tally  cannot  survive  on  Aid  to 
Fellies  with  Dependent  children  (AFOC)  alone.  Therefore,  the  mother's  Job 
is  vital.  However,  all  AFOC  tallies  oust  n«-  pay  at  least  $10  per  week  per 
child  for  <my  care.  Ten  dollars  a  wee*  per  child  My  seen  Insignificant, 
but  the  AFOC  mxIm  payment  In  Delaware  Is  $212  for  a  two-person  tally  and 
$336  for  t  four-person  tally.   Requiring  payment  of  $40  per  month,  per 
child  for  day  cere  will  be  beyond  the  financial  capability  of  Mny  AFDC 
tallies,  mny  centers  are  also  Increasing  the  rates  on  their  sliding 
scales  for  non-AFOC  children. 

Selected  Junior  League  Public  Policy  Activities 

Recognizing  the  need  for  government  funding  and  for  goverweent  regula- 
tions to  ensure  quality  care,  Mny  Ounlor  Leagues  have  supported  legislation 
at  the  local,  state,  and  federal  levels.  A  substantial  number  of  Leagues 
report  that  they  advocated  for  improved  licensing  and  adequate  standards  for 
child  care  at  the  state  level. 

Because  of  Its  Involvement  with  the  resource  center,  the  Oes  Moines 
Ounlor  League  became  convinced  of  the  need  for  Mndatory  registration  of 
tally  day  care  providers  In  the  state  of  Iowa.   Such  registration  would 
require  the  state  to  take  responsibility  for  regulating  family  day  care  by 
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empowering  1t  to  close  fMrfly  day  cart  homes  which  do  not  Met  mini  mm  stan- 
dards. The  House  of  the  Iowa  state  legislature  passed  the  mandatory  regis* 
tratfoii  bill  but  ft  failed  passage  1n  the  Senate. 

Fourteen  Junior  Leagues  1n  Florid,  working  1n  coalition  with  the 
Florida  Center  for  Children  and  Youth,  were  successful  1n  obtaining 
reauthorization  of  the  state's  licensing  law  which  sets  «1n1mum  standards 
for  child  care  centers.    In  addition,  the  Sarasota  League  worked  for  the 
passage  of  a  county  ordlnince  which  would  be  More  strict  than  the  state 
guidelines. 

In  Oklahoma,  the  Oklahoma  City  anu  Tulsa  Leagues,  working  with  the 
Conference  of  Churches  and  severs!  non-profit  state-wide  child  advocacy 
groups  such  as  the  Coalition  for  Children,  Youth  and  Families  succeeded  1n 
defeating  legislation  at  the  state  level  which  would  have  exempted  child 
care  facilities  sponsored  by  religious  organizations  and  those  not  receiving 
state  or  federal  funds  from  state  licensing  requirements.   This  1s  the 
second  year  1n  a  row  that  this  legislation  has  been  Introduced  and  defeated. 

AJL  Position  on  Child  Care 

Many  of  the  Junior  League  Initiatives  at  the  federal  level  such  as 
supporting  an  Increase  1n  funding  for  the  Title  XX  Social  Services  Block 
Grant,  have  been  taken  1n  collaboration  with  the  Association.   The  Assoc!*- 
tlon  has  been  on  record  since  1981  with  the  following  position  statement  on 
children's  Issues  which  was  reaffirmed  at  the  Association's  Annual  Confer- 
ence May  6-9,  1984  1n  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania: 
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The  Association  of  Junior  leagues  is  committed  to  ensuring  that 
children  have  the  opportunities  and  services  essentia?  for  their 
physical,  intellectual,  emotional,  mental  and  social  growth  and 
win  advocate  to  see  that  such  opportunities  and  services  are 
provided. 

The  Association  Board  has  also  approved  the  following  child  care 
concepts: 


1.  Child  care  should  be  easily  accessible  and  affordable  to  all 
parents  who  want  It. 

2.  A  wide  variety  of  ch1!d  care  programs  should  be  available  to  meet 
the  needs  and  preferences  of  children  and  their  families. 

3.  Certain  nlnlmai  standards  of  licensing  requirements  should  be  in 
place  to  ensure  tfce  health,  safety  «nd  well-being  of  children. 

4.  Strong  Information  and  referral  systems  should  be  established. 

Wlngspread  Conference 

In  1981,  the  Association,  In  collaboration  with  The  Johnson  Foundation, 
held  a  conference,  "child  Care:   Options  for  the  80*s,"  at  the  Wlngspread 
CrxirVencc  Center  1r  Racine,  Wisconsin.   Affordablllty  was  Identified  as  the 
number  one  Issue  on  the  Agenda  for  Action  developed  by  the  conference  parti- 
cipants.  Too  many  facllles  cannot  afford  quality  child  care  and,  therefore, 
resort  to  child  care  arrangements  which  are  less  expensive  but  do  not  meet 
the  child's  developental  needs.    Increased  funding  for  the  Mtle  XX  Social 
Services  Block  Grant,  expanding  the  sliding  scale  of  the  dependent  care  tax 
credit  and  making  the  credit  refundable  were  Identified  as  key  strategies  to 
achieve  affordablllty. 
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Conference  participants  also  discussed  the  Inadequate  supply  of  child 
care  and  outlined  strategies  for  Improving  the  availability  of  care,  Inclu- 
ding the  need  for  more  private/public  sector  collaboration  and  the  need  for 
better  Information  and  referral  services. 

The  need  for  more  corporate  participation  1n  child  care  also  was 
addressed  at  the  Wlngspread  Conference.  Junior  Leagues  have  encouraged 
corporate  participation  1n  child  care.  For  example,  the  Junior  League  of 
Oklahoma  City  sponsored  a  conference  on  corporate  child  cere  and  the  Junior 
Leagues  of  Wichita,  Kansas  and  Cleveland,  Ohio  produced  a  slide  sho* 
promoting  corporate  child  care. 

Participants  at  the  Wlngspread  Conference,  and,  Indeed,  cost  other 
observers  of  the  child  care  Issue  have  concluded  that,  while  better 
public/private  partnership  Is  necessary,  private  Incentives  are  not  enough 
to  bring  about  a  child  care  system  1n  which  there  1s  an  adequate  supply  of 
affordable  quality  child  care.   Public  support  and  leadership  are  essential. 

While  corporations  are  showing  an  Increasing  Interest  In  child  care, 
relatively  few  are  Involved  with  child  care  programs.  According  to  Dana 
Friedman,  of  The  Conference  Board,  le;s  than  one  percent  of  corporations 
provide  child  care  assistance.   Generally  those  corporations  that  provide 
child  care  are  the  high  technology,  banking,  Insurance  and  hospital  Indus- 
tries that  are  seeking  employees  and  cannot  recruit  them  without  such 
Incentives.   Depressed  Industries  and  small  Industries  generally  do  not 
provide  child  care  because  they  cannot  afford  to  do  so.   Since  50  percent  of 
American  wonsen  work  1n  small  Industries,  they  can  never  hope  to  benefit  from 
corporation -sponsored  child  care. 
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In  recommending  greater  federal  leadership  to  improve  the  affbrdabWty 
and  availability  of  child  care,  we  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
following: 

1.  The  Title  XX  Social  Services  Block  6rant  1s  the  Most  Important  source 
of  funding  for  child  care  for  low  Income  families.   Its  current 
funding  level  Is  $600  Million  below  the  level  of  $3.3  billion 
established  for  FY  1985  prior  to  the  cuts  made  1n  the  Title  XX 
funding  level  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 

2.  The  $160  per  Month  llMltatlon  on  the  AFDC  child  care  disregard  1$ 
Insufficient  for  quality  child  care,  especially  1n  urban  areas. 

3.  The  Association  supports  the  provisions  of  the  EcooomIc  Equity  Act 
(S.  888/H.R.  2090)  which  would  Increase  the  sliding  scale  of  the 
dependent  care  credit  and  Make  1t  refundable. 

4.  The  cuts  1n  federal  grants  to  states  and  localities  for  child  care 
funding  have  resulted  In  a  decline  1n  state  standards  and  Monitoring 
of  child  care  services.   We  believe  Incentives  should  be  provided  by 
the  federal  government  to  encourage  the  setting  and  Monitoring  of 
standards.  The  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  should 
develop  model  licensing  standards  which  could  be  adopted  by  states. 
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The  federal  government  also  should  encourage  the  training  and 
certification  of  all  child  care  providers. 

There  1s  a  need  for  federal  leadership  to  encourage  the  development 
of  fanlly  child  care  systems  which  would  help  raise  the  standards  of 
family  day  care. 

More  Information  and  referral  services  are  needed.  These  resources  X 
also  help  communities  to  see  the  gap  between  supply  and  demand  and  to 
effectively  plan  for  adequate  child  care  services.  The  Association 
believes  the  federal  government  should  provide  seed  money  for 
Information  and  referral  as  proposed  1n  the  Head  Start  and  Hiwan 
Services  Amendments  of  1984  recently  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Association  also  supports  legislation  which  would  provide  federal 
support  for  the  development  of  school-age  child  care  programs. 
Existing  community  resources  such  as  schools  and  non-profit  community 
centers  should  be  utilized  In  developing  thtse  programs.  The 
Association  supports  the  School  Facilities  Child  Care  Act  of  1984 
{H.R.  4193)  recently  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  hopes 
that  the  Senate  will  pass  Its  version  (S.  1531)  In  this  session  of 
Congress. 
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9.    Only  40  percent  of  working  women  receive  maternity  benefits.  The 
Association  supports  policies  which  would  affirm  the  right  of  parents 
to  paid  and  Job  protected  leaves  after  childbirth*  This  could  result 
1n  less  need  for  Infant  care  facilities  and  help  children  get  a 
better  physical  and  emotional  start  1n  the  first  critical  months. 

Each  of  the  recordations  we  have  presented  would  Improve  some  area  of 
child  care.  At  our  Hlngspread  Conference,  the  participants  spoke  of  "building 
blocks"  needed  by  communities  to  construct  their  Individual  child  care 
system.  The  recommendations  that  we  have  Made  Include  some,  but  of  course 
not  all,  of  the  necessary  components  that  would  help  to  idyrove  and  expand 
child  care. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today. 

Cynthia  Brubaker 

AJL  Public  Policy  Chairman 
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ATTACHMENT  A 


JUNIOR  LEAGUE  CHILD  CARE/DAY  CARE  PROJECTS 
 FROM  19g-fl3  PROJECT  SUWMIE5  


Junior  League 

Austin,  TX 
ABC  Project  (Aids 
for  Better  Children) 


Number  of 

Volunteers 

90 


Berkshire  County,  MA  40 
Glactys  A.  Brlgham 
Children  Center 

Billings,  hT  4 
Community  Day  Care 
and  Enrichment  Center 

Champalgn-Urbana,  IL  2 
Latchkey  Afterschool 
Program 

Cleveland,  OH  3 
Finding  Child  Care 
Solutions 

Des  Moines,  IA  20 
Child  Care  Resource 
and  Referral  Project 

Detroit,  Ml  8 
Emergenry  Child  Care 
Assistance  Fund 

Duluth,  KN  2 
Habitat  -  Teen  Parent 
Day  Care  Center 

Gaston  County,  NC  1 
Child  Day  Care  Center 
Map/ Information  Brochure 

Grand  Rapids,  MI  12 
Children's  Workshop 


Financial 
Contribution  Over 
Life  of  Project 

$  8,500 
38,891 
46,900 
9,400 
5,700 
25,500 
15,000 
250 
2,626 
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Number  of 

Junior  Leigue  Volunteers 

Grand  Rapids,  MI  13 
Ntlghborhood  Drop-1n 
Center 

Greater  Alton,  IL  15 
•Prepared  for  Todty" 

6reenw1ch,  CT  6 
Child  Care  Council 
of  Greenwich 

Houston,  TX  4 
Latchkey  Pro  gran 
Committee 

Montclalr-Newark,  NJ  6 
South  End  Community 
Day  Cere  Center,  Inc. 

Morris  town,  NJ  4 
Focus  Group  on 
Child  Care 

New  York,  NY  10 
Child  Care  Research 
Task  Force 

Newport  Harbor,  CA  10 
Fully  Day  Care 
Conference 

Northern  Westchester,  NY  2 
Mt.  (Cisco  Day  Care 
Centers,  Inc. 

Northern  Westchester,  NY  4 
Provisional  Babysitting 
Project 

Oklahoma  City,  OK  10 
Child  Care  Information 
and  Referral  System 

Pel  ham,  NY  2 
Early  Years  Drop-1n 
Center 


Financial 
Contribution  Over 
Life  of  Project 

$  31 ,100 

1,500 
1,500 

44,000 

700 

3,600 
900 
50 

11,500 
633 
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Financial 
Nuabtr  of       Contribution  Ovtr 
Junior  Ltagut        Voluntttrt        Lift  of  Projtct 

Puaolo,  CO  9  $  2.500 

Putblo  Day  Hum  try 

Putblo.  CO  -  *7,500 

Putblo  Infant-Toddltr 
Ctnttr 

St.  Loult,  MO  3  6,000 

Downtown  Day  Cart 

Salt  Lata  City.  UT  6  9.720 

Chlldrtn's  Oanct 
Thtatrt  at  Mtlghbor- 
hood  Houst 

Salt  Lakt  City.  UT  IS  14.830 

Woman  and  Faartllts: 
Support  Systams 

San  Frandaco.  CA  6  €3,871 

Bay  Arta  Child  Cart 
Rttourct  Projtct 

Syracust,  NY  6  7.177 

Consortium.  Inc./ 
Onondaga  County 
Child  Cr.c*  Council 
*****  for  Caring 
Ptoplt* 

Tampa.  Fl  5  24.900 

Utchkty  -  Afttrschool 


Vorcttttr.  MA  9  1 .800 

Day  Cart  Rtadlng 


Projtct 


TOTAL  327  $426,548 
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Chairman  Miller.  Louisa  Liddell. 

STATEMENT  OF  LOUISA  LIDDELL,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
-FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS  OF  AMERICA 

-  Ms.  Liddell.  Now  I  can't  say  good  morning.  I  say  good  afternoon. 
Chairman  Miller.  Lucky  you  are  not  saying  good  evening. 

-  Ms.  Liddell.  We  are  lucky,  that's  right 

•  I  am,*he  executive  director  of  the  Future  Homemakers  of  Amer- 
ica, and  I  am  accompanied  today  by  Jane  Quinn,  who -is  the  direc- 
tor of  program  services  for  the  Girls  Clubs  of  America  and  chair  of 
the  Support  .Group  of  the  National  Collaboration  for  Youth. 

We  are  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  National- Collaboration  for 
Youth,  and  we  of  course-  want  to  thank  you  arid  the  select  commit- 
tee for  allowing  us  the  time  to  talk  about  the  kinds  of  opportunities 
that  we  believe  that  youth  agencies  can  provide.  We  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  share  these  views,  and  want  you  to  know  that  our 
agencies  have  programs  and  experience  serving  young  people  in 
just  about  every  age  group.. 

Today  our  remarks  will  focus  on  school-age  children  ages  5  to  13 
and  on  before  and  after  school  child  care  programs.  , 

The  National  Collaboration  for  Youth  is  an  affinity  group  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  National  Voluntary  Health  and  Social  Wel- 
fare Organizations.  The  collaboration  is  comprised  of  14  national 
private,  nonprofit  agencies  which  serve  over  25  million  children 
and  youth  from  a  diverse  and  broad  cross  section  of  this  Nation, 
and  from  all  ethnic,  racial,  religious,  economic  and  social  back- 
grounds. 

As  an  example,  my  own  organization,  Future  Homemakers  of 
America,  is  comprised  of  350,000  young  men  and  women  who  are 
enroUed  in  or  who  have  taken  courses  in  vocational  home  econom- 
ics education;  therefore,  who  have  been  through  training  programs  1 
m  child  care;  and  early  childhood  education  at  the  secondary  level 
either  for  preparation  as  roles  of  homemaker  and  wage  earner  or 
into  entry-level  jobs.  The  youth  organization  is  an  integral  part  of 
that  program. 

Our  member  organizations  comprise  over  13,000  local  program 
unite  and  have  roots  in  their  communities  providing  programs  and 
services  designed  to  foster  the  development  of  each  individual  for 
productive  fulfilling  of  responsible  adulthood.  We  have  invested 
substantial  human  and  financial  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of 
youth  in  our  communities.  These  funds  are  almost  entirely  raised 
from  the  private  sector.  They  constitute  a  real  base  of  community 
support.  We  cite  these  facts  to  make  clear  that  our  organization's 
present  valuable  resources  can  be  tapped  in  cooperative  ventures 
when  the  Federal  Government  offers  leadership  and  catalytic  fund- 
ing. 

Hundreds  of  programs  we  have  developed  over  the  past  several 
years  reflect  our  recognition  of  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
mothers  of  school-age  children  working  outside  the  home  and  the 
rising  number  of  children  living  in  two  employed  parent  and 
single-parent  families.  Because  of  our  varied  and  extensive  activi- 
ties within  communities,  our  agencies  were  the  first  to  respond  to 
the  urgent  need  for  school-age  child  care  during  nonschoof  hours. 
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The  broad  range  of  programs  NCY  member  agencies  offer  chil- 
dren assure  a  quality  of  service  we  believe  can  best  be  found  in  the 
private  nonprofit  voluntary  sector  which  has  through  its  voluntary 
leadership  strong  ties,  commitment  and  accountability  to  the  com- 
munity it  serves.  ,  . 

Our  long-time  concern  for  children  and  our  commitment  to  tfteir 
positive  development,  the  nature  of  our  voluntary  governments  an 
our  deep  roots  in  communities  make  it  possible  for  our  agencies  u 
respond  to  the  need  for  consistent  and  safe  environments  lor  the 
care  of  children.  „  , 

My  role  is  in  presenting  some  of  the  facts  of  the  collaboration. 
Jane  will  address  some  of  the  programmatic  issues  and  areas  that 
we  believe  can  be  instrumental. 

STATEMENT  OF  JANE  QUINN,  DIRECTOR  OF  PRG3P  KM  SERVICES, 
GIRLS  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA,  INC.;  CHAIR,  PROGRAMS  SUPPORT 
GROUP,  NATIONAL  COLLABORATION  FOR  YOUTH 
Ms.  Quinn.  I  hope  you  don't  mind  we  are  doing  this  hi  two  parte. 
Since  we  felt  we  were  representing  25  million  people,  this  is  a  large 
task.  There  are  two  mcyor  things  I  want  to  talk  about  today.  One 
is,  I  want  to  delineate  on  behalf  of  the  collaboration  the  broad 
issues  that  we  think  need  to  be  taken  into  account  as  we  look  at 
the  school-age  child  care  problem  in  this  country,  and  the  second 
thing  that  I  want  to  talk  about  is  the  variables  that  we  think  are 
important  in  looking  at  program  content. 

With  regard  to  the  broad  issues  that  must  be  in  the  forefront  as 
comprehensive  child  care  plans  are  developed,  we  think  that  there 
are  really  three  mqjor  issues.  One  is  strong  Federal  l^dersmp;  the 
second  is  realistic  payment  arrangements;  and  the  third  is  effective 
parental  involvement.  ,  ,      _    _  ,    *  _ 

On  the  first  issue,  we  think  it  is  essential  that  the  Federal  Gov-, 
eminent  provide  leadership  on  the  issue  of  child  care  services.  This 
is  particularly  important  as  we  must  anticipate  an  evergrowing 
demand  for  services,  especially  among  those  least  able  to  afford  the 
full  costs.  In  order  to  prevent  the  wasteful  efforts  associated  with 
"reinventing  the  wheel,"  local  communities  need  access  to  a  net- 
work of  information  and  referral  services  and  technical  assistance. 

More  than  that,  constant  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
issue  of  ensuring  parental  access  to  needed  services.  The  cost  fac- 
tors inherent  in  addressing  this  need  require  careful  consideration. 
Existing  resources  should  be  utilized  fully;  on  one  level  this  in- 
cludes use  of  our  already  existing  centers,  clubs,  community-based 
organizations  and  school  facilities.  On  another  level  this  might  also 
include  an  increase  in  title  XX  funding  and  the  dependent  and 
child  care  tax  credit. 

On  the  second  broad  issue,  realistic  payment  arrangements,  we 
feel  that  the  social  cost  of  children  being  irft  alone,  endangering 
themselves  or  others,  is  too  great  to  be  ignored.  Child  care  must  be 
available  to  those  who  need  it,  and  parents  should  be  asked  to  pay 
only  what  they  can  afford.  When  resources  are  scarce,  targeting  of 
low-income  families  should  be  encouraged.  Those  who  are  part  of 
the  working  poor  must  not  be  excluded  from  service.  Therefore,  we 
strongly  recommend  that  fees  be  established  on  a  sliding  scale. 
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I  would  add  that  many  of  our  agencies  have  considerable  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  sliding  scales.  This  will  require  government 
subsidy— Federal,  State  and  local— support  through  private  philan- 
thropy, or  child  care  as  a  benefit  of  employment.  We  also  believe 
firmly  in  the  importance  of  children  of  differing  backgrounds 
having  the  oppoortunity  to  learn,  to  work,  and  to  play  together, 
and  we  think  that  this  concept  is  assisted  by  a  sliding  fee  scale. 

In  our  written  testimony,  we  have  addressed  in  considerable 
length  the  issue  of  parental  involvement  and  how  to  achieve  this, 
and  again  I  feel  that  our  agencies  "have  'considerable  experience  in 
addressing  this  issue. 

I  am  going  to  summarize  the  three  major  stages  that  we  think 
are  involved  in  helping  parents  become  involved  in  child  care  pro- 
grams. 

The  first  stage  has  to  do  with  developing  an  initial  commitment 
for  parents  to  work?together  with  child  care  providers.  The  next 
stage  involves  direct involvement  *of  parents  in  the  program  itself, 
and  the  third  stage  involves  supplementary  educational  opportuni- 
ties to  help  strengthen  the  family  unit.  I  think  we  have  spelled  out 
several  stages  in  writing.  I  won't  go  into  those  in  detail. 

.The  next  major  caveat  that  I  want  to  talk  about  is  program  con- 
tent. Louisa  explained  that  I  am  the  chairperson  of  the  Program 
Support  Group  of  the  National  Collaboration  for  Youth,  so  this  is 
an  issue  that  is  very  close  to  my  heart,  that  is,  program  content. 
We  believe  that  there  are  five  m^jor  characterisics  of  school-age 
child  care  programs,  and  we  are  basing  this  on  our  own  experience 
as  well  as  on  a  review  of  the  research  literature  on  this  topic. 

The  five  characteristics  of  programs,  as  we  see  them,  or  the  most 
important  characteristics,  are  that  the  program  must  be  consistent. 
Second,  it  must  have  qualified  staff  and  volunteers.  Third,  it  must 
be  safe.  Fourth,  it  must  be  educationally  enriching.  And  fifth,  it 
must  be,  or  should  be,  heterogeneous. 

On  the  issue  of  consistency,  we  think  that  children  need  a  home 
base  or  a  specified  place  where  they  can  go  during  the  after-school 
hours,  and  in  many  cases  in  the  before-school  hours  also,  a  place 
where  they  will  be  welcome,  wanted,  safe  and  cared  for,  and  where 
they  can  have  an  opportunity  to  explore  their  skills  and  interests. 

It  is  helpful  if  this  base  is  m  the  child's  neighborhood  or  at  least 
does  not  involve:  lengthy  transportation,  and,  again,  this  home  base 
could  be  in  a  variety  of  settings,  centers,  community-ba&id  organi- 
zations or  school  facilities. 

Second,  once  the  home  base  is  set,  we  think  that  the  single  most 
important  requirement  of  a  good  child  care  program  is  consistent, 
experienced,  caring  and  responsible  staff  and  volunteers.  In  our 
written  testimony  we  have  spelled  out  what  we  believe  would 
ensure  this  type  of  staff  and  volunteer  involvement,  and  I  will  sum- 
marize what  we  have  said  in  our  written  testimony. 

We  think  that  professional  staff  and  volunteer  involvement 
would  include  clear  job  descriptions,  prior  training  or  experience, 
orientation,  supervision,  ongoing  on-the-job  training,  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  the  work,  and  adequate  compensation. 

The  third  characteristic  of  program— and  this  may  be  at  risk  of 
stating  the  obvious,  but  we  think  it  is  important  to  note  for  the 
record  the  need  for  a  clean  and  safe  environment  for  the  provision 
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of  a  broad  range  of  activities  and  experiences  involved  in  school- 
age  child  care.  ^ 

Facilities  and  grounds  should  meet  State  and  local  requirements 
as  they  relate  to  general  safety,  sanitation,  physical  space  and 
health  requirements,  and  Federal  standards  as  appropriate. 

The  fourth  item  on  our  list  of  characteristics  of  program  is  that 
the  program  should  be  educationally  enriching,  that  is,  it  should  go 
beyond  custodial  care.  It  should  provide  opportunities  that  respond 
to  the  developmental  needs  of  school-age  children,  and  should  allow 
different  opportunities  for  different  age  groups.  We  have  expanded 
on  this  notion,  but  what  I  want  to  say  in  my  spoken  testimony  is 
that  we  think  the  content  of  the  program  should  include  recrea- 
tion, informal  education,  including  remedial  and  enrichment  educa- 
tion, and  opportunities  for  community  service,  which  also  provide 
opportunities  for  young  people  to  develop  leadership  skills. 

The  fifth  characteristic  of  programs  that  we  think  is  important  is 
that  the  programs  allow  heterogeneity.  A  good  program  will  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  young  people  to  learn,  work,  and  play  rath 
children  from  other  backgrounds,  racial,  ethnic,  and  economic. 

Chairman  Miller.  Let  me  interrupt  you.  Let  me  explain  our  sit- 
uation. We  have  a  vote  on  and  we  have  about  10  minutes  in  which 
I  can  sit  here  and  receive  testimony,  and  a*ter  that  we  lost  this 
room.  We  will  not  get  back  in  time  before  the  time  runs  out  on  the 
room.  Can  I  ask  if  you  could  just  curtail  your  testimony  there,  so 
that  we  can  give  Ella  and  Lori  a  quick  chance  to  testify?  My  apolo- 
gies. You  have  been  nice  enough  to  stick  with  us  for  these  few 
days,  but  that  is  what  is  going  to  happen.  I  have  no  control  over  it. 
The  vote  is  running  and  the  time  in  the  room  is  running,  and  that 
is  it.  My  apologies.  . 

[Prepared  statement  of  Louisa  Liddell  and  Jane  Quinn  followrj 
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Prepared  Statement  or  Louisa  Liddell,  Executive  Director,  Future  Homemaekm 
of  America,  and  JantQuinn,  Director  of  Pboq!^£^G^O^^ 
America,  Inc,  and  Chair,  Program  Support  Group  of  the  National  Collabora- 
tion for  Youth,  on  Behalf  of  the  Nattonal.Collaboration  for  Youth 

GOOD  MORNING.    MY  NAME  IS  LOUISA  LIDDELL.     I  AM  THE  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR  OF  FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS  OF  AMERICA.     I  AM  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JANE 
QUINN,  DIRECTOR  OF  PROGRAM  SERVICES. OF  GIRLS  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA,  AND 
CHAIR  OF  THE  PROGRAM  SUPPORT  GROUP  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COLLABORATION  FOR 
YOUTH  (NCY).    MR.  CHAIRMAN,  WE  ARE  HERE  TODAY  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
COLLABORATION  FOR  YOUTH,  AND  WE  WANT  TO  THANK  YOU  AND  THE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  TESTIFY  BEFORE  YOU  ON  THE  ISSUE  OF 
CHILD  CARE.    WE  WELCOME  THE  CHANCE  TO  SHARE  OUR  VIEWS  ON  CHILD  CARE 
AND  ON  IMPROVING  CHILD  CARE  SERVICES.    OUR  AGENCIES  HAV£  PROGRAMS 
AND  EXPERIENCE  SERVING  YOUNG  PEOPLE  IN  JUST  ABOUT  EVERY  AGE  GROUP. 
TODAY,  OUR  REMARKS  WILL  FOCUS  ON  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILDREN  (AGES  FIVE  TO 
THIRTEEN)  AND  ON  BEFORE-  AND  AFTER-SCHOOL  CHILD  CARE  PROGRAMS. 

THE  NATIONAL  COLLABORATION  FOR  YOUTH  IS  AN  AFFINITY  GROUP  OF  .THE 
NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  NATIONAL  VOLUNTARY  HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE 
ORGANIZATIONS,  INC.    THE  COLLABORATION  IS  COMPRISED  OF  FOURTEEN 
NATIONAL,  PRIVATE,  NONPROFIT  AGENCIES,  WHICH  SERVE  OVER  25  MILLION 
CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH  FROM  A  DIVERSE  AND  BROAD  CROSS  SECTION  OF  THIS 
NATION,  AND  FROM  ALL  ETHNIC,  RACIAL,  RELIGIOUS,  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL 
BACKGROUNDS. 

OUR  MEMBER  ORGANIZATIONS  COMPRISE  OVER  13,000  LOCAL  PROGRAM  UNITS 
AND  HAVE  DEEP  ROOTS  IN  THEIR  COMMUNITIES,  PROVIDING  PROGRAMS  AND 
SERVICES  DESIGNED  TO  FOSTER  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EACH  INDIVIDUAL 
TOWARD  A  PRODUCTIVE,  FULFILLING,  AND  RESPONSIBLE  ADULTHOOD.    WE  HAVE 
INVESTED  SUBSTANTIAL  HUMAN  AND  FINANCIAL  RESOURCES  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS 
OF  YOUTH  IN  OUR  COMMUNITIES.    THESE  FUNDS  ARE  ALMOST  ENTIRELY 
RAISED  FROM  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR .    THEY  CONSTITUTE  A  REAL  BASE  OF 
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COMMUNITY  SUPPORT.    W^  CITE  THESE  FACTS  TO  MAKE  CLEAR  THAT  OUR 

ORGANIZATIONS  PRESENT  VALUABLE  RESOURCES  THAT  CAN  BE  TAPPED  IN 

t 

COOPERATIVE  VENTURES,  WHEN  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  OFFERS  LEADERSHIP 
AND  CATALYTIC  FUNDING. 

HUNDREDS  OF  PROGRAMS  WE  HAVE  DEVELOPED  OVER  THE  PAST  SEVERAL  YEARS 
REFLECT  ObK  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  INCREASE  IN  THE  NUMBERS  OF  MOTHERS  OF 
SCHOOL-AGE  CHILDREN  WORKING  OUTSIDE  THE  HOME  AND  THE  RISING  NUMBER 
OF  CHILDREN  LIVING  IN  TWO -EMPLOY ED  PARENT  AND  SINGLE-PARENT  HOUSE- 
HOLDS.    BECAUSE  OF  OUR  VARIED  AND  EXTENSIVE  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN 
COMMUNITIES,  OUR  AGENCIES  WERE  THE  FIRST  TO  RESPOND  TO  THE  URGENT 
NEED  FOR  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE  DURING  NON-SCHOOL  HOURS. 

THE  BROAD  RANGE  OF  PROGRAMS  NCY  MEMBER  AGENCIES  OFFER  CHILDREN 
ASSURE  A  QUALITY  OF  SERVICE  WE  BELIEVE  CAN  BEST  BE  FCUND  IN  THE 
PRIVATE,  NONPROFIT,  VOLUNTARY  SECTOR,  WHICH  HAS,  THROUGH  ITS 
VOLUNTEER  LEADERSHIP,  STRONG  TIES,  COMMITMENT  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY  TO 
THE  COMMUNITY  IT  SERVES. 

OUR  LONG-TIME  CONCERN  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  OUR  COMMITMENT  TO  THEIR 
POSITIVE  DEVELOPMENT,  THE  NATURE  OF  OUR  VOLUNTARY  GOVERNANCE,  AND 
OUR  DEEP  ROOTS  IN  COMMUNITIES  MAKE  IT  POSSIBLE  FOR  OUR  AGENCIES  TO 
RESPOND  TO  THE  NEED  FOR  CONSISTENT  AND  SAFE  ENVIRONMENTS  FOR  THE 
CARE  OF  CHILDREN. 

I. 

THERE  ARE  A  NUMBER  OF  BROAD  ISSUES  THAT  MUST  BE  IN  THE  FOREFRONT  AS 
COMPREHENSIVE  CHILD  CARE  PLANS  ARE  DEVELOPED.     SOME  OF  THESE  ARE: 
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1.  IT  IS  ESSENTIAL  TO  HAVE  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  PROVIDE 
LEADERSHIP  ON  THEllSSUE  OF  CHILD  CARE  SERVICES.    THIS  IS  P*RTI^ 


SERVICES,  ESPECIALLY  AMONG  THOSE  LEAST  ABLE  TO  AFFORD  THE  FULL  COSTS. 
IN  OP^BR  TO  PREVENT  THE  WASTEFUL  EFFORTS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  "RE- INVENTING 
THE  WHEEL,"  LOCAL  COMMUNITIES  NEED  ACCESS  TO  A  NETWORK  OF  INFORMATION 
AND  REFERRAL  SERVICES  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE.    MORE  THAN  THAT, 
CONSTANT  CONSIDERATION  MUST  BE  GIVEN  TO  THE  ISSUE  OF  ENSURING. 
PARENTAL  ACCESS  TO  NEEDED  SERVICES.    THE  COST  FACTORS  INHERENT  IN 
ADDRESSING  THIS  NEED  REQUIRE  CAR5FUL  CONSIDERATION.  EXISTING 
RESOURCES  SHOULD  BE  UTILIZED  FULLY;  ON  ONE  LEVEL  THIS  INCLUDES- USE 
OF  OUR  ALREADY  EXISTING  CENTERS,  CLUBS,  COMMUNITY- BASED  ORGANIZATIONS 
AND  SCHOOL  FACILITIES.    ON  ANOTHER  LEVEL  THIS  MIGHT  ALSO  INCLUDE  AN 
INCREASE  IN  TITLE  XX  FUNDING  AND  THE  DEPENDENT  AND  CHILD  CARE  TAX 
CREDIT.  / / 


2.  VTHE  SOCIAL  COST  OF  CHILDREN  LEFT  ALONE,  AFRAID,  ENDANGERING 
THEMSELVES  OR  OTHERS,  IS  TOO  GREAT  TO  BE  IGNORED.     CHILD  CARE  MUST  BE 
AVAILABLE  TO  THOSE  WHO  NEED  IT,  AND  PARENTS  SHOULD  BE  ASKED  TO  PAY 
ONLY  WHAT  THEY  CAN  AFFORD.     WHEN  RESOURCES  ARE  SCARCE,  TARGETING 
OF  LOW  INCOME  FAMILIES  SHOULD  BE  ENCOURAGED.     THOSE  WHO  ARE  PART  OF 
THE  WORKING  POOR  MUST  NOT  BE  EXCLUDED  FROM  SERVICE.    THEREFORE,  We/ 
STRONGLY  RECOMMEND  THAT  FEES  BE  ESTABLISHED  ON  A  SLIDING  SCALE. ^THIS 
WILL  REQUIRE  GOVERNMENT  SUBSIDY  (FEDERAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL),  SUPPORT 
THROU"    PRIVATE  PHILANTHROPY,  OR  CHILD  CARE  AS  A  BENEFIT  OF  EMPLOY- 
MENT.    WE  ALSO  BELIEVE  FIRMLY  IN  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CHILDREN  OF 


CULARLY  IMPORTj 


|AS  WE  MUST  ANTICIPATE  AN  EVER-GROWING  DEMAND  FOR 
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DIFFERING  BACKGROUNDS  HAVING  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  LEARN,  TO  WORK,  AND 

TO  PLAY  TOGETHER J  WHICH  IS  ALSO  ASSISTED  BY  A  SLIDING  FEE  SCALE. 

f 

3.    PARENT  INVOLVEMENT  AND  PARTICIPATION  IN  PROGRAMS  CAN  GREATLY 
ENHANCE  THE  QUALITY  OF  ANY  CHILD  CARE  PROGRAM.    PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT 
CAN  LEAD  TO  BENEFITS  WELL  BEYOND  PROGRAM  QUALITY,  ESPECIALLY    IF  A 
PROGRESSION  OF  INVOLVEMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  ARE  MADE  AVAILABLE  TO  PARENTS. 
FOR  EXAMPLE: 

•  INITIAL  FOCUS:  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PARENTAL  COMMITMENT 

-  PARENTS'  HANDBOOK  TO  ESTABLISH  CLEAR  EXPECTATIONS 
FOR  BOTH  AGENCY  AND  PARENT 

-  ONGOING  CO»WNICATIOH  WITH  PARENTS  THROUGH  NEWS- 
LETTERS AND  MEMO'S,  ABOUT  ACTIVITIES,  POLICIES,  _ 
AND  CHILD'S  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

-  PARENTAL  FEEDBACK  ABOUT  PROGRAMS  (EVALUATION) 

-  PARENTS'  ORIENTATION'  MEETING 

-  COMMUNITY  RESOURCE  INFORMATION 

•  NEXT  STEP:  DIRECT  INVOLVEMENT  OF  PARENTS  IN  PROGRAM 

-  FAMILY  ACTIVITIES 

-  PARENT  NIGHTS 

-  PARENTS  SERVING  ON  PROGRAM  ADVISORY  GROUPS  (FOR  INPUT) 

-  VOLUNTEER  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  FINALLY,  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  TO  HELP  STRENGHTHBN 
THE  FAMILY  UNIT 

-  PARENTING  COURSES 

-  MINI -WORKSHOPS  (ONE  SESSION)  ON  TOPICS  SUCH  A$  VALUES, 
DRUGS,  PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN,  EFFECTIVE  COMMUNICATION 
AND  DISCIPLINE 
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ii. 

IN  PLANNING  ANY  PROGRAM  OF  CHILD  CARE,  CAREFUL  ATTENTION  MUST  BE 
PAID  TO  BASIC  CHARACTERISTICS  THAT  SHOULD  BE  PRESENT,  WHATEVER  THE 
SPECIFIC  SETTING  OR  MANNER  OF  FUNDING.    SOME  OF  THESE  ARE: t 

1.    A  "HOME  BASE"  OR  SPECIFIC  PLACE  WHERE  CHILDREN  KNOW  THEY 
WILL  BE  WELCOME  AND  WANTED  EACH  DAY,  AND  WHERE  THEY  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 
AND  CARED  FOR,  AND  WHERE  THEY  CAN  EXPLORE  THEIR  INTERESTS  AND  SKILLS. 
IT  IS  HELPFUL  IF  THE  BASE  IS  IN  THE  CHILD'S  NEIGHBORHOOD  OR  AT 
LEAST  DOES  NOT  INVOLVE  LENGTHY  TRANSPORTATION.    THIS  "HOME  BASE" 
CAN  BE  IN  A  VARIETY  OF  SETTINGS:    CENTERS;  COMMUNITY- BASED  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS; AS  WELL  AS  SCHOOL  FACILITIES.    THE  "HOME  BASE"  SHOULD  BE 
A  PLACE  WHERE  A  CHILD  CAN  MOVE  FREELY,  DISCHARGE  ENERGY,  FEEL  FREE 
TO  EXPLORE,  MAKE  DIFFERENT  CHOICES  ON  DIFFERENT  DAYS  -  ALL  THE' WHILE 
IN  A  SAFE,  FAMILIAR  "HOME  BASE." 

2.    ONCE  THE  "HOME  BASE"  IS  SET,  THE  SINGLE,  MOST  IMPORTANT 
REQUIREMENT  OF  A  GOOD  CHILD  CARE  PROGRAM  IS  CONSISTENT,  EXPERIENCED, 
CARING  AND  RESPONSIBLE  STAFF  AND  VOLUNTEERS  WHO  UNDERSTAND  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  CAN  SERVE 
AS  ROLE  MODELS.    TO  ASSURE  THIS,  WE  SUGGEST  THE  FOLLOWING: 
•    CLEARLY  WRITTEN  POSITION  DESCRIPTIONS,  INCLUDING 
DUTIES,  SKILLS  REQUIRED,  AND  QUALITIES  WANTED; 
•  KNOWLEDGE/UNDERSTANDING  OF  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 
PRINCIPLES;  CHILDREN'S  PLAY  ACTIVITIES;  WORKING 
WITH  GROUPS;  SETTING  GOALS;  EFFECTIVE  DISCIPLINE 
TECHNIQUES  THAT  STRESS  TEACHING  AND  NOT  PUNISHMENT 
AND  ARE  NONVIOLENT  IN  APPROACH,  BOTH  PHYSICALLY  AND 
MENTALLY;  FIRST  AID 
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-  SKILLS  -  THE  ABILITY  TO  COMMUNICATE  AND  LISTEN, 
LEAD  ACTIVITIES,  BUILD  RELATIONSHIPS,  SET  LIMITS, 
AND  ENFORCE  THEM  FIRMLY  AND  WITH  CARE;  WORK  KITH' 
DIVERSE  POPULATIONS 

-  ATTITUDES  -  AN  ENCOURAGER  OF  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR 
RATHER  THAN  CRITICUER  OF  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR; 
ACCEPTANCE  OF  CHILDREN  AS  CAPABLE  HUMAN  BEINGS, 
ABLE  TO  MAKE  DECISIONS,  GROW  AND  LEARN  FOR  THEM- 
SELVES; A  STRONG  SENSE  OF  SELF-WORTH;  COMFORTABLE 
WITH  CHILDREN  AND  TAKING  PART  IN  THEIR  ACTIVITIES; 
ADAPTABLE;  GOAL-ORIENTED;  NURTURING  AND  UNDERSTANDING 

•  ORIENTATION  FOR  NEW  STAFF 

•  ONGOING  SUPERVISION  BY  STAFF  WHO  HAVE  KNOWLEDGE  ABOUT  " 
DEVELOPMENTAL  GOALS  FOR  LEADERS  AS  WELL  AS  CHILDREN; 

ARE  WELL-ORGANIZED;  HAVE  THE  ABILITY  TO  ASSESS  STRENGTHS 
AND  AREAS  THAT  NEED  IMPROVEMENT ;  GOOD  INTERPERSONAL  SKILLS; 
CHILD  BEHAVIOR  MANAGEMENT  TECHNIQUES;  AND  SKILLS  IN  EVAL- 
UATING PERFORMANCE  OF  CHILD  CARE  WORKERS 

•  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ONGOING  AND  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING 

•  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  CHILD  CARE  WORKER  AND  HIS/HER  PROFES- 
SIONAL ROLE  AND  SATISFACTORY  COMPENSATION 

3.    TO  MAKE  SURE  THAT  IT  DOES  NOT  GO  WITHOUT  SAYING,  WE  WANT 
TO  STATE,  FOR  THE  RECORD,  THE  NEED  FOR  A  CLEAN  AND  SAFE  ENVIRONMENT 
FOR  THE  PROVISION  OF  A  BROAD  RANGE  OF  ACTIVITIES  AND  EXPERIENCES  FOR 
CHILDREN  WHO  ARE  IN  THE  PROGRAM. 
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•  FACILITIES  AND  GROUNDS  SHOULD  MEET  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
REQUIRB'*NTS,  AS  THEY  RELATE  TO  GENERAL  SAFETY,  SANI- 
TATION, PHYSICAL  SPACE,  AND  HEALTH  REQUIREMENTS,  AAD 
FEDERAL  STANDARDS  AS  APPROPRIATE 

•  IN  REVIEWING  POTENTIAL  SITES,  SAFETY,  CLEANLINESS  AND 
MAINTENANCE  CAPABILITY  SHOULD  BE  CONSIDERED.     IN  ADDI- 
TION, THERE  MUST  BE  ACCESSIBILITY  TO  TOILET  FACILITIES, 
STORAGE  AN0  KITCHEN  FACILITIES  AND  AN  AREA  TO  ISOLATE 
SICK  CHILDREN.    ACCESS  fO  EMERGENCY  SERVICES  IS  ALSO 

important 

4.     AN  OPTIMUM  CHILD  CARE  PROGRAM  GOES  BEYOND  SAFETY  AND 
CUSTODIAL  CARE.     IT  PROVIDES  OPPORTUNITIES  THAT  RESPOND  TO  THE"  DEVE- 
LOPMENTAL NEEDS  OF  SCHOOL-AGED  CHILDREN.    ANY  CENTER  HAS  TO  BE' ABLE 
TO  PROVIDE  DIFFERENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE  DIFFERENT  AGE  GROUPS 
WITHIN  ITS  PROGRAM,  ALLOWING,  IF  COURSE,  FOR  OVERLAPPING  INTERESTS 
AND  CROSS -AGE  ACTIVITIES.    THERE  SHOULD  BE  RECREATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
SUCH  AS  INDIVIDUAL  SPORTS,  TEAM  SPORTS  AND  GAMES,  AND  CULTURAL 
ENRICHMENT  THAT  MAY  BE  FOUND  IN  CRAFT  WORK,  MUSIC  GROUPS,  DANCING, 
MULTICULTURAL  PROGRAMS  (AVAILABLE  THROUGH  MOST  YOUTH  AGENCIES).  " 
A  SPACE  FOR  QUIET  TIME,  READING,  TUTORING,  AND  VALUES  EDUCATION  IS 
ESSENTIAL.    AS  CHILDREN  MOVE  TOWARD  ADOLESCENCE,  IT  IS  PARTICULARLY 
IMPORTANT  THAT  THERE  BE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  COMMUNITY  SERVICE.  AGAIN, 
YOUTH  AGENCiES  ARE  REPLETE  WITH  EXAMPLES  OF  GOOD  PROGRAMS  THAT  ENABLE 
A  YOUNG  PERSON  TO  DEVELOP  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  SELF-ESTEEM  BY  DOING 
FOR  OTHERS.    SUCH  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  OPPORTUNITIES  ARE  ALSO  A  MEANS  OF 
LEARNING  ABOUT  LEADERSHIP  SKILLS  AND  IDENTIFYING  WITH  THE  LARGER 
SOCIETY. 
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S.    A  GOOD  PROGRAM  WILL  PROVIDE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
TO  LEARN,  WORK  AND  PLAY  WITH  CHILDREN  FROM  OTHER  BACKGROUNDS  - 
RACIAL,  ETHNIC  AND  ECONOMIC.    GIVEN  A  NEIGHBORHOOD  SETTING f  THIS  WILL 
DEPEND  TO  A  CONSIDERABLE  EXTENT  ON  THE  REALITY  OF  DIVERSITY  IN  THE 
SCHOOL  AHD  NEIGHBORHOOD;  HOWEVER,  EVERY  EFFORT  SHOULD  BE  EXPENDED  TO 
KEEP  THE  PLURALISTIC  VALUES  OF  OUR  COUNTRY  IN  PRIORITY  POSITION  AS 
PROGRAMS  ARE  DESIGNED.     STAFF  AND  VOLUNTEERS  SHOULD  REFLECT  THE 
DIVERSITY  OF  THE  POPULATION  SERVED. 

III. 

FINALLY,  WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  UNDERSCORE  THAT  THERE  ARE  MANY  BENEFITS 
TO  RELYING  ON  THE  VOLUNTARY,  NOT-FOR-PROFIT  SECTOR  AS  THE  PROVIDERS  OF 
CHILD  CARE  SERVICES.    AMONG  THESE  ARE: 

•  COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT  ON  POLICY-MAKING  BODIES  TO 
ASSIST  IN  ASSESSMENT  OF  CHILD  CARE  NEEDS  AND  IN 
PLANNING/EVALUATION  OF  PROGRAMS.     INDEED,  THIS 
MEANS  COMMUNITY  OWNERSHIP  OF  THE  PROGRAM  BECAUSE 
IT  IS  TRULY  VOLUNTEER  GOVERNED. 

•  BY  VIRTUE  OF  THEIR  TAX  EXEMPT  STATUS,  THE  BOTTOM 
LINE  FOR  NONPROFIT  AGENCIES  IS  ACCOUNTABILITY 

TO  THE  COMMUNITY,  TO  PROVIDE  QUALITY  SERVICE  AT  A 
REASONABLE  COST,  PARTICULARLY  FOR  THOSE  OF  LIMITED 
INCOME 

•  YOUTH  AGENCIES  HAVE  EXPERIENCE  IN  DEVELOPING  AND 
CARRYING  OUT  A  WIDE  RANGE  OF  SUCCESSFUL  PROGRAMS 

FOR  YOUTH  DEVELOPMENT  AND  CULTURAL  ENRICHMENT.  ACTI- 
VITIES ARE  DESIGNED  TO  ENHANCE  PHYSICAL,  MENTAL  AND 
SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT. 
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•  THES5  AGENCIES  HAVE  A  LONG  HISTORY  OF  PROVIDING 
SERVICES  TO  YOUTH  AND  FAMILIES  FROM  DIVERSE  POPU- 
LATIONS -  ETHNIC,  RACIAL,  RURAL/URBAN,  SOCIOECONOMIC 
AND  RELIGIOUS.  ' 

•  THE  NOT-FOR-PROFIT  SECTOR  HAS  THE  CAPABILITY  AND 
EXPERIENCE  TO  OPERATE  IN  A  VARIETY  OF  SETTINGS,  E.G., 
COMMUNITY  CENTERS,  SCHOOLS,  CHURCHES,  HOUSING  PROJECTS, 
AS  WELL  AS  IN  THEIR  OWN  AGENCY  FACILITIES. 

•  THERE  IS  A»TRADITION  OF  ADVOCACY,  IN  WHICH  YOUTH 
AGENCIES  SERVE  AS  A  VEHICLE  WHERE  PARENTS  CAN 
COLLECTIVELY  VOICE  THEIR  CONCERNS' FOR  THE  WELL-BEING 

OF  THEIR. CHILDREN-AND  THE  QUALITY  OF  CHILD  CARE  SERVICES 
THEY  WOULD  LIKE. 

•  VOLUNTARY  AGENICES  TEND  TO  UTILIZE. THE  COLLABORATIVE  STYLE 
OF  WORK  -  AN  APPROACH  THAT  INVOLVES  YOUTH  AGENCIES,  THE 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM,  PUBLIC  SOCIAL  AGENCIES,  AND,  IN  SOME  CASES. 
THE  BUSINESS  COMMUNITY.    COMMUNITY- WIDE  COLLABORATION  CAN 
ENCOURAGE  THESE  VARIOUS  SECTORS  TO  CONDUCT  A  COLLECTIVE 
ASSESSMENT  OF  GAPS  IN  SERVICE  AND  DEVELOP  A  COMPREHENSIVE 
SERVICE  SYSTEM  THAT  ENSURES  THE  BEST  USE  OF  LIMITED 
RESOURCES. 

WE  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  PROVIDE  INFORMATION  REGARDING  PROGRAMS 
BEING  OPERATED  BY  OUR  MEMBER  AGENCIES.     IN  ADDITION,  MANY  OF  OUR 
ORGANIZATIONS  ARE  REPRESENTED  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  AND  THE  STAFF  OF 
THESE  AGENCIES  WOULD  BE  PLEASED  TO  WORK  WITH  YOU  AS  TKS  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  DEVELOPS  THE  ISSUE  FURTHER. 

AGAiN,  WE  THANK  YOU  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  TESTIFY  AND 
STAND  READY  TO  ASSIST  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  IN  ANY  WAY  WE  CAN. 
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STATEMENT  OF  LORI  WEINSTEIN,  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  ADVO- 
CACY PROJECT  FOR  FAMILY  DAY  CARE,  THE  CHILDREN'S 
FOUNDATION 

Ms.  Weinstein.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Lori  Weinstein,  di- 
rector of  the  National  Family  Day  Care  Project  of  the  Children  s 
Foundation.  I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  present  tes- 
timony to  your  committee  today  on  behalf  of  the  family  day  care 
profession. 

I  am  also  joined  by  the  National  Association  for  Family  Day 
Care  as  well  as  more  than  100  State  and  local  family  day  care  asso- 
ciations in  commending  the  efforts  of  this  committee  long  effort  to 
represent  the  child  care  profession  in  its  year  to  look  at  length  at 
family  day  care.  .  _ 

I  am  going  to  try  to  move  through  this  very  quickly.  As  the  num- 
bers of  working  women  with  young  children  continue  to  rise,  the 
home-based  child  care  field  continues  to  grow  in  order  to  meet  our 
country's  and  our  community's  child  care  needs. 

As  our  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  seek  to  create  poli- 
cies and  develop  programs  which  meet  the  child  care  needs  of 
working  families,  family  day  care  providers  are  expanding  their 
programs  to  care  for  infants,  toddlers,  before  and  after  school,  and 
special  needs  children.  We  truly  have  been  slow  to  recognize  family 
day  care  for  what  it  is,  the  heart  of  this  country's  child  care  profes- 
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Nationally  an  estimated  1.5  to  2  million  women  work  as  familj 
day-care  providers  in  their  own  homes  providing  daily  care  to  more 
than  6  million  children. 

Family  day  care  accounts  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  outrOt- 
home  care  in  this  country.  For  children  under  the  age  of  2,  this 
percentage  increases  dramatically.  m 

Each  time  a  family  day  care  provider  leaves  her  profession,  the 
jobs  of  an  average  of  four  additional  women,  those  who  use  family 
day  care  for  their  own  children,  are  placed  in  jeopardy.  • 

Yet,  despite  the  importance  of  family  day  care  to  our  child  care 
system,  there  are  numerous  problems  which  affect  the  profession 
and  therefore  severely  diminish  its  ability  to  function  effectively. 
Day  care  providers  are  underpaid,  often  making  significantly  less 
than  minimum  wage.  Yet  the  supply  and  demand  market  leaves 
them  unable  to  charge  more  than  the  parents  are  able  to  pay  and 
probably  the  greatest  problem  affecting  the  home  day  care  profes- 
sion today  is  the  fact  that  nearly  75  percent  of  all  home  day  care 
remains  underground  and  unregulated. 

This  not  only  results  in  professionalization  but  also  greatly  re- 
stricts the  accessibility  of  the  day  care  market  to  working  parents, 
to  information  and  referral  agencies  and  to  other  child  care  sup- 
ports. 

Home  day  care  also  suffers  disproportionately  from  Federal, 
State,  and  local  budget  cuts.  Statewide  cuts  in  title  XX  can  often 
mean  the  elimination  of  family  day  care  from  the  title  XX  reim- 
bursement program  or  a  reduction  or  freeze  in  reimbursement 
rates. 
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Training  funds,  once  available  for  family  day?  care  through  not 
just  title  XX,  but  other  organizations,  have  been  virtually  eliminate 
eo. 

Most  important  in  this  configuration  of  training  is  the  fact  that 
regulatory  agencies  are  without  funding  to  train  providers  and/or 
to  monitor  homes. 

Certainly  the  perpetuation  of  the  baby  sitting  stereotype  contin- 
ues to  tarnish  the  image  of  family  day  care,  while  also  restricting 
the  professional  development  of  the  field. 

Today  truly  the  future  of  home  day  care  rests  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  profession.  Family  day  care  has  reached  a  critical  junc- 
ture in  its  development  and,  while  it  is  now  recognized  for  its  role 
as  the  primary  caretaker  in  a  very  fragmented  child  care  system, 
both  public  and  private  support  have  done  little  to  address  the  tre- 
mendous need  for  the  development  of  a  profession  that  is  informal- 
ly trained  and  organized  and  largely  underground. 

Current  programs  such  as  the  child  care  food  program  and  title 
XX  have  been  instrumental  in  helping  to  organize  a  portion  of  tht 
family  day  care  field,  but  they  do  not  address  the  need  for  now  pro- 
grams targeted  at  overall  professional  development. 

Cutbacks  in  both  programs  in  recent  years  have  further  Limited 
their  effectiveness. 

Great  changes,  dramatic  changes  within  the  child  care  field, 
which  include  the  rapid  influx  of  infants  as  well  as  school-age  chil- 
dren into  the  child  care  market  have  p*-ced  increased  demands  on 
providers  to  take  children  that  they  often  feel  ill-prepared  to  care 
for. 

Employer-sponsored  child  care  rarely  includes  family  day  care  in 
its  day  care  programs  for  employees.  Tax  credits  benefit  parents 
who,  regardless  of  the  credit,  are  unable  to  pay  more. 

Chairman  Miller.  Have  you  ever  been  under  pressure  before? 

Ms.  Weinstein.  In  short,  while  the  demand  f  jr  child  care  contin- 
ues to  grow,  the  availability  of  resources  to  pro  lote  greater  profes- 
sional development  has  been  shrinking,  and  it  i*  really  critical  that 
the  Federal  Government  take  the  lead  in  expanding  existing  pro- 
grams and  developing  new  ones  at  this  very  important  juncture  in 
the  life  of  our  child  care  system  and  truly  in  our  family  day  care 
system. 

Our  recommendations,  as  are  enumerated  in  our  written  testimo- 
ny, focus  on  the  expansion  of  training  opportunities  for  family  day 
care,  the  expansion  of  existing  services,  including  title  XX  in  the 
child  care  food  program,  the  inclusion  of  family  day  care  in  all  Fed- 
eral initiatives  which  must  include  things  like  sick  child  care, 
school-age  child  care. 

I  would  like  to  add  at  this  point  the  fact  that  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment looks  at  and  addresses  the  growing  training  needs  for 
child  care  and  for  family  day  care,  they  should  certainly  take  into 
consideration  not  just  existing  organizations  which  administer 
family  day  care  programs  oi*  networks,  but  they  should  look  at  the 
whole  variety  of  family  day  care  systems,  including  family  day  care 
associations,  organizations,  informally  organized  networks,  systems, 
and  the  other  myriad  ways  in  which  family  day  care  is  very  infor- 
mally organized. 
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The  rest  of  my  remarks  spoke  to  the  problems  that  we  continue 
to  see  at  the  national  level,  as  well  as  the  State  and  local  levels 
with  regard  to  licensing  and  the  regulatory  problems.  I  want  to 
give  everyone  a  chance  to  testify  and  I  would  be  more  than  happy 
to  answer  any  questions  at  some  later  date  that  your  committee 
might  have  on  regulations. 

Chairman  Miller.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Lori  Weinstein  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  op  Lori  Weinstew,  Director,  National  Advocacy  Project 
for  Family  Day  Care,  The  Children's  Foundation 

My  name  is  Lori  Weinstein  and  I  am  Director  of  the 
National  Family  Day  Care  Advocacy  Project  of  The  Children's 
Foundation*    I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
present  testimony  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth 
and  Families  on  behalf  of  the  family  day  care  profession*  I 
am  joined  by  the  National  Association  For  Family  Day  Care,  a 
national  membership  organisation  of  providers,  and  more  than 
one  hundred  state  and  local  day  care  associations  located 
throughout  the  country,  in  commending  the  efforts  of  this 
committee  to  represent  the  home-baaed  child  care  field  during 
its  year  long  focus  on  child  care.    This  recognition  by  the 
Select  Committee  in  its  attempts  to  identify  strategies  for 
expanding  and  enhancing  the  child  care  market  is  cm  important 
indication  to  the  nearly  two  million  women  in  this  country 
who  care  for  other  women's  children,  in  their  own  homes,  that 
family  day  care  is  finally  receiving  the  important  attention 
that  it  deserves. 

The  Children's  Foundation  is  a  national  advocacy  organi- 
zation which  was  established  in  1969  as  an  educational  and 
charitable  institution.    while  the  work  of  the  Foundation  has 
changed  over  the  years,  the  focus  has  remained  the  same?  to 
provide  a  national  voics  for  women  and  children  on  issues  of 
broad  social  .->ad  economic  significance. 

The  early  work  of  The  childran's  Foundation  included 
efforts  to  initiate,  imprcve,  expert  and  cioni*r.r  the  opera- 
tion of  federal  food  assistance  programs  for  children  and 
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their  families.    As  a  result*  new  laws  ar.d  regulations  were 
written ,  and  new  programs  developed,  making  it  possible  for 
more  than  20  million  children  and  families  to  participate  in 
a  variety  of  food  related  programs. 

Hore  recently,  activities  of  the  Foundation  have  focused 
upon  efforts  to  expand  and  improve  available  child  care, 
offer  citizen  education  and  voter  information  to  children  and 
their  families,  and  promote  greater  enforcemenc  of  child  sup- 
port statutes  and  agreements. 

The  National  Advocacy  Project  for  Family  Day  Care  offers 
information,  technical  assistance,  *nd  professional  support 
to  organizations,  associations  and  family  day  care  providers 
across  the  country.    It  encourages  caregivers  to  both  improve 
their  skills  and  advocate  on  behalf  of  their  profession, 
thereby  strengthening  their  position  and  that  of  other  low- 
paid  women  workers  in  our  society.    The  Project  has  also  con- 
centrated on  expanding  Dublic  awareness  of  the  family  day 
care  profession  through  its  representation  of  the  profession 
nationally,  and  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

The  National  Association  For  Family  Day  Care  began  as 
an  advisory  panel  to  The  Children's  Foundation,  in  1978.  In 
1981  NAT  DC  was  launch  as  «:  national  membership  organization, 
representing  the  family  day  caxa  profession,    currently,  more 
than  one  thousand  active  day  care  providers  i,i  forty-eight 
staves  are  member?  of  the  national  association. 
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FAMILY  DAY  CARE  IS  THE  HEART  OF  OUR  CHILD  CARE  SYSTEM 

The  rapidly  increasing  numbers  of"  women  with  young 
children  currently  in  the  work  force  are  well  documented. 
The  latest  U.S.  Labor  Department  statistics  show  that  52.1 
percent  of  women  with  children  under  six  years  old  are  in  the 
labor  force.    This  figure  has  risen  steadily  since  1980  when 
it  stood  at  46.8%.    According  to  the  Labor  Department,  women 
with  children  under  the  age  of  three ,  accounted  for  the  most 
significant  part  of  this  increase.    Overall,  more  than  nine 
million  preschool  children  nationwide  have  mothers  who  work. 

The  need  for  affordable  quality  child  care  continues  to 
grow  at  an  unprecedented  rate.    In  addition  to  care  for  in- 
fante, toddlers  and  preschoolers ,  millions  of  school  age  chil-« 
dren  are  in  need  of  before  and  after  school  care.    With  well 
over  60%  of  mothers  of  school  age  children  working  outside  of 
the  home  the  latchkey  problem  compounds  our  national  child 
care  crisis. 

As  the  numbers  of  working  women  with  young  children  con- 
tinue to  rise,  the  home-based  child  care  field  continues  to 
grow  in  order  to  meet  our  country's  and  our  communities1  child 
care  needs.    As  our  federal,  state  and  local  governments  seek 
to  create  policy  and  develop  programs  to  meet  the  child  care 
needs  of  working  families,  family  day  care  providers  are 
expanding  their  programs  to  care  for  infants,  toddlers,  before 
and  after  school,  and  special  needs,  children. 
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•  Nationally  an  estimated  1>5  to  2  million 
vocon  work  as  family  day  cara  providers  in 
thair  own  homes  providing  daily  cara  to 
mora  than  six  Million  children, 

•  Family  day  cara  accounts  for  at  least  2/3 
of  all  out  of  hows  child  care  in  this 
country*    For  children  under  the  age  of 
two  this  percentage  increases  dramatically. 

•  Each  time  a  family  day  cara  Provider  leaves 
the  profession,  the  jobs  of  an  average  of 
four  additional  women  (those  who  use  family 
day  cara  for,  their  own  children)  are  placed 
in  jeopardy ♦ 

We  have  been  slow  to  recognize  family  day  care  for  what 
it  truly  is;  the  heart  of  our  country's  child  care  system: 
Infants:    With  more  than  40%  of  mothers  with  children  under 
the  age  of  one  in  the  work  force,  there  has  been  a  dramatic 
rise  in  the  numbers  of  infants  in  out  of  home  care.  Preliminary 
estimates  of  The  Children1 s  Foundation  indicate  that  as  many  as 
90%  of  all  infants  in  out  of  home  care  are  in  family  day  care 


Before  and  After  School:    Ttoe  National  Day  Care  Home  Study 
iound  that  family  day  care  represented  the  most  "prevalent 
mode  of  care  for  tiw  1.5  million  school  children  between  6  and 
13  whose  parents  work".    In  recent  years,  14  states  have  insti- 
tuted regulations  for  *the  before  and  after  school  chilaren 
inclusion  in  family  day  care  homes  and  another  ten  states  are 
considering  making  a  similar  change* 
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Special  Needs  Children t  Increasingly ,  states  are  looking  to 
family  day  care  as  the  most  appropriate  setting  for  the  care 
of  developmentally  delayed,  physically  and/or  emotionally 
handicapped  young  children.  In  addition,  family  day  care  is 
often  used  by  protective  service  agencies  as  an  intervention 
strategy  in  cases  of  suspected  or  known  child  abuse  or  neglect. 

WHY  PARENTS  CHOOSE  FAHTbi  DAY  CARE 

Parents  use  family  day  care  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
Day  Care  Providers  offer  important  benefits  such  as  flexible 
hours,  close  proximity  to  a  child's  home,  a  homelike  environ- 
ment, and  small  group  size,  in  addition,  family  day  care  may 
cost  less  than  half  that  of  center-based  care. 

Family  Day  Care  is  particularly  appealing  to  many 
parents  because  providers  are  able  to  take  into  account  the 
special  needs  of  working  parents  and/or  their  children. 

Yet,  despite  the  importance  of  family  day  care  to  our 
child  care  system,  the  profession  is  with  numerous  problems 
that  severely  diminish  its  ability  to  function  eff actively. 


•  Family  day  care  providers  are  under  paid, 
often  making  significantly  less  than  mini- 
mum wage.    Yet  a  supply  and  demand  market 
leaves  them  unable  to  charge  more  than 
parents  are  able  to  pay. 
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Nearly  75%  of  home  day  care  remains  under- 
ground and  unregulated*    This  not  only 
results  in  professional  isolation  but  also 
greatly  restricts  accessibility  of  the  day 
care  market  to  working  parents,  and  to 
information  and  referral  agencies* 

Home  Day  Care  suffers  disproportionately 
from  federal .  state  and  local  hudflnt  cuts. 
State-wide  cuts  in  Title  XX  can  often  mean 
the  elimination  of  day  care  homes  from  the 
Title  XX  rtinfrurntBlMmfc  program,  or  a 
reduction/fr««!»«  in  rn^hnrMmmt-.  rates. 

Training  funds  once  available  for  family 
dav  care  through  Title  XX  and  other  pro- 
grama  have  been  virtually  eliminated. 
Regulatory  agencies  are  without  funding 
to  train  providers  or  monitor  homes* 

The  perpetuation  of  the  "babysitting" 
stereotype  continues  to  tarnish  the  image- 
of  family  day  care  while  also  restricting 
the  professional  development  of  the  field. 

Family  Day  Care  is  a  home  occupation  where 
both  personal  and  professional  lives  inter- 
sect*   Hot  only  does  this  fact  make  it  dif- 
ficult in  reaching  the  profession,  but  it 
ilso  creates  community  problems  with  auch 
things  as  prohibitive  zoning  ordinances 
restrictive  covenants* 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  FAMILY  DAY  CARE  RESTS  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 

PROFESSION 

Family  day  care  has  reached  a  critical  juncture  in  its 
development.    While  it  ie  now  recognized  for  its  role  as  the 
primary  caretaker  in  our  fragmented  child  care  system,  both 
public  and  private  support  have  done  little  to  address  the 
tremendous  need  for  the  development  of  a  profession  that  is 
informally  trained  and  organized,  and  largely  underground. 
While  current  programs  such  as  the  Child  Care  Food  Program 
and  Title  XX  Social  Services  Block  Grant  have  been  instru- 
mental in  helping  to  organize  a  small  portion  of  the  family 
day  care  field  they  do  not  address  the  need  for  new  programs 
targeted  at  overall  professional  development.    Cutbacks  in 
both  programs  in  recent  years  have  further  limited  their  effec- 
tiveness • 

Changes  within  the  child  care  field  (i.e.  the  rapid- 
influx  of  infanta  and  school-age  children  into  the  child  care 
market)  have  placed  increased  demands  on  providers  to  take 
children  that  they  often  feel  ill  equipped  to  care  for. 
Employer  sponsored  child  care  rarely  includes  family  day  care 
in  its  day  care  programs  for  employees.    Tax  credits  benefit 
parents  who,  regardless  of  the  credit,  are  unable  to  pay  more 
for  child  care*    Regulatory  agencies  offer  little  if  any  incen- 
tives to  providers  for  becoming  regulated. 

In  short,  while  the  demand  for  child  care  continues  to 
grow,  the  availability  of  resources  to  promote  greater  pro- 
fessional development  has  been  shrinking,    it  is  critical 
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that  the  federal  government  take  the  lead  in  expanding 
existing  programs  and  developing  new  ones. 


WHAT  CAM  BE  DONE 

•  Expand  existing  federal  programs  for  child  care 
rtuch  as  Title  XX  and  -the  Child  Care  Food  Program. 
Increase  -Title  XX  wxth  an  earmark  for  day  care. 
Title  XX  funds  not  only  help  defray  the  costs 

of  child  care  for  working  parents,  but  also  pro- 
vide critically  needed  funds  for  training  child 
care  providers.  Provide  funds  which  would  help  to 
better  target  low  income  and  rural  comunities* 
participation  in  the  Child    Care  Food  Program. 
CCFP  is  the    largest    federal    support  for 
family  day  care,  serving  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  children  in  home  day  care  nutritrious 
meals  daily.    For  many  providers  the  availability 
of  CCFP  is  the  sole  incentive  for  becoming 
regulated. 

•  Include  family  day  care  in  all  federal  day  care 
initiatives.    Family  day  care  should  be  included 
in  all  legislative  initiatives  for  child  care, 
including  school-age  care,   and  "sick- kid"  care. 

•  Provide  both  federal  and  private  support  to 
family  day  care  networks,  systems,  and  organi- 
zations.   Critical  to  the  professional  develop- 
ment of  the  field  is  the  support  of  organisa- 
tions which  work  directly  to  promote  the  pro- 
fessionalization  of  heme  day  care.    Groups  such 
as  family  day  care  associations,  day  care  sys- 
tems, information  and  referral  systems  and  net- 
works all  assist  providers  in  organizing  their 
profession  at  the  state  or  local  level. 
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•  Provide  federal ,  state  ami  private  funding  for 
training  for  family  day  care,    include  money 
for  training  in  all  federal  child  care  initia- 
tives.   Training,  particularly  ureas  such  as 
infant  care  and  working  with  special  needs 
children    is  desperately  needed  at  this  time. 

•  Develop  new  programs  and  increase  assistance 
to  parents  to  meet  the  growing  demand  and 
increasing  coat  of  infant  care.    irJcant  care 
continues  to  be  the  most  costly  piece  of  our 
child  care  system.    For  parents,  the  cost  of 
center-based  infant  care  may  run  well  over  one 
hundred  dollars  per  week,    in  some  family  day 
care,  costs  to  parents  may  be  nearly  as  high. 
Yet,  the  vast  majority  of  providers  caring 
for  infants  receive  significantly  less, 
because  parents  simply  can't  afford  to  pay 
any  more  for  care.    The  result  is  that  provi- 
ders, while  helping  parents  defray  the  high 
costs  of  infant  care,  are  "themselves  the 
losers.    Not  only  does  infant  care  require 

far  more  work  but  providers  are  often 
required  by  the  regulatory  agency  to  reduce 
their  overall  number  of  children  if  they 
are  caring  for  infants.    Thus,  thoir  overall 
income  is  also  reduced 1 

New  strategies  must  be  developed  by 
federal,  state  and  local  governments  to  assist 
both  parents  and  providers  with  the  high  costs 
of  infant  care.    Changes  in  the  regulatory 
system,  increased  reimbursements  to  providers 
caring  for  infanta,  expanded  tax  credits  for 
infant  care,  and  more  direct  federal  involve- 
ment in  helping  to  underwrite  the  high  cost  of 
infant  care  should  be  considered. 
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•  Expand  the  role  of  family  day  care  in  employer 
related  day  care  programs,  through  voucher  sys- 
tems, salary  reduction  plana,  information  and 
referral  programs/  and  employer  sponsored 
family  day  care  networks ,  tax  credits  and 
cafeteria  benefits.    Develop  partnerships 
between  the  federal  government,  unions  and 
employers  in  establishing  employer  child  care 
programs  and/or  benefits* 

A  GROWING  NEED  FOR  REGULATORY  CHANGE 

In  many  states,  family  day  care  is  regulated  by  licensing* 
Originally  conceived  by  state  or  local  jurisdictions  to  monitor 
health  and  safety  of  children  in  day  care,  licensing  was  predi- 
cated on  a  consumer  protection  philosophy  for  regulation  day 
care  homes,  a  noble  but  unrealistic  objective.    Recent  studies 
indicate  that  75%  or  more  of  home  day  care  remains  unregu- 
lated, in  large  part  due  to  unrealistic  standards,  cumbersome 
regulations,  and  costly  start-up  requirements* 

In  addition,  the  common  assumption  that  licensed  homes 
are  monitored  frequently  for  various  health  and  safety  require- 
ments is  not  matched  by  the  reality.    Licensing  agencies  in 
most  states  have  been  unable  to  monitor  homes  or  enforce 
standards  due  in  part  to  budgetary  and  personnel  cutbacks  in 
recent  years. 

The  problems  associated  with  a  regulatory  system  in  which 
75%  of  the  profession  remain  underground  are  numerous: 
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•  Access*    With  only  25%  of  the  boas  day  care  pro- 
fession participating  in  the  regulatory  system, 
parents  have  limited  options  when  making  child 
care  arrangements. 

This  paucity  of  licensed  homes  creates  an 
all  too  inadequate  supply  for  the  thousands  of 
working  parents  needing  care  for  their  children* 
With  so  few  regulated  providers,  parents,  left 
with  no  other  choice  but  to  rely  on  word-of- 
mouth,  are  often  forced  to  place  their  children 
in  less  than  satisfactory  child  care  arrange- 
ments. 

e  Training:    Licensing  standards  in  most  states 
do  not  include  provisions  for  initial  or  ongoing 
training.    The  purpose  of  licensing  laws  has 
been  to  regulate  tho  home  and  not  to  assist  the 
caregiver  in  developing  her  professional  abili- 
ties.   Minimal  emphasis  on  training  limits  a* 
provider's  ability  to  upgrade  her  own  caregiving 
skills  and  fosters  low  professional  self-esteem. 

e  Employment:    Inadequate  access  to  day  care  can 
create  a  substantial  barrier  to  entry  into  the 
work  force  for  mothers  with  young  children. 
Moreover,  an  underground  system  leads  to  low 
provider  visibility.    As  a  result,  the  earning 
potential  of  day  care  providers,  many  of  whom 
are  the  sole  support  of  their  own  families,  is 
greatly  diminished.    Currently  the  earnings  of 
underground  day  care  providers  are  less  than 
1/3  of  the  minimum  wage. 

During  the  pa.-t  few  years  increased  concern  and  attention 
has  been  paid  to  licensing  standards  for  family  day  care. 
Throughout  the  country  day  care  providers,  parents,  advo- 
cates, as.  well  as  regulatory  agencies,  have  sought  to  revise 
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licensing  standards  in  order  to  encourage  the  participation 
of  thousands  of  underground  women,  who  run  small  day  care 
progress  in  their  homes,  in  the  regulatory  system.    The  goal* 
of  this  regulatory  movement  are  to  promote  an  expanded  and 
more  accessible  day  care  market,  to  increase  caregiver  training, 
parent  awareness  and  consumer  monitoring,  and  to  provide 
greater  quality  care.    Yet,  their  efforts  have  been  hampered 
by  a  continuing  lack  of  funds,  and  a  general  state  of  crisis 
which  exists  within  the  regulatory  field. 

With  increased  frequency,  the  operation  of  family  day 
care  homes  in  communities  throughout  the  country  is  being 
jeopardized  by  restrictive  local  zoning  requirements.  At 
issue  are  the  rights  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  providers 
to  operate  day  care  programs  in  their  homes  in  residential 
neighborhoods.    Other  residents,  concerned  about  increased 
noise,  traffic,  and  activity,  claim  that  home  day  care  is 
a  commercial  business  and  thus  must  be  zoned  appropriately. 
As  family  day  care  becomes  a  more  visible  profession,  the 
battle  between  providers  and  community  becomes  more  heated. 

In  addition  to  state  regulations  and/or  fedeial  standards 
for  home  day  care,  providers  often  find  themselves  subjected 
to  restrictive  local  zoning  requirements  as  well.  Such 
zoning  regulations  may  altogether  prohibit  the  operation  of 
any  "commercial"  business.    Communities  that  have  never 
specifically  addressed  the  issue  of  home  day  care  as  a  business 
can  either  prohibit  the  operation  of  a  day  care  home  or  refuse 
to  grant  a  "special  exception"  If  a  complaint  is  filed  against 
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a  provider,    in  cases  of  specific  charges  or  complaint,  most 
day  care  providers  tend  to  close  down  their  operation. 

Zoning  regulations  tend  to  be  most  restrictive  in  single- 
family  residential  areas.    Family  day  care  nay  be  prohibited 
or  restricted  in  a  single-family  residential  area  but  per- 
mitted "by-r^ght"  in  an  area  zoned  for  multi-family  dwellings. 
This  type  of  zoning  regulation  may  in  effect  prohibit  family 
day  care  altogether  if  state  regulations  require  a  lot  size 
or  a  type  of  housing  that  tends  to  be  found  in  single-family 
residential  zones. 

Ironically,  zoning  battles  are  being  waged  at  a  time  when 
increased  public  awareness  and  aa  enhanced  professional  image 
have  brought  greater  visibility  and  respectability  to  the  home 
day  care  field.    Providers,  having  fought  long  and  hard  to 
combat  the  "babysitting"  stereotype  and  to  establish  them- 
selves as  email  businesspeople,  now  find  themselves  in  the 
uncomfortable  position  of  having  to  defend  their  business  and 
professional  status  in  light  of  the  heightened  zoning  battles. 
Many  providers  are  finding  themselves  in  court  or  before  a 
hearing  board  defending  their  right  to  operate  in  a  residen- 
tial area  stating  that  their  homes  are  not  businesses  per  se, 
but  rather  a  babysitting  service. 


WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE 

With  75%  of  the  home  day  care  field  unregulated  and  in- 
accessible to  most  parents,  new  strategies  are  needed  to 
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encourage  greater  participation  of  provider*  in  the  regulatory 
system.    Solutions  targeted  at  expanding  the  day  care  market, 
by  removing  burdensome  regulations,  promoting  professional 
development  and  increasing  the  involvement  of  parents  as 
educated  consumers,  should  be  explored  at  both  the  federal 
and  state  leve:s*    An  expanded  market  of  regulated  providers 
will: 

•  increase  the  quality  of  available  care  by 
bringing  hundreds  of  new  providers  into 
the  existing  regulatory  system. 

•  Promote  professional  growth  and  develop- 
ment by  offering  training  and  outreach  to 
day  care  providers* 

•  Strengthen  employment  opportunities  for 
women  with  small  children  by  increasing 
the  availability  of  accessibility  of  ade- 
quate day  care* 

•  Provide  increased  employment  opportunities 
for  women  interested  in  becoming  caregivers 
and  expand  the  earning  potential  of  provi- 
ders* 

•  Increase  the  availability  and  accessibility 
of  day  care* 

•Make  parents  an  essential  component  in  the 
important  job  of  monitoring  aay  care* 

•  Buttress  the  efforts  of  day  care  informa- 
tion and  * referral  systems  to  locate  and 
identify  available  family  day  care* 
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in  addition,  the  federal  government  should! 

•  Make  federal  -grants  available  to  state 
regulatory  agencies  to  evaluate  existing 
regulations  and  implement  new  standards. 

•  Piovide  technical  assistance  to  local 
governments  and  organi2ations  seeking 
to  study  and/or  improve  their  regula- 
tory system. 

•  Encourage  states  to  enact  legislation 
which  would  supercede  local  2oning 
authority  and  which  would  permit  small 
family  day  care  hones  to  operate  auto- 
matically without  having  to  apply  for 
a  variance  or  pay  a  permit  fee. 

^TOMENT  OF  ELLA  McNAIR,  DIRECTOR,  PROGRAM  PLANTNINP 
AND  DEVELOPMENT,  DELTA  SIGMA  THETA  SO^IT^Sc 
Ms  McNair  I  am  Ella  McNair  of  the  Delta  Sigma  Thete  Sorori- 

member  IS^^^T^S1  organization  S  has  SoS) 
members  nationwide  and  abroad.  I  would  like  to  share  with Tfho 
committee  some  findings  that  the  organization  was  abte  to  deter- 
mine through  a  series  of  summit  conferences  held  in  the  month Tof 
Sn^Tu^rt^T  SUmumit  confiSSSLTSS  to 
hoSehowi ^  °k  Smgle  mothers       female  ambers  of 

?he rSgiXSZ."  e  pervasive  tlrjlgs  that  "»  th^hout 

CalifeST  ta  M.la<i  a°  0U^CIy  among,  the  women  fr°m  Arizona  to 
ferencS  d?v  ™  ^  -m  £verv  PV  tbat  we  have  these  con- 
ierences  dav  care  service  is  the  pervasive  issue  that  wntea  *h* 
barriers  to  these  women  doing  otheV  things  *****  the 

.  y.hen  we  say  single  mothers,  we  are  not  speaking  of  nrimarilv 
low-income  single  mothers;  we  are  talking  Eit  sinrfe  mTS 
who  are  widows  divorcees,  WhavS  !  mS sly  f t  th? SS 
SS^teT  that  We  are  lookinf  f°r  creative  ways  of  hS 
SetothtT6  8erV1Ce8'  and  ****  ^  care  services  fS 
The  latchkey  situation  was  a  critical  thing.  It  has  created  quite  a 
bit  of  stress  among  single  parents.  The  telephone  is  T^JaSv  the 

^SHS^SS  W°men  hfe  to  theKwidrlnThShey 
fli^T  e  lack  of  day  of  course,  has  been  a  big  barrier 
iteSiir  geTg  emPlovment:  Therhave  no  one  to 

w     *t   chlIdren>  even  to  go  seek  employment. 
•  Wltli  tbe  increased  training  options  for  women  in  industrv  nnH 
m  nontraditional  employment  activities  for  Somen Uhew Xta  to 
tenJ^^6  dal  care,for  shift8>  w°men  who  get  into  these  om?o£ 
tions  finding  tnemselves  working  on  shifts  that  are  not^Scfve 
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to  day  care  in  the  daytime.  These  are  just  a  number  of  issues  that 

surfaced.  .  •     •  .  i 

I  will  say  that  these  women  that  we  spoke  with  who  are  single 
parents,  many  of  whom  have  indicted  that  they  would  like  to  be 
trained  to  be  day  care  providers,  that  they  would  like  centralized 
day  care  centera,  day  care  structures  in  their  community.  The  lack 
of  transportation,  where  day  care  exists,  is  also  a  very  big  barrier. 

In  the  rush  I  would  also  like  to  close  by  saying  that  we  will  be 
publishing  the  proceedings  of  these  summit  conferences  nation- 
wide, a  copy  of  which  I  will  provide  to  the  committee  and  to 
anyone  in  tne  room.  The  proceedings  will  come  out  next  month  and 
we  will  proceed  to  phase  II  of  the  summit  conferences,  but,  of 
course,  we  are  still  seeking  solutions  to  the  day  care  issue. 

I  would  like  to  say,  however,  that  we  have  gone  ahead  and  tar- 
geted the  churches.  We  have  targeted  other  Organizations  and  we 
have  tried  to  form  networks  to  bring  this  issue  to  its  surface  in  the 
community,  in  addition  to  bringing  the  specialties  of  single  moth- 
ers «and  working  mothers  to  the  conscience  of  the  community  at 
large. 

Thank  you.  . 
Chairman  Miller.  Thank  you.  We  are  going  to  miss  that  vote. 
Now,  let's  see  if  we  can  get  out  of  here  in  time.  A  couple  of  ques- 
tions that  ccme  to  mind:  First,  Ms.  Brubaker,  in  my  work  in  the  10 

Sars  in  Congress,  I  have  been  closely  associated  with  the  Junior 
ague  in  the*  number  of  support,  roles  that  they  have  played  for 
legislation  I  have  had,  initiatives  I  have  worked  on,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  creation  of  this  committee,  arid  I  thank  you. 

Sometimes  I  look  at  the  Junior  League  and  other  women  s  orga- 
nizations and,  to  me,  they  are  kind  of  a  mirror  of  the  evdlvement 
that  has  taken  place  in  American  society.  **  ' 

I  just  wondered  to  the  extent  that  the  Junior  League  has  become 
involved  in  day  care,  I  just  wonder  how  much  that  reflects  the 
change  in  the  makeup  in  the  status  of  members  of  the  Junior 
Leagues.  ' 1 

More  of  them  are  working  now  than  maybe  were  20  years  ago  or 
10  years  ago.  Is  there  a  comment  to  be  made  there?  I  think  it  is 
important  because  I  am  not  sure  if  the  perception  of  male  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  of  the  Junior  Leagues  in  their  makeup  is  quite  ac- 
curate, just  as  it  may  not  be  for  the  future  of  Future  Homemakers. 
I  just  wondered  if  you  might  comment  on  that,  if  there  have 

been  

Ms.  Brubaker.  Changes? 

Chairman  Miller.  Or  a  profile  on  Junior  Leagues,  how  many  of 
the  members  are  professional,  single  parents  at  home  in  house; 
holds  at  this  point.  ,  Am        _  r 

Ms.  Brubaker.  As  I  said  when  I  first  started,  the  profile  of  our 
membership  is  a  mirror  of  the  communities  that  we  live  in  and 
over  half  of  all  of  our  members  are  working,  and  a  large  percent 
are  mothers  who  need  day  care  for  themselves,  so  I  think  that  the 
image  of  the  woman  that  stays  at  home,  doesn't  really  have  any- 
thing else  to  do,  goes  out  in  the  community  and  is  Lady  Bountiful, 
has  certainly  changed  because  the  organization  has  changed. 

Chairman  Miller.  1  have  had  memoers  who  have  said  vou  know 
who  is  in  this,  like,  you  know,  what  are  they  doing  in  this? 
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Ms.  Brubakkr.  Yes,  and  also  because  we  have  taken  a  much 
more  aggressive  position  as  far  as  public  policy  goes,  which  has 
happened  over  the  last  10  years.  I  think  that  is  because  women  in 
America  are  changing.  The  whole  situation  of  women  now  has 
changed  dramatically  and  that  is  reflected  in  most  women's  organi- 
zations. 

Chairman  Miller.  In  the  Future  Homemakers,  what  would  you 
expect  that  the  number  of  those  Future  Homemakers  is  going  to  be 
in  the  work  force? 

Ms.  Liddell.  I  would  estimate  approximately  90  percent  expect 
to  work  outside  the  home. 

Chairman  Miller.  The  young  women  you  are  talking  about, 
their  self-expectation  is  90  percent  of  them  will  be  in  the  work 
force? 

Ms.  Liddell.  That  is  right. 
Chairman  Miller.  With  a  family? 

Ms.  Liddell,  That  is  right,  and  of  our  membership  approximately 
10  percent  of  350,000  are  young  men,  and  most  of  those  young  men 
come  to  the  organization  through. family  life  education  and  child 
development  course,  so  they  also  see  themselves  as  supporters  of 
women  who  will  be  working,  in  the  work  force,  and/or  caregivers  of 
young  children  themselves. 

Chairman  Miller.  Ms  McNair? 

Ms.  McNair.  I  would  like  to  say  that  that  was  an  interesting 
question  thatyou  asked  because  that  question  has  been  posed  to 
Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority.  Delta,  of  course,  is  a  public  service  so- 
rority. It  is*  not  one  of  those  tea-sipping  kinds  of  organizations,  but 
people  do  have  that  perception  sometimes  of  sororities. 

We  went  into  our  communities  with  the  overall  perception  that 
we  are  they  and  they  are  we.  Most  of  our  members,  of  course,  are 
college-trained  and  college-educated  women,  but  within  our  own 
ranks  there  is  a  great  percentage  of  women  who  fell  into  the  cate- 
gory of  single  parents  who  have  the  same  concerns  about  day  care 
and  the  other  services  that  they  need  in  terms  of  raising  children 
alone,  for  whatever  reason,  so  the  image  of  a  Jot  of  women's  organi- 
zations has  been  a  barrier,  but  I  see  women's  organizations  break- 
ing that  barrier,  sometimes  out  of  necessity,  and  sometimes  out  of 
the  fact  that  women  are  moving  to  address  issues  that  are  of  great- 
er concern  to  the  universal  population,  more  so  than  their  own  spe- 
cific personal  kinds  of  things. 

Chairman  Miller.  What  is  the  biggest  barrier?  We  have  heard 
now  throughout  the  year,  and  especially  in  the  last  couple  of  days, 
the  question  of  licensed  or  unlicensed  facilities.  What  is  the  biggest 
barrier  for  people  coming  forward  and  receiving  a  license? 

Ms.  Weinstein.  I  think  it  really  would  have  to  be  the  cumber- 
some regulatory  process.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  single  answer,  but  it  is 
sort  of  a  broad  panoply  of  regulations  and  how  they  impact  on  a 
provider  from  the  costly  startup  requirements  to  the  lack  of  train- 
ing to  the  6  months  that- it  may  take  a  regulatory  agenqy  to  actual- 
ly get  out  to  a  provider's  house,  to  the  fact  that  providers  find 
themselves  increasingly  in  the  position  of  caring  for  children  that 
have  no  other  place  to  go,  the  latchkey  children,  for  example,  and 
yet  they  are  being  held,  they  are  being  restricted  to  five  children, 
perhaps  even  six  children,  and  yet  they  have  got  three  or  four 
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before  and  after  school  kids  that  are  showing  up,  and  so  they  feel 
that  to  become  regulated  they  will  constantly  risk  losing  their  cer- 
tification, losing  whatever  that  licensing  standard  might  be  when 
someone  comes  out  to  monitor  the  home  and  finds  the  two  or  per- 
haps three  extra  children. 

Chairman  Miller.  Let  me  just  interrupt.  There  you  are  talking 
in  the  case  meaning  State  or  city  licensure  requirements? 

Ms.  Weinstein.  Yes. 

Chairman  Miller.  So  it  varies  from  State  to  State,  I  would 
assume? 

Ms.  Weinstein.  Regulations  vary  from  State  to  State;  42  States 
require  some  form  of  licensing  or  registration  or  some  type  of  regu- 
lation. Another  seven  States  

Chairman  Miiler.  Is  there  a  distinction— Congresswoman  John- 
son talked  a  little  bit  about  distinction  in  people's  minds  between 
registering  and  licensing. 

Ms.  Weinstein.  I  think  there  is.  I  think  that  there  is  some  mis- 
perception  about  what  registration  is.  I  think  there  is  some  concern 
about  what  licensing  is,  but  actually  people  have  seen  registration 
as  a  way  of  deregulating  child  care,  and  at  a  time  when  we  are  all 
concerned  about  adequate  standards  and  safety  for  children,  there 
is  great  concern  about  registration. 

In  fact,  I  would  suggest  that  registration  is  reregulatory  as  op- 
posed to  deregulated  in  that  what  it  does  most  importantly  is 
bring  new  partners  into  the  whole  monitoring  regulatory  system, 
most  importantly  being  parents. 

Until  we  can  adequately  encourage  parents,  until  we  give  them  a 
role  in  monitoring  care,  we  will  in  fact  continue  to  have  growing . 
numbers  of  cases  where  parents,  because  of  the  lack  of  responsibil- 
ity in  the  role  that  they  simply  don't  have  in  the  regulatory 
system,  will  be  compromising  the  places  that  they  are  leaving  their 
children. 

Chairman  Miller.  Ms.  Quinn,  let  me  ask  you,  to  what  extent  has 
your  organization  been  successful  in  using  school  facilities?  In  moist 
communities  the  nature  of  and  the  population  has  changed  for  the 
purpose  of  after-school  care. 

Ms.  Quinn.  Do  you  want  me  to  speak  on  behalf  of  girls  club  or 
on  behalf  of  the  collaboration  agency  or  both? 

Chairman  Miller.  Both  or  whatever.  Again,  there  has  been  con- 
flicting testimony.  Some  people  say  school  boards  are  easy  to  work 
with  and  other  people  say  no,  just  leave  us  alone.  We  are  not  going 
to  do  this  kind  of  work.  •» 

I  just  wondered  if  you  had  a  national  look  at  it,  to  examine  what 
extent  people  have  been  able  to  use  those  facilities  for  after-school 
care. 

Ms.  Quinn.  I  would  say  that  both  of  those  assessments  are  cor- 
rect. We  have  examples  throughout  the  Collaboration  agencies  of 
successful  partnerships  between  youth-serving  organizations  <:nd 
public  schools,  so  I  would  say  that  it  is  possible,  and^hatl  th'  k 
we  have  a  lot  to  teach  about  those  experiences  and  about  what  con- 
stitutes, how  to  achieve  successes  in  formulating  one  of  those  part- 
nerships, but  I  do  think  that  it  takes  a  willingness  on  both  sides 
and  a  lot  of  hard  work,  but  we  do  have  several  (examples  represent- 
ing the  YWCA.  I  know  that  they  have  a  program  in  the  Los  Ange- 
la 
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Sk?"**??  ^hool  District.  We  have  a  couple  of  programs,  in  girls 
clubs  and  I  know  that  several  other  agencies  do  too 

Chairman  Miller.  All  school  sites? 

Ms.  Qcinn.  Not  all.  We  have  a  number  of  others. 

Chairman  Miller.  No,  no,  but  when  you  say  you  have  examples 
you  are  talking  about  school  sites?  examples, 

Ms.  Quinn.  Of  programs  whe-  -ve  are  running  these  school-age 
child  care  programs  in  school  fa.  .cies,  in  some  cases  before  school 
and  in  many  cases  after  school,  so  I  would  say  there  has  been  quite 
a  bit  of  success. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  have  not  encountered  some  resistance 
along  the  way  also. 

Chairman  Miller.  No,  I  understand.  1/Is.  Brubaker 

Ms.  Brubaker.  I  just  wanted  to  say  one  thing  on  that. 

1  know  m  Miami  they  have  a  Y  program  for  schools  and  after- 
school  care  The  thing  that  I  have  heard,  I  think  it  is  different  in 
Sff^P^f  according  to  school  boards,  but  I  think  one  of  the 

SS  S3  S  W*  18  .that  "  00648  to  keeP  the  Acuities 

open  and  that  is  one  of  the  barners  to  getting  that  goine.  That  is 
where  I  think  funding  would  help.  B  8 

Chaiman  Miller.  Thank  you  very  much.for  your  testimony  for 
your  support  of  this  committee  on  this  issue  and  for  your  support 
of  tins  committee  in  its  existence.  We  all  owe  you  a  great  deal 
l,--  re?wi.of  the  child  care  initiative  that  the  committee 

^•^nff^r  m  4hese  f  day8  of  hearings  will  be  held  open  for  a 
E?£    &1?  ^ys-.Bey011"1  that,  obviously  the  committee  h  always 

S^fl.^  ^T^  to**™"*  8tudies>  8,1(1  information  on  this 
and  any  subject  of  concern  to  children  and  the  families  in  which 

SSjJtfa?  reC°rd  *  f°r  M  pUrp08e8'  1)6 

Thank  you  very  much.  The  committee  stands  adjourned 
I  Whereupon,  at  2:20  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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November  2,  19G4 


The  Honorable  George  Miller 
Chairman 

Select  Committee  on  Children, 

Youth,  and  Families 
385  House  Office  Buildin;  Annex  2 
Washington,  d.C.  20515 

Dear  Congressman  Miller: 

Needless  to  say,  it  was  a  special  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  present  testimony  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth, 
and  Families.    The  corrected  testimony  is  enclosed. 

I  am  also  including  some  statistical  data  from  the  Hubert  Humphrey 
Institute  of  public  Affairs  in  support  of  my  comment  on  the  number 
of  our  members  who  are  young  women  who  expect  to  work  outside  the 
home. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  contribute  additional  data  as  needed. 
Sincerely, 


Louisa  Liidell 
Executive  Director 

encs t  2 
LLijra 


A  national  vocational  aajdant  organization  irwoMnp  ovar  6  mHon  ycxrg  man  and  woman  ifnot  1946. 
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I  hilxTt  1 1.  1  lumphivv  Institute  of  Public  Affairs 
University  of  Minru'soLi 


\Afomen,  PuHkFbKcyaiid 

Aivonne  Frmet  Senior  Felow  «nd  Project  Director  («2)  J7fc*785 


August,  1984 


WORKER.  MOTHER,  WIFE 

The  Future  of  Tory's  Girls 


Current  trends  ind  Census  date  point  to  i  very  different  future  for  today's  girls. 
Society  ind  Mny  parents  exptct  the*  to  grow  up  to  bo  wives,  mothers  and  sometime 
workers.  All  trends  Indicate  the  reality  will  be  different.  They  mil  be  workers, 
■others  and  wives.  In  that  order. 

later  Marriage,  smaller  f tallies,  rising  divorce  end  remarriage  rates,  longer  life 
spans,  and  changing  economic  conditions  .4ve  all  driven  women  out  of  the  home  end 
Into  the  paid  work  force. .  Today,  the  average  20-year-old  woman  can  expect  to  spend 
close  to  30  years  In  the  paid  tabor  force.  The  woven  of  the  future  will  be  self- 
supporting  much  of  her  life,  contribute  to  the  financial  support  of  her  children, 
end  be  responsible  for  her  retirement  end  old  ego. 

In  1900,  e  20-year-old  white  woman  could  expect  to  spend  18  yeers  In  cMldbeerlng, 
be  widowed  et  52,  live  to  ege  64,  end  die  before  her  lest  child  left  home.  At 
that  tine,  20X  of  ell  American  women  held  Jobs  outside  the  home.* 

By  1980,  e  22-year-old  married  white  woman  could  expect  to  have  et  least  one  child 
before  she  1s  40,  live  to  ege  79,  end  run  e  47X  change  of  being  divorced.  (Twenty- 
two  was  the  average  ige  of  marriage  for  women  1n  1980.)   In  1981,  2  out  of  3  wives 
worked  outside  the  home  et  least  part  of  the  year,  and  60S  of  the  full-time 
honeoakers  were  over  45  years  old. 

In  March,  1984  ,  62X  of  women  eged  16-64  were  In  the  work  force.   44 X  of  lebor 
force  participants  were  women,  end  53X  of  ell  women  were  In  the  lebor  force. 

Today,  almost  55X  of  U.S.  children  have  "working"  mothers  —  59X  of  Hack  children; 
S3X  of  white.  One  out  o\  '*«ry  five  children  lives  with  e  single  parent  —  usually 
a  mother. 


♦census  data  usually  do  not  Include  farm  wives  es  workers  unless  they  have  cff- 
farm  Jobs.  Also,  the  percentage  of  women  who  wort  1s  based  on  ell_  women  over 
age  16,  Including  women  over  age  65. 
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55f  of  all  irking  wives  1n  l»81  Kid  at  Itast  ont  .inor  child  In  tht  hott. 
451  of  all  preschoolers  In  1983  had  working  Bothers. 
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Slack  children  In  two-parent  fanllles  were  wore  likely  to  have  •  working  mottier; 
Hispanic  children  less  likely  then  tlther  white  or  Black  to  have  •  working  "other. 
Median  Income  In  1980  for  two-parent  fwllles  with  working  mother  wes  $26,500  end 
$21,300  when  the  Bother  did  not  work  outside  the  home. 

Female-heeded  feallles 

The  fastest  growing  type  of  fa.lly  In  the  U.S.  Is  the  f*~lt-Jeaded  family.  From 
1972-82.  female-headed  families  Increased  57*,  compared  to  a  1M  Increase  1n  other 
types.   Divorce,  lower  remarriage  rates  for  divorced  women  than  for  divorced  men, 
and  children  bom  out  of  wedlock  are  mainly  responsible. 

In  1947,  9.5*  of  all  U.S.  fwllles  were  female-headed;  In  1983,  15.9*.  One  out 
of  five  children  lives  In  a  female-heeded  feally  today;  one  out  of  two  children 
am  expect  to  live  a  part  of  their  lives  with  a  single  parent. 

In  1959,  231  of  all  female-headed  families  wore  In  poverty.   In  1980,  47.5*  of 
Minnesota  female-heeded  fa»111es  with  at  least  one  child  under  age  6  were  In 
poverty.   In  1981,  four  out  of  ten  Black  families  ™  f^^ffi' 
of  ten  Hispanic  faallles  and  one  out  of  ten  white  families.  Yet  70*  of  all  wot 
maintaining  fa.llles  are  white;  29*  Blacky  *?ratedaU  Slt!1^?^ 
are  difficult  to  obUIn  because  many  ere  a, so  Included  In  date  on  whites. 

Unemployment  r&tes  for  Black  woieen  In  1982  wore  about  twice  that  of  white  women. 
In  1982,  the  rate  of  unemployment  fOr  Black  teenage  wowen  wes  47*. 

Sixty  percent  of  wowen  malntelnlng  fa»111es  were  In  the  labor  force  In  Kerch,  1983. 
Divorcees  have  the  highest  labor  force  participation  rates,  widows  the  lowest. 

In  March.  1983,  75*  of  female-household  heads  whohad  children  over «  £ir*  °* 
were  In  the  labor  force;  55*  of  those  with  preschoolers.  83*  worked  full  time, 
86*  of  those  aged  25  to  54  were  working  full  tie*. 

Child  support 

The  everege  annual  total  child  support ,P»gint  in  "78  was  $1,799.  *t*™  1978 
*7a  1981  this  floure  declined  16*.  Only  24*  of  women  received  the  full  child 
support  due  In  9?S!  To  Si  Hon  women did  not  receive  child  support 
iSlhe.  in  1978  and  about  1/3  of  these  women  had  inco.es  below  the  poverty  line 
and  were  receiving  some  form  of  public  asslstence. 

In  1982,  only  59*  of  the  8.4  Billion  wowen  raising  children  with  en  absent  father 
had  been  awarded  child  support  payments.  Only  47*  of  thi  4  Billion  awarded  child 
support  were  peld  the  full  amount  In  1981. 

Recently  the  U.S.  Congress  passed  legislation  to  help  states  collect  child  support 
payments  froa  delinquent  parents  by  withholding  from  waoes,  Imposing  1  tens  on 
property,  reporting  child  support  debts  to  credii  agencies,  and  deducting  frow 
tax  refunds.  The  .legislation  covers  both  nonwel fare  and  welfare  cases. 

The  future  —  unless  policies  change 

Based  on  current  trends,  the  lives  of  awn  and  wowen  will  be  very  startler.  Both 
will  be  workers  outside  the  howe  for  a  majority  0f  their  adult  lives.  Both  will 
be  parents.  Both  are  likely  to  have  wore  than  one  spouse  during  e  lifetime. 
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William  J  amu  Hail 

33  KtftKLAMD  STBUT 

Cxuiiioti,  Maisacxuutts  03138 


September '10,  1984 


Representative  George  Miller 
Chairman 

Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and  Family 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

House  Annex  2 

Second  and  D  Streets,  S.U. 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 


Dear  Congressman  Miller: 


I  understand  that  the  results  of  the  day  care  study  that  I  conducted  in  Bermuda 
in  collaboration  with  Drs.  Sandra  Scarr,  Deborah  Phillips,  J.  Conrad  Schvarz, 
and  Susan  Grajek  have  been  discussed  at  your  recent  day  care  hearings.    I  am 
extremely  pleased  that  our  work  is  receiving  the  attention  of  those  who  can  make 
a  real  contribution  to  enhancing  the  quality  of  day  care  xn  this  country^ 

I  do,  however,  want  to  inform  you  about  our  most  recent  findings,  particularly 
with  respect  to  infant  day  care  and  children  socio-emotibnal  development. 

By  way  of  introduction  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  some,  of  the 
special  features  of  our  research.    First,  along  with  the  research  of  Alison 
Clarke-Stewart  in  Chicago,  this  is  the  most  recent  large-scale  study  of  day 
care  wnich  looked  specifically  at  questions  of  both  quality  of  care  and  age 
of  entry  into  day  care.    Second,  every  day  care  center  in  Bermuda  that  provides 
care  for  children  from  infancy  through  the  preschool  years  participated  in  this 
research.    The  data,  therefore,  are  derived  from  representative  programs'  that 
reflect  the  real  options  from  which  most  parents  must  choose  their  child  care 
arrangements.    Third*  84X  of  Bermudian  children  spend  the  majority  of  the  AO-hour 
work  week  in  some  form  of  non-maternal  child  care  by  age  2.    Thus,  we  were  able 
to  look  directly  at  the  effects  of  infant  day  care  without  the  selection  biases 
that  have  restricted  the  validity  of  studies  of  infant  <Uy  care  in  the  United 
States.    Fourth,  we  used  actual  Questionnaires  for  parses  and  caregivers  to 
assess  social  and  emotional  development  rather  than  relying  on  laboratory 
models  of  attachment,  the  validity  of  which  have  never  been  established.' 

There  are  several  new  findings  that  1  want  to  highlight: 

(I)    Children  who  had  entered  day  care  as  infants  and  children  who  had  entered 
day  care  at  later  ages  were  not  differentiated  on  parent  or  caregiver  ratings 
of  aggression,  hyperactivity *  dependency,  introversion,  considerateness  toward 
adults  and  peers,  task  orientation,  intellectual  ability,  or  peer  vs.  adult 
orientation.    Let  me  highlight  this  last  null  finding,  given  the  common  mis* 
impression  that  children  in  day  a      are  socialized  to  comply  with  peer 
standards  or  behavior  and  to  resist  adult  social  standards.    Again,  we  assessed 
this  directly  with  a  series  of  questions  based  on  Urie  Bronfenbrenner's  model 
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Kathleen  McCartney,  Ph.D.  & 
Aael stent  Professor 
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Abatr*ofc 

Disadvantaged  children  attending  a  high-quality,  goveraaent-run  inter- 
vention program  were  compared  with  children  attending  other  day  care  pro- 
grama  of  varying  quality  on  intellectual,  language  and  social  skill. 
Although  the  intervention  children  had  less  intelligent  mothers  of  lower 
occupational  status,  they  were  rated  by  their  caregivers  as  having  better 
communicative  skills  and  were  rated  by  both  their  parents  and  their  teach- 
ers as  nore  considerate  and  more  sooiable  than  .children  attending  other  day 
care  programs.    When  the  intervention  children  were  compared  to  children  of 
similar  family  background,  these  findings  held,  and  in  addition,  the  inter- 
vention children  had  higher  iQs  and  higher  scores  on  the  Presohool  Language 
Asseaanent  Instrument.    Thus,  high-quality  day  care  can  be  an  effective 
intervention.    Effect  aise  estimates  are  compared  with  those  from  q^ier 
intervention  programs.    The  advantages  of  the  present  study  are  discussed, 
which  include  knowledge  of  control  group  day  care  experience. 
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Day  Care  as  Intervention: 


Comparisons  of  varying  quality  programs 


Interest  in  providing  day  care  for  working  parents  and  interest  in 
providing  compensatory  education  for  children  from  low-income  families 
burgeoned  during  the  196C»s.    Not  surprisingly,  many  of  the  early  childhood 
intervention  programs  used  a  day  care  o»*  nursery  school  format.  Unfor- 
tunately* few  of  these  programs  have  been  systematically  evaluated, 
although  notable  exceptions  exist  (e.g..  Klaus  &  Gray,  1968;  Miller  &  Dyer. 
1975;  Ramey  &  Haskins,  1981;  Seitz.  Ronenbaum  &  Apfel.  1983;  Veikart.  Bond 
&  McNeil,  1978).    In  addition,  aost  evaluations  of  intervention  programs 
have  focused  on  measures  of  intelligence  as  outcome  criteria  (Zlgler  and 
Trickett,  1978).    From  the  pessimistic  Vestinghouse  Learning  Corporation 
report  (1969)  on  the  low  Impact  of  Head  Start  to  the  more  optimistic^  find- 
ings  of  the  Consortium  for  Longituf'.nal  Studies  (Lazar.  Darlington.  Murray. 
Royce  and  Snipper.  1981).  the  findings  from  studies  of  the  effectiveness  of 
early  childhood  intervention  programs  have  been  controversial.  One 
interpretation  is  clear.    Such  prog:  ams  have  been  shown  to  be  at  least 
somewhat  effective  for  IQ.  with  children  from  low-income  families.  Belsky 
and  Steinberg  (1978)  have  made  this  point  with  respect  to  day  care  inter- 
vention evaluations,  noting  that  "enriching  day  ca^-e  experience  may  attenu- 
ate some  of  the  adverse  effects  typically  associated  with  high-risk 
environments"  (p.  932). 

Evaluation  strategies  for  these  programs  have  included  random  selec- 
tion of  children  to  control  and  treatment  groups  (e.g.  Ramty  and  Hasklns. 
1981;  Veikart  et  al.t  1978).  quasi-experimental  assignment  of  children  to 
control  and  treatment  groups  (e.g.  Miller  and  Dyer.  1975).  and  identlflca- 
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tion  of  matched  control  and  treatment  groups  (e.g.  Lally,  cited  in  Belsky 
and  Steinberg*  1978).    Recently,  Cronbach  (1982)  has  suggested  examining 
variations  in  treatment  intensity  as  a  means  of  evaluating  the  effective- 
ness of  treatment  programs.  This  approach  avoids  problems  associated  with 
control  group  comparisons,  such  as  contamination.    With  respect  to  day  care 
intervention,  a  sound  evaluation  strategy  might  consist  of  a  comparison  of 
higher  with  lower  quality  programs,  with  quality  serving  as  a  proxy  for 
treatment  intensity.    The  present  study  is  unique  in  that  children  attend- 
ing a  high  quality  intervention  program  were  compared  with  a  group  of  chil- 
dren attending  programs  of  varying  quality  from  a  representative  population 
of  day  care  programs.    It  is  therefore  possible  to  ajcertain  whether  the 
outcome  varies  with  program  quality  or  intensity. 

This  work  is  an  extension  of  previous  work  in  nine  day  care  centers 
chosen  to  reduce  center  seleotion  biases.  One  of  the  nine  centers  waV  a 
high-quality  government-run  intervention  program  serving  low-income  fami- 
Uesr    The  previous  work  demonstrated  that  quality  of  the  day  care  environ- 
ment affects  children's  intellectual,  language  and  social  development,  even 
when  the  family  background  and  current  care  experience  are  controlled  sta- 
tistically using  multiple  regression  (McCartney.  1984 ;  McCartney*  Scarr, 
Phillips,  Grajek  and  Schwarz,  1982).  Previous  analyses  have  not  addressed 
the  question  of  intervention;  quality  was  treated  as  a  continuous  variable. 
In  the  present  study,  the  government  intervention  program  is  compared  with 
the  reniining  programs  using  two  strategics:  1)  a  comparison  with  all  chil- 
dren attending  other  programs,  and  2)  a  comparison  with  only  those  ohildren 
of  similar  family  background  attending  other  programs.    Thus,  this  study 
controls  directly  for  the  potential  mediating  effects  of  family  background. 
The  paper  concludes  with  an  examination  of  effect-size  estimates  from  this 
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and  other  day  care  Intervention  studies. 

Hcthod 

Umx  Cats  ScUlnw 

Bermuda  was  chose  .1  as  the  site  of  this  research  since  it  Is  a  place  In 
which  center  selection  biases  are  ainiaised  In  two  ways:  84*  of  the  two- 
year-olds  are  In  substitute  care,  and  parents  tend  to  select  centers  baaed 
on  convenience  to  hoae  or  work  rather  than  quality  of  the  program.  When 
this  research  project  began  there  were  nine  day  care  centers  that  accepted 
children  from  Infanoy  through  the  preschool  years  and  that  had  been  In 
operation  for  five  or  more  years.    All  nine  centers  agreed  to  participate 
In  the  study.    Eight  were  privately  owned;  the  remaining  center  was  the 
government- run  program  for  low-incoae  families. 

Two- observers  independently  rated  each  of  the  nine  day  care  centers 
using  the  Early  Childhood  Environment  Rating  Scale  (Haras  and  Clifford, 
1980).    The  scale  consists  of  37  items  that  range  from  quality  of  the  fur- 
nishings to  the  amount  of  creative  activities  caregivers  provide  for  the 
children  (inter-rater  reliability  was  high*  £3.82).  The  government  inter- 
vention center  was  scored  by  two  raters  as  highest  In  total  quality  (191  of 
a  possible  259  points).    The  range  of  scores  for  the  remaining  8  centers 
was  67  to  153;  the  median  was  121.    Verbal  Interaction  with  caregivers  was 
also  observed  In  each  center  for  8  hours.    The  government  intervention 
center  and  another  center  were  observed  to  have  the  largest  amount  of  ver- 
bal interaction.    It  is  clear  that  the  government  Intervention  center  Is 
the  highest  quality  center  of  the  9  centers  Investigated. 

Must  one  rely  on  an  ambiguous  global  index  of  quality?  Unfortunately* 
the  answer  is  yes.    The  correlations  among  the  6  scales  from  the  Early 
Childhood  Environment  Rating  Scale  ranged  from  .60  to  .92.  In  addition*  the 
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correlation  between  the  Early  Childhood  Environment  Rating  scale  and  the 
amount  of  verbal  interaction  between  caregivers  and  children  was  .70. 
There  is  a  oo-oocurrence  of  "good  things".    Therefore  it  i*  difficult  to 
differentiate  among  dimensions  of  quality. 

It  is  possible  to  speculate  about  what  quality  in  this  case  might 
reflect  by  examining  the  field  notes  kept  by  the  two  observers  who  col- 
lected data  on  verbal  interaction.    The  field  notes  consist  of  narrative 
descriptions  that  reflected  typical  and  unusual  characteristics  and  events 
as  well  as  personal  reactions.    The  notes  suggest  several  characteristics 
of  the  government  intervention  day  care  oenter  that  set  it  apart  from  most 
of  the  privately  owned  centers.    First  and  perhaps  most  important  is  the 
high  level  of  caregiver  enthusiasm.    Second,  though  related,  is  caregiver 
planning.    The  government  intervention  center  offers  an  eclectio  curricu- 
lum, since  the  caregivers  continuously  experiment  with  new  methods.  'Ahis 
is  in  oo«;rast  to  most,  though  not  all,  of  the  remaining  programs  in  which 
the  caregivers  either  drill  children  on  colors  and  numbers  or  plan  only 
free  play.    Third,  the  physical  facilities  of  the  government  center  are 
excellent,  including  a  large  playground,  a  staff  room  and  a  child-sijjed 
lavatory. 
Subjects 

All  families  with  a  child  three  years  or  older  who  had  attended  one  of 
the  nine  centers  for  six  months  or  more  were  asked  to  partioipate^in  the 
study,    m  total,  166  families,  130  black  and  36  white,  participated?*  there 
were  15  refusals.    All  22  families  with  a  child  in  the  government  interven- 
tion program  participated. 
Measures 

Three  sets  of  measures  were' used  to  assess  1)  family  background,  2) 
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Intellectual  and  language  skill,  end  3)  social  skill. 

To  hsmbb  family  background*  questionnaires  were  designed  to  gather 
family  demographio  data  as  well  as  the  child's  substitute  care  experience. 
The  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test-Revised  (PPVT-R,  Dunn.  1979)  was  also 
included  to  measure  Bothers*  intellectual  coupe tenoe. 

To  assess  intellectual  and  language  skill*  two  standard  ^ed  tests,  the 
PPVT-R  and  the  Preschool  Language  Assessment  Instrument  (Blank,  Rose  and 
Berlin,  1979)  were  used,  in  addition  to  caregiver  ratings  of  the  Adaptive 
Language  Inventory  (Feagans  and  Farran,  1979)  and  research  team  ratings  of 
speech  samples  collected  during  an  experimental  task  administered  to  a  ran- 
domly selected  subgroup  of  subjects  (see  McCartney-  1984,  for  more  detail 
regarding  the  assessment  of  communicative  competence). 

Social  skill  was  measured  by  the  preschool  version  of  the  Classroom 
Behavior  Inventory  (Schaefer  and  Edgertoc*  1978)  and  by -the  Preschool/ 
Behavior  Questionnaire  (Bchar  and  Stringfield,  1974).    The  Classroom 
Behavior  Inventory  consists  of  43  Items  and  yields  5  factors:  intelligence, 
task  orientation,  dependency,  consideration*  and  extr aversion*  here  oalled 
sociability;  the  last  three  factors  were  considered  measures  of  aoolal 
development.    The  Preschool  Behavior  Questionnaire  consists  of  30  items  on 
these  scales  of  maladjustment:  hyperaotive-dlatraotable,  aggressive- 
.hostile,  and  anxious.    A  caregiver  and  one  or  both  parents  rated  each 
child-    Caregivers  rated  the  entire  class  item  by  item  to  reduce  potential 
halo  effects. 


Two  methods  were  used  to  determine  whether  high-quality  day  care  can 
be  used  as  an  effective  means  of  intervention  for  children  from  low-lnoome 
families.    Flr*t,  children  from  the  government  intervention  program  were 
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compared  with  children  attending  the  reoaining  8  centers.    Second,  children 
from  the  government  intervention  program  were  compared  with  a  subgroup  of 
children  of  similar  family  background  from  the  remaining  8  centers.  The 
data  analysis  strategy  was  the  same  for  each  method.  1)  to  compare  mean 
group  differences  for  measures  of  family  background  and  intellectual » 
language  and  social  skill  and  2)  to  examine  effect-size  estimates  to  deter- 
mine the  strength  of  identified  effects. 

Effect-size  estimates  express  group  differences  in  standard  deviation 
units  and  reduce  bias  when  synthesizing  outcomes  from  many  studies  (Pille- 
mer  and  Light,  1980;  Rosenthal,  1978).    Effect-size  was  measured  using  the 
formula  recommended  by  Glass,  McGaw  and  Smith  ( 1981 ) :  the  difference 
between  uhe  mean  of  the  treatment  group  (here  the  government  intervention 
group)  and  the  mean  of  the  control  or  comparison  group  divided  by  the  stan- 
dard deviation  ot  the  jr.mtrol  group.    Interpreting  the. strength  of  id 
effect- size  estimate  is  partly  determined  by  what  one  is  measuring;  how- 
ever, Cohen  (1969)  has  offered  a  useful  rule  of  thumb:  .50  is  a  moderate 
effect  size  and  .80  is  a  large  effect, size. 

CQJParAqqn,  HUh  Children  attending  ail  other  InHanl  dflX  SUS  Programs 

The. findings  for  the  first  comparison  between  the  22  children  attend- 
ing the  government  day  care  program  and  the    -4  children  attending  lower 
quality  day  care  programs  are  presented  in  Table  1 .    There  were  4  measures 
of  family  background  inoluaed  in  the  study  that  have  boen  widely  used  as 
socioeconomic  status  indicators:  mother's  education,  mothers  occupation, 
mother1 s  PPVT-H  IQ,  and  household  size.    Children  attending  the  government 
intervention  program  have  mothers  with  lower  prestige  occupations  as  meas- 
ured by  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center  A-»Dupational  Classification 
Scale  (1978)  and  have  mothers  with  lower  PPVT-R  IQ  scores..    This  makes 
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sense  since  children  are  selected  for  the  government  Intervention  program 
based  on  low  income  and  family  need.  The  question  remains  whether  inter- 
vention Is  effectiv^. 

With  multiple  dependent  variables  the  use  of  multivariate  analysis  of 
variance  (MANOVA)  is  indicated.    The  advantages  of  MA NOVA  Include  pro tec* 
tlon  against  type  I  error  and  the  potential  to  discover  group  differences 
that  could  only  be  revealcJ  by  considering  dependent  variables  In  combina- 
tion.   Unfortunately,  there  are  problems  of  interpretation  associated  with 
the  use  of  MANOVA.    The  order  of  entry  of  variables  in  the  analysis  is 
critical;  typically,  higher  priority  for  entry  is  given  to  more  Important 
variables,  as  determined  by  either  a  statistical  criterion  or  a  theoretical 
criterion.    For  this  reason,  Tabachnlclc  and  Fldell  (1983)  caution  against 
using  MAl'OVA.    They  also  offer  a  reasonable  compromise.    Upon  finding  a 
significant  multivariate  effect,  they  recommend  reporting  cell  means /for 
those  dependent  variables  with  high  univariate  f's.    They  also  note  that 
significance  levels  for  univariate  f's  are  unlnterpre table.  However, 
effect-size  estimates  are  of  greater  interest. 

There  are  four  measures  of  intellectual  and  language  skill  and  12 
measures  of  social  skill.    A  MANOVA  on  15  of  these  measures  (the  Communica- 
tion Task  could  not  be  included  because  it  was  administered  to  a  subsample) 
revea  .ed  a  significant  group  difference  between  the  children  attending  the 
government  intervention  program  and  the  children  attending  the  remaining 
centers  (£(15,  127)  =  2.43.  p,  <  .01  using  Willc's  criterion).    Thus,  it  is 
appropriate  to  consider  effect-size  estimates  for  significant  group  differ- 
ences. 

The  results  for  group  differences  on  intellectual,  language,  and 
social  skill  are  also  presented  in  Table  1. 
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Table  1 


Comparisons  Between  Children  from  the  Government  Intervention  Program 
and  All  Children  Attending  Other  Day  Care  Programs 


Family  Background  x  Intervention     X  All  Others     ~  Effect-Size  ' 


Mother's  Education 

11.57 

12.28 

-1.40 



Mother's  Occupation 

34.21 

41.91 

-2.48" 

.63 

Mother's  PPVT-R 

77.50 

86.09 

-1.74» 

.41 

Household  Slzea 

4.71 

4.12 

1.54 

Intellectual  and 
Language  Skill 

X  Intervention 

X  All  Others  i 

Effect-Size 
-BsMBfltfr,,, 

PPVT-R 

86.50 

82.24 

1.07 

Preschool  language  1.44 
Assessment  Instrument 

1.30 

1.28 

Adaptive  Language 
Inventory 

3,60 

3.07 

3.22"* 

-/ 
.79 ' 

Communication  Task 

39.88 

33.37 

1.32 

Social  Skill 

X  Intervention 

X  All  Others     £  Effect-Size 

Preschool  Behavior 

Questionnaire  (Total  Maladjustment) 

Parent  1,il8 

Teacher 

1.47 
1.69 

.28 
.27 

Classroom  Behavior  inventory 

(Social  Competence) 

CBI:  Considerateness 

Parent  3,33 
Teacher  3#21 

3.18 
2.98 

2.11" 
4.17»" 

.50  • 
.56 

CBI:  Dependent 
Parent 
Teaoher 

2,32 
2.34 

2.29 
2.51 

.25 
-1.00 
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Table  1 ^  continued 


Social  Skill 


X  Intervention     X  All  Others     £  Effect-Size 


CBI:  Sociability 
Parent 
Teacher* 

CBI:  Intelligent 
Parent 
Teacher 

CBI:  Task  Oriented 
Parent 
Teacher 


.43 
.20 


.86 
.56 


.76 
.55 


3.29 
2.88 


4.00 
2.97 


3.83 
3.04 


1.78*  .41 
4.92«««  .68 


-1.22   

2.82«««  .67 


-.60 
2.44™ 


.58 


flojfcs:  jg-tests  are  one-tailed. 

a  i- value  computed  for  unequal  variances 

•fi  <  .05 
••fi  <  .01 

•••b  <  .001 
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There  is  scae  evidence  that  children  frou  these  low- income  families- who  are 
attending  the  government  day  care  center  perform  better  on  tests  of 
language  and  social  skill.    More  specifically,  they  are  rated  vy  their 
caregivers  as  having  better  language  skills  on  the  Adaptive  Language  Inven- 
tory and  they  are  rated  by  both  their  parents  and  their  caregivers  as  being 
more  considerate  and  more  sociable  on  the  Classroom  Behavior  Inventory .  It 
should  be  noted  that  sociability  and  considerateneua  are  not  orthogonal  (r. 
=  .37.  s  <  .01  for  parents;  £  =  ,70»  p.  <  ,01  for  caregivers).  Neither 
parents  nor  caregivers  report  differences  between  the  two  groups  on  total 
maladjustment  as  measured  by  the  Preschool  Behavior  Questionnaire,  differ- 
ences  on  the  three  subscales  of  the  Preschool  Behavior  Questionnaire',  or 
differences  on  dependency  as  measured  by  the  Classroom  Behavior  Inventory. 
Parents  and  caregivers  differed  in  perceptions  of  two  related  factors  of 
th*  Classroom  Behavior  Inventory,  intelligence  and  task  orientation.  Care- 
givers from  the  government  center  rated  their  child-en  higher  on  these 
skills,  while  parents  did  not  make  this  discrimination.    Again,  these  fac- 
tors were  not  orthogonal  <c  =  ,6*1,  fi  <  ,001  for  parents;  r  =  ,88,  fi  <,001 
for  caregivers).     There  is  evidence  that  caregivers'  ratings  are  less 
biased  than  parents'  ratings  with  respect  to  intelligence  and  ta»k  orienta- 
tion.   Caregivers'  ratings,  but  not  parents'  ratings,  were  significantly 
correlated  with  children's  PPVT-R  IQ  <r  =  .37,  p  <  .001  for  ratings  of 
intelligence;  r  s  ,23,  j>  <  ,001  for  ratings  of  task  orientation).  Thus, 
parents'  ratings  would  seem  to  be  more  subject  to  the  influence  of  social 
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desirability  fop  intellectual  skill  than  fop  social  skill. 

tfote  that -the  effect-size  estimates  for  all  significant  group  differ- 
ences are  in  the  moderate  .to  high  range.    These  results  suggest  that  the 
government-  day  care  intervention  program  is  an  effective  one  even  when 
children  attending  the  program  are  compared  with  a  sample  of  children  of 
higher  socioeconomic  status  as  measured  by  the  mother's  occupation  and 
mother's  PPVT-R  IQ. 

fiPJBgrififlD  *X±h  £imd£fij)  fif  zXallAt  JLMil*  background 

In  a  second  set  of  analyses ,  children  attending  the  intervention  pro- 
gram were  compared  with  a  auba ample  of  children  from  similar  family  back- 
grounds attending  the  lower  quality  day  care  centers.    Because  all  of  the 
children  attending  the  government  center  were  black»  ve  decided  that  the 
comparison  group  should  consist  of  only  black  children.    Although  most  of 
the  centers  cared  almost  exclusively  for  blaok  children,  one  center  glared 
for  a  large  proportion  of  the  .white  .ohil  dren  in  the  study;  therefore,  that 
center  was  eliminated  from  the  comparison  group  as  a  first  step.    As  a 
second  step,  al)  children  whose  scores  did  wot  fall  within  the  range  of 
scores  of  the  government  intervention  children  on  all  four  of  the  family 
background  variables  were  eliminated  from  the  comparison  group.    This  sub- 
sample,  selected  with  range  restriction  of  demographic  variables  only, 
still  consisted  of  mothers  of  a  higher  occupational  level  (£s1.98,  fl<.05). 
To  create  a  suitable  comparison  group,  a.  third  step  was  needed  in  which 
mothers  of  high  ooou'-tional  status  were  eliminated.    Sinoe  range  restric- 
tion of  any  variable  yas  deemed  undesirable,  mother's  occupational  status 
was  teamed  with  a  second  related  variable,  mother's  FPVT-R  IQ,  and  children 
with  mothers  in  the  upper  quartile  on  both  variables  were  eliminated.  The 
ranges  of  these  two  variables  were  not  affeoted  by  this  procedure. 

The  new  comparison  group  consisted  of  exactly  half,  or  72,  of  the  1M 
subjects  attending  private  care  centers,  and  .did  not  differ  statistically 
from  the  government  day  care  sample  on  any  of  the  four  family  background 
variables  (see  Table  2) . 
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Tcble  2 


Comparisons  Between  Children  froa  the  Government  Intervention  Program 
and  Children  of  Similar  Family  Background  Attending  other  Day  Care 
Programs 


Family  Background 

X  Intervention 

X  All  Others  £ 

Effect-Size 
Estimate 

Hofcjie^s  Education 

11.57 

1 1 .93 

-.73 

Mother's  Occupation 

34.21 

37.79 

-1.13 

— 

Mother's  PPVT-R 

77  .or 

78.36 

-.23 

— 

Household  Slzea 

4.71 

4.18 

1.34 

Intellectual  and 
Language  Skill 

X  Intervention 

X  All  Others  £ 

Effect-Size 
Estimate 

PPVT-R 

86.&O 

79.17 

1.98" 

.48 

Preschool  Language  1.44 
Assessment  Instrument 

1.24 

1.89» 

.46 

'Adaptive  Language 
Inventory 

3.60 

3.02 

3.03"« 

.80 

Communication  Task 

39.88 

31.15 

1.63 

— 

Social  Skill 

X  Intervention 

X  All  Others  i 

Effect-Size 
Estimate, 

Preschool  Behavior 

Questionnaire  (Total  Maladjustment) 
Parent                            1 .48 
Teacher                          1 .71 

1.48 
1.67 

.00 

.46 

CBI:  Conslderateness 
Parent 
Teacher 

3.33 
3.21 

3.17 
2.92 

2.05" 
4.11»" 

.51 
.63 

CBI:  Dependent 
Parent 
Teacner 

2.32 
2.34 

2.38 
2.46 

-.49 
-.65 

CBI:  Sociability 
Parent 
Teacher 

3.43 
3.20  . 

3.25 
2.82 

2.00" 
4.651" 

.48 
.73 
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Table  2»  oontinucd 


Social  Skill 


X  Intervention     X  All  Others 


Effect-Site 


CBI:  Intelligent 
Parent 
Teaoher 

CBI:  Task  Oriented 
Parent 
Teaoher 


.86 
.56 


3.76 
3.55 


3.82 
3.00 


-.74 
2.92««« 


-.48 
2.33«« 


.73 


.57 


Mote:  £-}*9te  are  one-tailed. 

a  J;-value  computed  for  unequal  variances 
•fi  <  .05 
C«B  <  .01 
•••fi  <  .001 
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A  MANOVA  on  15  of  the  16  dependent  measures  again  revealed  a  signifi- 
cant group  difference  (£05,  66)  s  2.37.  p.  <  .01  using  Vilk's  criterion). 
The  results  for  group  differences  on  Intellectual,  language,  and  social 
skill  showed  a  similar  pattern  to  the  first  set  of  analyses.    More  specifi- 
cally, children  attending  the  government  day  care  program  are  rated  by 
their  caregivers  as  having  better  language  skills  on  the  Adaptive  Language 
Inventory,  and  they  are  rated  by  both  their  parents  and  their  caregivers  as 
being  more  considerate  and  more  sociable  on  the  Classroom  Behavior  Inven- 
tory.   This  correspondence  between  parent  and  caregiver  ratings  lends  sup- 
port to  the  ratings.    As  before,  parents  and  caregivers  differed  in  their 
perceptions  of  intelligence  and  task  orientation,  with  caregivers  for  the 
government  center  rating  their  students  higher  and  parents  not  making  this 
discrimination. 

An  important  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  analyses  is  the  signi- 
ficant  group  difference  here  on  the  PPVT-R  IQ  and  the  Preschool  Language 
Assessment  Instrument,  which  are  both  standardized  tests.    In  both  cases, 
the  government  intervention  children  outscored  the  comparison  group  ;by 
nearly  one-half  of  a  standard  deviation. (or  7  IQ, points  on  the  PPVT-R).  A 
second  difference  between  the  two  analyses  is  that  the  effect  size 
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estimates  here  are  for  the  most  pert  larger  than  before. 

One  might  reasonably  question  the  validity  of  caregivers'  ratings »  yet 
they  appear  not  to  be  biased  for  two  reasons.    First •  caregivers'  identifi- 
cation of  group  differences  corresponds  to  that  of  parents  in  all  areas 
except  intelligence/task  orientation.    Second,  caregiver?'  ratings  of 
language  skill  correspond  to  standardized  test  scores  (c  =  .35»  fi  <  ,01  for 
the  PPVT-R  IQ;  {:  ,53*  £  <  ,01  for  the  Preschool  Language  Assessment 
Instrument).  Interestingly,  caregivers'  ratings  als<~  correspond  to  research 
team  ratings  on  the  communication  task  (c  =  .55 »     <  ,01), 


The  findings  from  this  study  dearly  show  that  children  attending  the 
hign-quality  govet  merit  day  care  intervention  program  have  better  language 
skills  and  are  more  considerate  and  more  sociable  than  children  attending 
lower  quality  da.  care  programs.    When  children  from  the  government  inter- 
vention program  wet  j  compared  ulth  a  group  of  children  of  similar  family 
background  these  findings  held,  airit  in  addition,  the  government  interven- 
tion group  scored  significantly  higher  on  the  PPVT-R  IQ  and  on  the 
Preschool  Language  Assessment  Instrument  than  the  comparison  group.  The 
convergence  of  these  findings  with  previous  hierarchical  multiple  regres- 
sion analyses  examining  variation  in  quality  of  day  care  (McCartney  et  al,» 
1982;  McCartney*  1984)  strongly  suggests  that  quality  of  the  day  ctre 
environment  does  Indeed  affect  child  development.    In  these  previous  ana- 
lyses  center  selection  was  controlled  statistically  with  measures  of  family 
background  and  home  environment;  however,  the  question  of  whether  family 
background  might  be  mediating  identified  effects  remained  open.    In  the 
present  study*  whlcn  controlled  directly  for  the  medlatigg  influence  of 
family  oackground,  the  positive  effects  of  high  quality  day  care  still 
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emerged,  demonstrating  that  day  care  can  serve  as  an  effective  means  of 
early  intervention.    This  conclusion  could  be  stated  with  more  force  if 
pretest  data  had  been  collected  so  that  center  selection  biases  could  be 
examined. 

Many  have  suggested  that  intervention  programs  are  in  part  successful 
because  mothers  are  relieved  of  the  care  of  their  children  for  at  least 
part  of  the  day  and  therefore  are  better  able  to  oare  for  their  children 
when  they  are  with  them.    Although  this  may  be  true,  the  present  study  sug- 
gests, not  surprisingly,  that  the  content  of  intervention  programs  is 
important.    Just  as  there  are  good  homes  and  bad  homes,  there  are  good  day 
care  programs  and  bad  day  care  programs.    It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  good 
day  care  programs  are  good  for  children. 

Although  it  was  difficult  to  identify  dimensions  of  quality  due  to  the 
co-occurrence  of  "good  things",  children  did  better  in  centers  in  wh/ch 
caregivers  were  organized  and  planned  activities  for  the  children  (HoCart- 
ney»  1984).    The  government  intervention  program  is  good  not  only  for  that 
reason  but  also,  in  particular,  because  of  the  caregivers9  enthusiasm  and 
the  fact  that  they  use  their  intuition  to  permit  sensible  educational  pol- 
icy decisions.    However,  one  cannot  conolude  that  the  government  program, is. 
a  model  all  programs  should  imitate.    There  was  not  enough  range  in  educa- 
tional philosophy  among  the  nine  centers  in  the  study  to  make  specific  con- 
clusions about  preschool  curriculum.    The  issue  here  is  one  of  quality, 
specifically  that  high  quality  day  care  can  be  an  effeotive  intervention. 

There  are  variations,  of  course,  among  high  quality  day  care  programs, 
and  this  is  where  effect-size  estimates  are  helpful.    For  comparison  pur- 
poses, effect-size  estimates  on  IQ  were  computed  here  for  the  five  exem- 
plary day  care  intervention  studies  noted  in  the  introduction  of  this 
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paper*    Klaus  &  Gray* a  (1968)  evaluation  of  tvo  summer  preschool  programs 
yielded  an  effeot-size  estimate  of  .*7.11  Miller  &  Dyer's  (1975)  evaluation 
of  four  treatments  for  four-year-olds  yielded  an  effect-size  estimate  of 
•61*    Both  Ramey  t  Haslcins  (1981)  and  Seitz  et  al.  (1983)  evaluated  exten- 
sive day  care  and  family  support  interventions*    Their  findings  are  quite 
different.    Ramey  and  Haskins  report  data  that  yield  an  impressive  effect- 
size  estimate  of  ,97*  while  Seitz  et  al,  rerort  a  nonsignificant  trend  vith 
the  control  group  exceeding  the  experimental  group.    A  higher  attrition 
rate  in  Seitz  et  al.'s  experimental  group  may  account  for  their  findings. 
Finally.  Veikart  et  al.'s  (1978)  evaluation  of  a  half-day  preschool  program 
for  three"  to  five-year-olds  also  yielded  an  effeot-size  estimate  of  .97. 
The  effect-size  estimate  of  .48  found  here  for  IQ  lies  in  the  middle  of  the 
range  of  estimates  found  for  these  other  five  programs.    The  difference  in 
effectiveness  among  programs  may  be  due  to  differences  in  treatment  /i.e.. 
curriculum)  or  differences  in  control  group  experience.    All  the  control 
group  children  in  the  present  study  were  in  day  caret  and  it  may  be  that 
the  day  care  experience  was  somewhat  beneficial.    One  of  the  advantages  of 
this  study  is  the  knowledge  of  oontrol  group  experience.    A  second  advan- 
tage is  the  broad  range  of  children's  skills  that  were  evaluated.    It  will 
be  interesting  to  see  whether  other  researoh  supports  the  findings  with 
respect  to  consideration  and  aooiability. 

The  finding  of  the  present  study  that  variations  in  day  care  quality 
do  not  seem  to  affeot  emotional  maladjustment,  as  measured  by  caregiver  and 
parent  ratings  on  the  Preaohool  Behavior  Questionnaire,  is  important.  Pre- 
vious hierarohioal  regression  analyses  showed  that  maladjustment  was 

1.  The  June  1966  Stanford-Binet  IQ  data  were  used*    Because  standard 

deviations  for  the  samples  were  not  given,  the  population  estimate,  16. 
was  used  to  compute  the  effect-size  estimate. 
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predicted  by  early  age  of  entry  into  day  care  and  high  quality  of  care 
(McCartney  et  al..  1982),    Obviously,  the  finding  of  a  positive  relation- 
ship  between  high  quality  and  maladjustment  was  surprising.    In  light  of 
the  present  study,  this  finding  is  in  doubt  and  it  may  have  been  due  to 

nulticollinearity  in  the  regression  model. 

Social  policy  considerations,  especially  coat-benefit  analyses  (Iluopp 

4  Travera,  1982),  will  play  a  major  role  in  determining  whether  day  care 

will  ultimately  be  viable  as  an  intervention  tool  (Zigler  and  Finn,  1981). 

For  this  reason,  sound  evaluations  of  programs  that  will  lead  to  the 

refinement  of  our  intervention  tools  are  critical. 
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1006  Stover,  Fort  Coir*.  Colorado  80S24  303493-262} 
July  1983 


Cost  Effectiveness  at  Unlttd  Day  Care  Center 

i-r-JX?"?0"-1  rtP°rt*  fT<m  Mu"*n  Strv,c"  Agencies  are  usually  based  on  highly 
JlJLrii  \     J"*'"™  J"1*    "'"Its.      For  several  year,  we  have  been  completing 
reports  on  the  cost  effectiveness  of  day  care. 


differs!  fl  .I  aVrMe  °f  38  chlldren  27  f.mllle.  (a  r0t.l  of  60 

rip      J    .f  U  tht  y"r)  recelvln*  Social  Service  Day  Care  support. 

I?L?.        y/\r*?*1V*  *°Clal  *ervl"  day  Care  *uPport  the"  b«  »  working 

single  parent  who  Is  the  head  of  horsehold.  Parents  paid  part  of  the  fee  to 
social  services.    UDCC  received  a  total  of  $55,028  from  social  <,lrvlces.  ./ 

fro-  SrriSl?!!1?  fr°"  1°°?  ?;°Vld,d  M,UtMC«  t0  *  »°"th»y  -verage  of  A2  children 
^„  L^  J       (  ,t0tl1  °f  62  dlfferent  ««HU»  thru  the  year).    United  Way  and 
Human  Resources  ■onles  are  used  to  provide  this  assistance  (See  Sliding  Scale 

wll  ri°;^In  1982 ,UDCC  rtCelved  fr0B  the"  tw0  -*encl«  ^7.496  „hlcS  hetped  In 
A?iiVi  I dl"V",e  fM,1,le*  supporting.    If  the  total  of  social  service 


f.  im!T  °!  ^'  beneflt*  t0  th«  community  Include  the  Income  expended  by  the  112 
families  and  27  •mployees  at  UDCC.    The  city  I.  receiving  *t  least  $20,000  In  sales 
can  alone.    The  city  and  county  funding  support  to  UDCC  was  $10,000  In  1982. 

need  IHorr ' lBW"B»Bi  k««P«  P«°P»«  off  the  welfare  roll,  who  might  otherwise 
need  I"  Edition  these  people's  mcooe,  are  contributing  to  the 

TdrTill  t  "?  \Vh#  C0OBWnlty  ■*"•  th*  savings  and  tax  Incomes 

accruing  to  participating  governments  more  than  pays  the  cost  of  the  program. 

5n       V       ,P1  ,l?Pr0Ve        Chan"S  f0r  the  child""  to  become  productive  adults 
In  the  *  "  ^  tlR*  helf>ln8  theU  P*rent$  t0  b«  productive  adults 
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mvm  DOT  cams  cutrzt. 

Sliding  Scsla  ftllg'.bllity  Crtter'... 
Effect  its  October  17,  »9« 

United  Dey  Care  Center* •  win  yozl  is  to  yruride  t:  Mob  *tci  jaeo  ^r,-j»«i«. 

Our  purpose  Is  to  proeoto  the  heeithy  *mt  well  rotmUnd  develo>  it  >l  ciulcro    In  6«-r 
care  sad  to  provide  a  sepport  s>src*  for  UDCC  fswillnju   W*  ♦*^-c     rurlly  t.  *  .bihVuu 
of  working  paraat  s  aed  our  slldfrf  scale  assistance  uata^  Aw  c       coii'.ble  for  1**  in*** 
fact  lit*     we  htve  developed  the  lo lion log  go i  eel  in*  6  by         t»{itbUlt>  fo.-  t!iiln£ 
scale  assistance  !•  to      oVta  mined. 

1.  Svery  fmlly  hot  tor  rlpht  to  ai»ply  Tor  sliding  acalv    •         1  •  »■  >vl)?i1  :>•  i.'HJK. 

2.  fool  11* t  or  iodlvltvels  eligible  for  day  earo  as* 1st  i.tt  p?cviOtd  throu;,*  tUo  Irrlue? 
St'my  Deeerlsmat  of  Social  Services  art  wet  eligible  for         fl'tl^  t'^u  ^s»U«:=nco. 

3.  Two  parent  foul Ilea  ara  eligible  for  sliding  scale  •fixture.*    J  t'vy  *e«<r  nnv  tV 
tallowing  criteria* 

a,  loch  paraat  wort*  a  wlntsmw  of  30  howrs  par  we*U. 

b.  Oaa  paraat  work*  a  ulnlana*  of  30  hoars  par  weal:  und  tSr  cthvr      0  tulT-tl:»j 
stodent  sod  worts  s  winlawei  of  13  hours  per  wee't.    .ton  *  'ai1!/  A  'A  x;  eii^Ibiv 
for  sliding  acele  assistance  for  ao  longer  thnn  2  7<*'*-    fivfe*v<M.«  ahsli  bt  tlva« 
to  vocational  and  wndergreduete  stuaones. 

c»  On*  paraat  wort*  a  alKiaua  of  30  boors  par  woe'  t\  *  iha  (  rS?r  ta  receiving  ,.*oplo-- 
nant  coaatnaatton.  Soch.fi  family  shall  bt  allelic  f  *r  ,Udlrs  *..*lc  asnUmnce  Tor 
»k>  longor  than  three  months.  ,j 

d.  Ona  paraat  works  s  minions*  of  30  hoars  par  weak  and  tbe  mrcr  ^rcut  is  dirabl*d. 
The  definition  of  disability  for  purpoaes  of  thfa  crltcvioi*  »haJi  :Je  v  ih  irtOC. 

4.  Single  parent  families  are  eligible  for  eliding  scale  eitiaturce  17  ti^j  m,u  *fts  o£ 
the  following  crltariat 

o.  The  parent  works  a  ntnlmm  of  30  hoora  par  week. 

b.  The  parent  la  a  fell-tlmc  stodent  end  works  a  «labtu.a  of  23  hours  p*r  vc«k  suth 

a  family  shall  he  eligible  for  sliding  tCaU  assistance  for  r<»  Joj^-rr  than  ?  yenrs. 
Frefsrence  shall  ha  glvea  to  vocational  and  tmdergrs&Mte  stuisnts. 

c.  The  psrent  is  receiving  uneeoloyment  cawpenaat ion.    Such  *  fatally  »h»U  be  eligible 
for  sliding  seals  ass I stones  for  ao  loagsr  than  3  ninths. 

d.  The  paraat  Is  disabled.  The  definition  of  dlssbltlty  for  pontes  of  this  criterion 
shall  lie  with  the  UDCC. 

>.  Xefugee  or  lawigraat  famlMes  froa  non-BagUab  speaking  countriij  who«  whlid  or  cUU4-.«* 
have  been  in  the  United  States  for  s  period  shorter  than  2  y*srs  ?haU  be  clli  lbl*  fo\* 
sliding  acsla  asaiataace  for  ao  longer  than  2  years  if  ebay  uet  enc  of  the  folio*. In« 
criteriat 

a.  Oaa  parent  works  a  elnlaam  of  30  boors  par  weak. 

b.  One  parent  la  a  falUtlsw  utodent  and  works  a  sUnlwum  of  13  l.ou.s  per  week. 

c.  Hon^Onited  States  eitisens  with  a  student  visa  n.*s  t-orwoliy  cxcludad  fra^  sliding 
scale  insistence.   Specisl  cases  way  U  referred  to  the  slldinf,  scale  coonitten  fcr 
cons ldarst ion. 
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*-  l\t^n.^.*lt^ilt'-1  %UU  be  «n  «  Hm  e«*.  ftrrt  r.«rvr  boo,, 

vtthlo  cho  IWti  of  ovciloblo  oliding  ,eolo  fund,. 

oh.ll  bo  ooc.nlooo  to  «eoro«!f*  with  th,  WCC  Sliding  sia«  choj; 

f»lllco  «boM  o.tgibilitr  i»  b.«od  oo  the  foot  thot  o  p,,oot      ,  otucer.t. 

tb*  I-tl»  »»"  »«  b«fo™  th,  oWU<  acton  eon  be 

££?if,'ti£'P*U  »"««  """on  n.ototone.  ■?  ih.  ,ot»Ur  ,u>t,on 
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Tha  Oty  Can  Forum,  kvx,  is  a  non-profit,  fcondsttorMundsd  organization.  Fbundsd  In 
WB>  It  provWaa  Information,  tachnical  sssittanca,  and  training  to  child  cars  advocatas 
throughout  Ntwtorfc Stats  on  Issusc  of  pottteoollcythsta^tha provision  of  chlW  cars  mr- 
vtcaa.Ths  following  Background  Papa*'  la  ths  sscond  of  a  sariaa  that  Tns  Oay  Cars  Forum  la 
issuing  In  ths  corning  months,  t 


rKTnOOUCTION 

At  a  tlms  of  r.acaJ  criai*  and  tavw*  cuto^Aa  In  fsdsrsJ  prograrra,  ways  ars  bsiog  sooght  both  to  rsducs  co«i 
art  flirt  nawravarniaa  for  hurr>an  and  aoc^ 

consWsrstlon  Is  ths  adoption  of  "ussf*  fsss  for  ssrvicss— ntquMng,  m  othsr  words,  that  working  parsnts 
uaJng  wibaktead  day  cars  pay  a  largar  part  of  ths  coat  of  child  cars  aarvfcsa.  Such  a  policy  rsqulrss  ths 
clsvatoprnant  of  a  atandard  to  dstsrrrsns  how  muoh  a  famtty  can  afford  to  pay  for  chUd  cars, 

Ths  position  of  Ths  Oay  Can  Forum  has  always  baavi  that  day  cara—ffte  primary 

arwuldbaaaar¥lr^prow4ad»aaof  chary 

pnjaar<pdWcaldlmiaa,tta 

of  computing  i  fsmifys  ability  to  psy  mat  can  bt  uaad  by  child  cara  atfvocataa  In  tvduating  ft*  tchtxivloa  for 
pubHcty  aubaldbjad  day  cars. 

SUMMARY  AMO  HtOHUQHTS 

Our  analyala  of  family  Incoma  and  currant  Naw  Yotk  stats  Oapartmant  of  Social  Sarvtcaa  child  cars  fss 
achadulaa  rsvsste  that  } 

•  TTw  Nsw  Vor\  Stata  Oapartmsfrt  of  Social  Sarvtes*  chHd  c«*  (at  »cr>aduk  put  Into  affsct  on 
March  1. 1(82,  impoaaa  faaa  on  lowar  Inooma  fauCUaa  that  asam  bayond  thair  ability  to  pay 
Foraxamp^aato(*>psrsrtwlthtwocr^ 

waafc  for  day  cars  for  ona  child,  avan  though,  by  ourbudgatatandaro^thaf^fyhaanornar. 
glnal  incoma  cvsiiabia  for  day  csrs  whstsosvsc  Fsss  for  csrs  stsrt  st  povsrty  Isvai  incomaa. 

•  Tha  0$S  fss  achsdula  Impoaaa  avan  mors  draaoc  burdsns  on  lowsr  Inooma  famlliaa  with 
mom  tt«an  om  chMd  in  carsv  cr  wrm  two  wa^ 

childran  lncarsas*r*^912^ayssrHrsquta 

It  haa  no  marginal  incoms  avattabia  fordaycara,  Af  imllyof  fourwHhtwowagaaamara,a^ 
!ng$ie\0O0ayaai;  taraquJrtdtopaya^  in  cars,  avan  though  it  hat  no 

marginal  Inooma  availabfa  for  day  cars. 

•  By  Imposing  such  prohlbfttva  fsss  on  lowsr  Incoms  famlliaa,  ths  OSS  fss  acnsduls  may  hava 
thaaffactof  driving  tha  lowaat  Inooma  famillaa  out  of  day  cara  and  thua  oVactlng  public  sub- 
sidy to  ths  somawhat  Nghar  Incoms  famillaa  which  hava  aufflclant  marginal  Incoma  to  pay 
tha  faae.  In  othar  words,  public  subsidy  rnaybaoVactadtotha/aa*r>aaoVcyaxl«tlng  toscWa*. 

•  AJtamatrvary,  tha  lowaat  Incoma  famillaa,  facad  wtth  tha  chc4ca  of  hfghar  fsss -or  no  child 
cara,  may  dacida  to  pay  ths  fsss,  but  at  ths  coat  of  daprMngtharnaafvasandthalrchUdranof 
basic  nscsasMss. 

•  T>a  msthod  of  calculation  uaad  In  tnlt  papar  la  baaad  on  tha  Bursau  of  Labor  Statistics' 
lowar  I  aval"  incoma  standard,  and  tharafora  muat  bs  conaldsrsd  an  abaofuta  minimum 
guldalina,  tinea  It  may  vary  wall  undaraatfmata  a  family *i  saaantial  living  axpansaa. 


fTlwittttwhtorsatptpir^gupparwdDy^  V*oMo*<afitomar*tht 
foftwrtnQ  IndMfrjafc.  tor  V*k  r.jipni  oomm»<i  on  an  — r— f  draft  Otyotfty  L— day.  vic<  pr—ttwit  and  *&++th*  conwitt—  ct**  oi 
tin  Htm  Vor*  StMt  ChM  Cm  CoonSntanQ  Coonc*;  Qwiidbw  Mleftol**,  abactor  ot  th#  tut  Axarow  OayCar*  Cvxir,  Anoio*  •tofctt. 
racuttod*«c&o<ttw"tftScriooiA*tocirt^ 
oonou^om  ot  Wi  ptptr  nprtMr*  fl»  vtowt  of  tht  Oay  C*«  <<on*n.  Iac 
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wn>«>oorco«wmaiuiKHHA^ 

m^J^!!^!!!!!^^  <g>  othy  <mfo>noi—  or  apodal  nooda  boyond  day  cm,  rt  appoart 
wontoit  portion  ■  noun  nCwtM  46%  and  90%  of  total  rraralnoj  tnoomo. 


J.  lSg!*^*<g*.        i*?  *r»-  to  raooh*  boc*  batwoan  24%  and  3T*  of  thotr  eh*  car* 


SSi^ma^^ 

"^^^•7  w  maintain  a  nowar  isvan  standard  of  IMnQ.  Tha  BUS  bodQst  brooks  down  at  foUowK 
Faulty  of  Fos*  On*  waoatamar 

Food 
Houston, 

Homo  furnJsnJnp  &  upfcssp 
Transportation 
OotNng 
PoraonalCaro 
MorJosJCom 

AM  othor  Family  Consumption 

Total  Family  Conoumptlon 
PoraonallooomoTkx 
Sodal  Sscurtty  &  Usability 
Gioat  Annual  Income 

*  l^TJ^^  ^^^^>°^«on.      ctoductlng  th.co.tol.  oout*.  fm  to 

lUovranc  may  rm,  undtrartm*.  mnMIH,  work-ra<««l  transportation  ixokims; 

•  It  provide  no  Orthlon  lor  kt>wb«>c)m. 
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Wa  hsso  thacalofa  modi  nod  ths  BUS  budgot  In  ons  knpoftsnt  m  housing  in  ordor  to  hsws  ft  iwi  so* 
curaiaryranaot  actual  agoy 

tha  figura  uaad  by  tha  Community  Council  of  Graaaar  Now  York  In  its  460  aurvsy  of  fsmRy  budgot  cojis  In 
Now  "fcwV  OtyL  Tho  now  housing  figure*  whtah  Amounts  to  $289  a  month,  rstsss  tfw  BLB  lowor  lovst  budgot  lo 
ti45aitorafamftyof(ouc 

C*an  wHh  this  nnuSS\i^Ujn,  howavat  ws  would  smphsofao  that  ths  figure  on  rnsnjtnoJ  Inooms  that  wo  dartre 
lien  tho  famsy  budgot  atanosrd  must  bs  vlowod  ss  s  mojdmum.  Ons  oootd  rssoonabty  srgus  thot  ssssntM 
ranwy  jwjwn»p»  m  umw  iw  nw*nw  sua  fvonim,  cnv/voy  rvouowig  a  winy  » rnargffiai  moom* 


ThaBlAatandaidlah^wduttonahouJshoMIn  whloh 

now*^  wwk  Hi*  immn  of  ■  mwn  wmi^  ww  p^iwwioy  Runwii  ■  wnwy*  noosvivy  wwig  •** 
pansss  by  addtag  OHbs  coots  for  auoh  Moms  ss  frsnsporisttor\ota$hlng,  food  snd  psfsonoi  oars.  8lnos  t  slg» 
i ilfli  si n  mhmW)  rrf  tw  IsmWss  atm  ssstr  piifwrrfj  njtwttlswl  noy  con  wa  toussholiH  In  wNoh  tmSTi  psr snti 
uumi.  It  tin  aaarood  sOutsstaa  to  davatop  asparets  budtfsi  stsndwua  stswijoUs  lu  Uiwii.  hi  LhJiqj  m,  wa  lnn 
rPNu  upon  in*  pwwwn  q**wqv*«j  oy  ow  rwn  iqtk  wkj  ranv  nsvourou*  AQravwjQ  snon  10  o*ranranv 
sngiDMiy  wr  onwo  was  wmo.  ins  wni  oompuuuon  ssnmssss  omr  s  oroooa  wogsoamar  m  s 
four-oaraon  tamOy  cods  spproslmgssty  36%  to  boslc  iMng  axpanoss.  Wwn  odOsd  to  tho  modtflsd  BUS  figure 
of>WWtWsissjuteln«<loo^i<w^ 

Ao^ojsjwsst  1st  Fsosly  Bass 

In  ottknoUng  tho  IMnQ  oxponsss  of  othar  family  atsss,  wa  hsvs  rsMod  on  ths  oojun^lsnos  scsms  smployod  by 
thsfsdsfoioowjmmsnttofTT^ 

lowor-fiwsl  budpots  lor  fsmWss  of  diffsmnt  sbos,  wMh  ons  snd  two  wspsosmsrsi  spproodmots  ths  fosowInQ? 


■/ 

Z  3  4  S 

Ons  wsososmsr  (10,590  $13,044  S15JS26  118,012 
Twowsoossmsrs  16,435       19^905  22,089 


tof( 

Tobw  1  on  poos  5  NtustnM  ths  risults  of  thoss  cskx^^ 

corn*  *f*l9tto  for  d«y  con  for  fsmNlos  of  dlfforont  warn,  with  both  ono  snd  two  wtoooomom.  Ths  tobls  is 
Isid  out  In  s  form  that  allows  sssy  oomporioon  with  ths  Stats  OSS  fso  seals.  Ths  figures  wars  dsrivsd  ss 

fotlowa: 

Gross  Family  Inooms  —  BLS  towsr  Lsvsl  Budoot  ■ 
TotaJ  *«1y  Marginal  Incoma. 

TbtaJ        Marginal  Inooms  x  70S  - 
\*srty  Marginal  Inooms  fesftsbJs  for  OsyCaro. 

^srty  Margmai  Inooms  >ow»stols  for  Day  Cars  •>  52  - 
V^Mldy  Marginal  Snooma  AvaKabls  for  Day  Caro- 

It  la  worth  ampnssb^  sgsm  thst,  bscouss  of  t^ 
fH^irssmuatbsvlowadaamprsssnUr^w 

of  family  axpanaaa  would  load  to  lowar  marginal  hcorna  nguros,  and  thartfora  laar  locoma  avaitabla  for  day 
car*  faoa. 

ANALYSES  Of  NEW  YD*X  8XKTC  AND  ALBANY  COUNTY  FEE  SCALES 

EtfactW*lnM*r^t0B2.tnaNawMxk 
ftmlfyaizavxjgroaaanriuaJIncorfw.forp^ 

f  aa  seals,  affactrv*        aofaty  for  Albany  County  aa  a  damonatratlon  projact 
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upon  tt^^on  f^^l^Sl'^.r^lS'oT^  ^.caT^-"0  *"0°""*-«™*«< 

•  A  family  of  ttm  at  powtrty  hMt— $7,070— It  oxpoctod  to  pay  S2  par  woak  for  child  car*. 

'  towtl^'^^i!^^^  ^  «  «p««i  to  pay  f^  tar, « 
up"       •y*1  "x>ugfi  may  haw  no  morsii.->tl  kxxxr*  wftaraoatw. 

,noofTW  nigntr  tntn  tho  omooot  roonvnendad  In  thia  papat 

^^Inconal^  *•  *»iiq  pUced  upon  family  wrth  no 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

P^n«  wpnmnt^  an  •rtm^of  twwn^ 

o^T*Kt£<Jo^  °"lih  unrnlatakab^arna.  Fam,lf#i 

wttht^**^^^!^  with  mora  than  one  child  in  day  can*,  and  .amlllea 

TABUS  AND  QRAmf 

Sl^S-*?        m  th#      0f  11,18  rtport  l,,ustr,t#  our  "ndlngs.  Table  1,  Weekly  Marginal  Inconw  Av*i. 

com*  Arabia  to  Pty  to  1^  ^^M^^  It^?0??^  f*  FflmMy  Mj^n*i  »* 
Tat.1.  2.  to  mak.  dNi  th.  tren£^oc£r^  <W>  on  tha  final  pafl.  Illustrate  th.  Hflures  In 
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TAMA  ONI 

WttKtY  MAMMNAL  MOOMS  JMMUUU  W>H  CMY  CAM 

^te^Aft  ^^flflMfti  ^^^i       If^^^fe  ^^^^^^^  ^* 


2  Mum 

1  Mtap 

3  Pwtoft 

f  form 
4  Ptftw 

9  fatto/t 

3  Atf90M 

MM 
4  Pwton 

5*r»or 

$Z 

911191 

911977. 

911191. 

911991 

919,714. 

921941 

1 

10,782. 

11397. 

11791. 

11231 

191791 

21911 

1 

torn 

11411 

11961 

11381 

11901 

11991 

93yQ91 

7. 

11,071 

11994. 

11041 

11932. 

11901 

20^095. 

21211 

ft. 

11,236. 

11711 

H107. 

19,991. 

17.101 

21234. 

21291 

11. 

11,371 

11391. 

H341 

11821 

17,282. 

aog3P 

21912. 

11 

11.525c 

Hoia 

11494. 

H971 

17,401. 

21831. 

21991. 

15. 

11,874. 

14,191 

H941 

11127. 

njxa. 

21991 

218KX 

17. 

11,321 

14^01 

11792. 

H271 

20^77. 

21991 

1ft. 

11,071. 

14,491 

1194a 

17,841. 

24,107. 

21 

12,191 

14*71 

17.191 

11641 

iiom 

21,201 

24^991 

21 

12,411 

14,901 

17,397. 

11971. 

11294. 

21,424. 

24J64. 

27. 

11564. 

17,531 

21017. 

11441 

21,971 

24,701 

29. 

11711 

11191 

njm. 

20,191 

11591 

21.711 

24*40. 

31. 

1^962. 

11347. 

17,931. 

21311 

11731 

21,991 

24J91 

34. 

11061 

11961 

11082. 

21531 

11991 

21001 

21211 

» 

11391. 

11991 

11391 

112V. 

21387. 

21917. 

41. 

11901 

11081 

11572. 

21.091 

11479. 

21001 

21731 

43. 

11752. 

11237. 

11721. 

21,201 

11829. 

21781 

21981 

45. 

11901. 

11391 

11A7U 

21,364. 

11777. 

21907. 

21037. 

430 
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TABLE  TWO 

COMPARISON  OF  FAMRY  MARGINAL  INCOME  MIMLABLE  TO  RAY  FOR  DAY  CAW 
WITH  CURRENT  STKTE  AND  ALBANY  COUNTY  FES  SCALES 


QnmAntmi  AmmMSLomm 


of 

to 
POftor 

cwcw 


7.777. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1031 

0 

0 

1031. 

0 

o 

11,711. 

0 

0 

12^91. 

0 

0 

1*978. 

0 

0 

ixm 

192. 

134. 

492. 

3161 

131781 

712. 

488. 

i4^m 

972. 

880. 

1431. 

1407. 

102a 

1431. 

1887. 

1321. 

1031. 

2317. 

1822. 

1*7*1. 

2747. 

1833. 

1*221. 

3177. 

2224, 

18,741 

3887. 

2988. 

1731 

4217. 

2852. 

17.781. 

4737. 

3112, 

18,111. 

8087. 

3253. 

18,771. 

5727. 

ser. 

Q 

H* 

of  mom  Ho 

o 

Amount  of 

£ 

Not  CoOt  Of 

Wmmy  Amount  of 
Uorgmml  inoomo 

cmo+Com 

cmcm 

AHMNtoAM 

to  runffj,i 

tor  CM*  Cm 

sm**f$mmt 

(Column  C- 

(Column  COM** 

Column 

by& 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 
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0 

c 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48. 

88. 

X 

107. 

209 

188. 

329 

ia 

218. 

481 

13. 

328. 

tM. 

2a 

421 

598. 

25. 

519. 

1103. 

31. 

818. 

1308. 

37. 

889. 

1536. 

43. 

744. 

1844. 

oa 

744. 

2108. 

55. 

744. 

2388. 

8a  . 

72a 

2333. 

72a 

mj 

K 

MMrVbrtStoto 


***** 0lMm 

9mm  Omr  ofStmFm  Alomnft**** 


M^tfc^f  Atom 
ofAmmtffoo 
ScomOmr 


1  CfM 

(Column  Q- 

Sco*  for 

(Column  l» 

vtoctAmm 

Column  f) 

JGMdNH 

Column  f) 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

8 

8 

7 

7 

11 

11 

9 

9 

14 

14 

11 

11 

17 

17 

13 

13 

20 

20 

15 

12 

23 

20 

17 

11 

20 

20 

19 

fl 

29 

19 

22 

9 

33 

20 

25 

5 

36 

19 

27 

2 

41 

16 

29 

-2 

44 

13 

31 

47 

10 

34 

-9 

51  * 

8 

38 

-12 

57 

7 

41 

-14 

62 

7 

43 

-17 

66 

5 

46 

-18 

68 

5 

-_4? 

-24 

68 

-1 

Wtookff  f~m 

Soom,  vm 


(Column  K' 
Column  f) 


17 
17 
20 
20 
25 


17 
17 
20 
20 
25 


^*^oMhHlto^  though  technical*  accuati,  land  to  onO#™t  Jm.t. 

■•0«w»n«tfif»  lop  rftfwt^u-oraburoanaoma  than  a  SS  axeaaa  n«v  tha  bottom. 
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45  + 
41 

39'  » 

37" 

35" 

23 

31 

29" 
27-  • 
25-- 
2T  ■ 
21  -  ■ 
19  ■. 
17 

15  + 

13 

11 

9  «. 

7 

5 

3 
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WEEKLY  MARGINAL 

INCOME  * 
AVAILABLE  FOB  / 
DAYCARE  I 


Ms 


STATE  FEE  SCAlfc 
FAMILY  Of  THREE. 
ONE  CHILD 


(Shftfed  Atm  »  Exc«m  of 
SUt«  F*««  ovw  >WiOUbW 
Marginal  facomaj 


11  12  13  14  15 

GflOSS  ANNUAL  INCOME  (THOUSANDS) 


16 


17 


18 


19 


COMPARISON  OF  FAMILY  MARGINAL  INCOMt  JMMLAtU TO  MY  FOR  DAY  CARE  WITH  CURRENT 
STATE  FEE  SCALE*  FAMILY  Of  t,  ONE  CWLO 
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A  Propoaal  for  Determining  Parent!*  Fair  Share  of  Child  Care  Coata 
by  Annice  M.  Probat,  Pre-School  Association  of  the  Ueat  Slda 
Recommendation;    Use  the  Child  Care  Assistance  to  subsldlie  that  portion. 
If  any,  of  the  child  care  coata  which  are  beyond  a  family1*  ability  to  pay. 
which  varies  with  income,  family  atae  and  total  child  care  costg.  Thla 
would  target  the  assistance  to  the  costs  that  present  a  real  hardship  for 
families. 

Both  the  National  Day  Care  Consumer  Study  and  the  Family  Circle 
aurvey  found  that  American  families  do  not  expect  to  get  day  Care  for  free. 
What  proportion  of  family  income  can  parents  devote  to  child  care  costs? 
Fortunately,  there  is  some  limited  experience  on  which  to  draw. 

Cwen  Morgan,  coordinator  of  the  Whcclock  College  Seminars  in  Day 
Care  Administration,  and  former  director  of  the  KLH  day  .care  ceriYer,  com- 
pared State  median  incomes  and  day  care  fees  in  Title  XX  plans.    From  this, 
she  derived  the  rule  of  thumb  that  on  the  average  parents  were  required 
to  pay  102  of  their  gross  family  income  for  child  care  of  all  their 
children.* 

Roger  Ncugebauer  surveyed  27  day  enre  centers  in  23  states,  and 
found  that  the  sliding  scale  of  fees  at  these  centers  ranged  from  9  to 
12Z  of  gross  family  incomes.** 

Two  New  York  City  Independent  schools  bnsc  their  tuition  on 

sliding  set  J  cs,  so  that  ail  parents,  mil  simply  Mie  scholarship  ones, 

are  ch.irged  on  ihc  basis  of  abiJity  u>  p.iy.    HinhntUn  Country  School 

has  an  estimated  tec  of  102  of  f.mily  inronir;  for  net  Ineowes  of  less 

*  Address  to  the  New  York  Slate  Child  Care  Coordinating  Council, 
Albany,  NY,  November  30,  1979. 

**  "Sliding  Fee  Scales,"  in  Child  Cnrc  Information  Exchange.  June  1979, 
pp.  27-33. 
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than  $5,000,  the  rate  Is  3X,  and  at  $14,000  and  above  the  rate  is  13X.* 
AC  The  Learning  Community,  families  deduct  $500  per  family  member  from 
their  gross  income/  and  then  pay  13*jX  of  the  balance  aa  tuition.** 

Let  us  try  to  consolidate  these  into  principles  for  deciding  how 
much  families  can  afford  to  pay  for  child  care  and  how  much,  if  anything, 
their  coata  should  be  subsidized. 

PRINCIPLES  FOR  SHARING  CHILD  CARE  COSTS 

1.  As  a  rule  of  thumb,  let  us  assume  that  the  average  American  family  can 
pay  about  10X  of  its  gross  family  income  for  child  care  for  all  children 
of  the  family.    The  excess  of  child  care,  if  any,  must  be  subsidised.  As 

.  r 

income  rises,  the  need  for  subsidy  diminishes,  and  conversely  as/ income 
decreases  the  need  for  subsidy  increases. 

2.  Let  us  say  tliat  the  family  with  an  Intermediate  Living  Budget,  as 
estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  can  afford  to  pay  10X  of  its 
gross  family  income  for  child  care. 

3*    Because  fixed  living  costs  take  a  larger  proportion  of  a  low  income 

than  of  a  high  income,  families  earning  less  than  the  Intermediate  Living 

Budget  can  afford  less  than  10X  of  their  itobs  income  for  child  care. 

Let  us  say  that  at  the  Lower  Living  Budget,  the  family  can  af/ord  to  pay 

only  5X  of  their  gross  income  for  child  care,  and  below  the  Lower  Living 

*     See  "Tuition  Reform  at  the  Manhattan  Country  .School:    An  innovative 
fee  System  based  on  ability  to  pay,  developed  in  cooperation  with  The  Ford 
Foundation,"  by  Jane  Southern,  mimeographed,  August,  1973.    MCS  enrolls 
children  from  ages  4  through  13,  and  the  tuition  covers  the  10-month  school 
year,  8:45  am  to  3  pm. 

**  The  Learning  Community,  at  1623  Third  Avenue  and  91st  Street,  enrolls 
children  from  age  3  up. 
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Budget ,  they  need  all  of  their  Income  for  living  expenaea  and  cannot 
afford  to  contribute  to  thtir  child  care  coats. 

4.  Famlllea  above  the  Intermediate  Living  Budget  can  afford  to  pay  larger 
proportions  of  their  groaa  incomea  for  child  care:    let  us  say  that 
faallles  with  a  Higher  Living  Budget  can  afford  to  devote  15X  of  their 
gross  income  to  their  child  care  coats.    With  these  higher  gross  incomes, 
15X  will  almost  always  suffice  to  cover  the  full  cost  of  child  csre  at 
current  retes.    Families  above  the  Higher  Living  Budget  would  not  be 
considered  for  any  child  care  aubaldy. 

5.  F- lilies  with  Incomes  in  the  intervals  between  these  three  Living 
Budgets  could  afford  to  pay  percentages  between  5X  and  10X,  and  between 
10Z  and  15X. 

6.  The  three  Living  Budge ta  prepared  annually  by  the  US  Bureau  of  labor 
Statistics  arc  computed  for  s  family  of  four.    Tj  adjust  for  other  family 
sixes,  we  would  suggest  applying  the  Family  Size  Scale  that  la  used  in 
Title  XX: 

Family  of  2  -  68X 
Family  of  3  -  84X 
Family  of  4  -  100X 
Family  of  5    -  116X 

7.  A  celling  Is  needed  for  the  maximum  amount  of  child  care  cost  to 
which  the  subsidy  may  be  applied  for  an  individual  child.    A  dual-income 
fatAly  may  employ  a  housekeeper  at  $125  to  $250  per  week,  and  send  their 
pre-schooler  to  a  part-time  .ursery  school;  their  older  child  may  go  to 
sleepaway  camp  in  the  summer  for  $800  to  $1,000  per  month.    Without  a 
ceiling,  such  a  family  might  request  more  aid  than  a  divorced  mother  who 
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uses  a  day  care  center.    To  arrive  at  that  celling  figure,  we  can  use 
the  maximum  cost  per  child  currently  expended  by  the  New  York  City  Agency 
for  Child  Development,  plus  the  allowance  for  food  from  the  US  Department 
of  Agriculture.     (If  a  family  must  supply  lunch  for  their  child  in  day 
care,  the  cost  of  lunches  should  be  Included  in  arriving  at  their  family's 
total  child  care  costs  eligible  for  subsidy.) 

Application  of  these  Principles  for  1980  in  New  York  City 

1.  In  Spring  1979,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Issued  budget  figure 
based  on  Autumn  1978  coses  for  a  family  of  four  in  the  New  York-Nortlieaatern 
New  Jersey  area: 

Lower  Living  Budget  $12,063 

.  / 

Intermediate  Living  Budget  21,587  ' 

Higher  Living  Budget  34,252 

2.  Applying  the  Family  Size  Scale  to  the  budget  for  a  family  of  four 

results  in  the  following  budgets  for  various  family  sizes: 

Lower  Living             Jntermediate            Higher  Living 
No.  in  Family  Budget  Living  Budget  Budget 

2  (68%  of  family  of  4)       $8,203  $14,679  $23,291 

3  (84X)  10,133  18,133  28,772 

4  (100%)  12,063  21,587  34,252 

5  (116Z)  13,993  25,041  39,732 

3.  The  current  rates  of  reimbursement  from  ACD  and  USDA  for  various  day  care 
programs  are  as  follows,  as  of  July  1979: 

i>oy  care  centers: 

Full-time  pre-school  or  school-age  (summer)  $77.20/wcek 
Part-time  after-school  38.35/week 
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Family  day  care: 

Full-time  pre-achool  or  school-age  (suner)  $52.68/week 
Part-time  after-school  26,09/week 

Since  most  non-funaed  progress  and  sitters  charge  less  than  these  rates, 
-any  families  will  aub.it  child  care  expenses  at  much  less  than  these 
maximums.    However,  If  the  family  use.  one  of  the  few  infant  care  centers, 
which  must  have  very  high  staff-child  ratios,  the  maximum  allowable  should 
be  $100/week. 

A.    Applying  the  current  BIS  budgets  and  Family  Size  Scale,  and  calculating 
the  appropriate  percentages  of  gross  family  incomes  to  be  devoted  to  child 
care  costs,  we  derive  the  following  for  different  sized  families. 
Family  of  2    Family  Size  Scale:  68Z 

r  *w  rK4i in  a  *  «  Family's  Contribution  for  Child  Care 
Z  for  Child  Care       Annual  Cross  Annual  Weekly.  ~  

ox  Below  8,203  0  0 

5Z  8,203  410  8 

6Z  9,498  570  u 

71  10,793  756  H.50 

8Z  12,088  967  18.50 

9Z  13,383  l>204  23 

101  1^679  1,468  28 

nX  16.401  1,804  34.50 

122  18,123  2,175  42  " 

131  19.845  2,580  50 

A4X  21,567  3,019  58 

151  23,291  3,494  67 
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Family  of  3    Fanllv  Size 

Scale:  642 

Annual  Grots 

Parent *n  Contribution  for  Child 

Care 

a  tor  vn&i.o  tore 

Annual 

Weekly 

02 

Below  10,133 

0 

0 

52 

■ 

10,133 

507 

9.75 

62 

11,733 

704 

13.50 

72 

13,333 

933 

16 

8X 

14,933 

1195 

23 

9X 

16,533 

1488 

26.50 

10X 

18,133 

1613 

35 

in 

20,261 

2229 

43 

12X 

22,389 

2687 

51.50 

132 

24,517 

3167 

61 

14X 

26  645 

3730 

72 

152 

Family  of 

28,772 
4    Faxlly  Size 

4316 
Scale:  1002 

*  63 

X  for  Child 

Care 

Parent's  Contribution  for  Child 

Care 

Annual  Cross 

Annual 

Weekly 
0 

OX 

Below  12,063 

0 

5X 

12,063 

603 

11.50 

62 

13,968 

638 

16 

7X 

15,873 

Ull 

21 

82 

17,778 

1422 

27 

92 

19,683 

1771 

34 

102 

21,587 

2159 

41.50 

ill 

24,120 

2653 

51 

12X 

26,653 

3198 

61.50 

13X 

29; 166 

3794 

73 

14X 

31,7]9 

4441 

85 

15X 

34,?52 

5136 

99 
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Method  for  Computing  These  Tables 

These  tables  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  a  family  with  an  income 
at  the  Intermediate  level  can  pay  10Z  of  its  gross  income  for  child 
care,  that  a  faaily  at  the  Lower  level  can  pay  5Z,  and  the  family  at  the 
Higher  level  can  pay  15Z.    These  tables  show  the  gross  incone  attached 
to  each  percentage  point  for  families  of  various  sizes  and  incomes. 
The  five  intervening  percentage  points  between  5Z  and  10Z  are  arrived 
at  by:  , 

a.  Subtracting  the  Lower  budget  figure  from  the  Intermediate  Budget 
figure; 

b.  Dividing  the  difference  by  five,  for  the  five  increments  from 
52  to  10Z; 

t  •  t 

c.  Adding  out -fifth  of  the  difference  to  the  Lower  Budget  figure  to 

arrive  at  the  6Z  figure,  another  one-fifth  to  arrive  at  the  7Z 
figure,  etc. 

Similarly,  these  are  five  percentage  points  between  10Z  and  15Z,  and 
these  arc,  arrived  at  by  subtracting  the  Intermediate  Budget  figure  from 
the  Higher  Budget  figure,  then  adding  one-fifth  of  that  difference  to  the 
Intermediate  figure  for  16Z,  another  one-fifth  for  17Z,  etc. 

To  calculate  what  a  family's  «*hare  of  their  annual  child  care  costs 
should  be,  wc  would  refer  to  the  table  for  families  of  that  size,  locate 
the  family's  gross  income  on  the  tabic,  and  note  the  pcrccr>tnKe  share 
appropriate  for  incomes  in  that  range.    That  percentage  constitutes  the 
faaily 's  share  of' their  annual  child  care  costs,  subject  to  the  ceiling  on 
cost  per  child.    Dividing  their  annual  share  by  52  would  give  the  weekly 
share  to  be  paid  b/  the  family. 
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Urbin  budget*,  Finlly  of  Four,  Autuam  1976 


Lower 

Interned late 

Higher 

Urban  United  States 

11,546 

18,622 

27,420 

New  York  -  NR  N J 

12,063 

21,587 

V?f252 

Boston,  MA 

12.C51 

22,117 

33,596 

Washington,  DC 

12,398 

20,105 

29,584 

Chicago,  IL 

11,829 

18,794 

27,169 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

12,193 

17,722 

26,525 

Ssn  Franclaco,  CA 

12,710 

19,427 

28,719 

Orlando,  FL 

10,582 

16,334 

23,926 

Wichita,  KA 

11,574 

17,783 

25,783 

Detroit,  MI 

11,596 

19,145 

28,172 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statiftlca,  release  of  April  29,  1979, 
"Autumn  1978  Urben  Fstaily  Budgsts  snd  Coiuperetlve  Indexes  for 
Selected  Urben  Aress." 


Urban  budget  a,  Family  of  Pour,  Autuam  1979 

Urban  US                           12,585  20,517  30,317 

New  York    -HE  RJ                12,949  23,856  37,823 

Source:  BLS  raliess  of  April  30,  1980. 

Urban  budgets,  tally  of  Fo««r,  Auttsan  1980 

Urban  08                           U.044  23,134  34,409 

Hav  York-WE  *av  Jersey  14,393  26,749  42,736 
Source: /«LS  releeee  of  Hoy  5,  J*8l. 
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HE-SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
610  W»t  H2tk  St.  Nil  Tirt.II  10025  866-6226 

DAY  CARE  FEES  FOR  HUHICIPAL  EMPLOYEES 
by  Kancy  tolb«n,  Director,  taployar*  cod  Day  C<r«  Project 

A  center  for  Municipal  employees  his  i  duel  responsibility  to 
enroll  families  it  every  Income  level  who  work  for  the  city  and  to 
serve  as  a  nod  el  for  other  employers.  01str1ct  Council  37  estimates  that 
*OX  of  its  members  tarn  below  $13,500,  with  another  20%  earning  between 
$13,500  and  $17,000  and  201  between  $17,000  and  $20,000.   This  suggests 
the  need  to  make  a  substantial  hub  bar  of  slots  available  to  lower  paid 
workers  at  fees  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

There  are  two  basic  ways  to  design  fees  for  a  program.   The  % 
nost  prevalent  model  1n  New  York  Is  to  establish  a  s1»^le  fee  for  all 
families  regardless  of  family  Incomer  The  other  1s  to  design  a  sliding  } 
fee  scale  that  takes  Into  account  a  parent's  ability  to  ,pay.  While  a 
single  fee  1s  clearly  easier  to  administer,  It  often  means,  because  ^ 
day  care  1s  expensive,  that  lower  Income  families  are  excluded  from 
the  program.  The  result  Is  economically  segregated  programs. 

Many  city  employees  are  eligible  for  publicly-subsidized  care. 
In  fact,  the  Agency  for  Child  Development  (AC0)  estimates  that  2;500 
of  Its  subsidized  parents  are  municipal  employees.   These  families  can 
not  afford  to  purchase  nonsubsldized  center  care.   Without  assistance, 
they  will  be  excluded  from  the  program. 
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We  therefore  recamend : 

0)   that  one-third  of  the  available  *lots  should  be 

subsidized  by  the  Agency  for  Child  Development  through 
e  Halted  Purchise  of  Service  agreement; 

(2)  a  sliding  fee  scale  Incorporating  ACO's  current  fee 
schedule,  but  extended  upward  to  cover  the  full  range 
of  Incomes,  should  be  established;  end 

(3)  that  the  center  and  the  sponsoring  dty  agencies  should 
work  cooperatively  U  develop  a  scholarship  fund  to 
further  decrease  the  out-of-pocket  expenses  for  lower 
Income  families. 

•  / 

1.  Subsidized  Slots  -  / 

He  recomend  that  one-third  of  the  available  slots  be  funded  by 
ACO.  ACO  has  a  system  for  contracting  for  such  slots  through  Its 
Limited  Purchase  of  Service  Program,  set  up  1n  1972  1n  large  part  through 
the  efforts  of  Pre-School  Association.  We  know  that  the  number  of  funded 
slots  throughout  the  child  care  system  has  declined  because  of  attrition. 
We  can  cite  specific  examples  of  funded  programs  now  serving  fewer 
children.    These  slots  have  not  been  reassigned  to  existing  day  care 
programs. 

2.  The  Fee  Scale 

The  basic  concept  of  a  sliding  scale  of  fees  Is  that  each  person 
1s  charged  for  a  service  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay,  and  that  no  one 
should  be  denied  the  service  for.  lack  of  funds.    If  an  Individual  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  a  service,  a  subsidy  is  provided  to  cover 
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th.  diff^,         ^  the  imMtM  Mn  ^  >(-  ^  mi  ^ 

in  wny  1n,t«nc«,  tht,  subsidy  rill  b.  W,11.M.  fro.  tnother  toure, 
*ch  „  VMKmmt  fUBd,  „  KhoUr|Mp  ^ 

*il.  mibllshw  tht  illocetlon  of  thtt.  wbsidl.s. 

Tibl.  I  which  follow  pr.s.nt  thrt.  fM  optical.  Fe«  for  Mch  of 
th.  options  ,r.  „¥W  is  8ro„  ,„  Mmn  A>  the  ^  fM  ^  ^  ^ 

cott  tekl*  mto  .eeount  th.  F.d.r.1  .nd  SUt.  Child  Or.  T«  Credit 
In  Coluan  B. 

MlS2_L.  Th.  sliding  f*.  r.ng.s  fro.  »Z  ^  wk  to  $m  ^ 
"*k.  It  «ssu..s  tint  th.  Aj^cy  for  Child  Ow.lop.ent  will  subside 
slots  for  tn  agrNd  upsa  mb*  of  Inc.  eligible  children.  This  i« 
our  preferred  option. 

mmm.  Th.  siuina  ftt  riB9ts  fr0>  ^  to  $110  ^  ^  *K 

«»».,  ttat  no  subsidies  will  be  mlUbl.  for  Inc.  .l„ibi. 
Th.  lowest  fee  of  $40  per  wMk  r.pr.,.nu  the  .Intau.  fMn1tt  >. 
Hk.ly  to  h.v.  to  p.y  for  tabyslttlng  In  .  n.lghbor's  house.  The  $110 
ft.  H  close  to  th.  ch»rged  for  .  high  wnty  enter  for  child 

«r.  for  children  two  to  fl».  ywrs  old.  The  upper  Italts  will  be 
extreaely  high  for  aost  parents. 

°Etlon_3.   This  is  .  single  fe,  of  $75  per  week  for  .11  f„nies. 
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TABLE  I 

FEE  SCALE  OPTIONS 
FAMH>  OF  4 


Gross  Fan  11  y  Incase 


Option  1 

Sliding  Scale 
w/Subsldy 


Fee 


& 

Net  fee 
w/St. 
Fed.  CCTC1 


Option  2 

Sl  iding  Scale 
w/out  subsidy 

A  6 


Net  fee 

w/St. 
fc-'J.  CCTC 


Fee 


Option  3 

No  Sliding  Scale 
A  6 


Fee 


Net  fee 
w/St. 
Fed.  CCTC 


under 

10.000  - 

12.001  - 
14,001  - 
16,001  - 
18,001  - 
20,001  - 
22,001  - 
24,001  - 
26,001  - 
28,001  - 
30,001  - 
32,001  - 
34,001  - 
36,001  - 
38,001  - 
40,001  - 
42,001  - 

above 


10,000 
12,000 
14,000 
16,000 
18,000 
20,000 
22,000 
24,000 
26,000 
28,000 
30,000 
32,000 
34,000 
36,000 
?8,C00 
40,000 
42,000 
44,000 
44,000 


2 
5 
9 

19 
34 
45 
50 
55 
6C 
65 
70 
75 
80 
85 
90 
95 
100 
105 
110 


1.40 
3.20 
6.00 
13.00 
23.20 
31.83 
36.80 
43.40 
48.00 
53.60 
59.20 
64.20 
69.20 
74.20 
79.20 
84.20 
89.20 
94.20 
99.20 


40.00 
43.90 
47.80 
51 .70 
55.60 
59.50 
63.40 
67.30 
71.20 
75.10 
7*.00 
82.90 
86.  PO 
90.70 
94.60 
96.50 
102.40 
106.30 
110.00 


25.60 
28.90 
32.20 
36.70 
41.20 
45.70 
50.20 
54.70 
59.20 
63.70 
68.20 
72.10 
76.00 
79.90 
83.80 
87.70 
'~  .60 
.*.50 
99.20 


75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 


58.20 
58.80 
59.40 
60.00 
60.60 
61 .40 
61.80 
62.40 
63.00 
63.60 
64.20 
64.20 
64.20 
64.20 
64.20 
64.20 
64.20 
64.20 
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Table  II.  This  table  calculates  the  percentage  of  family  Income 
allocated  for  child  care  at  the  net  fees  Indicated  1n  each  of  tbree 
options  1n  Table  I. 


TABLE  II 

NET  FEES  AS  PERCENT  OF  GROSS  FAMILY  INCOME 


Option  1 

Option  2 

Option  3 

Sliding  Scale 
w/Subs1dy 

Sliding  Scale 
w/out  Subsidy 

No  Sliding 
Scale 

Gross  Family  Income 

Percent 
of  Income 

Percent 

Percent 

under  -  10,000 

10.000  -  12,000 

12.001  -  14, COO 
14,001  -  16,000 
16,001  -  18,000 
18,001  -  20,000 
20,001  -  22,000 
22,001  -  24,000 
24,001  .  26,000 
26,001  -  28,000 
28,001  -  30,000 
30,001  -  32,000 
32,001  -  34,000 
34,001  -  36,000 
36,001  -  38,000 
38,001  -  40,000 
40,001  -  42,000 
42,001  -  44,000 

1 
1 
2 
4 
7 
8 
9 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

13 
13 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
-  12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
11 
11 
11 
11 

•31  7 
26 
22 
20 
18 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
"  10 
10 

9 

9 

8 

,8 

Both  the  Pre-School  Association  and  The  Oay  Care  Forum  have  done 
substantial  work  1n  analyzing  parents'  ability  to  pay  for  child  care. 
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Me  have  looked  at  marginal  Incomes,  which  1s  the  Inccne  available  to 
families  after  taking  Into  account  basic  expenses  such  as  rant,  food, 
clothes,  taxes  and  Medical  expenses.  We  believe  that  the  standard 
rule  of  thumb  thit  assumes  a  family  can  spend  101  of  Its  gross  Income 
on  child  care  overstates  the  amount  of  marginal  available  to  lower 
Income  families.  Ve  prefer  an  approach  that  assumes  families  at  a  higher 
Income  level  can  pay  a  higher  percentage  of  their  Marginal  Income. 

Table  III  Indicates  a  breakdown  of  fees  by  number  of  parents  slotted 
at  each  fee.   It  was  designed  to  assure  that  pareat  fees  and  subsidies 
Mould  Meet  the  operating  budget  of  the  center.   Ths  Income  was  calculated 
on  an  enrollment  of  30  children. 

•/ 
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TABLE  III 
INCOME  FROH  SLIDING  FEE  SCALE 


Option  1 

Option  2 

with  10 

Subsidized  Slots 

Fees  with  no  Subsidized  Slots 

10  families  ACO 

Subsidies 

700 

3  x  50 

150 

2  x  40 

-  80 

2  x  55 

■ 

no 

2  x  45 

90         "  , 

2  x  60 

■ 

120 

2  x  50 

-  100 

2  x  65 

■ 

130 

2  x  55 

-  no 

2  x  70 

■ 

140 

2  x  60 

-  120 

1  x  75 

75 

3  x  65 

«  195 

1  x  80 

■ 

80 

3  x  70 

-  210 

1  x  85 

■ 

85 

2  x  75 

-  150 

1  x  90 

90 

2  x  80 

-  160 

1  x  35 

■ 

95 

2  x  85 

-  170 

2  x  100 

a 

200 

2  x  90 

-  180 

2  x  110 

m 

220 

2  x  95 

-  190 

2  x  100 

•  200 

2  x  110 

-  220 

30  children   2,175  Meekly 

30  children 

Meekly 

J  

108,750  Annual 

109,750  Annual 
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With  option  1,23  families  or  two-thirds  of  the  parents  enrolled  1n 
the  center  would  be  charged  fees  of  $70  per  week  or  less.  Without 
ACO  funded  slots  to  serve  the  needs  of  lower  Income  working  parents, 
these  families  would  be  effectively  excluded.  In  Option  2  without 
the  ACD  subsidy,  only  16  of  the  30  families  would  be  eligible  for 
fees  at  $70  per  week  or  less.   In  addition  those  families  with 
Incomes  between  $10-15,000  would  be  asked  to  pay  more  than  22X  of 
their  Income  for  child  care.   A  flat  fee  as  Indicated  1n  Option  3 
would  place  a  heavy  financial  burden  on  all  families  with  less  than 
$28,000  1n  gross  family  Income. 

Given  the  substantial  costs  of  the  program  to  higher  Income 
families  1t  1s  necessary  to  consider  how  to  lessen  the  burden  to  thejse 
families  as  well.   Several  programs  Including  the  Children's  Place  1n 
Albany,  the  center  for  state  employees,  hive  developed  en  Interesting 
approach  to  this  problem.  They  compute  the  actual  cost  of  care  plus 
the  value  of  any  contributed  services  to  the  center.  Any  amount  paid 
above  this  total  cost  of  care  1s  considered  a  tax-deductible  contribution 
to  the  center.  The  value  to  a  family  can  best  be  understood  by  looking 
at  a  particular  example.   In  order  to  compute  the  net  cost,  one  must 
consider  the  value  of  the  Child  Care  Tax  Credit  and  ti.e  value  of  a 
charitable  deduction  In  reducing  the  families  total  out-of-pocket 
expenses. 

For  example,  1f  the  fee  1s  $110,  and  the  actual  cost  of  care  1s 
$80  per  week  which  Includes  operating  expenses  plus  the  value  of  In-kind 
contribution  to  the  center  and  the  family  1t  1s  assumed  In  the  401  tax 
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bracket*  then  the  actual  out-of-pocket  cost  of  the  child  care  1s  (87.20 
per  week.   In  this  example,  the  Child  Care  Tax  Credit  for  this  family 
1s  $10.80  per  week.   In  addition,  the  difference  between  the  fee  of 
$110  and  the  cost  of  care  of  $80  is  $30  per  week.  Since  this  1s  given 
as  a  charitable  contribution,  1t  reduces  the  out-of-pocket  expense  by 
$12.00  per  week. 

$110.00  fee  pajment 
-10.80  Child  Care  Tax  Credits 
-12.00  value  of  deduction  for  contribution 

$  87.20  Net  cost  per  week  to  family 

Combining  public  subsidizes  and  maximum  use  of  tax  benefits,  a  sliding 

fee  scale  can  be  used  to  help  equalize  the  relative  burden  on  families 

1n  meeting  their  child  care  expenses.   The  center  with  experience  ma/ 

find  1t  necessary  to  narrow  the  fee  scale,  1n  order  to  recruit  families. 

The  fees  would  then  have  to  be  subsidized  by  fund  raising  activities. 

As  computed  1n  this  report* the  Income  generated  by  fees  1s  close  to 

the  operating  expense  of  the  center.  Shortfalls  due  to  changes  1n 

enrollment  would  have  to  be  covered  by  over  enrollment  and  fund  raising. 

3.    Scholarship  Funds 

Regardless  of  the  fees  set,  there  will  continue  to  be  a  need  for 
scholarship  funds.  Some  of  these  funds  might  be  provided  by  the.unlons, 
others  will  need  to  be  raised  through  contributions  and  othur  fund 
raising  activities.  We  believe  that  fund  raising  should  be  the  joint 
responsibility  of  the  City,  Its  unions  and  the  parents  using  the  center. 

Summary 

Fees  reflect  the  operating  philosophy  of  the  center.  Any  schedule 
will  need  to  be  modified  with  experience  as  we  learn  more  about  which 
families  want  to  use  the  center.  The  approach  we  are  recommending 
represents  a  way  to  assure  an  appropriate  economic  mix  of  families 
using  the  center. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Ad  Hoc  Day  Care  Coalition 


The  Ad  Hoc  Day  Care  Coalition  is  a  group  of  representatives 
from  a  variety  of  advocacy  groups,  namely  organizations  which 
address  the  concerns  of  children,  their  families,  and  women  in 
particular.  All  of  the  organizations  share  at  least  one  common 
concern  — working  toward  the  expansion  of  affordable*  quality  day 
care  services  for  families.  To  that  end,  we  work  cooperatively 
to  develop  strategies  designed  to  expand  existing  child  care  pro- 
grams as  well  as  advocate  new  initiatives,  * 

By  signing  on  to  this  testimony,  organizations  do  not 
restrict  their  priorities  or  limit  their  views  regarding  possible 
solutions  in  child  care.  Many  of  the  groups  listed  below  will 
submit  testimony  which  will  provide  more  specificity  on  organiza- 
tional priorities  and  preferences. 

This  testimony  is  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  following  or- 
ganizations: 


American  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation 

Board  of  Church  and  Society 
of  the  United  Methodist 
Church 

Child  Advocacy  Working  Group 
of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches 

Children's  Defense  Fund 

Pood  Research  Action  Center 

Local  205  Day  Care  employees 
Union,  District  Council 
1707  AFSCME 

National  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Young  Children 

National  Association  of 
Social  workers 


National  Black  Child  Develop- 
ment Institute 

National  Board,  YWCA  of  the  USA 

National  Child  Abuse  Coalition 

National  Institute  for  Women 
of  Color 

National  Women's  Law  Center 

National  Women's  Political  * 
Caucus 

Parents  Without  Partners,  Inc, 

Project  on  Equal  Education 
Rights  of  the  NOW  Legal 
Defense  and  Education  Fund 

Wider  Opportunities    for  Women 

Women's  Equity  Action  League 


047  O  -  85  -  17 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  supply  of  child  care  lags  so  far  behind  the  demand  that 
more  than  one  in  six  American  children  13  years  old  and  under* 
including  many  preschoolers,  may  be  going  without  care.  The  need 
for  infant  care  is  steadily  climbing  as  is  the  demand  for  after- 
school  programs  so  that  young  children  are  not  left  waiting  up  to 
four  hours  a  day  in  empty  homes*  in  school  yards,  or  on  neighbor- 
hood streets  while  their  parents  work.  The  labor  force  partici- 
pation rate  of  mothers  with  children  has  increased  dramatically 
in  the  last  forty  years.  Only  19  percent  of  women  with  children 
under  age  18  were  in  the  labor  force  in  19471  in  contrast,  60  per- 
cent of  these  women  were  employed  in  1982  —  a  threefold  increase 
in  about  30  years.  As  more  and  more  parents  of  young  children 
work,  child  care  needs  will   become   an  even  greater  problem. 

°  Almost  46  percent  of  mothers  with  children  under  age 
three  are  in  the  labor  force. 

•  Almost  58  percent  of  mothers  with  children  ages  three 
to  five  are  in  the  labor  force. 

*  In  1983,  67  percent  of  all  single  mothers  were  in  the 
work  force;  almost  19  percent  of  the  nation's  58  million 
children  live  in  single-parent  families  maintained  by 
women. 

°  By  1990,  at  least  half  of  all  preschool  children  —  11.5 
million  —  will  have  mothers  in  the  labor  force,  as 
will  about  60  percent  —  17.2  million  —  of  all  school- 
age  children. 

Child  care  is  important  to  many  different  families.  Each 
year,  600,000  babies  are  born  to  teenage  mothers.  Without  child 
care,  these  young  mothers  will  find  it  nearly  impossible  to  return 
to  school  and  complete  their  education.    There  are  approximately 
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300*000  disabled  children  under  age  six  and  4.1  million  disabled 
school-age  children  in  this  country  whose  parents  need  adequate 
child  care  so  they  can  work  to  help  meet  their  children's  spe- 
cial needs.  There  are  also  over  1  rillion  abused  and  neglected 
children  in  America  who  need  child  care  to  protect  them  from 
harm  and  to  prevent  either  a  recurrence  of  abuse  or  the  need  to 
separate  them  from  their  families. 

The  United  States  has  always  had  a  patchwork  child  care 
system  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  lower-income  families.  Since 
1981*  it  has  been  rapidly  unraveling.  In  Fiscal  Year  ( FY)  1982, 
the  Title  XX  Social  Services  Block  Grant,  the  largest  source  of 
direct  support  for  child  care*  had  its  funding  reduced  from 
$3.1  billion  to  $2.4  billion,  a  Tl-percent  cut.  The  Child  Care 
Food  Program  was  cut  by  30  percent.  The  amount  of  child  care 
costs  that  families  can  be  compensated  for  under  the  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children    (AFDC)    program  was  limited. 

Since  1981,  31  states  have  severely  diminished  child  care 
support  for  mothers  enrolled  in  training  programs  or  stiffened 
eligibility  criteria  so  that  subsidized  child  care  is  no  longer 
available  or  too  costly  for  lower-income,  working  families.  The 
results  of  the  cutbacks  in  child  care  for  women  who  are  strug- 
gling to  improve  their  family's  situation,  through  employment 
or  training,  are  painful.  Children  are  being  left  alone  or 
have  been  switched  to  less  familiar,  and  often  less  supportive, 
child  care  arrangements.  Older  children  often  stay  home  from 
school  to  care  for  younger  siblings. 
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Recognizing  the  integral  relationship  between  child  care 
and  economic  equality,  it  is  important  to  support  policies  which 
reflect  a  commitment  to  the  economic  development  and  advancement 
of  those  women  and  minorities  who,  because  of  a  lifetime  of  lim- 
ited opportunities,  are  in  a  position  of  poverty  or  dependency. 

Such  policies  promote  employment  opportunities,  equitable 
treatment  and  pay,  and  a  reasonable  standard  of  living,  thereby 
enabling  them  to  afford  quality  child  care  without  sacrificing 
other  survival  needs.  Adequate  child  care  services  are  critical 
to  those  parents  wh^  want  and  need  to  work  and  who  want  to  provido 
the  best  care  for  their  children  while  they  are  away  from  home,  h 
national  dependent  care  policy,  coupled  with  appropriate  economic 
equity  and  civil  rights  policy,  would  help  rail-lions  of  American 
families  overcome  barriers  to  their  economic  self-sufficiency. 

Despite  the  current  problems  which  exist  in  meeting  the 
multi-faceted  child  care  needs  of  families  today,  the  need  for 
care  has  been  well  substantiated,  and  the  demand  for  quality 
child  care  is  growing.  Based  on  our  recognition  of  the  need  for 
enhancing  the  availability  of  quality  services  which  are  afford- 
able, and  our  understanding  of  some  of  the  problems  which  exist 
for  families  in  search  of  child  care  solutions,  the  following 
recommendations  are  submitted  for  your  review  and  consideration: 

Increase  the  Title  XX  Social  Services  Block  Grant. 

The  direct  services  approach  to  funding  child  cere  is  nec- 
essary to  help  lower-income  families,   with  limited  disposable 
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income,  purchase  adequate  child  care.     If  working  families  are 
to  receive  help  in  meeting  their  child  care  expenses,  a  signifi- 
cant increapoan  funding  for  direct  subsidies  is  required,  which 
will  allow  states  to  raise  the  income  eligibility  for  Title  Y 
subsidized  child  care  to  benefit  more  working  families. 

The  Title  XX  Social  Services  Block  Grant  is  the  largest  fed- 
eral source  of  direct  support  for  child  care.  Its  funding  base 
has  been  severely  eroded  since  it  was  first  authonzed  at  $2.5 
billion  in  i975.  Almost  ten  years  later,  aftrr  a  cc^-ressionally 
approved  funding  increase  of  $200  million  in  FY  1994,  current 
funding  stands  at  $2.7  billion.  This  is  in  contrast  to  $3.3 
billion  which  would  have  been  available  if  Title  XX  had  not 
been  cut  in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  Since  Title 
XX  is  a  key  source  of  funding  for  a  range  of  essential  social 
services,  we  would  recommend  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
Social  Services  Block  Grant.  Moreover,  in  the  past,  there  has 
been  an  earmark  for  child  care.  The  re-enactment  of  an  earmark 
for  child  care  should  be  pursued  after  funding  for  the  program 
is  increased  sufficiently  to  more  adequately  address  the  social 
service  needs  of  states  and  local  communities. 

Increase  the  $160  child  care  disregard  for  AFDC  recipients;  al- 
low families  their  total  $30  and  1/3  work  incentive  deduction 
before  deducting  child  care  expenses  from  the  family  earned  in- 
come . 

The  AFDC  program  should  continue  to  provide  a  disregard 
for  child  care  expenses,  as  a  means  of  funding  the  child  care 
needs  of  AFDC  recipients.     The  current  limitation  on  the  amount 
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of  the  disregard  —  $160  per  month*  per  child*  must  be  increased 
to  reflect  the  current  market  cost  of  child  care.  This  limita- 
tion* which  was  established  with  the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981 ,  would  not  pay  for  a  month  of  quality  center-based  car* 
in  most  communities  throughout  the  country;  the  gap  between  the 
cost  of  center-based  care  and  family  day  care  is  closing  such 
that  infant  care  in  both  settings  costs  as  much  as  $100  a  week 
in  most  urban  communities  today. 

Under  current  law,  the  child  care  disregard  is  subtracted 
from  a  family's  earned  income  before  the  $30  and  1/3  work-related 
disregard  of  the  family's  earnings.  Because  a  family's  child 
:are  expenses  are  subtracted  from  its  earnings  first*  the  size 
of  the  $30  and  1/3  disregard  is  lowered.  This  results  in  a 
loss  of  additional  income  which  families  would  otherwise  be  able 
to  apply  to  their  basic  needs  —  heat,  food,  clothing. 

Because  the  $16Q-a-month  cap  for  the  child  care  deduc- 
tion oftentimes  does  not  reflect  the  actual  cost  of  care,  a 
family  must  try  to  make  up  the  difference  if  quality  care  is 
to  be  an  option  for  the  family.  This,  of  course*  forces  fami- 
lies to  choose  between  using  out-of-pocket  money  for  child 
care  or  other  basic  needs.  In  addition,  under  current  law, 
states  could  set  a  lower  monthly  cap  on  child  care  expenses  for 
part-time  workers.  However,  many  child  care  programs  may 
require  registration  for  a  full  day,  week,  or  month,  or  may 
charge  a  set  fee  regardless  of  the  number  of  hours  the  child 
is  enrolled. 
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Als^,  even  if  child  care  expenses  are  lower  because  a  child 
is  enrolled  less  than  Cull  tice,  the  reduction  in  cost  may  not 
be  proportioral  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  hours  a  child 
is  in  care.  For  these  reasons*  part-time  workers  should  not 
be  subjected  to  extensive  or  inflexible  reductions  in  the 
amount  of  the  monthly  child  care  expense  disregard. 

Increase  the  Dependent  Care  Tax  Credit's  support  for  child 
care  and  usefulness  in  helping  low-income  families  to  meet 
their  child  care  needs. 

The  Dependent  Care  Tax  Credit  (DCTC),  which  is  our  largest 
child  care  program  and  costs  almost  $2  billion,  is  available  to 
families  at  all  income  levels  and  provides  important  support 
for  child  care.  Vet,  despite  the  introduction  of  a  sliding  scale 
which  permits  low-income  families  to  receive  a  larger  percentage 
of  their  care  expenses  than  higher-income  families,  the  DCTC  is 
not  as  helpful  as  it  should  be  to  low-income  families. 

Even  in  the  lowest  income  bracket,  the  credit  amounts  to 
only  30  percent  of  eligible  child  care  expenses.  The  percentage 
declines  for  adjusted  gross  incomes  above  $10,000,  down  to  20 
percent  for  adjusted  gross  incomes  over  $28,000.  The  percentages 
for  low-income  families  should  be  raised.  In  addition,  the 
credit  should  be  made  refundable  so  that  families  do  not  lose 
the  full  benefit  offered  by  the  credit  merely  because  their  low 
income  causes    their   tax   liability   to   be    low  or  nonexistent. 

For  example,  a  woman  who  earns  $10,000  a  year  and,  in 
1983,  hired  a    caregiver  for  her  two  children  at  the   cost  of 
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$1,650  would  be  entitled  to  a  $495  tax  credit  to  help  offset 
her  1983  tax  liability  of  $583.  In  1984,  if  the  sliding  scale 
were  expanded  to  50  percent  for  the  lowest  income  category, 
she  would  be  entitled  to  a  $825  tax  credit,  an  increase  of 
$330.  However*  because  her  1984  tax  liability  is  only  $553, 
she  would  lose  $272  of  her  1984  'credit  in  the  absence  of  refund- 
ability. 

Other  tax  initiatives  should  also  be  examined  which  could 
provide  targeted  assistance  to  low-income*  working  families 
with  children. 


Establish  a  federal  funding  source  for  training  and  technical 
assistance  for  child  care  workers. 


Training  in  early  childhood  education  has  been  strongly 
associated  with  more  positive  and  stimulating  behavior  on  the 
part  of  caregivers,  both  in  child  care  centers  and  in  family  day 
care  homes.  The  National  Day  Care  Study*  demonstrates,  through 
observations  ir  several  hundred  classrooms*  that  in  classes 
supervised  by  teachers  who  had  "child-related  education/trainirg 
the  children  show  more  cooperation*  attend  longer  to  tasks  and 
activities  and  are  less  often  non-involved  than  is  the  case 
where  teachers  do  not  have  ruch  training.  The  children  also  do 
better  on  a  measure  o'  early  achievement  —  The  Preschool 
Inventory. * 


*Roupp,  Richard  et  al .  National  Day  Care  Study.  Washington* 
D.C.:  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
1978, 
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Similarly,  Family  Day  Care  In  the  United  States1,  an  ex- 
haustive national  study  of  day  care  homes,  analyzed  the  effects 
of  experience,  education,  and  training  on  family  day  care 
providers.  Caregivers  "who  had  some  child  care  training  tend 
to  display  more  teaching,  language/information  activity,  music/ 
dramatic  play,  and  comforting." 

Moreover,  child  care  providers,  along  with  parents,  play  a 
key  role  in  teaching  or  discouraging  racist,  sexist,  and  biased 
actions  and  beliefs.  Studies  have  repeatedly  shown  that  even 
as  early  as  ages  3  and  4,  children  begin  to  embrace  negative 
attitudes  toward  females,  minorities,  and  disabled  people* 
Therefore*  training  that  raises  the  awareness  of  child  care 
providers  and  gives  them  the  tools  to  change  biased  beliefs  and 
behaviors  can  reduce  —  even  prevent  —  the  long-term  distruc- 
tiveness  of  prejudice,  both  within  the  children  and  within  the 
larger  society. 

Training  funds  to  improve  the  skills  of  child  care  pro- 
viders are  rapidly  disappearing  even  though  the  need  for  training 
increases.  The  Title  XX  Training  Program  was  totally  eliminated 
by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  Federal 
funds  for  the  Child  Development  Assessment  and  Credent ialing 
Program  were  cut  in  half  in  1982  and  are  slated  to  be  completely 
phased  out  by  1985*     Because  of  the  cuts,   CDA  candidates  will 


1Fosberg/  Steven.  Family  Day  Care  in  the  United  States i 
Summary  Of  Findings,  Vol.  I.,  Final  Report  of  the  National 
Day  Care  Home  Study.  Washington,  D«C«  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  September,  1981. 
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have  to  pay  a  substantially  higher  fee  to  be  certified.  Given 
the  low  salaries  of  child  care  workers,  many  will  undoubtedly 
elect  not  to  seek  certification,  diminishing  their  incentive  to 
obtain  training. 

If  we  are  to  wove  to  a  quality  child  care  system,  federal 
funds  aust  be  made  available  for  training  caregivers  in  both 
centers  and  family  day  care  homes. 

Improve  the  Child  Care  Food  Program  which  includes  restoring 
the  five  meal  pattern. 

The  Child  Care  Food  Program  (CCFP)  is  a  very  important 
child  care  program  as  it  helps  to  defray  the  costs  of  meals 
provided  to  children  while  they  are  cared  for  in  day  care 
centers  or  family  day  care  homes.  Meals  are  served  to  over  1 
million  children,  about  70  percent  of  whom  are  low-income.  In 
FY  1982,  the  Child  Care  Food  Program  was  cut  by  30  percent,  or 
nearly  $130  million  a  year.  Day  care  centers  and  family  day 
care  homes  can  now  serve  only  two  meals  and  one  snack  a  day  no 
matter  how  many  hours  the  children  are  kept  in  care. 

One  of  the  most  significant  cuts  affecting  the  availability 
of  adequate  food  to  children  was  the  loss  of  both  a  meal  and  a 
snack.  Since  young  children  eat  smaller  amounts,  snacks  are 
•aportant  to  their  diet  because  they  usually  do  not  consume  large 
quantities  at  a  single  sitting.  The  programs  most  affected  by 
the  reductions  in  raeal3  are  centers  who  care  for  children  for  10 
to  12  hours  a  day  and  who  provide  many  children  with  the  bulk,  if 
not  all,  of  the  meals  they  receive  each  day.    Many  of  the  programs 
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serve  large  numbers  of  children  from  working  poor  families  who 
travel  long  distances  to  work.  They  have  no  choice  but  to  leave 
their  children  In  a  child  care  setting  for  long  periods  of  time. 

Given  the  Importance  of  good  nutrition  to  the  healthy  devel- 
opment of  young  children*  It  Is  vital  that  the  CCPP  provide  sup- 
port for  the  meals  and  snacks  that  young  children  need  during  a 
long  day. 

Establish  a  funding  source  which  would  encourage  conorunltles  to 
support  Child  Care  Information  and  Referral  Programs* 

The  patchwork  child  care  system  that  has  evolved  In  this 
country  makes  It  difficult  for  parents  to  easily  locate  child 
care  arrangements  that  suit  their  particular  needs.  Until 
recently*  many  telephone  directories  did  not  Include  a  listing 
for  child  care.  Family  day  care  homes*  which  provide  care  for 
the  majority  of  children,  are  not  listed  In  the  Yellow  Pages. 
Families  rely  on  friends*  neighbors,  and  supermarket  bulletin 
boards  to  locate  care.  Currently*  there  are  only  ^out  *uu  in- 
formation and  referral  programs  In  36  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Over  fifty  of  these  programs  are  located  In  Califor- 
nia, which  offers  considerable  state  funding  targeted  to  informa- 
tion and  referral  programs. 

Information  and  referral  programs  not  only  help  parents 
sort  through  their  community  child  care  maze  to  find  care*  they 
also  provide  other  valuable  services  which  strengthen  a  com- 
munity's child  care  system.  Host  importantly*  information  and 
referral  programs    can    help   to    improve    the    quality    of  care* 
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assisting  parents  in  identifying  what  to  look  for  in  a  good 
child  cere  arrangement.  This,  in  turn,  createa  a  subtle  pressure 
on  providers  to  comply  with  the  requests  of  better-educated 
consumers. 

Many  child  care  information  and  referral  centers  provide 
technical  assistance  to  providers  in  a  number  of  areas  such 
as  educational  activities  for  children*  planning  nutritious 
meals  and  snacks,  meeting  state  and  local  health  and  safety 
standards ,  as  well  as  providing  advice  on  how  to  obtain 
insurance.  These  programs  can  be  of  invaluable  assistance  in 
documenting  the  need  for  care  by  carefully  compiling  the  requests 
.that  come  in  and  matching  them  against  the  supply.  A  federally 
funded  Information  and  Referral  Program  would  be  an  important 
stimulus  for  communities  to  put  this  key  child  care  service  in 
place. 

Federal  funds  should  be  available  as  seed  money  to  begin* 
or  to  expand  information  and  referral  programs  which  not  only 
provide  help  to  parents  in  finding  child  care,  but  also  offer 
the  essential  services  discussed  above. 

Provide  funds  to  communities  to  establish  school-age  child  care 
programs  and  enable  low- in come  families  to  receive  support  ne- 
cessary to  afford  these  services. 

Despite  the  fact  that  over  60  percent  of  the  mothers  of 
school-age  children  work  outside  the  home,  there  is  scant 
attention  paid  to  the  child  care  needs  of  children  once  they 
enter  kindergarten.     As  many  as   five  to  ten  million  children 
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may  be  left  home  in  the  early  morning  hours,  return  after 
school  to  darkened  houses,  or  hang  out  in  empty  playgrounds. 
No  one  knows  the  exact  figure  because  parents  are  hesitant  to 
admit  that  they  leave  their  children  alone. 

A  survey  conducted  by  a  national  magazine,  which  had  ten 
thousand  responses,  found  that  the  most  common  child  care 
arrangements  reported  for  six  to  thirteen  year  olds  was  "self 
care".  Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  children  in  the  survey  were 
reported  to  be  caring  for  themselves.  Fifteen  percent  of  the 
parents  gave  no  response  to  the  question  on  school-age  care 
practices  used. 

Recent  state  surveys  on  the  problem  give  further  cause  for 
alarm.  A  report  prepared  to  provide  background  for  possible 
school-age  child  care  legislation  in  California  estimates  the 
numbers  of  latchkey  children  in  California  to  be  between  620,000 
and  815,000.  A  New  York  State  study  points  to  a  survey  conducted 
in  1982-83  of  parents  of  children  attending  New  York  City 
schools.  Of  the  63,674  families  responding;  79  percent  expressed 
a  need  for  an  after-school  program  for  their  children. 

Very  limited  Title  XX  dollars  are  used  for  after-school 
care.  The  federal  government  can  play  an  important  role  in  help- 
ing to  solve  this  national  dilemma  by  providing  incentive  grants 
to  schools  and  community  agencies  to  establish  after-school 
programs  which  include  sliding  fee  scales  which  lower  the  cost 
of  care  to  families  with  limited  incomes. 
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Although  almost  1,000  program*  nay  now  offer  a£ter-echool 
child  car*,  tht%  comas  nowhere  naar  matting  tha  anormoua  need. 
After-achool  child  cara  may  alao  be  a  service  primarily  geared 
to  middle-income  families*  Unleaa  a  subsidy  ie  available,  lower- 
income  and  lower  middle-income  families  do  not  have  the  eurplus 
money  to  pay  the  extra  $15  to  $40  a  week   for  theee  programa. 

Incorporate  within  existing  child  care  programs  increased  as- 
sistance to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  and  increaeed  cost  of 
Infant  car** 

With  more  than  forty  percent  of  women  with  children  under 
the  age  of  one  in  the  work  force,  the  need  for  quality  child  \ 
care  for  Infants  has  grown  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  For  many  \\ 
famlliss  throughout  the  country,  locating  quality  care  for  in- 
fants that  is  both  affordable  and  accessible  is  virtually  im- 
possible. Many  parents  are  forced  to  make  leas  than  satis- 
factory arrangements    for   the    care    of   their   young  children* 

The  cost  of  providing  infant  care  is  frequently  prohibitive 
to  working  parents.  Infant  care  in  canter-based  programs  resy 
cost  vail  over  or  up  to  $100  dollars  per  week.  Family  day  care 
homes,  which  are  frequently  used  to  provide  infant  care,  typical- 
ly are  not  as  expensive  as  center-based  programs;  however,  the 
cost  ditferentlal  is  closing.  Frequently,  family  day  care 
providers  absorb  the  financial  burden  of  providing  care  by  under- 
charging parents  and  reducing  the  overall  number  of  children  In 
their  homes  to  comply  with  state  licensing  requirements  for  the 
care  of  infants. 
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Programs  that  assist  low-income  families  with  their  child 
care  costs  rarely  provide  additional  funds  for  infant  care.  The 
costs  associated  with  such  care,  however ,  are  known  to  be  signi- 
ficantly higher    than    the    cost    of   caring    for  pre-schoolers. 

Federal  funding  to  help  of fset  the  high  cost  of  infant  care 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  working  families  is  desperately 
needed.  Parents,  without  the  benefits  of  paid  child  care  leave, 
are  being  forced  to  return  to  work  soon  after  birth  or  adoption 
of  a  child,  often  before  bonding  is  established. 

Establish  child  care  programs  and  support  services  for  adoles- 
cent mothers. 

Few  supports  are  available  to  enable  teenage  mothers  to 
return  to  school  after  the  birth  of  a  child  and  to  provide  them 
with  parenting  skills.  In  a  nationwide  study  of  125  large  cities 
in  1978,  the  most  significant  unmet  needs  for  teenage  mothers 
and  their  babies  were  facilities,  funds  and  staff  to  provide  for 
infant  care.  Child  care  is  an  essential  service  for  teen  mothers 
to  be  able  to  complete  high  school.  Schools  that  do  offer  child 
care  programs  often  limit  support  to  the  semester  after  delivery 
leaving  mothers  to  cope  with  finding  child  care  after  only  a  few 
months. 

There  is  no  perfect  model  program  for  pregnant  and  parenting 
adolescents.  Some  school-based  programs  work  well;  some  communi- 
ty and  private  programs  are  very  effective,  and  some  social 
service  programs  work  well.  The  most  important  elements  are 
the  provision  of  comprehensive  support  services  that  are  easily 
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accessible,  in  the  sane  building  or  near  one  another,  in  the 
teen's  own  community?  competent,  compass lonete ,  end  accessible 
personnel,  and  continuity  of  care  are  also  important. 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  t  national  program  which  will 
offer  some  direction  and  provide  incentives  to  the  states  and/or 
local  communities  for  programs  which  support  adolescent  mothers. 
•Given  tho  exceptionally  high  cost  of  infant  care  and  the  lack  of 
resources  generally  available  to  these  mothers f  the  development 
of  a  national,  structured,  Coordinated  initiative  designed  to 
maximize  the  use  of  existing  service  systems  and  child  care 
provider  networks  is  essential. 

Target  money  to  provide  child  care  for  low-income  women  attend** 
Inq  job  training  programs,  community  colleges,  vocational 
schools  or  Institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  purpose  or 
of  securing  employment.  ~~ 

With  the  rising  number  of  single,  female  heads  of  household 
living  in  poverty,  funding  must  be  available  for  child  care  so 
women  can  secure  training  for  jobs  that  provide  a  living  wage  for 
families.  Short-sighted  state  and  county  rules,  compounded  by 
federal  funding  cutbacks,  limit  the  child  care  currently  avail- 
able to  mothers  enrolled  In  job  or  training  programs.  Little 
recognition  or  support  Is  given  to  mothers  in  need  of  child 
care  who  are  seeking  skills  through  educational  institutions 
such  as  community  and  four-year  colleges,  vocational  schools, 
and  high  schools. 

The  current  provisions  for  child  care  in  most  employment 
training  programs  are  either  very  loosely  defined  or  not  defined 
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at  all.  In  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  Program  (JTPA),  all 
supportive  services*  including  child  care,  come  under  a  15- 
percent  cap  of  total  program  monies.  This  amount  or  money  is 
insufficient  to  provide  child  care  as  well  as  other  critical 
support  services  if  significant  numbers  of  women  are  to  be 
served.  WIN  programs,  which  are  supposed  to  provide  job  services 
to  recipients  of  AFDC,  frequently  do  not  provide  child  care  so 
that  women,  who  comprise  more  than  90%  of  all  adult  AFDC  recipi- 
ents, cannot  use  this  access  to  employment  training. 

For  those  women  who  are  provided  child  care  while  in  train- 
ing, the  end  of  the  training  program  usually  means  the  end  of 
child  care  support.  Unless  they  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
find  employment  while  still  in  training,  there  is  a  transition 
period  when  they  must  look  Cor  work  without  help  in  meeting 
their  child  care  need*.  When  trainees  do  find  a  job,  they  must 
then  be  able  to  afford  child  care  as  well  as  other  work  related 
expenses  before  they  receive  their  first  paycheck.  In  order  to 
maximize  money  spent  on  training,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
"transitional"  child  care  services  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
education/training  and  employment. 

Target  a  federal  funding  source  to  provide  direct  support  for 
the  strengthening  of  family  day  care  networks. 

The  majority  of  young  children  in  paid  care  are  cared  for  in 
family  day  care  settings  which  are  "invisible",  meaning  they  are 
neither  licensed  nor  registered  —  often  underground,  unregulated 
and  isolated   *rom  their  profession  and  their  community.  This 
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"invisible"  status  affects  providers  as  well  as  children  and 
their  parents.  Limited  federal  funding  is  targeted  at  streng- 
thening the  development  of  family  day  care  networks*  associa- 
tions i  and  systems ,  all  of  wh ich  have  been  shown  to  have  a 
significant  impact  on  expanding  and  enhancing  the  profession 
and  improving  care  for  children* 

Family  day  care  providers*  jobs  can  be  tedious,  taxing  and 
low-paying.  Two  out  of  three  center-based  caregivers  earn  wages 
below  the  poverty  level.  Family  day  care  providers  earn  even 
less  —  87  percent  earn  below  the  minimum  wage*  and  94  percent 
have  earnings  below  the  poverty  level.  Family  day  care  organiza- 
tions are  exceedingly  important  because  they  not  only  reduce 
the  isolation  of  caregivers  but  also  increase  the  accessibility 
of  family  day  care  to  families. 

Family  day  care  umbrella  groups  c&.i  provide  training  as  well 
as  a  range  of  services  including  medical  and  dental  screening* 
emergency  care,  nutritional  assistance  and  referral  to  other  com- 
munity organizations*  They  can  also  provide  relief  to  providers 
by  arranging  substitute  care  for  children  when  oroviders  are  sick 
or  on  vacation,  and  companionship  through  t  aining  and  field 
days.  Umbrella  groups  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  quality 
of  family  day  care. 

The  National  Day  Care  Home  Stucjy1  found  that  family  day 
care  "systems"  promote  quality  care  by  maintaining  enrollment 
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levels  that  are  desirable  for  caregivers  and  children*  monitoring 
compliance  with  federal,  state,  and  local  regulations,  providing 
training  and  technical  assistance  to  caregivers  and  offering  a 
vehicle  for  parent  involvement.  It  also  reported  that  providers 
from  sponsored  homes  spend  significantly  more  time  interacting 
directly  with  children. 

The  majority  of  Title  XX  funds  are  used  for  center-based 
care.  Given  the  ro.'e  that  family  day  care  plays  in.  our  child 
care  system,  it  would  be  appropriate  to  target  a  separate  federal 
funding  source  to  further  develop  family  day  care  networks, 
associations,  and  systems.  In  support  of  this  recommendation 
the  National  Day  Care  Home  Study1  suggests  that  "the  development 
and  expansion  of  family  day  care  systems  be  emphasized  as  one 
of  the  principal  means  of  providing  subsidized  day  care  in  a 
family  day  care  setting." 

Create  a  "Special  Needs"  Grant  Program  to  fund  demonstration 
projects  designed  to  address  the  unique  child  care  needs  of 
targeted  populations. 

There  are  "special"  child  care  needs  which  require  focused 
attention.  One  could  argue,  and  appropriately  so,  "every  child 
has  special  needs"  and  "all  child  care  needs  are  special".  We 
know,  however,  that  a  critical  service  gap  exists  within  existing 
child  care  systems  for  sick  and  disabled  children,  children  at 
visy  of  abuse  or  neglect,  and  children  who  have  special  needs  due 
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to  their  bilingualism  and/or  unique  living  arrangements*  such  as 
children  of  Native  Americans  and  migrant  workers* 

One  of  the  biggest  service  gaps  in  child  care  exists  in 
the  area  of  child  care  for  sick  children.  Particularly  for 
single  parents*  the  fear  of  job  loss,  due  to  absenteeism  neces- 
sary to  care  for  sick  children,  is  very  great*  Thare  are  few 
alternatives  to  parents,  and  those  which  are  available  are 
prohibitively  expensive.  The  absence  of  data  on  specific 
solutions  to  the  sick  child  care  problem  hinders  the  development 
of  programs.  According  to  the  Albany  Children's  Center  in 
Albany*  California*  46.2  percent  of  all  preschool-aged  children 
were  ill  ten  or  more  days  during  the  research  study  year.  This 
problem  must  be  addressed  through  programming  designed  to  meet 
the  best  interests  of  the  child  and  the  raren**  -  as  well  as  the 
employer* s  needs. 

According  to  the  National  Institute  for  Handicapped  Re- 
search* there  are  currently  243*087  children  with  disabling 
conditions.  This  includes  children  with  emotional  and  physical 
impairments*  as  well  as  learning  disabled*  speech  impaired* 
developmental ly  delayed  and  retarded  children.  Those  children* 
more  oft**n  than  not,  require  special  services  and  equipment 
which  1  -crease  the  cost  of  quality  child  care  service  .  Many 
^f  the  parents  of  theiie  children  are  caught  in  a  "double  bind" 
of  needing  10  work  extended  or  extra  hours  to  offset  the  costs 
of  special  medical  care  as  woll  as  child  care:  yet  parents 
cannot  adjust  their  work  schedule  tf  the  chil    care  necessary  to 
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meet  the  special  needs  of  their  child (ren)  is  not  available. 
Parents  of  school-age,  disabled  children  also  have  difficulty 
locating  affordable ,  suitable  child  care. 

Child  care  has  become  an  increasingly  critical  resource  for 
families  referred  to  child  protective  services  for  alleged  abuse 
or  neglect.  It  can  also  be  used  as  a  support  service  to  children 
who  may,  for  various  reason?,  be  at  risk  of  harmful  treatment  or 
removal  from  their  home.  A  national  survey  recently  conducted 
by  the  American  Humane  Association,  re.ealed  a  dr static  increase 
in  the  number  of  referrals  for  child  protective  services.  These 
referrals  were  for  families  who  experienced  severe  problems  pri- 
marily due   to    economic    instability    or    the    loss    of  income. 

The  Association  report,  which  involved  persons  in  the  child 
protective  service  system  across  the  country,  stated  that  the 
capacity  to  address  the  increased  problems  experienced  by  fami- 
lies has  been  diminished  significantly;  the  availability  of 
support  services,  including  cnild  care,  has  decreased  with  no 
gain  in  the  availability  of  volunteer  services.  Child  care 
services  for  childten  at  risk  of  abuse  or  neglect  become 
critical  to  preventing  the  break  up  of  families  and  alleviating 
the  need  to  ^lace  chivcren  in  foster  care. 

He  know  a  great  deal  about  the  basir  developmental  needs  of 
children  during  the  preschool  years.  Certain  groups  of  families, 
however ,  such  as  Native  Americans  and  migrant  workers,  have 
unique  living  a -rangements  and  work  situations  which  ciake  it 
difficult  for  thofc  to  participate    in  conventional   child  care 
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programs.  Many  family  day  care  nomas  as  wall  as  csntsr-bassd 
care  facilities  have  baan  unabla  to  accommodate  the  preferred 
child-raar ing  practices  of  such  f ami lias  or  thair  arratic  work 
schedules.  Too  often,  migrant  parents  must  choose  between  taking 
their  child  to  the  field  with  them  as  they  work  or  returning  the 
child  to  their  original  community. 

It  is  apparent  that  many  service  and  program  gaps  exist  in 
the  current  child  care  market  which  require  focused  attention. 
A  national  child  care  policy  initiative  must  include  a  mechanism 
which  will  assist  and  better  enable  providers  to  address  the 
"special"  child    care   needs    of   specific   groups   of  children. 

Establish  a  commission  to  study  and  make  policy  recommendations 
to  support  the  development  and  implementation  of  personnel  po- 
licies and  practices  that  are  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  working 
families,  including  parental  leave. 

Alfred  Kahn  and  Sheila  Kamerraan  at  the  Columbia  University 
School  of  Social  Work  in  New.  York  have  conducted  extensive ,  i, 
nation-wide  research  which  highlights  the  paucity  of  resources 
available  to  parents  with  young  children.  Unlike  ?5  other 
countries  *  the  United  States  provides  no  legal  guarantee  that  a 
woman  who  is  unable  to  work  because  of  pregnancy  or  childbirth 
will  receive  paid  or  unpaid  leave  from  employment  for  a  specified 
period,  protection  of  her  job  while  she  is  on  leave,  and  a  cash 
benefit  equal  to  all  or  a  portion  of  her  wages  while  on  leave. 
Similarly,  American  parents  have  no  guarantee  of  leave  for 
periods  when  their  newborn*  newly  adopted*  or  ill  children 
require  care. 
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An  important  step  in  helping  to  meet  the  growing  need  for 
child  care  is  for  the  fed  real  government  to  take  the  lead  in 
developing  three  eosentlal  mehanlsms:  disability  leave  which  is 
adequate  to  cover  women  during  pregnancy  and  childbirth,  adequate 
child  care  leave  so  that  mothers  or  fathers  may  care  for  their 
newborn  or  newly  adopted  children,  and  adequate  dependent  sick 
leave  so  that  mothers  or  fathers  may  care  for  ill  children. 
Given  the  complexities  of  establishing  such  mechanisms,  a 
commission  would  ensure  that  the  fiscal  and  societal  impact  of 
any  recommendations  be  adequately  evaluated. 

Other  types  of  employer-provided  assistance  for  child  care 
should  also  be  examined,  to  determine  both  their  potential 
value  and  their  limitations.  Mec-ures  examined  should  include 
on-site  care,  voucher  assistance,  and  salary  reduction  for  child 
care  expenses  under  employer  cafeteria  plans. 

Establish  a  Demonstration  Program  for  Pre-School  Child  Care 
Proqraraa  in  Public  Schools" 

Educators  and  elected  officials  are  expressing  growing  in- 
terest in  the  possibility  of  the  public  schools  serving  younger 
children.  Proposals  that  have  been  suggested  or  adopted  1  iclude 
half-day  programs  for  four  year  olds,  full-day  kindergarten 
programs,  and  kindergarten  programs  which  include  an  after-school 
component,  schools  represent  an  important  resource  for  providing 
child  care. 

Demonstration  programs  could  provide  assistance  in  evaluat- 
ing some  of  the  critical  issues  which  must  be  addressed  if  the 
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public  schools  are  to  effectively  serve  young  children.  A 
demonstration  program  can  provide  assistance  in  evaluating  these 
concerns*  Key  issues  include:  parental  choice  as  well  as  the 
ability  of  schools  to  involve  parents  in  various  aspects  of  the 
program,  the  sensitivity  of  schools  to  diverse  family  structures 
and  cultures,  curriculum  development,  and  credentials  required 
for  staff  who  will  work  with  young  children. 

Furthermore,  ti  *{gnificant  impact  of  such  a  project  on  the 
existing  child  care  system,  child  care  providers,  parents  and 
their  children  require  careful  evaluation.  For  example,  will 
half  day  pre-school  programs  and  kindergarten  programs  which  end 
early  in  the  afternoon  create  another  problem  for  parents  who 
must  then  be  concerned  about  arranging  adequate  care  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  or  eveningV 

Despite  these  areas  of  concern,  if  model  programs  represent- 
ing a  partnership  between  the  federal  government  and  stste  or 
local  education  authorities  can  address  the  needs  and  concerns  of 
young  children,  their  parents,  the  child  care  community  and  the 
schools,  an  important  resource  will  be  tapped  to  increase  the 
availability  of  child  care  in  local  communities. 

Establish  a  Federal  Commission  on  Child  Care  Standards  to  re- 
view and  evaluate  the  status  of  child  care  licensing  and  regu- 
latory requirements  and  submit  recommendations  tor  state  and/or 
local  regulatory  guidelines  that  meet  the  needs  of  children  In 
various  child  car*  settings?  the  Commission  will  serve  as  a 
source  of  technical  assistance  to  states  and  local  governments 
to  improve  their  regulatory  policies. 

State  licensing   standards  vary  widely  not  only  in  areas 

such  as  basic  health  an<?  safety  but  also  in  staff-child  ratios, 
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caregiver  qualifications  and  curriculum  requirements.  In  many 
instances ,  standards  appropriate  to  school-age  care,  part-time 
care,  and  night-tir.e  care  are  not  in  place.  The  cutback  in 
federal  dollars  available  to  child  care  has  forced  many  states 
to  make  choices  between  serving  children  and  weakening  liceneing 
regulatory  requirements  by  cutting  back  on  staff  assigned  to 
these  functions.  The  result  has  been  to  have  more  programs 
monitored  by  fewer  staff.  At  the  same  time,  there  has  bee-,  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  complaints  logged  with 
state  and  local  licensing  agencies. 

The  child  care  field  is  marked  by  a  wide  variation  in  state 
and  local  building  and  land-use  codes,  deed  restrictions,  and 
zoning  regulations  which  often  unnecessarily  hinder  the  operation 
of  both  center-  and  family-based  care.  In  order  to  expand  the 
supply  of  quality  care,  it  is  imperative  that  an  analysis  of 
these  various  standards  be  conducted  and  that  communities  have 
available  a  source  of  assistance  in  efforts  to  improve  regula- 
tions affecting  child  care  at  all  levels. 

The  Commission  should  also  study  the  issue  of  wages  and  bene- 
fits for  child  care  providers.  The  Commission  should  examine  the 
effect  o*  the  extremely  low  wages  available  to  most  of  these  work- 
ers on  the  quality  of  available  child  care.  Indeed,  improvement 
in  wages  and  benefits  nay  be  discovered  to  be  interconnected  with 
improvements  in  caregiver  qualifications  and  other  standards. 

As  the  dialogue  on  standards  develops,  the  Commission  may 
explore  the  possibility  of  providing  incentive  grants  to  enable 
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states  to  revise  their  own  guidelines  to  meet  model  child  care 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Commission. 

Establish  a  National  Child  Care  Research  Project  for  tne  pur** 
pose  of  initiating^  collecting  and  maintaining  policy  relevant 
research  and  information. 

While  we  know  more  today  abovt  the  developmental  needs  of 
children  than  ever  before,  there  is  a  dearth  of  knowledge  and  in- 
formation critical  to  effectively  planning  and  enveloping  policy 
responses  for  child  care  at  the  national  level.  If  policies  are 
to  be  developed  which  will  adequately  meet  the  diverse  child  care 
needs  of  families — single-parent  families;  low-income  families; 
two-parent,  working  families;  and  migrant  families  —  it  is  cri- 
tical to  know  what  parents  want  for  their  children.  Child-rear- 
ing practices  and  preferences  must  be  considered  in  the  planning 
of  programs  as  well  as  the  formulation  of  policies  if  they  are 
to  reflect   the    interest   of   and  m«et  the    needs    of  families. 

It  is  also  important  to  the  policy* formulation  process  to 
know  what  works,  what  does  not  work,  and  why.  Another  key 
factor  related  to  the  provision  of  child  care  is  the  enact- 
ment and  enforcement  of  licensing  and  regulatory  requirements 
at  the  state  and  local  levels.  What  is  not  known  about  the 
impact  of  existing  regulatory  policies  on  the  development  of 
children  is  alarming;  what  we  do  know  justifies  the  need  for  a 
thorough  evaluation  of  such  policies. 

In  a  time  of  limited  resources  it  is  important  to  invest 
dol lars  wisely.      Research   then   becomes   more   critical   to  the 
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policy  making  process  in  child  csre.  Decision  makers  are 
increasingly  seeking  to  develop  sound  policy  based  on  data 
specific  infornation  which  not  only  justifies  needs,  but  also 
identifies  the  preferences  of  consumers* 

Create  an  Office  of  Day  Care  within  the  Department  of  with 
and  Human  Services  that  would  administer  federal  child  care 
initiatives,  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for~nild  care  related 
data  end  administer  funds  to  support  reseerch  and  de«nn«fcraf_lr»n 
projects  in  child  care^ 

The  needs  of  families  and  communities,  state  and  local 
governments,  and  businesses  .and  industry,  with  respect  to 
child  care  programs  and  policy,  continue  to  grow  and  diversify 
at  an  unprecedented  rate.  Yet  the  lack  of  a  centralised 
Office  for  Day  Care  within  the  federal  government  has  made  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  collect  and  disseminate  information 
about  the  rapidly  changing  child  care  field.  The  absence  of  a 
national  coordinating  office  for  child  care  has  severely  hampered 
the  ability  of  government  and  policy  makers  to  establish  and 
implement  new  program  and  policy  directives    for   child  care. 

An  Office  for  Day  care  located  within  the  Administration 
for  Children,  Youth  and  Families,  and  separate  from  Head  Start, 
should  coordinate  child  care  activities  at  the  national  level. 
The  Office  would  serve  as  a  national  information  bank  with  the 
capacity  to  conduct  research,  create  demonstration  projects, 
and  develop  a  national  data  base  on  the  child  care  needs  of 
families.  Finally,  the  Office  should  administer  federal  initia- 
tives that  are  necessary  to  encourage  an  effective  and  responsive 
child  care  system. 
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The  American  Home  Economics  Association  is  an  individual  membership 
(501-C-3)  non-profit  organization  of  32,000  professional  heme  economists 
concerned  with  the  well  being  of  individuals  and  families.   Our  members 
share  their  expertise  in  such  areas  as  family  resource  management  ano 
family  \Mell-being,  hunan  development  and  child  care,  safety  in  the  home, 
management  of  time  and  energy,  clothing  and  textiles,  nutrition  and  health, 
housing  and  home  equipment,  home  furnishing  and  interior  design,  food  pre- 
paration, buymanship  anc*  storage  and  other  subject  areas  that  assist  indi- 
viduals and  families  to  improve  their  level  of  living  and  their  quality  of 
life. 

Represent. ng  all  AHEA  members  and  especially  the  4000  members  of  the 

Family  Relations  Child  Development  Section  of  the  American  Home  Economics 

Association,  we  want  to  tile  with  the  Select  Cormuttee  on  Children,  Youth 

and  Families  a  written  statement  supporting  the  need  for  affordable, 

quality  day  care  available  to  working  parents.    The  Coalition  of  Family 

Organizations  (C2FC)  has  already  provided  oral  testimony  and  it  is  our 

intent  to  reinforce  that  testimony  with  this  written  statement. 

1965  AHEA  Annual  Meeting  &  Exposition 
June  24-27  *  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


o 
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According  to  a  Wednesday,  July  25,  1984,  article  in  the  Columbus 
Dispatch,  Columbus,  Ohio,  "one  parent  families  occupy  only  a  small  percen- 
tage of  American  households,  but  they  are  growing  so  fast  that  our  social 
institutions  may  never  catch  up.    Since  1970  the  total  number  of  all  house- 
holds has  increased  by  32  percent  but  single  parent  families  have  Jumped 
102  percent.    However,  the  single  parent  units  still  make  up  only  SX  of  all 
American  households... We  expect  to  have  8  million  of  them  by  1990." 
Additional  statistics  include:    "About  nine  out  of  ten  single  parents  are 
women.. .Approximately  one  out  of  every  five  children  under  IS  years  old 
(12.5  million)  now  live  with  their  mothers  alone... Nearly  3  million  of 
these  children  are  under  age  6.  ..Among  single  parent  women,  half  of  them 
have  one  child,  but  a  surprising  21%  have  three  or  more. 

•Most  single  parents  are  employed  or  a:e  .ooking  for  work.   Ntore  than 
84*  of  the  single  mothers  with  children  ages  6  to  17  years  are  in  the  labor 
force,  as  are  65%  of  those  with  younger  children. 

'The  median  family  cash  income  of  single-parent  fanilies  headed  by 
women,  as  reported  by  the  Census  Bureau  last  year,  is  only  $9,000  a  year, 
what  we  don't  know  is  how  often  other  relatives  b^y  the  kids  clothes,  pay 
the  rent,  pick  up  some  groceries,  or  otherwise  help  out."  FromAnerican 
Demographics,  Inc.,  Copyright,  1984,  by  Peter  Francese,  The  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate. 

These  working  single  parents  continue  to  be  pressed  to  find  quality, 
affordable  day  care  for  their  children  while  they  are  working  to  support 
both  themselves  and  their  children.    Day  care  for  this  group  must  be  sub- 
sidized, licensed  and  monitored  in  order  to  assure  a  safe  and  wholesome 


.  With  half  of  al!  mothers  (and  three  fourths  of  the  mothers  who 
en  ages  7  to  17)  projected  to  be  in  the  labor  force  by  1990,  this 


is  an  expanding  problem. 
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Miny  employers  are  looking  favorably  toward  increasing  the  role  of  the 
employer  in  making  day  care  available  to  their  employees.    Seme  employers 
are  offering  day  care  as-  a  choice  to  employees  in  their  fringe  benefit 
package  either  by  offering  vouchers  for  day  care  costs  or  by  operating 
a  quality  care  center  themselves. 

Government  support  provides  some  assistance  through  such  programs  as 
dependent  care  tax  credits*  AFDC  earned  income  disregards  for  child  care, 
the  work  Incentive  (WIN)  Programs,  restoration  of  funds  to  Title  XX,  and 
the  child  care  food  pr ogams  of  t**e  USOA  which  are  essential  to  day  care 
centers.   USDA  is  the  second  largest  source  of  funds  for  day  care  through 
its  food  programs.  Miny  centers  would  be  unable  to  meet  budget  without 
this  support. 

More  than  2,000,000  people,  mostly  women,  earn  their  living  working 
full  time  caring  for  children  and  thousands  more  supplement  the  family 
income  caring  for  children  on  a  part  time  basis*    3ob  conditions  are  in 
many  cases  characterized  by  low  status  and  low  pay  resulting  in  a  high  rate 
of  turnover  and  burn-out.   Recent  studies  in  Illinois  end  California  show 
that  between  1975  and  1982,  there  was  an  ac;ual  decrease  in  purchasing 
power  for  the  dollars  earned  by  day  care  workers. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  day  care  centers  be  operated  by  indivi- 
duals trained  in  working  with  children.    There  should  be  funding  for 
training  and  technical  assistance  for  all  child  care  givers.   Minimum  man- 
dated training  should  be  designed  to  be  both  appropriate  and  accessible. 
Training  will  raise  the  level  of  knowledge  and  expertise  in  the  child  care 
profession.    In  addition,  it  is  essential  that  salaries  for  child  care 
workers  should  reflect  that  training. 
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Indiviotal  tra  ning  in  parenting  skills  for  single  parents  often  results 
in  a  reduction  of  the  stress  level  for  these  parents  end  an  increase  in 
their  parenting  self  confidence.    Providing  parenting  information  can 
improve  the  home  situation  for  both  parents  and  their  children.  Reaching 
single  parents  with  relevant  information  must  often  be  accomplished  through 
innovative  cormunicat ion  techniques  designed  for  adults. 

The  American  Home  Economics  Association  commends  Congressman  Miller  of 
California  for  his  forward-looking  concern  for  the  problems  of  working 
parents  and  especially  single  parents.   We  assert  to  the  Select  Gommttee 
on  Children,  Youth  and  Farm  lie?  that  providing  affordable,  quality  care  to 
single  parents  will  benefit  our  children  now  and  in  the  future. 
Overcrowding  in  non-licensed  day  care  facilities,  placing  young  children  in 
a  self-care  environment  in  settings  beset  with  personal  risks  and/or  con- 
doning child  care  alternatives  that  are  substandard  will  contribute  10 
individual  problems  for  parents  and  their  children  resulting  in  problems 
for  families  including  diminished  health,  diminished  psychological  stabi- 
lity and  reduced  productivity  in  the  work  setting. 

Government  assistance  to  assure  quality  child  care  envi.onment  for  the 
children  of  working  parents,  especially  single  parents,  will  require 
licensing  of  the  care  facilities  and  personnel,  training  of  the  care  givers 
and  their  employees  and  continuous  monitoring  of  day  care  services.  The 
.American  Home  Economics  Association  through  its  numbers  supports  these 
efforts  and  encourages  the  Federal  Government  to  involve  itself  in  the 
assurance  of  quality  child  care. 

Thank  you. 
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American  Nurses*  Association,  Inc. 

2490  Pershing  Romd.  Kiaiu  City,  Miseouri  6410* 

Euntea  a  Cola.  R  N 


July  25,  1984 
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94*  200 

WMNngion,  DC  20006 
(202)T80-WOO 


Repreeentetlve  George  Miller 
U.S.  House  of  Rapreeent-etivea 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth 

and  Fealllee 
Room  B2-3S5  Houae  Of f let  Building 
Annex  2 

Washington,  D.C.  20513 
Deer  Mr.  Miller: 

The  American  Kuraes1  Aaeociation  la  very  much  in  support  of  the  child  csre  ect- 
ivitiee  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  end  Tsmilies.   We  share  the 
concerns  of  the  Select  Committee  both  ee  working  woven  end  ee  provider  a  of  esoen- 
tiel  health  aervlcee  to  f am  11 lee,  young  and  old. 

Rureee  neve  long  felt  the  need  for  eefe  end  nuturing  child  careprogrmms  in our 
country.    Ae  the  under  six  population  grows,  the  demand  for  servicss  will  he 
intense.   We  ere  concerned  thet  a tender da  for  child  cere  programs  in  ell  our  30 
etatee  eefeguerd  the  heelth  end  eefety  of  our  children. 

The  effectiveneee  of  preventive  eervicee  provided  by  community  heelth  nurses, 
nuree-mldvivee  end  nurse  prectitionere   hes  been  proven  by  scientific  Jtudiee. 
One  of  our  mejor  prioritiee  ie  to  eeeure  ecceee  to  quelity  heelth  cere  "f^ee 
eepecielly  for  vulnerable  pontile t tone  such  ss  prsgnent  women,  children,  the  dis- 
edvauteged  end  the  eged.    Tet  priority  hee  not  been  given  to  these  effective 
eesentlel  aervicaa. 

Enclosed  pleese  find  the  publics t ion,  "Huraing  Cere  Hodele  for  Adolescent  Femillaa 
for  inclueion  ee  written  teetimony  to  the  Select  Committee.    It^includee  meny  «- 
emplee  of  how  nurse a,  working  with  communitiee,  ere  providing  effective  eervicee 
to  this  pertlculer  populetlon. 

We  look  fotwerd  to  working  with  you  in  the  future.   

Sincerely, 

tun  ice  R.  Cole 
President 

ECipj 

Encloeure  ANA  -  M  Equal  Opportune/  Emptoyw  {' 
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S.  Ktibin,  K  Xtflrtiul  t<H*h  A'mimnx  tfailook  II  l|  (KmrmUi 
l»1».ll»VKll 

Caring  for  the  Alienated 
Adolescent  Mother 

Linda  Gntnin  Jctmingj,  M.Ed.,  M.S.N. ,  R.N. 

*Mmr«hr  «|KinKuf  1970,  IWxJjr  Oxrr  Ttnubln!  Wj(rti(Thr 
Br  hIj(c,  Inr )  h  m  I  tfovnJrtt  an  inrtrati  njt  nnjpr  of  n«rtHul  ktvk  n 
in  ftttuwji>  (htldmi.  iriKibirt]  and  wamtrrtn^  jdnlrtrnw*.  and 
Vunnx  adulii  «rhn  'n*f|irni  ihr  Mirrti  nf  Bosinn^iiid  ihr  tiu- 
mnndniK  arrat.  Wtih  j  (wnicnim  rm|iha»ii  on  outirah  lo  a 
j  on  lit  ful.  jiKfulrd  pcqHilaiMin  (unwilliitKnr  unable  murk  hrt;j 
ftom  iraibttotul  MHmn).  rVnl)(r  laLrt  urvxr*  Ki  iht*  pbun  ihr 
jtk>l<-wrtH*  frrt|urni  A  iram  nf  urm  »t*irri  batin)  by  a  brr 
inrtlwjil  »..n  (tuffrtl  by  voluntm  nurmand  ph>t«»jn»)  i*  ihr 
ImkHimmmI  Rndxr'kntrirraihrffia-i.  'fhet*r  andtumrrn  ihry 
kh«m  in  lt>r  alimairdfonih  fm)nmtlf  Iradloihrruabtithmrni 
i  if  j  it  it  Minx  rrtaiKMnJnp  and  rvrmual  irfrrml  lo  thr  ajirnry'i 
tAfmr.  t»hrrriniinnl»iaff  arrirad)  to  mrmhr  viut  nmi*— 
*hf  lirr.  jnd  Unnmn— ami  la*rr  to  |Hfnrtdr  family,  drnx.  and 
jhoiml  uhuiwImix  jim I  ittumrlinx  aiitund  indiiiduai  |«TWNiaI 
iiuin  A  fitr  ck-nul  dinit.  a  high  MbtNtlrquifjIrnty  lukainx 
IKt^utn.  jt,it  job  aiv]  ratm  i  ikiiiwIiiik  air  avJttablr  at  writ 
Pcrhjj»  movl  important ly,  ihr  a^rmy'k  ihnfvin  airj  uffrti  a 
pbtr  lottmvr  in  iKHof  ihr  roldor  lite  brat.  hj\r  <nf fcr or  tnup. 
and  find  Hamuli  and  airrpunrr,  All  of  rUidxr'f  »rtu<r»  havr 
niih-rd  at  ihr  nrnlt  brramr  j|ijurrnt 


Li  mil  <«umm  JmninRt  n  a  mtdrM  nf  AilinRHm,  fVuM  hwrtlt  SJk 
iKntk\  UugMrt  SabtaMalL  M  A.  Ux  MvuitttR  ha  .m  J>r  |»r|uiaiKNi(< 
thi*  pifrr  f 


Hrxinnnix  >n  1975.  a  nmiirjljli  iiNitav  m  ihr  iiiiinhii  irf 
(tn-Xtkini  Jih«lrvtitii  jihI  imutx  nnnh*t*  %»ilh  m»Iji«%  jih! 
it ibllnt  fmpnmnx  ihr  ibi^Mn  am  twntnjHrU  |W mik-sixn 
a  |tti>KiJtii  in  nxn  iltr  o%rn»brlininx  nmitMNul  ami  |th)«Kal 
wmitjl  nniKtff  iht\|(iiiii|i.  Al  ih.il  ninr.  tin  wnxlr  aj^ttH)  mihr 
innro|Mililaii  Bo%nai  Jtrj  wat  |»rpuml  in  handlr  ihr  hrallh 
aihiK'aty.  hrallh  nliM  jiumi.  |>aimtinx  rdiKatnai,  iimnttlinjc. 
and  iHhrr  t|ir<ial  nmk  of  iIk\t  ptunx  mnthrrv 

ihxi  j  10-nnfiih  prtiml.  ihr  pbnninx  waff  dnrlii|r<l  a 
t<Hit|>rrliritu«T|Ki)f(r«ni|>LinfiM-ihi«||iiHipiiftitun||«»iNiKiiand 
ihnr  i  htldrrti.  r«cndi-mo«i«luii(m  |KcjKnjh  %»Ttr  jtrquifit.  \nh- 
niitird.amWj«(jfablyrr(riir(tbiJjiMui)  1979.  iIitRikIki  |jm< 
ily  lair  (Vnirt  (fiNtnnl)  kn«m-n  j\  ihr  IImuk-  rronl  Piojnl) 
mrttctl  I  V  RimIxi'  l-jmil)  I  jfi  (otMif.  cwo  larxr.  In irIm,  and 
Jtt)  j|Miumtilv  |iNf%r>rd  a  fcrhnx  id  (onifnrt,  homr  (m  ihr 
|Mnin«i  %n»v).  irdiit.-,  jImI  j  pb<T  lorrbn  Alai|(rli\in|;  dining 
Mnt  Hiih  j  kinhm  mimLhI  *hU  jnnr,  wk^m.  «I«t»^,  jrjum 
Iniikt.  htrotl.  a*nd  hah)'  fmid  *j*  ]Nmnlctl  lltr  «hil«j  ia»r  airj 
kj<  r«|Mi|>|r«l  fciih  inyi.  am  Jttd  *ufi*  niairtuU.  j  \\uk.  ami  j 
(IhiiIkiix  K>m  A  wornd  Unnn  IlkI  iiiIt>  anil  iim«  for  lupjMitx 
I  Ir  iiimohlii  ofllr  \\\mv  tt.i»Kiintmn  iimJIwo.uwI  loutttri 
inn  io*nnv 

l  ltr  |Nfi)iiain  w-j»*!«-\«){itrtl  fciih  fmu  nvi}»*  »ri\tcr  umuji»- 
imi«v  ra<hujlfiihinbn  t»j»ino);iiimla\jiiiiin|KMUnuonilib' 
iiiik  in  ihr  inifall  |mq(um  x<"'  bawling  ihr  vntng  nUMhrr  in 
othminx  j  ujbtr.  hnlih)  Idc-iiylr  thai  vmtlu  nvtblr  lirr  in 
liimnrr  hrr  » lubl  awl  in  « tiiuimir  Itrt  tmo  xnmih 

CIhui  hiifilr 

Htioir  tltNi  i )'m iin  llh*  tout  v-t»  *r  u*tt\m*-nt\.  j  p<«4ikikl 
Notuy.  j  ionl|KMir  iltriu.  kill  brtp  ihr  rratlrr  mutton  ihr 
i  iKiUttntrd  Nj  iM  y  ( omr  It  tBtidxr  at  a  gr  Mkiihhrr  ux*mntnh> 
nld  dauxhirr.  IVfabtr.  I  la  oldrr  tbtW.  j  i«ro-)rarHtb)  boy. 
Mn  hart,  had  bem  pla<  rd  in  fotlrr  rare  by  ihr  tlatr  drpuriinrni  of 
tottal  mum  two  inoniln  bcfnrr  Drbbtr't  bmh.  Thr  iraxm  ft* 
ihr  rrtnov.il  wat  loti  of  j  prrtnanrnt  addrru.  N^my  hod  bmi 
rtkird  by  hrr  lanillird  fiw  lark  of  rrnf  puymmi. 

Natuy  ramr  lit  Minlxr  <lr*jtrrair  and  in  a  timilar  uluaiion. 
I  hr  Jrmtdt  ihr  had  bmt  living  with  fur  thr  pail  fotv  n«n«ht 
wrrr  Iravinx  (^h forma  and  thr  had  no  pbxr  lo  May.  Namy 
had  run  away  frrtmanabu»iirr  burnt  tliuilHKi  whrn  thr  wa\  II 
Shr  h^brmbi*hphptrjllyarKlKTiualhr,|bu^byhrrmothn'» 
okoholir  bnyf rknd  Shr  had  drapprd  out  of  it  hfMd  at  thr  brftin- 
ninx  of  ihr  10th  «radr. 

For  a  nmr.  Nancy  lord  with  an  aunt  and  thrn  with  a  fmirr 
family,  but  ttnrra.tr  15.  thr  had  lord  on  ihrtirmtof  aVntiaiand 
Cambridxr.  GwHati  with  family  mrmbrrt  wat  tporadtr.  but  thr 
mairuainrd  a  (airly  xond  rrtatiomhlp  with  an  okkr  ftittrr.  N^nry 
tupportrd  hrrtrlf  by  pan  handing,  drahnx  in  drujr>  <Mi<  horl't 
failtrr.  with  whom  thr  had  liml  Uw  j  jrar.  w-jta  druK  ilralri). 
and.  iNrsnif malty,  pruuhution.  Al  ihr  timr  Jtr  iatm-  t«t  IWtdxr. 
ihr  wat  rrtrtvinx  wrlfarr  attittaixr.  wliutt  ihr  would  l«w  wnh< 
»  out  a  |irmunrrM  adrirrtt. 

Nanty  was  xnvrally  hrallhy.  j  nd  Ihr  drlimy  of  bmh  «rf  hrr 
fulbtrrm  inf unit  wa«  normal,  alihouxh  birth  wrixhtt  wrrr  low 
(Hit  jnd  onr-Iialf  poutldt  and  tta  |Kiurkh).  Nanry  had  ha<l  pttrtt* 
monu  and  twodiaxmnrdratn  r4  xonurrhra.  and  *i  thr  itmrirf 
tnmati.  thr  wai  frrlimi  i  unaamly  liifd  Shr  alto  had  a  htttnry  of 
imr  tpotttartrtHM  abnrtiiHi  and  unr  r**duiTd  abortion.  Namy  had 
ink  tnrd  any  iontrairjitivrs  unr  Drbbtr't  Oinh  hrrantr  thr  had 
not  murnnt  to  ihr  dime  Uw  hrr  tix<wrrfc  pnupartal  rhn fcup 

Socially.  Nancy  larkrd  any  bind  of  tuppnttivr  nrtwtirk  lo 
prinridr  ik  rational  trlirf  from  mrtrtpnnitbilnirtiif  |ormtb<M«L 
Thr  fjthttttif  bothibibirrnhodlrfl  ihriiiy.  jndhrrfrtrtaU'lnn 
wrrr  jutt  at  <  haotir  at  hrrv  Drbbtr.  al  ux  maiiht.  wat  a  qutn. 
in  tout  toby  wn'xhinx  H  pound*,  Shr  app/arrd  t  Iron  and  (airly 
krll  mwrUltrd.  aliNHixh  hrt  bntllr  niouinrd  ariificijiUy  fU- 
vorrd  fruit  drink. 
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Smut*  Component* 

Thr  mt«f  nanponruti  «>l  thr  ramily  lj(r  Crmct  follow 
I.  taff  $ktlU  rdma/ion.  rvuwttnx  •*-or«y.  Thit  iimaj**. 
nrni  it  uafird  W  ■«  rurritrtw  HidntiUul  wrtl  aiquuintrd 
Miih  ihr  wrtl  numbrr  MttMr  and  |i«bln  waitl  «mr 
«rffiin  it)  thr  Buttim  asra.  Mm*  t*  wmmtvd  by  a  tatkvtd 
tnlwiirrr^  K^Minuf  (liiMHnrtil  lhr(<v«HiiiknrrUnl,*(MhM 
avtiuutg  a  tlkm  in  jjunmot  homing  IViibfritimid 
ihn  nanpunrnt  Jir— 

a  in  wath  life-  »kilU.  mi  a  fknibic  Urn*  id  nrrd,  in  *«a- 
ImhuI  rdiaatMnvil  ^qswjiim.  hiMrwhidd  managr* 
mnM.  and  wrlf.«r  inmuttxt  luin. 

h.  mi  a*»l*t  ihr  |Mirott  in  atlanKittg  Mtiubk  d*y  « in 
3p(»o\T%Jdjy<*rriOMm^nrrdrJ,r»|K-iiallyIi»m<*h- 
m  attending  h  html  or  obuimr»c  emtdtiymrnt 

i.  iii|mi%tdr*na«k-ia«M>k>>irfn(tft  liwilk-nttnibrarravid 
huning  and  nrtfarr  atttttamr. 

Ofcjrttivrt  atr  met  ihriaajh  indtvkhul  i*  group  trw.it;  n. 
IV  rirnqionrm  ctmrdinativ  nmduttta  wtrily  (croup, 
whhhmayfia  uk>inbMd|(iitnK.nknil|iUlir^nK,ffanimai 
h<>UM-hold  rr|aut«.  ««•  rdUlrfrmr. 
Z  <JiiU  irrr.  Oiangrt  in  fund*  avJibbb*  havr  al*rrrd  ihit 
onnponrm  mn  w«r  pan  four  yraii.  Inn  bib/,  ihrrr  wat  a 
f  ull*iimr  Mall  larval,  rdunwrd  and  r*J>rrim.rd  in  day « an-, 
awl  an  juKunt  winking  |mi  iimr.  When  ihrdrnuimrra- 
im«i  Riant*  rmfrd  and  orhct  funding  bnamr  untfvaibbtr. 
ihriidimtrmbrramr  Half  Vtdueurm  wrrr  mTuiird  loan 
an  area  fottrgr  natrd  Ihr  ilt  raft*  «  hihJhood  rduratkmpro- 
%um  Nrw  funding  was  obuinrd  within  ihr  |mt  year  .and  a 
full  nmr.  quuldrrd  individual  am  htrrd.  DrtptN"  ihr 
i Ktnar»  in  pn«mnrl.  ihr  objrttim  id  iltr  child  our  area 
rwrvr  innainrd  t|iutr  arntiurnl.  lory  air— 
a.  10 1 umidr  rrqatr  and  rntk hmmi  ran*  M*  ihr  itutdrrw 
Mhmr  mrhmarr  |tatitrifaH  rni(<ai  utr  iniahrt  Kami  I  y 
I  j/r  <*  Bi  «<br  an  n  a  kv  tut  h  a*  Ii  Kbrr't  jtttwral  equiva- 
lent drgirr  peogram. 
h.  *>rm»drl  effort  ivr  way*  «d  reminding  ami  playing  wnh 
i  hiklrrn.  (Aft  ihr  uaf I  bn ante  brllrr  acquaimrd  wub  thr 
imqdr  ihry  winked  whh,  il  brvamr  evident  lhal.  ftM  thr 
mow  |A*n.  ihnr  women,  laid  inn  *hr  raprrirnir  of  a 
l>|mul  e  htldhraaJ.  did  rxa  know  how  Mi  ptaywkh  thrit 
ihtkurn.  ITvough  tufl  ndr  raodrliug  play  with  thr 
rhild.  and  ihr  mother  and  <  hi  Id  nrgrthrr.  their  rmahm 
crwnr  mi  kmm  imr  id  ihr  rtiMiyahlr  pam  id  bring  a 
parrrM.) 

<  uitNink  ^uhoihaftulf  innlrfat^inichia><nkj«urntv 
flu  iwn  in  tbf»  idrtatliogiMj*.  thr  aulhm  dnrlnfrd  a 
jurrni  nmimrM  rhnklrU  and|»m»drd  iaarrnrrrdu* 
i  4  m mi  mi  ihr  tiaff  vo  thai  the-,  would  know  tmtrr  fully 
what  thi  j  wrrr  itbtrrrinji.  farrm\  idrmifwd  a«  brtn*cat 
ink  (row  nrjflnt  tar  abutr  iM-uaUy  rnrtvrd  rknr  attrrH 
turn  and  innratrd  iwrnriUMnut  ihrcrntrr.and '«» ihry 
tvrfr  rrlntrtl  Mi  iahn  ajtrnt  irv.) 
S.  <MUHteUnK.  rundinK  ha*  lltniird  «im(ln  id  d»i»  nimju*. 
nrni  m  ihr  I  nil  yrar-antl-a-halL  ihruaff  w4»<nnipuardida 
|rrt  itMaiwIia  and  a  lull  iimr  rtnitMarW  (ma-mVlrvrl 
t«rjwnunai>  |1k (imiuumHi*  ttviataxahrrandaliatnrT 
Bf kInt  « lirtM.  She  had  ihr  mam  tr^amtiUltty  (or  bnn*c 
limrnt  in  ihr  dru|>>mafKi  luatd  ihrclntttkindirdrtrli^ 
nma  id  tniu  ami  ma»*iu  ihmt  indrfininxihrirnmh  With 
htiMlinKitilluikv  ihitii>m|Minrninuaffrtl<uiirntl>  Iff  ihr 
rnaurt V|irrpaird  (vnanrlia.  fhr  nbjrttitr«  id  ihr  nan*N»> 
ikhi  atr— 

a.  in  ptimdi*  tfiu*»rltnt;itn  ail  indi«idiul  baut. 

fa.  in  tHx-miA-  jtui  lradftnai}tdt»4iriAiiaitcinuallMi|H«kak 

nam.  |utrntf  id  ttuklirn  in  fiMrr  tatr.  and  ra|r. 
i  liinuinutnbiHrrilYiiHitait  nub  all  ac inr  ilimtft. 


il  In  rtmttr  "«r »'"H-  rfbititr  .i|ataltiNt  ul  iW  taw  lluti* 
ajfntinH  tyunn  <rji  h  uaif  mrnilin  u  n-vpiVmblr  hw  a 
numbrf  td<laWvSn»wrpUmatiiculaiinitihrnmhid 
ihr  dimtft  and  how  iliry  »» ill  br  mrt  arr  dorbntrd  aial 
n-aliUKd  mutuiliy  by  ihr  c Itrnt  and  ihr  Maff  tnrndNt 
tn|HMrublr.| 

hi  (<r»-rl<>ix!*  ihr  |*mtTJm.iM*r  *nvxr  H4>  rwn  J<»r^rtt. 
clicntt itiM-trd ihr  laiifttjm lltiiHtjth  wlf  trlaral  i*  thrituj-h 
iNhrtaKmiKvii  wak«iiikiuKMin<itri  '  mdrwahm 
MhuhadifiikkmintiMKfcatr.  r«sni  dihrMatiki«r« 
(f<  ihr  I w u  }rm  id  uprraiiitn  mratrd  ih«i  iQ  pmrnt  id  thr 
Pt>  thiklrrn  ihr  itwahm  had  banr  brfiar  only  iutii  thr 
pnavam  wrrr  in  fiturr  fair  m  atkifaivr  hotnrv  In  omim 
raur*.  ihry  had  farm  timcnrd  b>  ihr  taate  tathrr  lhan  wdun- 
uiilr  uarrrntlrml  by  ihr  miahrr.  h>€  a  vatiny  td  iraMim— 
Uw  inuarar.  U k id  uaflia  U k  id  1 1 antm— thr  |ntbtk  and 
l>tirair  aajraiirt  Invrdvrd  fm|umtly  wrrr  tun  |H«n-tdinK 
»^wtr^iujMMiri<rfnK)ih^>rul<r»<W.»a^|iuw*rn»<rt 
ttiaftftiu  ihrimahrr  in  rrjp»irmi|C  hrr  ihikl  a*%hr  viUruird. 
Many  rmahm  wuhnl  In  rrffain  utuwry.  <htl  id  thK  viiua- 
i><*V  ihr  Family  Ufr  (ktnrr  hrrainr  a  vnitatbtn  titr  fctr  thr 
.  rmahm  and  ifadibm  ihmuRh  atrant(rtirm»  madr  with  a 
irtVmnn  aarmy. 

l>ir  U»»i}T  likc^f m*m»MK  »hc\^M>rm^ii*(l'><-r*4 
and  {hild  a  mtlini  that  it  trlatrd  and  itmdwinr  mi  a  I  «n 
aatfitaacwt  of  thr  irlatkawhlp  brtwrm  ihr  two.  Thr  ttaff 
lmml«rd  in  thr  Hail  writr  taWn  ■tttcaaat  trpnm.  whk  h  arr 
m^iUUr  lothcaftmiyawd  to»hroHat*.  IntrrvkTrduration 
wat  HnrvWrd  iu  trw  h  ihr  ttaW  hmr  mi  wrnrrrpttmandhirw 
iti  |artrM  data  in  3  itnarl  rd  bw.  llwiiKtmrkaa*  dvrirtarr 
k  irniomibk-  Uw  ihr  t urmlinatktn  <d  ihn  wrrkr. 
4.  1 1  r»!tk  AfWafhai.  hm  thr  fint  twn  yrart,  tht»  <xm\Pmcr* 
wat  uallrd  by  a  prdiatrkian  wnh  raprnlar  in  adidrvmt 
ckvrktpMrrM  and  by  rhr  author,  hi  ah  on  a  pan-itaw  baiii, 
KimdinK  tutbatit  itdwkJrd  «rkh  thr  authuv't  rrtiajtankm 
Inr  tnatrmky  Iravr.  and  tnunirt  ha«r  not  brm  avaibbk  u* 
(tmd  thr  potkistn  again.  Thr  talary  (or  thr  phytkbn  wat 
altn  irdin  rd.(WartM  parrntand  hrahhrduratktMtmda^ti- 
<acy  arr  rarrird  itut  by  a  t-iduntm  trgdurrrd  nurw.  fhr 
ubpittwt  arr  uill  /tntinrm  and  arr — 
a  lu  advia^ar  ka  thr  |nrxnani  wianan.  miahrr.  and  duU 

In  thr  hrakfa  rarr  kyttrtn,  rnafaUng  Arm  to  mrtrr  air* 

quatr.  i  mffnaa*  hralm  rarr. 
b,  to  pr oridr  ihr  wtuthrr  wkb  itdnrntatkwabnM  h«n  b<*^y. 

hraltb,  <raitraiTptk.>«.  nod  nmrnkat 
r.  mi  prortdr  dw  mxahrr  with  inkarmatiun  abnit  thr  dnr}< 

ufanrnul  rnvjtkrnai.  and  nunkional  rrrrth  of  hrr 

iMdfnt 

d  lorKpknrwUh  thr  mother  thr  (rHingt  (gund  i*  b*<b  id 

hnng  a  parrm.  thr  tartan  inhcrrm  in  thr  toir.  and  wayt 

of  roping  with  ibrm. 
r.  inaMkt  tnr  jjrrgtuiu  *>itman  in  |arj wing kiirhiidhtith 

MMlMM«t>nfauir;l  lk^tM4(hra\aa(ioMaadi4n^>f«ti4irMh- 

rklual  eounteling. 

A  guidr  wat  written  by  ihr  author  to  atrru  ihr  prrgmm 
wiwnan'i  ability  tu  *"iakr  on  thr  pregnancy**  and  to  twlktnr 
brtuvian  that  irrdnaMSf  a  |>mrntlai  (or  auladaptatkm  to 
mothrring,  Thh  Mad  was  turd  by  all  ttaff  mrmbrrt. 
tarry  in  fhr  |mtgram.  ft  wat  found  that  bratih  aoViaary  wat 
cd  mitWM  impiMiamr/  Drtfdtr  thr  rhaotk  Kfr*u>W  ffm|umt 
fhangrt  in  nrtklrnrr  ami  living  from  rrbk  to  a\u%),  a  maktrky 
(90  irrrrrm)  of  ihr  ihikbm  had  brm  mi  rnoat.  if  ma  all.  of  their 
wdUtwId  appniMtnrmt  and  at  thr  tamr  agrnty  ihry  had 
at wnoVd  tkwr  birth.  Ilrabhf  arrwatmitat  Mgular  (or  thrrniah> 
rtu  Knmaw  vwiird  from  ma  having  ft*  ntgh  money  U*  tram}M«« 
UtUtn  u>r*)ih^irwjrno«jKhMrrjrrWi  Mitakr  carridonrurtl(an 
im|dMiil>  I aii  nut  rtplnuly  tuifdmawai)  Krora  mbrr  idnrrvrd 
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Mwnii,  ||  »ttmn!  ihj*  I  hoc  imahm  wanted  to  la-  r.ikJ 
tiMMhnt ami.  ,dihma(h  nun)  id ihrtn Lnknl ihrataht)  ninuuurr 
and  wtmulatr  thru  i  hiklrm  in  jjn«i>i»u«r  wa>  %.  thry  tt  ml  my 
haul  tnfolkiw  ihtnugh  cm  ihr  imar  unftiUr  wa)t  id  raring  fur* 
<hikt  anil  mtnU  health  tare  wat  mr  id  ihmr  ways. 

fhr  ratr  «d  tnntfatepirtr  utage  wa»  $0  prrrrtM.  HftHj^n, 
(meeting  tnually  on  a  Unxmthly  bam  and  led  by  the  author; 
tliviiwd  i  lannMrpmr  mrihmk,  and  t%\xi  tnur*  in  ami  hrlingi 
^I»hh  ihr  uw  <d  timtrctrtaiiTv  One  rflrrt  id  rhnr  grout*  **» 
that  lhrilinw»frli  imirr <cm(cirubk»biiui  riwurarrjKHatatKrJI 
■**  wxiuhty.  j  ml  bn  arm-  tnnrr  ppmabmtta  problem  they  might 
brlMttnjiwiihihmttinhfKtfrfifitMnMt'iiiHm.  Vhty  brgan  to  iry 
futon  rather  dun  *t\r  up  and  rnk  i«rt,rumyr. 

fhr  pn-gturu  adntramw  wwun  m|Mtrrd  brJth  advoraty 
nun*  itmwwrotly  A  c«nrra<i«al  reutuanhip  between  fMigham 
and  Wianrn'a  llutprul't  obwmaaJ  and  gynnologual  clmic* 
jikI  Rtalge  wa*rwaMi%hed  with  an  ojrn,  wtaktng  rtwnmomra- 
i  h  hi  MMrm  < n »-t  ji  inn  brt  wren  t  rut  uaff  and  t  hr  and* a.  CM  the  I S 
I m «n tuiH  y  h hik  *  <  «M-n  m hii  <  ana*  h i  Mtftr  dm  ing  ilw  *.ning 
ami  mmjmht  id  1979  (thk  w»-*  ihr  Lmrtm  jtrixqi  id  jwrnamt 
wiHitrn  at  an)  onr  lime  (nan  1979  fc»  ihr  prramt).  It  with  an 
a»rwir  Knutmna!  period  of  JO  wrekv  were  at«  involved  in 
pmuulrarr.  Thr  author  anannrdlof  ttobrakntarraakJarnaa- 
pwnirdrwh  to  hrr  initial  prraacat  irnit  and  luharqucnt onri at 
nrrdrd.  Ome  ihear  ycaang  woawa  got  intg  aVe  hraldt  catt  rynrat 
and  wrw  able  wkelad  car1,  tbry  kept  regular  apanantna  ati 

Inautr  of  ibe  prevknn  negative  rduratkmal  raprrirnre* 
abated  by  nrat  ly  r  ,\  dar  client*,  rduratioa  in  hfr*ukaadbrakh 
wa*  km-kry  nnd  Informal.  Sruiona  took  place  in  a  ttarfe  of  large, 
tumforuhtt  chain  and  a  rourb,  Iduthrrt  tarn  enrouraajrd  to 
fmn&i**,  ihariag  aSrW  rtpfrimrn  ami  kaowkdar,  Tbk  nat 
.aVy  hrlprd  thrra  to  fcrl  valurd  but  abo  rnabkd  aW  bradm  to 
ym  mat  aafornrnioa)  aboot  indftlaWI  woabtn  dm  cotdd W 
vjrd  to  fcmawrt  cooapat  ncntiw  mm  at  rat  and  wtrkt  ptmu. 

Mrmhmm  on  aV  part  ot  aW  aawbrn— 1  mi  a  pood 
twin,  and  t  daa't  nrrd  ta  know  any  aatar  about  bring  a 

farrd.  Iiwa*  wwx  i  a  part,  by  bring  aa  potktw  ai  |iaaaiblt  tepid 
la»r  »  aMdnVt  parrnOnai  aaitby,  by  rnaaaibbiat wbit  nVdigj. 

naturr  o^aV  ana  of  rrw li«  a  clUklakair.  rrbrpfr*rn(T<d 
faaVri  f*miTctimw9parinw**  w  wrgUgjUf  inabawatall 
MtaMW)TbrawdMrandaWo>4r«drrolaVaar^ 
phy^unandntGAbrr)abaaW«MbaWaaaib^«dMM 
•rrm  had  had  to  bam  in  raring  for  aVirownrta4dtrn.Tbrauat 
important  approarb  in  raping  with  nV  drfrnaivrnm  wm  tbr 
UiJdinx  ( 4  a  iruMtng  irlatiomhip.  Tnr  aradm  wrtr  nundatrdby 
M«  KirrjxaM  J*-»<rfthjUI  iir^Wtl  nr«bu*r,  but  ttut  wusnotthr 
pinianr  id  i Ik-  iHitaram.  Tbr  purprw  id  ihr  Fantity  titel'rmn 
««^%  to  knr  imahrt  jncl  Maff  work  Hnarthrr  Hi brrp  nuahrt  with 
i  In  Id  il  tUM  thr  imnhrt'i  t  turn  r.  b>  .-pii«  Matrthrt  ntrant  a 
piMiitr  wiaLinjt  m^rthrr.  j  rrLaiomhipin  «rhi«hbi«H  m<«her 
j  ml  t  hiklKirw.Oiiiid  ihttiajmnni  ariihnWIawandihe  purpnar 
nf  ihr  puijcrjm  i  jinr  a  frriinjt  <d  ntuttul  won  that  waff  and 
HMahrt  wiHikl  Mink  h^rtl  utnnlirr  l«i^chirwihrin<.ihrf'iKajl  for 
laith  hn»rlf  jikI  hn  t  tiiid. 

-  AlihiMixh  ihri-urrn ulum  for  both  ihr|nrtutj|and  ih<*|wr- 
i  iitniK  iiMiiritt  %rf|umtul.  ihr  trtpamtr  wji  oot  jlarjyihd. 
hmid  I  hr  fint  frw  minutrt  *»rrr  nuro  mrr  to  j  nvahrt'i 
diw u^hhi  id  Itrrijii  HTrk'i  bfr  with  hrr « htld  in  i  hiktrrn.  VUr 
itMitrtu  id  ihr  |wrWno\  HTrk'i  nUiai  was  mirwrtl  to  brrWii 
i imin> j ml lomofor t riumrnt. An nahtitxm id voxitru  xn 
idhtrd  * m  Rimr  mrr  Hob* pb)  in*  |*mrd  to  hr  ra*lly  jnqani 
jimI  tltrrmalM  i«x*a  inbriltriuktlrt  tkhotk^  h.aiinK.  "Don'iftrt 
.  r  •  i»w  " 

t^atat.  inrtl  in  irloi>MMi,  IimmhI  blj<i-jod-«khitr  fihm  on 
i  hild  Jc^rlojum-tM  jwfol  jimJ  bm  i»n-  jnd  ihr  Ujff  IihuuI  fdnu 
nit  Mr  in  nit!)  |HinliMrdl<iofullidathrtoiiliK(iniHll)  ud)llt)jnd 
Ki.trolt.nlK  hImit.  iiiMklIr<i|j»».nMMiM'dkidMirt>aiiliiMm'iomrt. 
I"  ilvinjcitif  niUii\.iiHlihili|triiliMlrtn(MmMir4»|ir(l»iddnrl. 


f^imrni  KTiiinl  in  lir  a  imtr  imHiiI  trathtnit  approach.  Tbr 
mahmrnptyrd  luvina:  thru  i  luldrm  br  thr  fotoi  idatlrntMa\ 
and  thry  ma  «mly  Inanrd  morr  about  thrii  own  rhtldrm  indi* 
mily  but  abci  bwnrd  about  ibrvariatfcmr  Udcvrlfwanrntinany 
«nr  agr  group. 

Mrauwi  ng  atTurvrmrut  in  prtigraaai  tuth  aa  thh  k dill trub, 
Ofint,  tbr  araaWaarnt  it  slow.  Ground  gainrd  k  acrtMnpaokV 
by  ground  bart.  Thr  prrvWty  wxrutonrd  parrnt  aun  imt  m*  >vol 
hrljrd  naluatr  thr  <  hauaj  in  parrntlnii  abittt7  in  tbr  ynunaj 
nnahm.  Wrtbin  dir  fnu  yrar  id  ihr  Kaaaily  Ulr  <>Mrr'araa> 
irnrr.  'two  motbm.  after  U>.*  in wdw aunt  with  «b«  aortal 
MTvkr  agmtirv  ciadd  «y  lu  tuff  that  aVy  4id  not  want  a»  br 
wnthen  and  rrfinqtaabrd  ibrirrbUdamTWaaaftdriidrditWM 
a  nwaaure  of  tbr  Ma  cm  id  tbr  piograaa  tbjNaaacaJtrf  rotiMfnl 
tafr  in  a<iiumlrdfrina:  hrr  bat  of  tftr^ioaaailtrratdthtiaarnt 
brt  fifr.  Counarhxt  wnrkrd  with  both  wranrn  M  hrlp  nVut 
ovmorar  thrir  iruUt  and  rrwdw  thrir  ltvr»  to  aoanr  drarrr. 

Of  m  rUrnti  arm  on  a  irtptaar  baawduriaatatwrnyrarprriod. 
H  ha\r  an  i  war  Iru  alimatrd.  Tnry  bavr  murnrd  to  thr  main* 
urrsMUof  Makiy  They  arr  bring  in  uaWr  utuat icau.  Srvm ar 
raapfoyrd.  19  haw  rantpkvd  high  arbool  and  IS  arr  nill  work- 
ing  at  roaaplction.  Tm  of  aW  mot  ben  arr  no  longrt  inaoKrd 
wkb  aW  drparttnrnt  of  soriai  arrvim  aaal  bow  aVir  cbibara 
wkb  aWai  (utt  time.  Tbiny  of  tbnr  99  wrrr  -crt»u  ataTaim," 
raaaing  in  only  wbm  a  onat  acctarard*  eg.  ~m  dlaprrr  or 
•%targfrboy»rfciai"Tnra^ 

•tfiatlra  af  alWnation  moat  atrongiy.  Tnnr  bant  weak  «r  ntav 
ranarnt  tka  wttb  aW  work!  of  Ca9aaV.«Ma^«9at.la9ai 
in  ni  ant  i  ataaartt  wkb  other  aaynriai  irfc  aWm  daaaiaaaaagaaaj 
aaa^  «  «if  tawtrf  MMbaaitr 

and Uawe  19 wnaaea bow  baarnrd  tatanr  aaan  tiailin l|  wkb 
tbrfr  Mr  ikaaakaat:  tbey  uar  abe  tmkn  af  kVkbn  wkb  lan 
fwonrngbnt  wkb  aaoreaf  a  Vrarking  wkb"  tilnioawblp 

lm$4kufom  lor  Nuninf 

-  anraWaud^aVca^MTkmcrWaaakHk^w 
Caartaaiia^Mtraaaniian^tawnn 
if*      1 1  in  ■  yan  nf  rngfim  Inaaiaiiaiaiitn  tm  atfiaht 

*nj  and  rarkkag>  The  rale  ewdwd  aa  djiaHkiaaHeaanlabeirnerdt 


bai!fiy  w>  walaaaf  —i  rr  mbjaai  anVa  aaaajoarnn  nut  mta> 
laij.      Iktlr  ai  atviannr  aa  a^ 

ha  piajiaaaili at  of  aiina  wraai.Ttapar  waang  woaaig  aan  dtftrrrnt 
in  abeir  ku^tyki  paal  IkVnprrbnnt.  and  prraonalkk*  front 
aaok^atprrgnam  woamaindaw<miiaHkau^ 

wnh  prrviotnty  aaa  trarknn  catbuiatory  brabb  rare  anting*,  'liar 
jirfkaii  of  truing  brforr  ruaaf  rdunrnt  of  truai  were  taVn  banjrr. 
ihr  dWrnuVrnm  wa«  grraarr.i  br  dqaration  arrninalnwMalltbr 
women  wa*  morr  tangible. 

Stntr  nrw  jnd  nowrl  a|»pr<aN  hn  had  to  br  uied,  pnddrm 
tohingwata  daily  mrutrrmr  and  uvuallymtuimlMiihai  brau 
iau>  mhrt  uaff  |MTum. 

'lint  inofrt  i  drnuantratrd  that  a  nurar  tutdd  funci  am  rf  f«  • 
lively  and  with  |>ur|«nr  ui  a  nrat-iradiiiiatat  wiling.  Thr  trdrid 
uaff  aha  an  a  wat  thelafgeuuneidayrtLralufatingihr  waff  wat 
imptatam  Un  iwu  reaanm.  Hru,  ihr  nuning  |aaiii<ai  wm  a 
pjii*!imr|Maatkm(idnWHrmtiaiginal  waff  laait  ban.  irx  a-rre 
turr  lime  tatauw  id  fundtiarj.  making  k  diffMuh  aign  ai  know 
r:  a  ink  anh  all  thr  <  lietilw  (hher  auff  nrrdrd  Kiidrtuify  |K»tm- 
lb|  taatual  |Wtddrrm  iu  pamtltng.  to  km  w  rumrul  <  in  Id  irl^ 
mmKtM.  iii  kruiw  what  fiaah  infjnu  iluMild  br  fed.  and  whrtt. 
Aftrt  hating ihu  irdtnnuikat, a  w^ff  iiutnlvT knrwhrtwr  a-hnia 
nfrrntl  to  ihr  nur«r  or  |diyutun  wa*  mrdrrtf» 
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Thm  Anwricon  Human*  Attocehon 

Prtv«**>g  cn*ty  *o  cMdr«>  ond  orwnoh  1877 

P  O  Bo,'  1266 

D»m*r.  Colorado  50201-1266 

303  6950011 


AMERICAN  HUMANE 


August  2,  1984 


Honorable  George  Miller,  Chairman 
Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families 
Room  H2-385  House  Office  Building 
Annex  2 

Washington,  D.  C.  20515 


Re:    Child  Care  as  Prevention 

of  Child  Abuse  and  Heglect 

Dear  Chairman  Miller x 

On  behalf  of  The  American  Humane  Association  (AHA),  X 
have  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  recently  released  study,  Highlights 
of  Official  Child  Neglect  and  Abuse  Reporting  1982.  Based  on 
results  of  this  study  and  other  AHA  work,  we  strongly  support 
your  efforts  to  improve  child  care  services,  particularly  for 
low-income  families. 

The  AHA,  with  national  headquarters  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
is  a  private,  non-profit  organization  concerned  with  the 
protection  of  children  and  the  prevention  of  child 
maltreatment  for  over  100  years. 

As  you  conclude  your  hearings  regarding  c>  ild  care 
services  in  the  United  States,  we  believe  that  it  is 
important  to  draw  your  attention  to  some  disturbing  trends 
indicated  by  our  recent  studies. 

The  data  we  have  collected  over  the  years  through  the 
National  Study  on  Child  Neglect  and  Abuse  Reporting,  in 
combination  with  our  training,  education  and  consultation 
experience  with  child  protective  service  agencies  nationwide, 
point  to  a  disturbing  reality  —  poor,  small  children  of 
single  mothers  are  at  particular  risk  for  child  maltreatment. 


,544 


541 


Xn  1982,  the  most  recent  year  for  which  data  is 
available,  43  percent  of  the  families  reported  for  child 
maltreatment  were  hoaded  by  a  single  female  caretaker, 
compared  to  only  19  percent  of  all  U.S.  families.  Of  these 
families,  43  percent  were  living  on  public  assistance, 
compared  to  only  12  percent  of  all  families.    Xn  addition,  26 
percent  of  all  reported  families  were  reported  for  lack  of 
supervision  o£  their  child/children. 

Clearly,  these  families  would  benefit  significantly  from 
adequate  child  care  services.    This  would  reduce  the  stress 
associated  with  raising  children  alone  when  already  stressed 

by  poverty.  4 

bindings  from  ABA  conducted  surveys  in  1983  and  1984, 
however,  have  indicated  that  support  services,  such  as  day 
care  have  been  severely  reduced  in  most  states  throughout  the 
U.S.  due  to  their  substantially  reduced  federal  funding. 
Child  protection  professionals  working  with  abused  children 
and  their  families,  have  in  turn,  found  their  ability  to 
adequately  service  their  clients  drastically  affected. 

As  a  result  of  all  of  our  findings,  we  Jtrongly  believe 
that  an  increased  availability  of  Title  XX-f.upported  child 
care  services  would  serve  to  reduce  the  overall  number  of 
children  at  risk  of  being  maltreated. 

We  appreciate  the .opportunity  to  submit  this  information 
for  the  record  of  the  hearing  on  August  2,  1984  *  "Improving 
Child  Care  Services:    What  can  be  Done?"  and  commend  you  for 
your  efforts  to  address  this  critical  issue. 


Sincerely, 


Xarryf Brown,  ACSW 
Director, 

Child  Protection  Division 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  report  represents  an  updated  profile  of  officially  reported  child  maltreatment  in  the 
United  States  as  provided  through  the  National  Study  on  Child  Neglect  and  Abuse 
Reporting.  The  National  Study  Is  a  project  conducted  by  American  Humane  and 
funded  through  the  National  Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

The  information  in  this  report  is  derived  from  official  reports  of  child  maltreatment 
documented  by  child  protective  services  (CPS)  agencies  nationwide  during  1982.  It 
focuses  on  the  characteristics  of  reporting  to  CPS  agencies,  on  the  characteristics  of  the 
reported  cases,  and  n  the  nature  of  the  response  on  the  part  of  CPS  agencies  to 
reported  cases.  (Identifying  information,  e.g..  names  or  addresses,  is  not  collected). 

Since  the  first  national  analysis  of  reporting  statistics  was  issued  in  1976,  this 
information  has  served  to  keep  a  diverse  audience  informed  on  the  status  of  reported 
child  maltreatment  ona  nationwide  basis.  Inaddition,specialanalysesofthedataatthe 
state  and  local  levels  have  provided  a  useful  tool  to  CPS  administrators  in  evaluating 
their  piograms  and  in  more  informed  decision-making  on  the  provision  of  child 
protective  services. 

As  a  summary  of  reporting  at  the  national  !evel.  this  report  presents  only  the  general 
data  categories.  The  data  base  for  the  National  Study  contains  considerable  detail  for 
each  category,  and  the  information  can  be  made  available  to  interested  persons.* 

Finally,  it  is  most  important  to  point  out  that  for  inclusion  in  any  of  the  percentage 
distributions  or  cross  tabulations  presented  in  this  report,  each  jurisdiction's  data  must 
meet  systematically  applied  compatibility  criteria.  Tne  criteria  are  applied  so  that  the 
data  included  in  each  analysis  will  share  a  common  definitional  base.  For  this  reason, 
the  amount  of  data  included  in  each  table  (the  "N")  varies  as  a  function  of  thenumbercf 
jurisdictions  submitting  comparable  data.  In  addition,  the  particular  data  elements  that 
constitute  the  various  data  categories  art  presented  in  the  Appendix.  The  reader  is 
encouraged  toconsult  this  listing  while  readingthis  report  to  facilitate  understanding.** 


♦Inquiries  about  the  availability  of  detailed  data  should  be  directed  lo  American  Humane. 
•♦F  or  detailed  information  on  the  methods  used  by  the  National  Study,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Trends  in  Officially  Reported  Child  Neglect  and Abuse,  American  Humane.  Denver.  Colorado. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  REPORTING 
TO  CHILD  PROTECTIVE  SERVICES 

NATIONAL  REPORTING  OVER  TIME 

In  1982,  there  were  929,310  reports  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  documented  nationwide. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  123  percent  since  1976,  the  first  year  this  information  was 
available.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  1,  however,  the  rate  at  which  reportingincreased  from 
year  to  year  actually  declined  until  1982. 

TABLE  1 

NATIONAL  REPORTING  OVER  TIME 


YEAR 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  REPORTS 

ANNUAL  INCREASE 

1976 

416,033 

1977 

516,142 

24% 

1978 

614,291 

19% 

1979 

711,142 

16% 

1980 

788,844 

11% 

1981 

850,980 

8% 

'.982  1 

929,310 

9% 

Th*  very  large  increases  in  earlier  years  corresponded  to  a  time  when  jurisdictions* 
repeating  systems  were  undergoing  rapid  development  and  reporting  legislation  was 
being  broadened.  The  fact  that  in  1 982,  the  rate  of  increase  went  from  8  percent  up  to  9 
percent,  while  not  significant,  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  trend  and  certainly 
warrants  monitoring  since  the  child  population  in  the  U.S.  has  been  decreasing:  it  may 
be  reflecting  an  increase  in  incidence  as  well  as  reporting* 

REPORT  TOTALS  AND  INVOLVED  CHILD  REPORTING  RATES 
BY  JURISDICTION 

Table  2  shows  1982  report  totals  and  numbers  of  involved  children  as  provided  by 
officials  within  each  of  the  jurisdictions.  The  involved  child  reporting  rates  were  based 
on  1982  child  population  estimates  derived  from  census  information  and  therefore  must 
be  recognized  as  such. 


•The  U.S.  child  population  decreased  by  an  estimated  5.5  percent  between  1976 
and  1982 
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There  if  considerable  variation  in  involved  child  reporting  rates  among  the 
jurisdictions.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  is  that  child  protective  services  reporting 
sys.ems  themselves  vary.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  rates  tend  to  be  higher  in 
jurisdictions  that  report  by  family  instead  of  by  individual  child  —  more  involved 
children  are  accounted  for  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  reside  together.  The  level  of 
public  awareness  and  proactive  efforts  on  the  part  of  a  community  related  to  identifying 
children  at  risk  of  maltreatment  also  significantly  affects  reporting  rates.  What  is  not 
possible  to  propose  is  that  there  is  a  direct  correlation  between  reporting  rates  and 
actual  incidence  of  maltreatment.  By  definition,  maltreatment  that  is  not  reported  is  not 
accounted  for  in  reporting  statistics.  Therefore,  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  surmise 
from  these  statistics  that  Maine,  for  example,  has  more  child  maltreatment  than  Illinois; 
it  is  possible  to  conclude  that  proportionately  more  children  in  Maine  were  identified 
through  their  particular  reporting  system. 

Finally,  there  were  an  estimated  1.3  millicn  children  reported  in  1981  The  national 
child  reporting  rate,  based  on  information  from  the  50  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  was  20.08  per  ;,000  child  population. 


TABLE  2 
NUMBER  OF  REPORTS  AND 
INVOLVED  CHILD  RATES,  1982 


S1AIF 


NUMBER 
OF  REPORTS 


NUMBER  OF 
INVOLVED  CHILDREN 


INVOLVED  CHILD  RATES: 
INVOLVED  CHILDREN 
PER  IJ000 
VS.  CHILDREN 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 


24.000U 

8,944 
8,935 
119,685 
8,191 
8,335 
3,114 
3,1272 
80,743" 
13,3842 
2,997' 
4,805 
34,394 
23,988i 
22,43 1« 
19,181' 
30,455" 
17,968 
4,188 
5,843* 


24,0005 
3,179* 
N/A 
15,145 
213,605 
•  N/A 
12,156 
N/A 
5,484 
80,7432 
30,298 
2,997 
6,2003 
61,443 
23,988 
22,431 
19,181 
30,455 
37,7335 
8,671 
5,846* 


21.24 
22.55 
N/A 
23.34 
33.71 
N/A 
15.51 
N/A 
39.74 
J3.25 
18.6! 
Jp.78 
20.00 
19.58 
15.53 
28.14 
29.65 
29.23 
28.10 
28.06 
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TABLE  2  —  Continued 


NUMBER 

STATE  OF  REPORTS 


Massachusetts 

28,869i 

Michigan 

35,580 

Minnesota 

10,009 

Mississippi 

3,214 

Missouri 

33,965 

Montana 

4,342^ 

Nebraska 

4,093 

Nevada 

4,395 

New  Hampshire 

2,979 

New  Jersey 

20,193' 

New  Mexico 

2,878* 

New  York 

69,739 

North  Carolina 

16,979* 

North  Dakota 

2,088 

Ohio 

23,000* 

Oklahoma 

14,676' 

Oregon 

3,639^' 

Pennsylvania 

15,593' 

Rhode  Island 

4,492 

South  Carolina 

10.534= 

South  Dakota 

5,048' 

Tennessee 

17,692 

Texas 

54,228 

Utah 

6,358 

Vermont 

1,056 

Virginia 

40,5971* 

Washington 

21,536 

West  Virginia 

7,763 

Wisconsin 

9,067' 

Wyoming 

1,635 

Guam 

166< 

Puerto  Rico 

4,822 

Virgin  Islands 

125' 

Mariana  Islands 

73 

INVOIVED  CHILD  RATES: 
INVOLVED  CHILDREN 
NUMBER  OF  PER  1:000 

INVOLVED  CHILDREN  US.CHILDRPN 


28,869 

5040 

0*,  17  J* 

V)  in 

Id  1Q1 

19  ai 

N/A 

N/  \ 

d7  7f\ 

4,342* 

18.80 

5,872 

8  297 

16  07 

N/A 

N/A 

20,193 

10.06 

5,684" 

• 

N/A 

N/A 

27,217 

16.84 

3,738 

19.37 

N/A 

N/A 

14,676 

16.66 

N/A 

• 

15,593 

S  77 

8,086 

34.56 

23,545 

25.45 

5,048 

25.24 

32,550 

25.83 

91,521 

20.21 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

40,597 

28.23 

41,565 

36.43 

N/A 

N/A 

9,C&7 

6.90 

2,572 

16.30 

;;/a 

N/A 

11,240 

N/A 

125 

N/A 

101 

N/A 

♦Calculating  a  rate  using  the  particular  information  provrxd  by  this  state  ts  inapproprute 
'Represents  individual  child  reports  as  opposed  to  fam»»}  reports 
J Represents  reports  documented  during  the  ftual  yeai  as  opposed  to  the  calendar  year 
Represents  an  estimate. 

'Represents  total  contained  in  the  National  Study  data  base 

'Represents  substantiated  reports  only 

*  Represents  abuse  reports  dnh/. 

Represents  new  cases  accepted  during  this  pcrotd 

■  Represents  reports  documented  from  October.  1982  through  August.  1981 
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TYPE  OF  REPORT* 

The  "type  of  report*  serves  to  summarize  the  nature  of  the  child  maltreatment  problem 
as  it  is  reported  to  child  protective  services  agencies.  Table  3  shows  that  neglect,  both 
alone  and  in  combination  with  abuse,  is  by  far  the  most  frequently  reported  aspect  of 
child  maltreatment.  Alone,  it  accounted  for  44  percent  of  all  the  reports,  with  abuse  it 
accounted  for  a  total  of  63  percent. 

The  "other*  category  refers  to  cases  for  which  a  specific  report  type  was  not  indicated 
and  includes  "at  risk**,  which  accounted  for  about  3  percent  of  all  reports. 

TABLE  3 
TYPE  OF  REPORT 
(N=255,472) 


TYPE  PERCENT  OF  REPORTS 


Abuse  26% 

Neglect  43% 

Abuse/ Neglect  19% 

Other  12% 


TOTAL  100% 


♦The  information  in  this  and  subsequent  sections  of  this  report  is  based  on  data  provided  by  36  U.S. 
jurisdictions.  A  listing  of  these  "case  data  participants"  and  the  number  of  reports  used  from  each  is 
provided  in  Appendix  B. 
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SOURCE  OF  REPORT 

As  Tabic  4  shows,  the  types  of  individuals  who  report  suspected  maltreatment  to 
child  protective  services  agencies  are  fairly  evenly  divided  between  professional 
sources  (48  percent)  and  nonprofessionals  (52  percent).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it 
is  the  victim's  own  friends,  neighbors  and  relatives  who  constitute  the  single  largest 
group  of  reporters  (41  percent):  this  represents  a  significant  level  of  lay  community 
concern,  especially  since,  typically;  nonprofessionals  are  not  required  by  law  to 
report,  whereas  many  professional  groups  are. 


TABLE  4 
SOURCE  OF  REPORT 
<N=252£06) 


SOURCE  PERCENT  OF  ALL  REPORTS 

Professionals: 
Medical  Personnel 
School  Personnel 
Law  Enforcement 
Social  Services 
Child  Care  Providers 

Total 
Nonprofessionals: 

Friends,  Neighbors.  Relatives,  Self* 
Anonymous 
Other  Sources 

Total 

•~Scir  includes  both  victims  and  perpetrators  and  accounts  for  about  3  percent  of  all  reports. 


12% 

12% 

11% 

2% 

48% 

41% 
9% 
2% 
52% 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CPS  CASES 

SUMMARY  PROFILE  OF  REPORTED  FAMILIES 

Tabic  5  provides  an  overview  of  the  major  demographic  characteristics  of  families  Who 
are  reported  to  child  protective  services  agencies.  Note  that  a  •caretaker*  is  defined  as  an 
adult  who  has  full-time  responsibility  for  a  child  and  would  not  include,  for  example, 
babysitters  or  teachers.  Also  note  that  most  —  at  least  77  percent  —  of  the  perpetrators 
are  also  the  caretakers. 

The  race  distribution  of  the  involved  children  differs  from  that  for  all  U.S.  children*  in 
that  69  percent  of  the  involved  children  were  white,  compared  to  82  percent  of  all  U.S. 
children  Age  also  differs  in  that  the  average  age  of  involved  children  was  7.1  years  vs. 
8.7  for  all  U.S.  children.  The  ovcrreprcsentation  of  young  children  can  also  be  seen  in 
the  following: 


Age 
0-5 
6-11 
12  -  17 


All  U.S.  Children 
33% 
32% 
35% 


Involved  Children 
43% 

33% 

24% 


•All  general  population  information  presented  in  this  section  is  taken  from  "U.S.  Children  and 
their  Families:  Current  Conditions  and  Recent  Trends",  reprinted  July  1983  by  the 
foundation  for  Child  Development,  and  represents  estimates  for  the  year  1982.  unless 
otherwise  noted. 

••The  actual  percentages  for  the  various  race  categories  cannot  be  compared  because  the  census 
data  do  not  reflect  a  distinction  between  Hispanic  and  black  and  white,  whereas  the  data 
received  by  the  National  Study  do. 


•  .554 
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TABLE  5 

SUMMARY  PROFILE  OF  FAMILIES  REPORTED  FOR 
CHILD  MALTREATMENT 


PERPETRATOR  DESCRIPTORS 
Aee 

Sex 


Average  Age 

31.2  years 

Males 

38.6% 

Females 

61.4% 

White 

69.C% 

Black 

19.7% 

Hispanic 

9.2% 

Other 

2.1% 

CARETAKER  AND  HOUSEHOLD  DESCRIPTORS 
Age 

,     Average  Age 
Sex 

Males 
Females 

Race 

White 
Black 
Hisranic 
Other 

Employment  Status 

No  Caretakers  Employed 

Caretaker  Composition 
Mate  Only 
Female  Only 
Male/ Female 
Other* 

Number  of  Children  in  the  Honu  ** 

Average  Number  of  Children 
Public  Assistance  Status 

Receiving  Public  Assistance 
Not  Receiving  Public  Assistance 


31.4  years 

36.5% 
63.5% 

70.8% 
19.1% 
6.1% 
4.0% 

41.4% 

4.6% 
43.4% 
50.7% 

1.3% 

2.2 

43.4% 
56.5% 


\  ,555 
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TABLE  5 
Continued 


INVOLVED  CHILD  DESCRIPTORS 
Relationship  to  Caretaker 

Natural  Chik1  86.9% 

Step/Adoptive/R>ster  Child                    ^  93% 

Unspecified  Parent  Type  0.6% 

Other  Relative  2.5% 

Other  0.7% 
Relationship  to  Perpetrator 

Natural  Child  85.1% 

Step/ Adoptive /Foster  Child  grj% 

Unspecified  Parent  Type  0.7% 

Other  Relative  4  1% 

Other  2.1% 

Average  Age  71 

1    Males  49.5% 

Females  50.5% 

Race 

White  649% 

Black  21.7% 

Hispanic  ll>0% 

Other  2.4% 


Age 
Sex 


♦Rcpics<*nis  Male/ Male  and  Female/ Female. 
Represents  all  children  in  each  home,  not  just  involved  children,  *, 
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Forty  three  percent  of  the  reported  families  were  headed  by  a  single  female  caretaker, 
compared  to  only  19  percent  of  all  U.S.  families  (with  children  under  18).  The  average 
of  2.2  children  per  reported  family  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  average  for  all  U.S. 
families,  which  was  1.9*.  The  ovt representation  of  larger  families  among  reported 
families  can  also  be  seen  frm  the  following: 


Number  of 

Children 

All  U.S.  Families* 

Reported  Families 
40% 

1 

40% 

2 

37% 

28% 

3 

15% 

17% 

4 

8% 

15% 

The  proportion  of  all  reported  families  who  were  receiving  public  assistance  was  43 
percent,  compared  to  all  U.S.  families,  of  which  only  about  12  percent  were  receiving 
equivalent  public  assistance.  There  was  no  caretaker  employed  in  41  percent  of  the 
reported  families. 


STRESS  FACTORS 

A  "stress  factor**  is  a  factor  or  condition  of  the  family  which  is  perceived  by  the 
caseworker  to  produce  stress,  tension  and  problems  within  the  family.  Table  6 
dembrst  rates  the  high  degree  of  stress  under  which  reported  families  were  living.  The 
additional  fact  that  60  percent  of  these  cases  indicated  two  or  more  categories  of  stress 
underscore  tne  multiplicity  of  their  problems. 

TABLE  6 
STRESS  FACTORS 
<N=76,555) 


STRESS  FACTORS 

PERCENT  OF  REPORTS 

Health  Problems 

42% 

Economic/  Physical  Living 

Condition  Problems 

47% 

Family  Interaction  Problems 

68% 

Other  Stress  Factors 

29% 

•For  this  particular  pan  of  the  analysis,  corresponding  census  information  was  available  for  1981 
rather  than  1982 
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MALTREATMENT 

Tabic  7  shows  the*  distribution  of  involved  children  for  whom  maltreatment 
information  was  available  across  categories  of  maltreatment.  Note  that  because  a  child 
could  have  experienced  more  than  one  type,  the  total  is  greater  than  100  percent. 


Type  of  Maltreatment  and  Perpetrator  Relationship 

Table  8  showo  how  the  various  types  of  maltreatment  are  associated  with  various 
perpetrator  relationship  types.  For  this  analysis,  only  perpetrators  who  were  also  the 
child's  caretaker  were  included. 

It  ts  noteworthy  that  natural  parents  were  much  less  likely  to  be  involved  in  sexual 
maltreatment  relative  to  the  other  maltreatment  types,  the  difference  being  accounted 
for  by  "other*  parents,  i.e.,  step,  adoptive  or  foster  parents. 

Similarly,  natural  parents  were  less  likely  to  be  involved  in  cases  indicating  minor  or 
unspecified  physical  injury  compared  to  the  frequency  of  their  involvement  in  the  other 
types  of  maltreatment,  the  difference  is  accounted  for  by  other  parent  types. 


TABLE  7 
TYPE  OF  MALTREATMENT 
(N=331,544) 


TYPE  OF  MALTREATMENT 


PERCENT  OF  CHILDREN 


Unspecified  Physical  Injury 
Sexual  Maltreatment 
Deprivation  of  Necessities 
Emotional  Maltreatment 
Other  Maltreatment 


Major  Physical  Injury 
Minor  Physical  Injury 


2% 
17% 

5% 

7% 
62% 
10% 

9% 


TABLE  8 

TYPE  OF  MALTREATMENT  AND  CliiLD 
RELATIONSHIP  TO  PERPETRATOR  -  CARETAKERS 
(N=77,214) 
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Type  of  Maltreatment  and  Reporting  Sources 

Table  9  shows  the  associations  between,  the  various  types  of 
maltreatment  end  reporting  sources.  The  predominance  of 
non-professional  sources  for  most  types  of  maltreatment  is 
consistent  with  their  representation  among  all  reporting 
sources  for  all  reports.  A  notcable  exception  is  major  or  major 


with  minor  physical  injury,  which  came  primarily  from 
medical  personnel.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  school 
personnel  were  identifying  more  minor  or  unspecified  physical 
injury  relative  to  the^  representation  for  the  other  types  of 
maltreatment. 
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TABLE  9 

TYPE  OF  MALTREATMENT  AND  SOURCE  OF  REPORT 
(N=i93,048) 


TYPE  OF 
MA  LTREATMENT 

MAJOR  Otf  MAJOR      MINOR  OR 

w/MfNOR       unspecified  sexual 

PHYSICAL  INJURY  PHYSICAL  INJURY  MALTREATMENT 
(N'UU)              (N«iW43>  (NJIU77) 

DEPRIVATION  OF 
NECESSITIES 
<N«I»7JM) 

EMOTIONAL            OTHER  MULTIPLE 
MALTREATMENT  MALTREATMENT  MALTREATMENT 
CN.IXI3M              <N*OI2)  <Ni1M4J) 

PERCENT  OF 
ALL  SOURCES 

Medical 

45% 

10% 

14% 

7% 

,6% 

7% 

11% 

9% 

School 

11% 

24% 

10% 

10% 

Ii% 

5% 

12% 

13% 

Social  Services 

8% 

9% 

15% 

10% 

I2% 

13% 

10% 

10% 

Law  Enforcement 

7% 

10% 

16% 

16% 

13% 

23% 

14% 

14% 

Child  Care 

4% 

3% 

!% 

1% 

1% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

Nonprofessional 

19% 

36% 

39% 

42% 

47% 

39% 

44% 

41% 

Other  Sources 

6% 

8% 

5% 

13% 

9% 

11% 

7% 

11% 

TOTAL 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 
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Type  ol  MaHrea'ment  and  Perpetrator  A*e 

Table  !0  shows  the  associations  between  maltreatment  types 
and  perpetrator  age  groups. 

One  of  the  more  significant  findings  of  this  analysis  concerns 
the  involvement  of  young  perpetrators  inmajorphyskal  injury 
rJl^ Trm  °u  maj0r  0r  ^  minor  r*J«*I  »nj«ry  was 
l?T£t  f0rfb^rat°reU^M^reoW^^on!y 
49  percent  of  all  perpetrators  were  under  30.  This  is  quite 


different  from  their  level  of  involvement  in  the  other 
maltreatment  types. 

For  sexual  maltreatment,  23  percent  of  the  perpetrators  were 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  30,  whereas  41  percent  of  all 
perpetrators  were  in  that  range.  At  the  same  time,  29  percent  of 
the  sex  abuse  prepetrators  were  40  or  older,  compared  to  17 
percent  for  all  perpetrators. 


TABLE  10 

TYPE  OF  MALTREATMENT  AND  AGE  OF  PERPETRATOR 
(N=167,063) 


ACI 

MAJOR  OR  MAJOR 
WITH  MINOR 
PHYSICAL 
IVItRV 

(S'-XUl) 

MINOR  OR 

inspecified 
physical 
inji-rv 

SEM  AL 
MALTREATMENT 

Under  15 

1% 

<I% 

4% 

15-19 

13% 

5% 

8% 

20-24 

32% 

19% 

9% 

25-29 

23% 

22% 

14% 

Wc 

30  -34 

'4% 

22% 

35  -  39 

8% 

15% 

17% 

40  -  44 

4% 

9% 

11% 

45-49 

2% 

4% 

6% 

50-54 

l6/c 

2% 

5% 

55* 

2% 

2% 

7% 

TOTAL 

100% 

100% 

100% 

DEPRIVATION 
Of 

NECESSITIES 


8% 
22% 
23% 
19% 
12% 
7% 
3% 
2% 
4% 

100% 


emotional 
Maltreatment 

OTHER 

MOTTLE 
MALTREATMENT 

PERCENT  Of 
ALL 
PERPETRATORS 

<l% 

<!% 

1% 

1% 

4% 

8% 

6% 

7% 

15% 

22% 

18% 

19% 

20% 

22% 

21% 

22% 

21% 

18% 

20% 

20% 

17% 

13% 

15% 

14% 

10% 

8% 

9% 

8% 

5% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

3% 

2% 

3% 

2% 

5% 

3% 

3% 

3% 

100% 
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Type  or  Maltreatment  and  Age  of  Involved  Child 

Table  1 1  shows  the  distribution  of  maltreatment  types  across  ages  of  involved  children, 
the  age  distribution  of  all  involved  children,  and,  forcomparison,  the  age  distribution  of 
all  children  in  the  U.S.  under  18  years. 

One  important  finding  that  is  immediately  apparent  is  the  concentration  of  major 
physical  injuryamongvery  young  children  —  60  percent  of  major  or  major  with  minor 
physical  injury  was  accounted  for  by  children  under  the  age  of  four.  The  fact  that  13 
percent  of  uothern  maltreatment  is  associated  with  children  less  than  one  year  is 
probably  attributable  to  abandonment,  v/hich  is  captured  by  the  "other"  category. 
Beyond  this,  there  is  no  equivalent  concentration  of  any  other  maltreatment  type 
among  a  particular  age  group. 


TABLE  11 

TYPE  OF  MALTREATMENT  AND  AGE  OF  INVOLVED  CHILD 
(N=22S\794) 


MAJOR 

OR  MAJOR  MINOR  OR 


JEJSS?         lJ^?/,fEO  DEPRIVATION  PERCENT 

Less  than  ~~  '■  


1  year 

1 

20% 
17% 

4% 

7% 

<!% 
1% 

9% 

*  w 

4% 
5% 

2 

14% 

8% 

3% 

*  /V 

6% 

3 

9% 

7% 

5% 

8% 

6% 

4 

6% 

6% 

6% 

'  /o 

5 

5% 

6% 

6% 

6% 

6% 

6 

4% 

6% 

5% 

6% 

6% 

7 

4% 

6% 

5% 

6% 

6% 

8 

3% 

5% 

6% 

6% 

5% 

9 

2% 

5% 

5% 

5% 

5% 

10 

2% 

5% 

6% 

5% 

6% 

11 

2% 

5% 

6% 

5% 

6% 

12 

2% 

5% 

7% 

4% 

6% 

13 

2% 

6% 

8% 

4% 

6% 

14 

2% 

6% 

9% 

4% 

6% 

15 

2% 

5% 

8% 

3% 

6% 

16 

2% 

5% 

7% 

2% 

5% 

17 

1% 

3% 

4% 

\% 

3% 

TOTAL 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 
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13% 

•  J/X) 

v?o 

7% 

6% 

1m 
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FATALITIES 

Data  related  to  fatalities  was  available  from  24  of  the  jurisdictions.  The  actual  number 
of  children  who  died  in  1982  as  a  result  of  maltreatment  is  not  available  through  this 
study.  However,  presenting  some  of  the  characteristics  of  these  cases  involving  484 
fatalities  is  informative. 

Children  who  were  reported  as  fatalities  were  much  younger  compared  to  all  involved 
children  —  their  average  age  was  2.04,  vs,  7.14  years.  Males  and  females  were  fairly 
equally  represented  (5!  percent  and  49  percent),  which  is  consistent  with  all  reported 
children.  The  most  frequently  associated  type  of  maltreatment  was  deprivation  of 
necessities,  which  was  indicated  for  5rpercent  of  the  fatalities,  followed  by  major 
physical  injury  (40  percent)  and  minor  physical  injury  (24  percent). 

The  single  largest  group  of  reporting  sources  was  medical  personnel  (41  percent), 
followed  by  law  enforcement  (36  percent).  This  contrasts  with  reporting  sources  for  all 
reports,  for  which  nonprofessionals  constituted  the  largest  group. 

in  sixty  percent  of  the  reported  fatality  cases,  both  a  male  and  female  caretaker  were 
present;  in  37  percent,  there  was  a  single  female  only.  This  differs  from  all  reported 
families:  a  male  and  female  caretaker  we«*e  present  in  51  percent;  a  single  female 
caretaker  was  present  in  43  percent. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CPS  RESPONSES  TO 
MALTREATMENT  REPORTS 

SUBSTANTIATION  STATUS 

Whether  or  not  a  report  is  substantiated  represents  one  of  the  first  decisions  CPS  makes 
about  a  case  (synonymous  terms  include  "founded"  and  "valid").  In  recent  years,  some 
states  adopted  a  typology  that  accommodates  varying  levels  of  evidence  and  began  to 
use  categories  such  as  "at  risk".  Therefore,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  all 
reports  as  purely  substantiated  or  unsubstantiated.  Table  12  shows  the  distribution  of 
reports  across  the  National  Study's  categories  related  to  substantiation,  which 
incorporates  reports  labeled  as  "at  risk"  with  those  labeled  as  substantiated. 

TABLE  12 


SUBSTANTIATION  STATUS 

(N=205,878) 

SUBSTANTIATION  STATUS 

PERCENT  OF  REPORTS 

Substantiated  or  At  Risk 

41% 

Unsubstantiated 

59% 

TOTAL 

100% 

CASE  STATUS 


The  second  decision  made  by  CPS  typically  is  whether  or  not  to  open  the  case  for 
services  after  the  investigation  has  taken  place.  It  is  important  to  point  out  that  case 
status  is  different  from  substantiation  status;  alt  substantiated  cases  are  not  necessarily 
opened  for  services*  nor  are  all  unsubstantiated  cases  *  ^essarily  closed  after  the 
investigation.  Table  13  shows  the  distribution  of  reports  across  categories  of  case  status. 
The  "other"  category  primarily  includes  those  families  who  could  not  be  located  (about 
2  percent  of  the  total)  and  those  who  were  referred  out  for  services  other  than  CPS 
(about  3  percent  of  the  total). 


TABLE  13 
CASE  STATUS 
(N=142,254) 


CASE  STATUS 

PERCENT  OF  REPORTS 

Currently  Under  investigation 

4% 

Case  Closed  After  Investigation 

49% 

Opened  for  Protective  Services 

41% 

Other  Status 

6% 

TOTAL 

100% 
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Case  Status  and  Source  of  Report 


Table  14  shows  that  with  the  exceptions  of  law  enforcement 
personnel,  "other*  sources,  and  nonprofessionals,  cases 
reported  by  the  various  groups  of  reporters  were  fairly  evenly 
divided  between  "closed  after  the  investigation"  and 
"protective  services  provided".  Rfports  made  by  law 
enforcement  were  most  likely  to  result  in  protective  services  (56 


percent);  those  made  by  "other"  sources  which  includes 
anonymous  reporters,  were  least  likely  to  do  so  (25  percent). 
Nonprofessionals  were  the  largest  single  group  of  reporting 
sources;  however,  their  reports  were  less  likely  to  result  in 
protective  services  relative  to  all  the  professional  groups. 


TABLE  U 

CASE  STATUS  AND  SOURCE  OF  REPORT 
(N=11U59) 


STATUS 

MEDICAL 
PERSONNEL 

(N»HJi<  ) 

SCHOOL 
PERSONNEL 
(NilMtt) 

SOCIAL 
SERVICES 
<N*ltS4»> 

LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 
<Ni;U7S> 

CHILD 
CARE 

NON- 
PROFESSIONALS 
(NMUO) 

OTHER 
(NifUtt) 

PERCENT  OF 
ALL  REPORTS 

Currently  Under 
Investigation 

2% 

4% 

3% 

3% 

5% 

3% 

2% 

3% 

Case  Closed  After 
Investigation 

44% 

43% 

47% 

36% 

47% 

56% 

70% 

51% 

Protective 
Services 

49% 

48% 

45% 

56% 

45% 

36% 

25% 

41% 

Other 

5% 

5% 

5% 

5% 

3%  . 

5% 

3% 

5% 

TOTAL 

100%. 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 
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Case  Status  and  Type  of  Maltreatment 

As  Jcmonstratcd  in  Tabic  15,  not  all  cases  where  a  maltreatment  type  was  indicated 
were  opened  for  protective  services.  In  addition,  there  is  some  variation  with  regard  to 
the  particular  type  of  maltreatment  that  was  indicated  and  the  likelihood  of  receiving 
services.  For  example,  cases  involving  minor  or  unspecified  physical  injury  were  least 
likely  to  have  been  opened  for  services;  those  involving  "other",  which  includes 
abandonment,  were  most  likely  to  do  so. 


TABLE  15 

TYPE  OF  MALTREATMENT  AND  CASE  STATUS 
(N=62t888) 


Tvrco* 

MAI  TREATMENT 

Major  or  Major 
with  Minor 
Physical  Injury 
(N=  1,245) 

Minor  or 
Unspecified 
Physical  Injury 
N=  10,208) 

Sexual 
Maltreatment 
(N=3.446) 

Deprivation  of 
Necessities 
(N=33.476) 

Emotional 

Maltreatment 

(N=4,I19) 
Other 

Maltreatment 
(N=662) 

Multiple 
Maltreatment 
(N=9.732) 

"total 


Ot'KKEVn  V  l'NDE« 
INVESTIGATION 


CLOSED  AI.TR 
INVESTIGATION 


OPEN  hOR 

mOTrmvE  sr  nvitts 


4% 


5% 


3% 


24% 


33% 


34% 


20% 


9% 


23% 


30% 


67% 


54% 


67% 


54% 


67% 


86% 


58% 


OTHER 
STATVS 


6% 

9% 
8% 
9% 
10% 
1% 


100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 
100% 
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SERVICES  PROVIDED 

The  distribution  of  reports  across  categories  of  services  is  shown  in  Tabic  16.  Note  that 
"casework  counseling*  refers  to  continued  involvement  on  the  part  of  a  CVS  worker 
with  the  family  end  encompasses  a  variety  of  activities.  Immediate  or  short  verm  crisis 
services  includes  emergency  medical  care  and  emergency  shelter  care.  Long  term 
services  includes,  as  examples,  foster  care,  home  maker  and  day  care  services. 

TABLE  36 
SERVICES  PROVIDED 
(N=2*,0I8) 


SERVICES 

PERCENT  OF  REPORTS 

Investigation  Only/Services 

Planned 

4% 

Casework  Counseling 

79% 

Court  Action  Initiated 

19% 

Immediate  or  Short  Term 

Services 

17% 

Long  Term  or  Support  Services 

47% 

Othdr  Services 

4% 

Other  data  showed  that  54  percent  of  the  cases  received  two  or  more  categories  of 
services.  The  most  frequent  combination  was  casework  counseling  with  long-term 
services.  Also,  for  the  readers  information,  foster  care  or  other  out  of  home  placement 
was  indicated  for  approximately  12  percent  of  the  cases  for  which  the  information  was 
available  for  this  study;  day  care,  for5  percent; and  homemaker  services,  for  3  percent. 
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SUMMARY 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  REPORTING  TO  CPS 

The  number  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  reports  processed  by  child  protective  service 
agencies  nationwide  in  1982  was  929,3*0.  This  represents  an  increase  of  123  percent 
since  1976.  However,  the  rate  at  which  reporting  increased  from  year  to  year  steadily 
declined  up  until  1982,  when  tt  went  up  from  8  percent  to  9  percent.  This  may  be  a  new 
trend  in  as  much  as  the  child  population  in  the  U.S.  has  decreased. 

Tic  1982  National  Study  data  base  contained  457,747  reports  provided  by  36  U.S. 
jurisdictions.  This  represented  half  of  all  reports  documented  nationwide.  Also,  the  36 
fully  participating  jurisdictions  accounted  for  67  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  child 
population. 

The  national  reporting  rate  was  20.08  children  reported  for  every  1,000  children  in  the 
U.S. 

The  most  frequently  reported  aspect  of  the  child  maltreatment  problem  was  neglect, 
which  both  alone  and  in  combination  with  abuse  accounted  for  63  percent  of  all  reports. 

Reporting  sources  were  fairly  evenly  divided  between  professional  and  nonprofessional 
groups,  with  friends,  neighbors  and  relatives  being  the  largest  single  group. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CPS  CASES 

Forty-three  percent  of  the  reported  families  were  headed  by  a  single  female  caretaker, 
compared  to  only  19  percent  of  all  U.S.  families.  The  reported  families  tended  to  be 
somewhat  larger  than  all  U.S.  families  —  an  average  of  2.2  children  vs.  1.9. 

Forty-three  percent  were  receiving  public  assistance,  compared  to  about  12  percent  of 
all  U.S.  families.  Also,  in  41  percent  of  the  reported  families,  no  caretaker  was 
employed. 

The  involved  children  as  a  group  tended  to  be  younger  than  all  U.S.  children.  Their 
average  ages  were  7.1  and  8.7  years,  respectively.  White  involved  children  v/ere 
unde Represented  —  69  percent  of  those  reported  vs.  82  percent  of  all  U.S.  children. 
Females  and  males  were  equally  represented  among  all  involved  children. 

Most  (85  percent)  of  the  perpetrators  were  the  child's  natural  parents. 
Step/adoptive/ foster  parents  accounted  for  another  8  percent. 

Deprivation  of  necessities  was  the  most  frequently  indicated  type  of  maltreatment  (62 
percent),  followed  by  minor  physic  !  injury  (17  percent).  Major  physical  injury  was  the 
least  frequently  indicated  type  (2  percent).  Sexual  maltreatment  was  indicated  for  7 
percent. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CPS  RESPONSES 
TO  MALTREATMENT  REPORTS 

Forty-one  percent  of  all  re  orts  were  substantiated  or  at  risk;  59  percent  were 
unsubstantiated. 

Forty-one  percent  of  the  reported  cases  were  open  for  protective  services;  49  percent 
were  closed  after  the  investigation. 

The  predominant  service  type  was  casework  counseling  (79  percent),  followed  by  long 
term  services  (47  percent).  Court  action  was  indicated  for  19  percent,  and  short  term 
crisis  services  indicated  for  17  percent. 
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IMPLICATIONS 


In  1982,  CPS  agencies  nationwide  received  more  than  twice  as  many  reports  than  just 
six  years  earlier.  Despite  substantial  positive  developments  during  this  period,  it  is  clear 
that  the  current  CPS  system  is  ill-equipped  to  deal  adequately  with  this  volume  of 
reporting.  Nearly  half  of  the  reported  cases  *ere  closed  after  the  investigation,  and 
many  of  these  closed  cases  involved  children  for  whom  a  type  of  maltreatment  had  been 
indicated.  Furthermore,  the  hick  of  consistency  of  response  on  the  part  of  CPS  agencies 
leads  one  to  question  how  screening  and  service  delivery  decisions  are  being  made  now 
in  \he  face  of  budget  and  staff  cutbacks. 

Given  the  reality  of  significantly  increased  reporting,  it  is  perhaps  unrealistic  to  expect 
the  CPS  system  to  efTectively<leal  with  maltreatment  nly  after  it  has  occurred;  rather, 
concerted  efforts  to  prevent  if  from  occuring  in  the  first  place  are  also  rweded.  Clearly, 
the  prevention  of  maltreatment  mus;  be  given  priority  status  in  emerging  policy  directed 
toward  children  and  families.- Moreover,  the  national  reporting  data  can  help  direct 
prevention  efforts  by  delineating  risk  factors  for  child  maltreatment. 

Although  the  reporting  data  cannot  of  course  reflect  what  is  not  sported,  there  is  a 
remarkable  consistency  to  the  characteristics  of  reported  families  over  time,  even  as  the 
reporting  "net"  has  widened  and  the  number  of  cases  more  than  doubled. 

More  specifically,  the  characteristics  of  families  who  come  in  contact  with  CPS  agencies 
seem  to  be  different  from  those  of  the  general  population.  The  children  tend  to  be 
younger,  they  are  morclikely  to  be  non-white;  they  tend  more  often  to  be  headed  by  a 
single  female;  they  receive  public  assistance  much  more  frequently;  and  they  have  more 
children.  Also,  while  comparison  with  the  general  population  is  not  possible,  it  is 
significant  that  reported  families  are  plagued  by  a  number  of  stresses,  including  a  high 
rate  of  unemployment.  Finally,  they  tend  to  be  involved  in  deprivation  of  necessities  or 
neglect  more  frequently  than  any  other  type  of  maltreatment,  which  likely  is  related  to 
tneir  economic  status. 

In  sum,  while  obviously  child  maltreatment  is  not  restricted  to  ny  particular  sub-group 
of  the  population,  enough  is  now  known  about  the  majority  of  those  families  who 
become  involved  with  CPS  agencies  so  that  prevention  efforts  directed  toward  the 
identified-population  can  be  developed.  As  we  come  to  learn  more  about  maltreating 
families  who  do  not  become  involved  with  CPS,  prevention  policy  ca;<  be  broadened  so 
that  the  protection  of  children  does  not  depend  on  being  identified  after  the  fact. 
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APPENDIX  A 

DATA  ITEMS  AND  RESPONSE 
CATEGORIES  FOR  THE 
 NATIONAL  STUDY  DATA  BASE 

Case  and  Family  Descriptors 

A.  DATE  OF  INITIAL  REPORT 

I.  Date 

B.  DATE  CASE  STATUS  DETERMINED 

I.  Date 

C.  LOCATION 

1.  State  or  statecode 

2.  County  or  countycode 

3.  District  code 

D.  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  IN  HOME 

I.  Number 

E.  SOURCE  OF  INITIAL  REPORT 

1 .  Medical  personnel 

a.  Private  physician 

b.  Clinic  or  hospital  physician 

c.  Other  medical  personnel 

d.  Unspecified/ mixed  school  personnel 

2.  School  personnel 

a.  School  nurse 

b.  Teacher 

c.  Principal 

d.  Other  school  personnel 

e.  Unspecified/mixed  medical  personnel 

3.  Social  service  personnel 

a.  Social  worker 

b.  Mental  health  personnel 

c.  Institutional  staff 

d.  Other  social  service  personnel 

e.  Jrispecified/mixcd  social  service  personnel 

4.  Law  enforcement  personnel 

a.  Police 

b.  Courts,  attorneys 

c.  Parole,  probation  officer 

d.  Emergency  service  personnel 

c.  Other  law  enforcement  personnel 

f.  Unspecified/mixed  law  enforcement  personnel 
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8. 


Nonprofessionals 

a.  Friend,  neighbor 

b.  Victim 

c.  Responsible  caretaker 

d.  Perpetrator/ self  report 

e.  Other  family  member/ relative 

f.  Other  nonprofessional 

g.  Unspecified/mixed  nonprofessionals 

Child  care  providers 

a.  Day  care  center 

b.  Preschool /nursery  school 

c.  Day  care  home 

d.  Babysitter 

e.  Other  child  care  providers 

f.  Unspecified  /mixed  child  care  providers 
Other  source  of  report 

a.  Anonymous 

b.  Other 

c.  Unspecified/mixed  source  of  report 
Unknown 


F-  CASE  STATUS 


5. 


Currently  under  investigation 
Case  closed  after  investigation 
Protective  services  provided 
Other  case  status 

a.  Case  referred  for  services  other  than  protective 

b.  Cannot  locate  family 

c.  Other 

d.  Unspecified /mixed  case  status 
Unknown 


SERVICES  PROVIDED  OR  ARRANGED 
(maximum  of  four  responses  are  allowed  per  report) 

1.  Investigation  only  —  services  expected/planned 

2.  Casework  counseling 

3.  Court  action  initiated 

4.  Immediate  or  short-term  crisis  services 

a.  Emergency  shelter 

b.  Immediate  medical  services 

c.  Unspecified  /  mixed  short-term  crisis  services 

5.  Long-term  or  support  services 

a.  Foster  care  or  out-of-home  placement 

b.  Ongoing  health  services 

c.  Day  care 

e.  Budgeting/  home  management  services 
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f.  Mental  health  services/counseling 

g.  Employment  services 

h.  Housing  assistance 

i.  Parents  Anonymous  or  community  self-help  groups 
j.  Legal  services 

k.  Parenting  education 

1.  Church/ neighborhood  assistance 

m.  Financial /public  assistance 

n.  Unspecified/ mixed  long-term  support  services 

6.  Other  services 

a.  Other 

b.  Unspecified /mixed  services  provided  or  arranged 

7.  Family  refused  services 

8.  None 

9.  Unknown 

H.  TYPE  OF  REPORT 

1.  Abuse 

a.  Abuse  unsubstantiated 

b.  Abuse  substantiated 

c.  Abuse-substantiation  unspecified* 

2.  Neglect 

»     a.  Neglect  unsubtantiated 

b.  Neglect  substantiated 

c.  Neglect-substantiation  unspecified 

3.  Abuse  and  neglect 

a.  Abuse/neglect  unsubstantiated 

b.  Abuse/neglect  substantiated 

c.  Abuse/ neglect-substantiation  unspecified 

4.  Report  type  unspecifed 

a.  Unsubstantiated,  report  type  unspecified 

b.  Substantiated,  report  type  unspecified 

c.  Nonspecified  substantiation  and  report  type 

5.  Other  report  type 

a.  At  risk 

b.  Other 

6.  Unknown 

I.  FAMILY  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  STATUS 
(ft  maximum  of  three  responses  are  allowed) 

1 .  Receiving  public  assistance 

a.  Receiving  AFDC 

b.  Receiving  SSI 

c.  Receiving  food  stamps 

d.  Receiving  Medicaid.  Medicare 

e.  Receiving  WIN 

f.  Receiving  other  public  assistance 

g.  Receiving  unspecified/ mixed  public  assistance 
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2.  Not  receiving  public  assistance 

3.  Unknown 

J.  FAMILY  STRESS  FACTORS 

(5  maximum  of  six  responses  are  allowed  for  each  case) 

1.  Health  problems 

a.  Alcohol/drug  dependency 

b.  Medical/physical  disability  of  caretaker 

c.  Medical/ physical  disability  of  child 

d.  Mental  retardation  of  caretaker 

e.  Mental  retardation  of  child 

f.  Mental/emotional  health  problem  of  caretaker 

g.  Mental/emotional  health  problem  of  child 

h.  Other  health  problems 

i.  Unspecified/ mixed  health  problems 

2.  Economic  or  physical  living  conditions 

a.  Inadequate  housing 

b.  Social  isolation 

c.  Job-related  problems 

d.  Insufficient  income 

e.  Transient  or  unstable  living  situation 

f.  Mismanagement  of  income 

g.  Other  economic  or  physical  living  condition  problems 
n.  Unspecified/ mixed  economic  or  physical  living  conditions 

4.  Other  stress  factors 

a.  Other 

b.  Unspecified /mixed  stress  factors 

5.  None 

6.  Unknown 

Responsible  Caretaker  and  Perpetrator  Descriptors 

A.  RESPONSIBLE  CARETAKER  AGE  *  ,j 

1.  Age  in  years 

B.  RESPONSIBLE  CARETAKER  SEX 

1.  Male 

2.  Female 

3.  Unknown 

C.  RESPONSIBLE  CARETAKER  RACE 

1.  White 

2.  Black 

3.  Hispanic 

4.  Other  race 

a.  Asian 

b.  Native  American 

c.  Alaskan  Native 
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d.  Other 

c.  Unspccificd/mixcd  other  race 
5.  Unknown 

D.  RESPONSIBLE  CARETAKER  EMPLOYMENT  STATUS 
■  I.  Employed  full-time 

2.  Unemployed 

3.  Other  employment  status 

a.  Employed  less  than  full-time 

b.  Temporary  employment 

c.  Student,  not  in  labor  force 

d.  Homemaker.  not  in  labor  force 

e.  Disabled,  not  in  labor  force' 

f.  Unspecified /mixed  other  employment  status 

4.  Unknown 

PL  PERPETRATOR  AGE 

I .  Age  in  years 

F.  PERPETRATOR  SEX 

1.  Male 

2.  Female 

3.  Unknown 

G.  PERPETRATOR  RACE 

'  I.  White 

2.  Black 

3.  Hispanic 

4.  Other  race 

a.  Asian 

b.  Native  American 

c.  Other 

d.  Unspecified/ mixed  other  race 

5.  Unknown 


A.  CHILD  AGE 

I  •  Age  in  years 

B.  CHILD  SEX 

1.  Male 

2.  Female 

3.  Unknown 
C  CHILD  RACE 

1.  White 

2.  Black 

3.  Hispanic 

4.  Other  race 

a.  Asian 

b.  Native  American 
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c.  Alaskan  Native 

d.  Other 

c.  Unspccificd/mixcd  other  race 
5.  Unknown 

CHILD  RELATIONSHIP  TO  RESPONSIBLE  CARETAKER 

1.  Parental 
Um  Natural 

b.  Step 

c.  Adoptive 

d.  Foster 

e  Unspecified,  irixed  parental  relationship 

2.  Other  relative 

a.  Sibling 

b.  Grandchild 

c.  Other  relative 

d.  Unspecified/ mixed  other  relative 

3.  Other  relationship 

a.  Bo>friend/ girlfriend  of  parent 

b.  State  institution 

c.  Private  institution 

d.  Other  ,  .    . . 

e.  Unspecified/mixed  other  caretaker  relationship 

4.  Unknown 

.  CHILD  RELATIONSHIP  TO  PERPETRATOR 

1.  Parental 

a.  Natural 

b.  Step 

c.  Adoptive 

d.  Foster 

e.  Unspecified/ mixed  pai  ital  relationship 

2.  Other  relative 

a.  Sibling 

b.  Grandchild 

c.  Other  relative 

d.  Unspecified/ mixed  other  relative 

3.  Other  relationship 

a.  Boyfriend/girlfriend  of  parent 

b.  State  institutional  staff 

c.  Private  institutional  staff 

d.  Babysitter 

e.  Teacher 

f.  Neighbor/ friend  of  parent 

g.  No  relationship 

h.  Other  . 

i.  Unspecified/mixed  other  perpetrator  relationship 

4.  Unknown 
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F.  TYPE  OF  MALTREATMENT 

(maximum  of  five  responses  are  allowed  for  each  child) 

1.  Major  physical  injury 

a.  Brain  damage/skull  fracture 

b.  Subdural  hemorrhage  or  hematoma 

c.  Bone  fracture 

d.  Dislocation/sprains 

e.  Interna!  injuries 

f.  Poisoning 

g.  Burns/scalds 

h.  Severe  cuts/Iacerations/bruiscs 

i.  Other  major  physical  injury 

j.  Unspecified/ mixed  major  physical  injuries 

2.  Minor  physical  injury 

a.  Minor  cuts/ bruises/ welts 

b.  Twisting/shaking 

c.  Other  minor  injury 

d.  Unspecified/mixed  r.inor  physical  injuries 

3.  Physical  injury,  severity  unspecified 
a.  Unspecified/mixed  physical  injury 

4.  Sexual  maltreatment 
a.  Incest 

1      b.  Exploitation 
c  Rape/ intercourse 

d.  Molestation 

e.  Other  sexual  maltreatment 

f.  Unspecified/ mixed  sexual  maltreatment 

5.  Deprivation  of  necessities 

a.  Negating  to  provide  nourishment 

b.  Neglecting  to  provide  shelter 
c  Neglecting  to  provide  clothing 

d.  Neglecting  to  provide  health  care 

e.  Failure  to  thrive 

f.  Lack  of  supervision 

g.  Educational  neglect 

h.  Unspecified/ mixed  deprivation  of  necessities 

6.  Emotional  maltreatment 

a.  Emotional  abuse 

b.  Emotional  neglect 

.  c.  Unspecified/ mixed  emotional  maltreatment 

7.  Other  maltreatment 

a.  Abandonment 

b.  Other 

c  Unspecified/ mixed  maltreatnent 
8  No  maltreatment 
9.  Noninvolved  child 
10.  Unknown 

FATALITY 

1.  Fatal 

2.  Nonfatal 

3.  Unknown 
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APPENDIX  B 
CASE  DATA  PARTICIl  /.NTS 

REPORT  TOTALS  OF  CASE  DATA  PARTICIPANTS 
(NM57.747) 


TOTAL 

Alaska 

2,538* 

8,694 

8,974 

Colorado 

6,805 

Di«t  of  f^olnmhia 

2,529 

Florida 

i  iui  ma 

79,701* 

Cieoroia 

1 1,048 

Hawaii 

1,841 

Illinois 

1111  1 1  \Jl  5 

34,374 

Indiana 

14,511 

Iowa 

13,844 

Kentucky 

8,267 

Louisiana 

15,383 

Maine 

2,454 

Michigan 

31,425 

Minnesota 

9,764 

Mississippi 

3,021 

Missouri 

23,752 

Nfhracka 

3,930 

I  ^  V VaUA 

4,397 

New  Hampshire 

2,322 

Neu/  Mexico 

3,439 

New  York 

55,245 

North  fnrnlina 

1 1 ,539 

North  Dakota 

1,759 

Pennsylvania 

9,420* 

Rhode  Island 

705 

South  Carolina 

7,022 

Texas 

52.182 

Utah 

6,406 

Vermont 

1,030 

Virginia 

12.168* 

West  Virginia 

180 

Wisconsin 

7,011 

Guam 

54 

Virgin  Islands 

13 

TOTAL 

457,747 

•Rcprcscnis  individual  child  reports  as  opposed  to  family 
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PREUMNARY  REPORT  ON  A 
NATIONWIDE  SURVEY  OF  MATERNITY/PARENTAL  LEAVES 


RiMMch  Prefect  an  Corporate  Lee**  Policies 
hetwwd  Inter— t  in  Lww  PaUeiw 

Interest  In  corporate  meternlty^arentaHeav*  policy  It  growing.  Woman  no  longer 
leave  the  work  force  to  bear  and  raise  children  end  return  to  work  after  their 
children  have  gone  to  college.  Women's  workllfe  expectancy  is  fast  approaching 
men's,  and  woman  who  bear  children  leave  the  work  force  only  temporarily. 

According  to  projections,  in  only  six  years  fully  half  of  the  labor  force  will  be 
comprised  of  worsen  (the  current  figure  is  44%),  and  80%  of  those  women  will 
become  pregnant  at  some  time  during  their  work  lives.  Many  employers  are  now 
reexamining  their  leave  policies  to  effectively  plan  for  the  ongoing  transition. 
Employees,  who  are  often  baffled  by  unclear,  limited,  or  inflexible  leave  policies, 
are  seeking  information  on  other  companies'  policies  in  order  to  better  plan  their 
lesves  end  negotiate  with  their  employers. 

Despite  the  interest  in  maternity  and  parental  leaves,  tittle  information  on 
corporate  attitudes  and  practices  in  this  area  is  available.  The  Catalyst  Cveer 
and  Fam.iy  Center*  first  nationwide  study  wee  conducted  in  1980  among  the 
Fortune  1300  companies  and  reported  on  existing  or  planned  policies  addressing  the 
needs  of  working  parents.  Although  the  report  contained  limited  information  on 
parental  leaves,  four  years  later  companies,  employees,  the  business  press,  and 
other  media  continue  to  request  and  cite  the  data. 

Major  Project  initiated 

In  response  to  the  need  for  more  current  and  comprehensive  Information,  Catalyst* 
Corporate  Child  Care  Resource  Is  conducting  en  investigation  of  corporate 
maternity  and  parental  leaves.  This  research  project  thoroughly  examinee 
corporate  policies,  practices,  end  attitudes  on  this  topic,  end  is  designed  to 
provide: 

(1)  useful  data  on  current  practices; 

(2)  suggestions  for  developing  clear  and  effective  policies; 

(3)  descriptions  of  innovative  policies  already  In  existence  or  currently 
being  developed  end  tested;  and 

(4)  prototype  materials  to  assist  management  and  employees  In  planning  for 
effective  leaves. 

This  preliminary  report  discusses  some  results  from  one  phase  of  the  research 
project,  an  extensive  questionnaire  sent  to  Fortune  1500  compenlee  on  their 
policies,  practices,  sod  attitudes. 

Other  components  of  the  project  Include  a  literature  review  of  business  end  legal 
materials  related  to  parental  leaves,  Interviews  with  senior  human  resources 
executives  on  policy  planning  end  barriers  to  progressive  policy  Implementation, 
and  group  Interviews  with  employees  about  concerns  and  needs  rr lated  to  leave 
taking.  This  report  outlines  the  mejor  findings  of  the  survey,  each  of  which  will  be 
explored  further  as  the  project  continues.  The  final  report  will  Incorporate  more 
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.complete  ioformaUoooo^tirv«y  response*,^  thocough  data  analysis,  information 
gathered  from  our  interviews,  examples  of  innovative  policies,  and 
recommendations  for  effective  utd  productive  maternity /parental-leave  practices. 


Response  Rata 

The  high  response  rate  to  our  ten-pane  questionnaire  indicates  the  importance  of 
this  issue  to  the  corporate  community.  Questionnaires,  with  an  explanation  of  the 
project,  were  mailed  to  a  total  of  1462  companies  taken  from  the  top  1000 
i  nous  trial  and  500  financial  and  service  companies.  Follow-ups  were  sent  to  all 
non-respondents  one  month  later.  All  surveys  received  before  March  1  were 
included  In  recording  the  quantitative  data. 

The  total  number  of  responses  wai  420;  24  declined  to  participate  and  12  were 
received  too  late  for  inclusion,  leaving  a  total  of  384  partiripunts.  These  numbers 
represent  e  response  rate  of  28.7%,  and  an  Impressive  participation  rate  of  2^.3%. 
Of  the  134  Fortune  1500  companies  receiving  Catalyst  Perspective,  75  returned  a 
completed  survey,  for  a  participation  rate  of  56%. 

Explanation  of  survey  data 

In  reporting  on  survey  finding*,  we  cite  percentages  of  respondents  for  a  number  of 
questions.  These  percentages  are  based  on  the  companies  answering  the  question, 
and  do  not  include  blanks,  no  answers  or  "not  applicable*."  Since  tha  number  of 
companies  not  answering  varies  for  each  question,  the  percentages  are  based  bn 
different       or  sample  sizes.  To  avoid  confusion  or  misinterpretation  of  the  data, 
with  every  percentage  we  cite,  we  also  note  the  number  of  companies  represented. 
Where  furtner  explanation  ia  required,  we  provide  an  explanatory  footnote. 

Participating  Companies 

The  sample  includes  a  range  of  companies  varying  In  volume  of  sales,  location, 
industry  type,  and  number  of  employees.  Approximately  70%  (233  companies) 
reported  annual  sales  of  over  $500  million  (30.9%,  104  companies  listed  sales  of 
$500  million  or  less).  Two-thirds  (245  companies)  employ  over  2,500  people  with 
one-third  (121  companies)  employing  over  10,000.  * 

The  survey  drew  responses  from  ail  regions  of  the  country.  338  companies 
identified  themselves  by  state,  with  one-third  (115  companies)  coming  from  the 
Northeast,  over  a  third  (121  companies)  from  the  Midwest  and  North  Central 
states,  and  the  remaining  30%  split  evenly  between  the  West  (51  companies)  and 
the  South  (50  companies). 

Over  half  of  the  participating  companies  (52.7%,  197  companies)  are  manufacturing 
firms,  with  another  6.7%  (25  companies)  in  construction,  agriculture  or  mining. 
Over  one-quarter  (28.3%,  106  companies)  are  in  the  financial  or  service  Industries, 
including  Insurance,  real  estate,  and  retail  trade.  12.3%  (46  companies)  are  from 
the  communication,  transportation  or  public  utilities  Industries.  There  is  no 
industry  data  on  ten  companies* 
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Highlight*  of  Survey  Finolngs:  Current  Policies  and  Practices 

The  three  component*  of  metomityfrorontal  ieeve  policies  ere  often  unclear. 

Many  maternity-  and  parental-leave  policies  lacked  clear  definition. 
Maternity /parental-leave  policies  can  include  b^ee  separate  components  of  leave 
for  new  parental  disability,  paid  leaves,  and  unpaid  leaves.  These  can  be  offered 
singly  or  In  a  combination. 

Disability,  at  part  of  a  parentaHeave  policy,  is  paid  leave  which  applies  only  to 
natural  mother*-  Company  short-term  disability  policy  must  treat  pregnancy  and 
childbirth  in  the  same  way  ea  any  other  disability,  as  required  by  the  1978 
Pregnancy  Discrimination  Act,  which  clarified  Title  VU  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act.  This  period  spans  the  time  a  woman  is  physically  disabled  by  her  condition, 
during  which  time  she  Is  legally  entitled  to  all  rights  granted  any  other  disabled 
employee  as  certified  by  a  physician. 

Paid  Leave  is  leave  other  then  disability  granted  to  mothers  or  fathers  to  allow 
them  to  spend  a  certain  amount  of  time  at  home  with  their  new  baby,  without  total 
loss  of  Income.  Mothers  use  this  time  to  make  the  emotional  and  psychologic*! 
transition  accompanying  the  physical  recovery  from  childbirth.  Both  parents  use 
this  leave  time  to  adjust  to  the  new  family  member  and/or  to  locate  Infant  care,  an 
often  lengthy  end  involving  process.  In  our  survey  we  defined  maternity  /(parental 
leavea  (paid  or  unpaid)  as  necessarily  having  a  guarantee  of  a  job  upon  return  to 
work.  Ojt  opinion  was  that  If  employees  can  technically  take  a  "leave"  but  have  no 
job  guarantee,  then  In  effect  they  are  resigning  from  the  company,  with  only  a 
possibility  of  being  rehired.  ? 

Unpaid  Leave  is  the  third  possible  component  of  leave,  end  may  be  offered  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  one  or  both  of  the  leaves  described  above.  Like  paid 
leave,  It  offers  additional  time  to  the  mother  for  emotional  and  psychological 
adjustment,  or  to  both  parents  for  providing  Infant  care  during  the  month*  after 
birth,  when  a  baby  needs  constant  care  which  often  cannot  be  met  by  existing 
service*.  This  type  of  leave  used  to  be  offered  to  mothers  only,  as  unpaid 
maternity  leave.  It  is  increasingly  being  offered  to  both  parents  and  referred  to  as 
"child  care  leave,"  "care  of  newborn  child  leave,"  or,  moat  commonly,  ^dreonal 
leave."  As  stated  above,  only  policies  that  stipulate  some  kind  of  guarantee  of 
continued  employment  are  counted  a*  actual  leave  policies. 

Pai  d  leave  is  r  wet  often  eonflned  to  dUabillty. 

Few  companies  ortnr  paid  leave  for  new  parents  other  than  paid  disability  leave 
granted  to  women  for  childbirth.  Almost  all  companies  (95%,  308  companies)  have 
a  short-term  disability  policy.  The  disability  period  is  more  often  partially  paid 
(57.3%,  180  companies)  than  fully  paid  (38.9%,  122  companies).  The  amount  of 
compensation  varies  less  according  to  job  rank  or  position  than  according  to  the 
length  of  an  employee*  service  (percentage  of  pay  increases  In  relation  to  length 
of  service).  • 

The  length  of  time  taken  for  disability  varies  from  person  to  person,  because  the 
disability  period  is  determined  by  medical  opinkn.  The  average  length  of  disability 
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leave  taken  varied  in  different  companies. 


63.1%  reported  5*6  weeks  (202  companions 
32.2%  reported  9*12  weeks  (103  compcnieJj 
4*7%  reported  1-4  weeks  (15  companies). 


(N*320) 


Aside  from  the  period  based  strictly  on  medical  disability,  most  companies  offer 
paid  leave  only  through  the  use  of  accrued  vacation  time.  A  few  companies  offer 
paid  leave  in  addition  to  disability  and  vacation;  twenty -five  companies  indicated 
they  do  so  for  women  and  n'no  do  so  for  men.  The  length  of  paid  time  granted  at 
these  companies  ranges  from  one  to  eight  weeks. 

Men  and  woman  are  often  offered  comparable  unpaid  leaves. 

Companies  increasingly  offer  leaves  for  men. 

Not  surprisingly  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  respondents  offer  employees 
unpaid  leave,  in  comparison  to  the  few  offering  paid  leave.  Although  more 
companies  offer  unpaid  leave  to  women  then  to  men,  a  substantial  number  of 
companies  grant  man  unpaid  leaves.  Over  half  of  respondents  (51.7%,  170 
companies)  give  female  employees  some  unpaid  leave  and  over  a  third  give  males 
eome  leave  time  (36.8%,  119  companies).  The  relatively  large  sample  of  companies 
offering  men  unpaid  leave  contrasts  sharply  with  the  8.6%  of  companies  reported  in 
our  1980  survey  as  offering  some  kind  of  "paternity  benefit*.*  The  number  of 
companies  that  include  men  in  their  unpaid  leave  policy  it  clearJv  growing.  The 
reasons  for  the  proliferation  of  policies  which  make  leave*  available  to  men  will  be 
explored  in  our  final  report. 

Leave  time  granted  to  men  and  women  it  limilar. 

The  maximum  unpaid  leave  time  granted  to  men  it  not  significantly  shorter  than 
that  granted  to  women.  In  fact,  the  breakdown  by  length  of  leave  offered  to  men 
and  women  shows  greater  similarities  than  differences. 

To  female  employees; 

28.7%  grant  one  to  four  weeks  (52  companies). 
35.9%  grant  two  or  three  months  (65  companies). 
28.2%  grant  four  to  six  months  (51  companies). 
7.2%  grant  seven  months  to  a  year  (13  companies).  (N=181) 

To  male  employees: 

36.0%  grant  one  to  four  weeks  (41  companies). 

29.0%  grant  two  or  three  months  (33  companies). 

25.4%  grant  four  to  six  months  (29  companies). 

9.6%  grant  seven  months  to  a  year  (11  companies).*  (N=114) 

These  figures  show  that  when  men  are  offered  leaves,  they  often  tend  to  be 
allowed  leaves  of  one  to  four  weeks,  while  women  are  allowed  somewhat  longer 
leaves.  The  differences  between  length  of  leaves  offered  men  and  women  are  not 
substantial,  however,  especially  for  longer  leeves. 


♦The  percentage  of  companies  granting  more  than  seven  month*  is  higher  for  men 
than  for  women,  9.6%  vs.  7.2%,  but  the  number  is  fewer  (11  versus  13).  This  is 
attributable  to  the  different  sample  size. 
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One  factor  In  this  similarity  may  be  concern  over  equity  end  developing  a  non- 
discriminatory policy*  Companies  which  grant  men  leaves  tend  to  grant  leaves  of 
equal  length  to  men  and  women;  thus  if  a  policy  covers  men  and  women  and  grant* 
women  three  months  unpaid  leave,  it  probably  grants  men  three  months  as  wejl. 

Men  may  have  the  option  of  parental  leave*  but  they  seldom  use  It* 
The  survey  also  reveals  that  although  men  are  increasingly  covered  by  official 
policy  and  allowed  to  take  leaves,  only  a  small  number  are  taking  edventage  of  this 
opportunity.  Women  use  the  opportunity  to  take  unpaid  leave*  but  relatively  few 
companies  reported  that  men  had  actually  taken  leaves*  The  changes  in  corporate 
attitudes  toward  male  leave  takers  and  the  career  experiences  of  men  taking  leave 
wilt  be  explored  in  the  final  report* 

Few  differences  exist  between  leave  policies  for  managers  and  rvxvmanagsrs. 

Although  it  is  often  assumed  that  more  flexibility  exists  for  managers*  our 
preliminary  analysis  does  not  confirm  that  belief*  The  survey  uncovered  few 
differences  in  policy  or  practice  concerning  managerial  and  non-managerial 
women.  In  general  companies  treat  female  employees  equally  In  terms  of 
flexibility  in  ltave  policy*  For  instance,  one  way  a  substantial  number  of  • 
companies  (26*6%,  88  companies)  accommodate  the  special  unanticipated  needs  of 
new  parents  is  to  make  policy  exceptions  if  the  situation  warrants  it*  In  nearly  all 
of  these  companies  (73)  exceptions  are  made  equally  for  managers  and  non- 
managers* 

Additional  flexibility  is  found  at  e  surprisingly  large  number  of  companies  where 
some  women,  managers  and  non-managers  alike,  have  arranged  to  work  pert-time 
for  a  period  upon  returning  from  ieeve*  Fully  three- fifths  or  the  respondents  (203 
companies)  affirmed  that  that  option  had  been  granted.  Once  again,  nearly  all 
stated  that  both  managerial  and  non-managerial  women  had  made  equal  use  of  this 
opportunity. 

Our  findings  also  suggest  that  managerial  and  non-manegerial  womer*  lake 
approximately  the  same  amount  of  leave.  Both  groups  tend  to  return  to  work 
relatively  soon*  Over  three-quarters  of  the  companies  who  reported  the  average 
length  of  leave  taken  during  the  pest  year  stated  tliat  women,  managerial  and  non- 
managerial,  returned  on  average  within  three  months.  This  corresponds  with  the 
finding  in  our  1980  study  of  8X5  two-career  couples  that  the  median  time  taken  by 
the  women  was  three  months*  The  breakdown  of  average  length  of  leave  taken 
shows  that  both  groups  of  women  return  to  work  within  a  very  similar  amount  of 
time.  The  percentage  of  companies  reporting  a  specified  length  of  leave  for 
managers  and  non-managers  is  as  follows: 

Average  Leave  Managerial  Women  Non-managerial  women 

Taken  (%  companies)  (#  companies)      (%  companies)  (#  companies) 


3-8  weeks                 45.4               65  43.6  82 

9-12  weeks                32.2                46  35.0  66 

13-20  neeks              14.7                21  13.9  26 

over  20  weeks             7.7                11  7.5  14 

(Nrl43)  (N=188) 
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Ct"rtt»  end  coqMiMih»Uon  of  i— v»  policy  w—  dud  oecritteol  to  mx*—  of  w 


^F*»9nerwyD».cri«rfnotionAct(PCA)c«^ 

prohibit*  discrimination  egeifwt  ert^laytw  on  the  b«*U  of  nVaa^-vor  cW^^T 

wo diioWSd  £~J?       1978  t0  conform  10  POA  requirement*.  Two  of  the  chenge* 

t 

Looking  Towards  the  Fuhwt  Meten*ty/P*renteWj^  PtoUo!«* 
p^«^^**«W^deUfarhumente«x«^pl«v^ 

con  suggest  necessary  change.,- more  sttention  need,  to  be  directed  to  thle  Issue. 
The  number  of  loovotafcars  is  likely  to  Inct— ee 

mS^lTJ!!!™  "^ed  ^  «"»  Proportion  of  leavetekers  over  the  l**t  few  ve.™  h.d 
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Cornpanta.  are  currently  developing  and  implementing  more  program*  ami  poUcie*  to 
meet  the  needs  of  working  prate  than  they  wen  to  1980. 

The  eurvey  asked  about  corporate  InltiaUvaa  In  the  area  of  work  and  family,  w!th  aeverai 
parte  of  the  question  nearly  identical  to  one  on  our  1980  survey*  Response*  tarthu 
question  suggeet  that  there  have  been  change*  in  the  last  few  years. 

Compering  the  1984  data  with  1980%,  we  can  aee  where  interest  hee  grown  end  where  It 
has  declined  For  example  in  our  1980  survey,  paternity  leave  wee  offered  by  8.6% 
companies  (27  companies)  and  favored  by  25.6%  (80  companies).  Todty  It  is  offered  In 
eoma  form  by  119  companies,  an  indication  that  "favoring  a  policy'  may  indicate 
Increased  likelihood  of  policy  change.  Preliminary  analysis  also  suggests  that  childcare 
subsidy  programs  have  increeeed,  end  that  use  of  sick  days  for  children*  Ulneesee  has 
grown,  es  both  an  actual  policy  option  and  e  possible  one.  By  contrast,  the  concept  of 
•flsxlble  work  pieces,"  (e.g.  allowing  employees  to  *****  at  home  on  computer  terminals,) 
remained  stable  in  terms  of  both  practice  end  interest.  Changes  In  corporate  programs 
obviously  take  time,  but  the  1984  responses  show  that  in  as  little  aa  three-end-e-helf 
years,  the  time  eJipsed  since  our  last  survey,  some  obevrveble  differences  can  be  noted. 
As  we  complete  **  analysis,  we  will  report  more  extensively  on  present  practice*  end  on 
the  future  possibilities  for  a  wide  range  of  options,  Including  on-site  child  cere,4  job- 
shsrlng,  and  flexible  compensatioo. 


Final  Report 

The  issues  mentioned  In  this  report  will  be  more  fully  examined  at  pert  of  the  larger 
research  effort.  Others  we  have  Identified  which  will  also  be  addressed  In  the  full  report, 
Includet  1 

o      Ocfiniflon  of  Leave*:  What  are  the  component*  of  leave  for 
new  parents?  Should  leave  be  called  maternity,  paternity, 
personal,  or  parental  leave?  Are  benefits  covered  In  most  leave 
policies? 

o      Legal  Questions:  What  are  the  legal  implications  of  the 

Pregnancy  Discrimination  Act?  Can  a  compeny  offer  unpaid 
leaves  to  new  mothers  and  not  to  new  fathers?  Must  they  be  of 
the  same  length? 

o      Male  Leave**  What  kinds  of  leaves  do  men  want  and  take? 
Mow  go  companies  respond  to  male  leave-takers? 

o      Handling  Work:  How  can  a  compsity  maintain  productivity 

when  employees  take  leaves?  How  Is  work  best  handled  during 
an  employee1*  absence? 

o      Alternative  Work  Schedules:  Under  what  condition*  are  Job- 
snaring  and  permanent  part-time  positions  feasible? 

0      jffitfiyj  b  I*  fair  to  give  leaves  to  parent*  and  iot  to  non- 
parents?  Kjw  can  an  employer  make  exceptions  for  some,  and 
still  have  an  equitable  policy? 
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o      Urn  of  Employees?  How  can  a  policy  be  structured  to  minimize 
employee  attrition  upon  childbirth? 

Can  such  a  policy  also  minimize  dlaruption  to  the  company  ?  * 

0   '  Policy  Needs  Assessment?-  What  should  companies  think  about 
♦in  planning  a  leave  policy?  How  can  employees*  needs  be 
measured? 

o      The  Future:  What  aspects  of  policies  are  likely  to  be  changed? 
What  are  the  barriers  to  more  flexible  leaves?  How  can  they  be 
addressed? 

This  report  has  provided  a  preliminary  examination  of  one  part  of  a  multiphase 
research  project*  .ft  would  be  premature  to  drew  conclusions  from  it*  Many 
companies  seenr  to  be  ^making  do"  with  maternity-leave  policies  better  suited  to 
the  past  work  farce  than  to  the  present  one*  Some  have  responded  to  the  greater 
number.     women  taking  leaver  by  formalizing  *n<±  clarifying  policies  but  without 
making  provisions  for  flexibility*  ^ 

An  increasing  number  of  employers*  however,  are  developing  innovative  and  highly 
satisfactory  poUcies  that  address  employees'  needs  for  time  and  flexibility,  and 
employers  need  for  maintaining  productivity.  Our  final  report  will  focus  on 
successful  componenta-oftheae  leave  policiea  and  analyze  their  applicability  to 
?n%TJ^mpinlt^y  i?**try  ind  9«>graphlc  region.  By  providing  useful  detailed 
information  on  the  policies,  practices. -end  attitudes  of. a  large  sample  of  Forturie 
1500  companies,  the  final  report  will  fill  a  sap  in  Information  currently  unavailable 
•  tor  corporate  policy  planning. 


For  further  Information,  contact  PhyUis  Silverman,  PtuD.,  Director,  Career  and 
Family  Programs. 

Copyright  1984  by  CatalysU  Flense  note:  Permission  must  be  obtained  from 
Catalyst  before  any  part  of  this  publication  may  be  reprinted,  Quoted,  or 
trw^itted  m  any  form.  ^ 
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CHILD  CAM  TASK  FORCE 

State  Houee  Station  11 
Aufurta,  Maine  04333 


D#jMrt*«»i  of  Kuua  t  irrie«* 


Til.:  207-XW-W71 


SteUoflfaM* 

Piiirtwust  of  Mocario— » 
nUC«tt«iIt«fvte« 


flint  a.!***. 


S*fc«*  *.  MM.  Ci  ■ 


A  1981  Depsrtnent  of  Ubor  report  indicated  that  531  of  children  in  the  United 
States  hsve  working  mothers  end  s  Sureeu  of  Census  repcrt  shows  thet  7  million 
children  ere  without  identified  child  cere.    1980  Heine  census  figures  indicete 
thst  there  ere  approximately  25,055  households  heeded  by  single  perents. 

The  Fedcrel  Government  bus  increekingly  withdrewn  its  support  of  e  netionel 
policy  towsrd  child  cere. 

The  Heine  Child  Cere  Tesk  Force,  co-sponsored  by  the  Depertment  of  Huaea 
Services  end  Depsrtment  of  Educetionel  end  Culture  1  Services  wes  convened  in 
September  1933.    The  Tesk  Force  is  e  committee,  of  volunteers  comprised  of  public 
end  privete  child  cere  providers,  consumer  groups,  business  represectetives, 
educstors  snd  others  with  en  interest  in  this  issue. 

The  goele  of  the  Tesk  Force  ere  to  determine  the  unmet  need  for  child  cere  in 
Heine  end  to  meke  recommendetions  by  September,  1934,  regerding  improvements  im 
policies  end  progrsms  which  effect  the  cere  of  children.    We  ere  examining 
innovative  weys  in  which  existing  public  end  privete  resources  cen  best  be  utilised 
to  improve  snd  expend  the  child  cere  eveileble  to  Heine  parents. 

The  Tssk  Force  is  chaired  by  Sharon  H.  Lunner,  Chief  Executive  Officer,  of  the 
Finence  Authority  of  Heine;  steff  essistence  is  provided  by  Barbara  *.  Collier  of 
the  Department  of  Human  Services. 
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The  Task  Force  has  formed  four  subcommittsss,  eech  exploring  a  specific  issue 
of  child  earms    1)  feeds  Asseesment  Survey;    2)  Employer-Supported  Child  Cere 
Optione;    3)  Pre* re* :    The  Supplementel  Enrichment  Role  of  Child  Cere;  end 
4)  tole  of  the  Schoole  (Educetion). 

After  six  noathe  of  examination  of  %hm  issues,  the  Tssk  Fores  vill  conduct  five 
ststrwids  public  hee  rings  on  Tussdsy,  Key  1,  1984  et  locstions  in  Augusts,  Bangor,  .  . 
Caribou ,  Levieton  eud  Porclend.    The  Coeeiittee  ie  eeeking  public  response  to  ite 
prelimiosry  ereee  of  investigstion  end  suggeetions  from  the  Heine  coamunity 
reflecting  ite  child  cere  neede  end  probleme.    Encloeed  ie  e  copy  of  the  notice  or 
invitetion  to  theee  heeringe  with  sore  deteiled  information  on  times  snd  pieces,  es 
veil  ee  full  outlinee  of  subcommittsss'  preliminary  ereee  of  invest igstion. 

Following  are  highlighte  of  eubcoeeiittee  activitiee: 

Survey  Subcommittee 

—  Subcommittee  developed*  in  conjunction  vitb  MAWEPOll  of  Orono,  e  telephone 
eurvey  to  determine  the  unmet  etetcvide  need  for  child  cere. 

—  Subcommittee  vill  develop  en  eccompenying  nerretive  for  inclueion  in  the  final 
report* 

(Pleese  eee  encloeed  preee  relcese  describing  eelient  findings  from  the 
eurvey.) 

qmglPYU-aV,PgVTt«o>  Subcommittee 

—  Subcommittee  plane  for  e  breakfaet  meeting  with  CEO's  of  Meine'e  major 
compeniee  to: 

educe te  mi  child  cere  end  employer-supported  optione 
leern  businesses'  experiencee  in  eeeieting  employeee  with  child  care 
problems  es  veil  ss  their  perception  of  need  fo**  employer- supported 
optione  • 
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r-otrtn:    The  Supplemental  Enrich— nt  kola  of  Child  Cira  Subconmitte o: 

—  Subcommittee  has  iurveytd  all  licensed  and  registered  child  cart  providers  Co 
determine  jumbers  of  special  ueede  tad  school-age  children  served  and  berriere 
to  theie  services. 

Kola  of  tha  Schools  (Education)  Subcoam ittee 

—  Subcommittee  sponsored  a  Workshop  on  School-Age  Child  Cart  featuring 
consultants  from  Vallssley  College  for  citistns  interested  in  learning  more 
sbout  sstting  up  programs  for  school-age  (latchkey)  children  on  January  3, 


—   Subcommittee  has  conducted  s  statewide  survey  to  determine  child  care  needs  ss 
perceived  by. school  administrators. 

The  Tssk  Force  plans  to  review  sod  consider  all  suggsstions  and  comments  from 
the  public.    Its  final  report  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  two  sponsoring 
Depsrtmentt  will,  hopefully,  call  st  tent  ion  to  Che  child  cere  needs.  0f  the  Maine 
comaunity  snd  offer  recommendations  which  will  sffectively  improve  the  quslity  snd 
quantity  of  child  csre  in  Maine. 
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cmto  cm  task  roftct 

gjmtoHwm  Helium  11 


RELEASE:    Sunday,  April  1,  1964 

CONTACT:   Sharon  Mitchell  Limner  or 
Taik  Forct  Chairperson 
Finance  Authority  of  Maine 
P.O.  Box  949 
Augusta,  Mains 
Tel:  289-3095 

SUBJECT:    SUtewlde  Child  Cere  Needs  Assessment  Survey 


Barbara  Collier 
Task  force  Staff 
221  State  Street 
Station  11 
Augusta,  Mine 
Tel:  289-2971 


'  Close  to  25,000  Maine  children  age  6  through  12  spend  an  average  of  tore  then 
four  hours  caring  for  themselves  during  a  typical  week,  a  survey  on  Maine  child  care 
needs  Indicates.  Among  these  are  children  Mho'  return  to  en  empty  house  eftar  school , 
so-called  "latch-key  children."  m 

The  survey,  the  first  of  Its  kind  1n  Maine,  also  r;t1mited  that  500  children 
age  five  or  younger  spend  some  time  during  a  typical  week  caring  for  themselves. 
Another  2,500  children  under  age  three  and  1,000  children  age  3-5,  were  somttlmes  left 
at  none  alone  with  only  a  neighbor  or  friend  looking  1*t  tc  check  on  them;  8,500  6  to  12 
year  olds  were  cared  for  1n  that  fashion. 

The  scientific  survey,  accurate  to  within  plus- or  erinus  4.4*  for  a1lrch11dren 
12  or  younger  was  conducted  during  the  period  January  20  through  Kirch  2  for  the 
Heine  Child  Care  Task  Force,  co -sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Humin  Services  and 
the  Department  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Services,  which  commissioned  the  work  by 
MAINEPOLL  of  Orono. 

•The  survey  1s  an  extremely  Important  benchmark  from  which  "t'ta'n  work  and 
begin  to  develop  recommendations  to  Include  1n  otr  report  this  fall  on  Milne  child 
care  needs,". said  Sharon  Mitchell  Lwnner,  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Finance 
Authority  of  Halne  and  Task  Force  Chairperson. 
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•Prior  to  this  survey,  thert  wis  no  eccurate  1nformet1on  concerning  the  extenv 
of  child  cere  needs- 1n  Milne,"  Hit  Limner  aid. 

The  survey  .."shows  the  extent  of  child  cere  needs  in  the  stete  to  be  even  greeter 
thin  we  entldpetcd.  The  survey  shows  not  only  i  Urge  demand  for  additional  services, 
out  elso  shows  howjeck  of  available  or  affordable  services  hes  economic  reerfflcetlons 
for  families  end  the  economy  of  Milne." 

The  survey  showed  thet  134,000* Milne  households  -,  or  ibout  32X  of  ill  households 
n  the  stete,  heve  young  children  1n  the  ege  12  or  younger  cetegory. 

Of  the  households  with  young  children,  more  then  two- thirds  of  those  who  mkt  cere 
iecis1ons  for  the  child  (typlcelly  the  pe rents  or  perent)  work  or  ere  looking  for  work. 

The  survey  found  e  lirge  percentege  of  perents  went  more  child  cere  evelleble^^^ 
ither  1n  school,  or  in  program  outside  of  school,  or  both.   More  then  40X  of  the  r-~* 
orkir.g  perents  missed  it  leest  one  dey  of  work  1n  the  pest  year  because  child  cere  \ 
is  not  evaileble;  the  lost  work  represents  between  $3.7  million  and  $8  million  in  I 
»ges.   J 

Nearly  20%  of  the  working  perents  said  they  would  work  more  hours  1f  edequete, 
ffordable  child  cere  was  evelleble.  More  thin  25X  of  the  non-work  1ng  perents  Slid 
iey  would  work  1f  such  cere  *«s  evelleble. 

The  survey. found  thet  In  nearly  25X  of  ell  households  with  young  children, 
more  of  the  edul'.s  was  forced  to  quit  work,  wis  unable  to  teke  e  job,  or  wis 
able  to  continue  trelnlng  or  cducition  because  of  lick  of  child  cere. 

Much  of  the  "child  cere"  reported  during  the  survey  period,  pertlculerly  for  the 
12  yeer  olds,  wis  in  school.  Mrs.  Lunner  said  she  would  expect  to  f'ind  thet  child 
re  mey  be  more  of  e  problem,  pertlculerly  for  working  perents,  during  times  when 
:hool  is  not- in  session. 
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**»9  the  key  survey  findings: 

-  Few  children  S  or  younger  (4X)  have  i  teenage  brother  or  $t$ttr  to 
look^fter  the*. 

-  Vlrtually^nT^lldrenTge  five,  and' only  21 X  of  those  ««t  6-12,  -  ' 
spend  any  tim  in  before  or  efter-school  progress  In  the  schools. 

-  More  than  one  third  of  the  children  age  12  and  younger  were  looked 
after  part  of  the  week  at  the  hoe*  of  a  relative  or  good  friend; 
about  8X  were  cared  for  at  the  hot*  of  someone  other  then  a  friend 
or  relative. 

-  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  children  were  looked  after  In  their  own 
homes  for  part  of  the  week  by  soaeone  age  17  or  youngor. 

-  Hore  than  205  of  the  parents  with  children  ege  five  or  younger, 
representing  nearly  20,000  children,  desire  "ore  programs  such  as 
day  care  or  preschool. 

33"  of  the  parents  with  children  age  5-12  (representing  *5,000 
children)  want  more  before  or  after-school  child  can?  1"  the  scools,1 
and  29'  want  more  programs  outside  the  regular  school* 

-  Over  half  of  the  households  with  children  under  13  h*4  to  pay  f-.r 
child  care  In  the  typical  week.  v 

-  In  12,000  Maine  households  the  ■oney  spent  for  child  <are  was  ^ 
estimated  to  be  more  than  10  .  of  the  household  »ncoo.   ( 

These  statistics  will  be  an  Important  point  of  discussion  at  statewldt  fwbllc 
•arlngs  on  child  care  the  rJSk  Force  will  conduct  on  Kay  1  at  locations  <sA*>9tJSta, 
angor,  Caribou,  Lewlston  and  Portland. 
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Prepared  Statement  or  the  Children's  Defense  Fund 

SUMMARY  Or  POLICY  RECOMMEKPATIOhS 

T&csc  %  initiftMves  to  improve  Access  to  child  care  for 
children  and  families  not  effectively  reached  by  existing  child 
care  progress. 

1.    Establish  ■  program  to  provide  child  care  JW©rt  J«  ^Xlmama 
income  women  enrolled  in  job  training  programs,  *~*fy 
vocational  schools  or  institutions  of  higher  education  in  order  to 
expand  their  employment  opportunities. 

2  Establish  federal  incentives  to  encourage  an  expanded  role 

for  public  schools  in  helping  to  meet  the  child  care  needs  or  a 
wide  spectrum  of  parents. 

a.  Provide  funds  to  communities  to  establish  school- 
age  child  care  programs  and  to  enable  low-income 
families  to  receive  support  necessary  to  afford 
these  services. 

b.  Establish  a  funding  stream  for  school-based  child 
care  program*  as  well  as  family  day  care  networks 
which  can  provide  child  care  and  support  services 
for  adolescent  mothers. 

c.  Establish  a  research  and  demonstration  program 
based  in  public  schools  to  help  shape  chUd  care 
programs  for  four-year-olds. 

3.  Establish  a  funding  source  for  child  care  for  Ji"dren  with 
special  needs  as  well  as  sick  children  and  migrant  and  Indian 
children. 

4.  Establish  a  commission  to  study  and  make  policy  reccmenda- 
tions  on  how  to  fund  maternity-paternity  leave  ^J^^fSe1* 
rents  and  to  support  personnel  policies  and  practices  that  are 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  working  families. 

Strategies  to  improve  the  ability  of-existing  programs  to 
expand  the  availability  of  child  care  for  lower  and  moderate  in- 
come  families. 

1.    increase  the  ceiling  for  the  Title  XX  Social  Services 
Block  Grant  and  create  a  child  care  set-aside. 
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2.  Expand  the  sliding  scale  and  make  the  Dependent 
Care  Tax  Credit  refundable. 

3.  pass  legislation  to  improve  the  Child  Care  Food 
Program  which  includes  at  a  minimum  restoring 
the  five  meal  pattern  to  the  Child  Care  Food 
Program. 

Proposals  to  improve  the  quality  of  child  cere  services. 

1.  Fstablish  a  federal  funding  source  for  training  and  techni- 
cal assistance  f0r  child  care  workers „ 

2.  Establish  a  federal  funding  source  for  support  to  family 
day  care  networks.  * 

3.  Establish  e  limited  federal  funding  source  which  would 
encourage  communities  to  support  child  care  information  end 
referral  programs. 

4.  Establish  a  revolving  loan  fund  for  start-up,  renovation 
costs  and  equipment  for  child  cere  centers  as  well  es  family  day 
care  homes. 

5.  Establish  e  Federel  Commission  on  child  cere  standards  to 
review  and  evaluate  the  status  of  the  child  care  licensing  and 
regulation,  to  develop  models  of  stater  reguletory  guidelines  thet 
meet  the  needs  of  children  in  verioue  child  care  settings,  to  pro- 
vide incentive  grants  to  states  which  implement  model  guidelines, 
and  to  serve  as  e  source  of  technical  esslstence  to  states  and 
local  government  to  improve  their  state  end  local  reguletory 
policies.  * 
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The  Children's  Defense  Fund  is  a  national  charity  created 
to  provide  a  long-range  and  systematic  voice  on  behalf  of  the  na- 
tion's children.    We  are  organized  into  four  program  areas:  educa- 
tion, child  health,  child  welfare,  and  child  care  and  family  support 
services.    Ke  address  these  issuer  through  research;  public  educa- 
tion ;  monitoring  of  federal  ind  state  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive policies  and  practices;  network  building;  technical  assistance 
to  national,  state  and  local  groups;  litigation;  community  organiz- 
ing; and  formation  of  specific  issue  coalitions. 

We  are  heartened  that  the  Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth, 
and  Families  has  provided  a  forum  to  discuss  the  child  care  problems 
faced  by  families. 

Many  of  our  children  are  now  cared  for  by  someone  other  than 
their  parents  lor  significant  parts  of.  each  day.    The  care  that  they 
receive  at  critical  stages  in  their  development  has  a  direct,  effect 
on  their  future  as  healthy,  productive  citizens.    The  need  for  a 
substantial  investment  in  child  care  can  no  lonqer  be  ignored.  This 
is  an  important  opportunity  to  explore  strategies  for  helping  to 
shape  a  child  care  system  that  roflects  the  needs  of  our  families. 

Last  April,  the  Children's  Defense  Fund  testified  before  this 
Committee  to  express  our  concern  with  the  inability  of  low-income 
families  to  purchase  affordable,  quality  child  care.    Over  the  past 
several  months,  the  Committee  has  heard  from  child  care  organizations, 
providers,  advocacy  groups,  women's  organizations,  unions,  employers, 
and  parents  across  the  country.    Witnesses  have  not  only  testified 
about  the  extraordinary  shift  in  the  demographics  over  tl^last  thirty 
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year*  showing  that  the  majority  of  America's  mother*  are  in  the 

labor  force,  but  also  about  the  lack  of  a  child  care  system  to 

adequately  meet  the  needs  of  these  fJMilio  j.    The  need  is  so 

great  that  the  solutions  mu*t  be  forthcoming  from  all  sectors. 

The  federal  government,  the  states,  the  private  sector  and  parents 

must  work  together  to  help  to  fill  the  gaps  in  our  inadequate 

patchwork  system  of  child  care. 

These  gaps  can  be  divided  into  two  major  areas i 

e   The  need  for  expanded  funding  sources  to  increase 
the  availability  of  affordable  child  care  for 
lower  and  moderate  income  families* 

e  The  need  for  initiatives  to  improve  the  quality 
of  child  care  which  affects  the  child  care  sys- 
tem accessible  to  all  families. 

This  year.  Congress  has  recognised  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment must  provide  leadership  in  child  care  and  has  taken  'he  first 
steps  by  considering  several  small-scale  initiatives  such  as  legi- 
slation providing  for  funds  to  start  or  operate  Information  and 
Referral  programs  or  to  help  communities  begin  and  operate  school- 
age  child  care  programs.    While  these  steps  are  an  important  begin- 
ning, now  is  the  time  to  be  candid  about  the  scope  of  the  problem 
and  the  policies  necessary  to  insure  that  families  have  access  to 
affordable ,  quality  child  care. 

To  help  shape  the  debate,  concerning  the  components  of  an  ef- 
ficient, equitable  child  care  system,  we  recommend  a  set  of  legisla- 
tive proposals,    some  of  these  proposals  would  require  a  considerable 
investment  of  federal  resources  while  others  only  involve  seed  money 
to  stimulate  state  and  local  community  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  child  care.    The  list  of  recommendations 
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is  lengthy.    There  is  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  aaount  of  effort 

is  necessary  to  build  a  well-working  child  care  s/stem.  However, 

the  proposals  presented  here    as  a  package  can  be  debated  and  shaped 

by  a  number  of  Congressional  committees  during  the  next  Congress. 

They  provide  a  road  mao  ofthe  steps  necessary  to  realistically 

tackle  our  child  care  dilemma. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THF  FEDERAL  GOVFRNNENT 

Proposals  to  Increase  Affordable  Child  Care 

At  the  federal 'level »  we  recommend  a  tvc-tiered  approach: 

•    Targeted  initiatives  to  improve  access  to  child  care 
for  children  and  families  not  effectively  reached  by 
existing  child  care  programs.    Several  of  these  pro- 
prosals  maximize  resources  by  building  on  existing 
institutions. 

e  Strategies  to  improve  the  ability  of  existing  pro- 
grams to  expand  the  availability  of  child  care  for 
lower  and  moderate  income  families. 

Targeted  initiatives  to  improve  access  to  child  care  for  children 

and  families  not  effectively  reached  by  existing  child  care  

programs. 

1 .         Establish  a  program  to  provide  child  care  support  for  low 
income  women  enrolled  in  job  training  programs,  community  colleges, 
vocational  schools  or  institutions  of  higher  education  in  order  to 
expand  their  employment  opportunities. 

The  inability  to  locate , affordable  child  care  is  a  major  fac- 
tor inhibiting  not  only  women's  employment  and  training  opportunities* 
but  also  their  ability  to  participate  In  -federally  supported  education 
program*,.    Between  1981  and  1983,  20  states  made  it  more  difficult 
for  mothers  in  school  or  training  to  receive  help  in  meeting  their 
child  care  needs.    Short-sighted  state  and  county  rules  have  always 
limited  child  care  for  mothers  enrolled  in  school  or  training  programs* 
thus  denying  them  the  skills 'necessary  to  move  out  of  poverty. 
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Little  regard  is  given  to  the  importance  of  continuity  of  care 
for  children  or  the  realities  of  the  transition  process  between  train- 
ing and  work*    The  few  women  that  have  child  care  support  while  they 
are  in  training  programs  face  losing  that  help  as  they  search  for  a 
job*    For  the  mothers  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  go  directly  to  work 
after  completing  a  training  program,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  their 
child  care  assistance  will  continue*    If  they  cannot  receive  help, 
they  face  paying  child  care  costs  that  they  cannot  afford  from  low 
(often  minimum  wage)  salaries  or  moving  their  children  to  less  satis- 
factory child  care  arrangements,  new  providers,  or  friends  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  their  work  opportunity* 

If  this  country  is  serious  about  helping  women  become  self- 
sufficient  and  economically  productive,  we  mist  create  a  program 
to  enable  women  to  have  an  opportunity  to  receive  training  and  to 
go  to  work  without  sacrificing  the  well-being  of  their  children* 

2«         Establish  federal  incentives  to  encourage  an  expanded  role 
for  public  schools  in  helping  to  meet  the  child  care  needs  of  a  wide 
apectrua  of  parents*    These  would  include  thm  following t 

a«    Provide  funds  to  communities  to  establish  school-age 

child  care  programs  and  to  enable  low-income  families  to 
receive  support  necessary  to  afford  these  services* 

Over  60  percent  of  the  mothers  of  school-age  children  work 
outside  the  home,  yet  scant  attention  i*  paid  to  the  child  care 
needs  of  school-age  children*    As  many  as  5  to  10  million  child- 
ren may  be  left  home  in  the  early  morning  hours  and  return  a£*er 
school  to  darkened  houses  or  empty  playgrounds*    No  one 
knows  the  exact  figure  because  parents  are  hesitant  to  admit  that 
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they  leave  their  children  alone. 

Recent  state  surveys  on  the  problem  give  cause  for  alarm. 
Who's  Hatching  Our  Children?    The  Latchkey  Phenomenon,  a  report 
prepared  to  provide  background  for  possible  school-age  child  care 
legislation  in  California,  estimates  the  numbers  of  latchkey  child- 
ren in  California  to  be  between  a  low  of  620,000  and  a  high  of 
815,000.    A  New  York  State  study  points  to  a  survey  conducted  in 
1982-83  of  parents  of  children  attending  Hew  York  City  schools. 
Of  the  63,674  families  responding,  79  percent  expressed  a  need  for 
an  after-school  program  for  their  children. 

The 'programs  that  now  offer  after-school  child  care  coma 
nowhere  near  meeting  the  enormous  need.    Most  of  these  programs  are 
geared  to  middle-income  families.  'Lower-income  and  lower  middle- 
income  families  do  not  have  the  surplus  income  to  pay  the  extra  $15 
to  $40  a  week  for  these  programs.    Once  a  family  that  is  strapped 
financially  and  faced  with  juggling  the  burden  of  rising  utility 
bills,  clothing  and  all  the  other  costs  of  raising  children,  leaves 
their  children  alone,  a  pattern  is  often  set.    Even  when  an  after- 
school     virion  opens  in  their  neighborhood,  they  are  not  likely  to 
change  an  on-going  arrangement  and  find  the  extra  money  for  after- 
school  care  from  a  very  tight  budget. 

Because  of  the  competing  demand  for  care  for  young  pre-school 
children,  limited  Title  XX  dollars  are  now  used  for  before-md  after- 
school  care.    The  federal  government  can  play  an  important  role  by 
providing  incentive  grants  to  schools  and  community  agencies  to  con- 
tract with  nonprofit  and  public  agencies  to  operate  after-school 
programs,  by  ensuring  that  sliding  fee  scales  lower  the  cost  to 
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working  families  with  limited  incomes,  and  by  targeting  programs  on 
schools  with  large  populations  of  low-income  children,    if  H.R.  4193 
which  provides  $30  million  for  start  up  as  well  as  operating  costs 
for  school  age  child  care  programs  is  not  enacted  into  lew  this' ses- 
sion, we  would  recommend  that  Congress  continue  to  work  toward  the 
passage  of  a  similar  school-age  initiative  which  includes  operating 
as  well  as  start-up  costs  so  that  lower  and  middle-income  families 
receive  help  in  meeting  the  costs  of  school-age'  child  care. 
b-  Establish  a  funding  stream  for  school -based  child 
care  programs  as  well  as  fttfJiv  day  care  networks 
which  can  provide  child  cere  and  support  services 
for  adolescent  mothers. 
Each  year  teenagers  giva  birth  to  over  500,000  infants.  About 
300,000  of  these  mothers  have  not  completed  high  school,  and  without 
education  or  training  they  face  the  prospect  of  low  paying  jobs  at 
best,  and  welfare  dependency  at  worst. 

CDF's  first  priority  is  to  prevent  the  first  pregnancy.  ,«ie 
second  priority  is  to  ensure  that  teens  who  have  already  had  one 
chilu  do  not  have  a  second  child.    The  third  priority  is  to  make  sure 
that  these  babies  who  are  bom  to  teen  mothers  get  adequate  prenatal 
care  so  that  prematurity,  low  birth  weight,  and  birth  defects  are 
not  added  to  their  babies* already  stacked  deck.    Underlying  it  all  is,, 
the  need  to  come  to  grips  with  the  role  and  future  of  all  young  people 
in  our  society,  their  need  for  adequate  skills  and  gainful  employment.. 

Few  supports  are  available  to  enable  teenage  mothers  to  return 
to  school  and  to  provide  them  with  parenting  skills.  In  a  nationwide 
study  of  125  large  cities  in  1978,  the  most  significant  unmet  needs 
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for  teenage  mothers  and  their  babies  were  facilities,  funds,  end 
eteff  to  provide  for  infant  care.    Child  care  is  an  absolutely  es- 
sential service  if  mothers  are  to  be  able  to  complete  high  school. 
Tha  schools  thafc  do  offer  child  care  programs  often  limit  support 
to  the  duration  of  the  semester  after  delivery,  leaving  mothers  to 
cope  with  finding  child  care  after  •  *•*  short  months. 

In  addition  to  helping  young  mothers  finish  high  school,  child 
care  programs  can  provide  other  important  kinds  of  help  to  them  and 
their  infants.    Por  example,  babies  bom  to  teenage  mothers  are  more 
likely  to  have  a  host  of  handicapping  conditions.    Child  care  may 
make  a  critical  difference  in  their  ability  to  overcome  some  of  these 
conditions  and  face  a  mora  productive  future.    It  can  also  offer  in- 
experienced adolescent  mothers  basic  skills  in  parenting  end  coping. 

He  propose  that  several  models  be  supported  for  programs  for 
pregnant  and  parenting  adolescents*    Some  school-based  programs  work 
well)  some  community  and  private  programs  are  very  effective  as  are 
some  social  service  programs.    The  most  important  elements  era  the 
provision  of  comprehensive  support  services  that  are  easily  accessi- 
ble to  the  teen)  competent,  compassionate,  and  accessible  personnel) 
and  continuity  of  care*    High  schools  are  one  logical -place  to  locate 
programs  or  house  family  day  care  networks  since  students  are  or  should 
already  be  there,  and  child  care  can  be  related  to  the  curriculum. 
Family  day  care  providers  can  also  be  effective  not  only  ac  caregivers 
but  elso  as  counselors  and  role  modele  for  the  young  girls.    All  child 
care  programs  can  also,  in  addition  to  providing  care  and  support  ser- 
vices, offer  the  possibility  of  job  training  as  a  child  care  provider. 
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c*    E»tabllsh  a  research  and  demonstration  program  based 
in  public  schools  to  help  shape  child  care  programs 
for  four-year-olds . 
Educators  and  elected  officials  are  exhibiting  growing  in- 
ter -t  in  the  possibility  of  the  public  schools  serving  younger 
children.    Across  the  country,  the  beginnings  of  this  concern  are 
evidenced t 

•  This  summer,  Texas  passed  a  bill  mandating  that 
most  school  districts  (based  on  a  percentage  of 
children  eligible  for  free  and  reduced  price 
lunch)  offer  a  half-day  pre-school  program  for 
four-year-olds, 

e     The  Maryland  legislature  has  placed  a  bill  on 
"summer  study"  which  would  mandate  a  statewide 
pre-school  program  for  four-year-olds,  while 
the  Baltimore  superintendent  of  schools  plans  to 
move  the  school  entry  level  down  from  five  to  four 
and  the  exit  age  down  to  seventeen. 

e  The  governors  of  South  Carolina  and  Vermont  have 
•ach  proposed  a  pre-school  program  for  four-year 
olds. 

•V  WUs  fall,  Detroit  will  be  instituting  an  all  day 

*  kindergarten  program  using  Title  I  funds  • 

e  i  Last  fall.  Mew  York  City  offered  parents  the  op- 
tion of  a  3  o'clock  kindergarten  program.  This 
fall,  it  is  planning  to  add  a  modal  after-school 
component  to  several  of  the  kindergarten  programs. 

For  the  most  part,  these  initiatives  represent  only  a  partial 
solution  or  a  half  step  toward  meeting  the  child  care  needs  of  work- 
ing parents* 

Given  the  extreme  shortage  of  affordable  and  available  child 
care  facilities,  it  is  critical  thrt  every  resource  be  tapped.  Hhile 
schools  represent  a  logical  community  resource  for  providing  child 
care,  part-day  programs  will  leave  the  majority  of  parents  with  a 
logistics  crisis  in  mid-day  or  encourage  younger  and  younger  * 
groups  of  children  to  be  left  alone  for  the  remainder  of  the  working  day 
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If  the  public  schools  are  to  effectively  serve  young  children 
and  their  families*  key  issues  which  concern  the  quality  of  care 
and  the  impact  of  their  involvement  on  working  parents  and  the  child 
care  coranunity  roust  be  addressed.    A  demonstration  program  can  pro- 
vide guidance  in  evaluating  the  viability  of  an  expanded  role  for 
the  public  schools  if  model  programs  are  structured  to  meet  criteria 
which  address  these  areas  of  concerns.     Issues  include: 

•  The  ability  of  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
working  parents; 

•  The  ability  of  schools  to  involve  parents; 

•  The  sensitivity  of  schools  to  diverse  family 
structures  and  cultures; 

•  The  importance  of  curricula  that  are  age  appropriate 
to  preschool  children; 

•  The  question  of  credentials  required  for  staff 
who  work  with  young  children  in  a  school  setting. 

The  significant  impact  on  the  existing  child  care  system  if 
there  if*  increased  school  involvement  with  young  children  also  re- 
quires careful  evaluation  and  planning.    Hill  schools  bypass  provi- 
ders with  skills  and  experience  in  working  with  young  children  and 
fill  new  positions  with  teachers  lacking  such  experience?    If  child 
care  providers  move  into  school  slots ,  will  sufficient  trained  pro- 
viders be  available  for  non-school-based  child  care  programs?  Schools 
are  not  likely  to  meet  the  growing  need  for  infant  and  toddler  care. 
Will  child  -care  centers  and  family  day  care  providers  and  Head  Start 
face  moving  their  services  down  to  an  even  younger  populaticn?  If 
to,  considerable  resources  will  be  necessary  to  assist  in  an  expen- 

"ve  transition  because  of  the  higher  costs  implicit  in  caring  for 
^ounger  children. 
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If  model  programs  which  address  some  of  the  above  concerns 
can  be  developed  which  represent  a  true  partnership  between  the 
federal  government  and  state  or  local  education  ruthorities,  parents, 
and  the  child  care  community  while  meeting  the  needs  of  young  child- 
ren and  their  families,  a  valuable  resource  will  be  tapped  to  make 
child  care  more  available  and  affordable  to  all  families. 
3'         Establish  a  funding  source  for  child  care  for  children  with 
special  needs  as  well  as  sick  children  and  migrant  and  Indian 
children . 

Because  of  the  costs  entailed  in  caring  for  children  with 
special  needs,  their  parents  may  desparately  need  to  work.  Yet, 
"the  length  of  the  school  day  and  a  lack  of  after  school  activities 
prohibit  many  mothers  of  handicapped  children  from  participation  in 
employment  or  educational  opportunities.    Such  women,  especially 
low-  or  moderate- income  women  ineligible  for  welfare  support,  are 
thus  in  a  double  bind.    Because  their  children  often  require  costly 
special  services  and  equipment,  they  have  a  great  need  to  earn  in- 
come; however,  they  cannot  earn  that  income  unless  aJter  school  day 
care  is  available  for  their  handicapped  children." 

Despite  its  importance,  families  find  it  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  locate  appropriate  care  for  younger  handicaoped  children. 
Many  of  the  Child  Watch  reports,  a  monitoring  project  on  the  effect 
of  the  1981  budget  cutbacks  on  children  and  families  developed  by 
CDF  in  collaboration  with  the  Association  of  Junior  Leagues,  cited 
the  lack  of  child  care  for  children  with  special  needs  as  one  of 
the  most  pressing  child  care  needs  in  their  communities. 
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Children  who  have  been  abused  or  neglected  also  need  child 
care  to  protect  them  from  further  abuse.    Getting  a  child  to  a  safe 
and  secure  environment  may  avoid  serious  harm  to  the  child.  The 
'vailability  of  crisis  babysitters,  nurseries,  or  child  care  centers 
may  prevent  the  need  to  place  children  in  more  permanent  foster  care, 
out  of  their  homes  for  extended  periods  of  time.    Further,  if  avail- 
able cn  a  24  hour  basis,  day  care  offers  releif  for  troubled  parents 
when  a  crisis  arises. 

Child  care  can  also  play  an  important  role  in  the  treatment 
of  some  abusive  parents  and  abused  children.    Parents  can  watch  pro- 
gram staff  work  with  their  children  and  learn  alternative  ways  of 
coping  with  the  stress  that  they  experience  in  their  childbearing 
responsibilities.    There  are  over  1  million  known  abused  and  neglected 
children  in  this  country,  and  the  number  increases  each  year.  Child 
care  could  be  a  crucial  preventive  service  for  many  of  these  children 
and  their  parents. 

Children  in  families  with  an  emergency  also  need  child  care. 
Many  families  do  not  have  access  to  traditional  support  systems  of 
extended  families  or  friends.    When  stress  or  a  change  in  their  cir- 
cumstances destabilize*  the  family,  they  need  additional  help  so  that 
their  children  do  not  suffer.    The  United  States  has  few  emergency 
child  care  settings  that  offer  24  hour  care  for  children  whan  a 
parent  confronts  an  accident,  illness,  or  hospitalization,  or  is  strug- 
gling with  alcoholism  or  drug  dependency.    When  emergency  care  i«  not 
available,  hassled  parents  and  child  welfare  agencies  may  simply  place 
children  in  long-term  foster  care. 
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With  few  exceptions,  organized  child  care  program*  aro 
unable  to  accommodate  children  who  are  not  well,  leaving  parents 
less  than  satisfactory  ohoioes:    Parents  can  stay  home  to  care  for 
their  children  using  vacation  and  their  own  sick  days?  they  can  stay 
home  and  lose  p\y;  or  they  can  go  to  work,  keeping  an  older  sibling 
home  or  leaving  the  sick  child  home  alone.    The  other  limited  options, 
such  as  a  babysitting  service  which  charges  from  $5  to  $7  an  hour,  are 
prohibitively  expensive  for  most  families. 

Many  parents  work  night  shifts  and  odd  hours.    Yet  the  typical 
child  care  program  is  open  from  7*00  or  8:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  The 
most  convenient  option  is  to  leave  very  young  children  unattended. 

Indian  and  migrant  families,  because  of  their  cultures  and 
living  and  working  arrangements,  also  have  an  extremely  difficult 
tirce  locating  affordable  child  care  convenient  for  families.  They 
are  sometimes  forced  to  make  painful  decisions  such  as  sending  child- 
ren to  live  with  grandparents  or  taking  them  along  to  the  fields. 

Establish  a  Commission  to  study  and  make  policy  recommendations 
on  how  to  fund  maternity-paternity  leave  for  low-income  parents  and 
to  support  personnel  policies  and  practices  that  are  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  working  families. 

One  of  the  greatest  if  not  the  largest  unmet  demand  for  child 
care  is  from  parents  of  children  under  age  three.    Women  with  child- 
ren of  this  age  are  the  fastest  growing  part  of  the  labor  force— 
the  proportion  of  these  mothers  in  the  labor  force  has  increased  from 
34  to  46  percent  since  1975*    Infant  care  is  not  only  in  short  supply 
but  is  often  prohibitively  expensive  because  of  the  attention  newborns 
reouire.    center  based  care  runs  as  high  as  $200  a  week.    "The  routines 
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of  infant  care— feeding,  bathing,  diapering,  and  comforting— are 
communications  of  utmost  importance  to  the  baby's  coqnitive,  emo- 
tional, social,  and  physical  a«jv^opm*>nt.    It  is  through  these 
routines  that  the  first  human  relationships  are  formed.    When  they 
are  performed  with  sensitivity  to  the  infant's  individual  rhythms 
and  needs  it  is  more  likely  that  the  individual  will  develop  well. 
Perfunctory  care  or  neolect  may  result  in  intellectual  and  physical 
stunting.    The  formation  of  living  attachments  in  the  earliest  years 
of  lif*  creates  an  "emotional  root  system"  for  future  growth  and 
development.    Every  child  needs  a  solid  relationship  with  one  or 
two  people  in  the  family.    If  part  of  the  child's  care  occurs  outside 
the  family,  the  infant  or  toddler  also  needs  a  continuous,  affectionate 
relationship  with  a  main  caregiver  dming  the  years  of  infancy  and 
toddlerhood— a  careqiver  who  operates  with  the  family  on  behalf  of 

the  child.  *y 

An  important  step  in  helping  to  meet  the  growing  need  for 
child  care  is  for  the  federal  government  to  take  the  lead  in  developing 
three  essential  mechanisms:    paid  disability  leave  which  is  adequate  to 
cover  women  during  pregnancy  and  childbirth,  adequate  child  care  leave 
so  that  mothers  or  fathers  may  care  for  their  newborn  or  newly  adopted 
children,  and  adequate  dependent  sick  leave  so  that  mothers  or  fathers 
may  care  for  ill  children. 

-Afro  Will  Mind  the  Babies,  a  public  policy  paper  of  the  National  Center 
for  Clinical  Infant  Programs,  p. 4  and  5. 
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Given  the  complexities  and  cost  implication  of  establishing 
such  mechanisms  to  allow  for  parental  leave,  a  Commission  would 
insure  that  the  fiscal  and  societal  impact  of  any  recommendations 
could  be  adequately  evaluated  and  substantiated. 
.  Strategies  to  improve  the  ability  of  existing  programs  to  expand  the 
availability  of  child  care  for  lower  and  moderate  income  families. 
lm  Increase  the  ceiling  for  the  Title  XX  Social  Services  Blo^k 

Grant  and  create  a  child  care  set- aside. 

Currently,  the  Title  XX  Social  Services  Block  Grant,  the 
largest  source  of  direct  federal  support  for  child  care  is  funded 
at  $2.7  biliion,  $600  million  less  than  its  funding  level  would  be 
if  it  had  not  been  cut  21  percent  in  1981.    Even  before  the  cuts, 
Title  XX  had  experienced  minimal  increases  since  it  was  first  autho- 
rized in  1976.    Between  1976  and  now  prices  have  increased  by  79.1 
percent.     The  United  States  population  has  increased  by  8.4  percent. 
In  order  for  the  real  per  capita  value  of  the  federal  contribution 
to  social  services  to  have  remained  constant  since  1976,  Title  XX 
monies  should  have  increased  by  94.2  percent.    They  have  actually 
grown  only  9  percent. 

If  inflation  is  taken  into  account,  the  FY  1984  authoriza- 
tion for  Title  XX  should  be  $4.5  billion.    Furthermore,  if  population 
changes  are  considered,  the  level  would  have  to  increase  to  $4.9  billioi 

In  order  to  help  a  broad  group  of  families,  a  significant  in- 
crease for  direct  subsidies  must  be  added  to  the  Title  XX  Social 
Service  Block  Grant.    Prior  to  1981,  Title  XX»s  income  ceiling  was 
115  percent  of  a  state's  median  income.    With  limited  dollars, 
states  are  only  able  to  offer  to  help  families  at  much  lower 
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income  levels.    Most  states  offer  services  at  a  cut-off  point  no- 
where near  the  115  percent  of  their  median  income.    A  substantial 
increase  in  Title  XX  coupled  with  increased  state  dollars  would 
allow  states  to  serve  low  and  lower-middle  income  working  r&irllies 
who  cannot  significantly  * jprove  the  quality  of  child  care  they  can 
afford  without  a  direct  subsidy. 

Title  XX  is  a  flexible  funding  source  for  child  care  which 
allows  states  to  tailor  programs  to  suit  their  particular  child  care 
framework.    However,  the  proportion  of  Title  XX  dollars  targeted  for 
child  care  has  decreased  from  approximately  22  percent  in  1979  to 
approximately  16  percent  in  1984.    The  compelling  need  for  increased 
child  care  supports  the  imposition  of  a  set  aside  speed f ically  for 
child  care  which  would  mandate  that  at  a  minimum  a  fixed  percentage 
of  the  Social  Services  Block  Grant  be  targeted  to  child  care  services. 
Tax  Policies 

Currently,  a  family  can  receive  help  in  meeting  its  child  care 
needs  either  through  a  tax  credit  or  by  having  its  salary  reduced  to 
lower  its  taxable  income.    He  urge  the  Committee  to  closely  exar';^ 
the  feasibility  of  a  tax  approach  to  child  care  subsidy  to  low  and 
lower-middle  income  families  as  well  as  the  equity  implications  of 
a  relatively  new  approach  which  involves  a  subsidy  to  families  through 
salary  reduction. 

2.  Expand  the  sliding  scale  and  make  the  Dependent  Care  Tax  Credit 
refundable . 

The  Dependent  Care  Tax  Credit,  which  is  our  largest  child 
care  program  cost  the  federal  government  almost  $2  billion  in  1982. 
It  is  available  to  all  families  regardless  of  income  and  provides  an 
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iinportant  universal  support.    However,  because  it  is  not  refundable  . 
and  because  expenses  tor  chil*  care  depend  on  the  size  of  a  family's 
disposable  income,  it  does  not  significantly  improve  the  child  care 
purchasing  power  of  lower-. ncome  families.    A  single  mother  earning 
$10,000  would  have  to  pay  approximately  25  percent  of  her  income  or 
$2,400  to  receive  the  maximum  30  percent  credit  of  $720.    In  many 
are*s  of  the  country,  $2,400  no  longer  buys  center  based  care  or 
family  day  care  for  infants  or  toddlers  or  even  pre-school  children. 
More  importantly,  this  $2,400  is  almost  three  times  as  much  as  the 
level— 10  percent  of  Income—  that  is  considered  reasonable  for  child 
care  expenses  according  to  experts  in  the  field. 

Since  the  tax  credit  was  enacted  in  1976,  Congress  and  several  - 
administrations  have  been  extremely  reluctant  to  support  efforts  to 
make  the  credit  refundable.    Even  with  refundability,  a  tax  credit 
approach  to  subsidy  is  not  enough  by  itself  to  improve  the  ability 
of  lower-income  families  to  purchase  quality  child  care  nor  to  foster 
an  improved  and  more  efficient  child  care  system.    Because  the  amount 
of  the  credit  i8  based  on  the  amount  that  a  family  is  able  to  pay  for 
child  care,  it  may  be  that  other  tax  initiatives  which  are  not  depen- 
dent on  an  out-of-pocket  expense  such  as  an  expansion  of  the  Farned 
Income  Tax  Credit  would  provide  more  targeted  assistance  to  lower- 
income  working  families.    Those  families  would  receive  more  help  in 
purchasing  child  care  through  a  direct  subsidy  such  a?  Title  ZX. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  bills  were  debated  which 
would  expand  the  sliding  scale  to  50  percent,    such  an  expanded  scale 
without  a  refundability  provision  does  not  effectively  help  lower- 
income  families.    Refundability  is  not  only  necessary  for  low-income 
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to  have  equal  access  to  the  credit,  but  also  for  lower-middle 
income  families  to  be  able  to  fully  utilize  the  expanded  benefits 
that  would  accrue  of  the  scale  slide  were  increased  from  its  current 
maximum  of  30  percent.    Consider  a  two -pa rent  household  with  two 
children  earning  $14,999  a  year.    They  have  child  care  expenses  of 
$2,300;  one  child  is  enrolled  in  a  fu? 1-day  program  while  an  older 
child  benefits  from  an  after-school  program.    This  family  would  re- 
ceive an  increased  credit  of  $460  if  the  sliding  scale  was  expanded 
from  30  to  50  percent.    Without  refundability,  they  would  lose 
$168  of  their  new  benefit  due  to  their  limited  tsx  liability. 

3.         Place  a  cap  equivalent  to  the  maximum  expenditures  allowable 
under  the  dependent  cire  tax  credit  on  the  amount  employers  can  set 
aside  through  salary  reduction  to  help  employees  meet  their  depen- 
dent care  oxpenaes  and  insure  that  the  credit  and  salary  reduction 
are  taken  as  integrated  rather  than  separate  benefits. 

Current  policy  allows  employers  to  reduce  an  employee's  salary 
by  the  amount  of  dependent  care  expenses  the  employee  incurs — 
regardless  of  the  amount.    This  allows  families  in  a  high  tax  bracket 
to  receive  a  higher  subsidy  from  the  federal  government  for  their 
child  care  costs  than  is  available  to  lower  and  middle-income  families. 
Neither  the  dependent  care  tax  credit,  Title  XX,  nor  the  Child  Care 
Disregard  provides  support  equivalent  to  the  amount  potentially  avail- 
able to  higher  income  families  through  salary  reduction.    Under  the 
dependent  care  tax  credit,  families  can  claim  a  tax  credit  of  at 
least  20  percent  of  dependent  care  expenses  of  up  to  $2,400  for  one 
child  or  $4,800  for  two  or  more  children.    Thus,  a  family  with  ^,400 
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of  expenses  i8  allowej  a  tax  credit  of  $480  for  one  child,    if  they 
have  $4,800  of  child  care  expenses  for  two  or  more  children  their 
credit  is  $960.    If  a  family  earning  $10,000  a  year  spends  about 
half  of  its  income  for  child  care,  they  can  claim  the  maximum  30 
percent  credit  or  $1,440.    in  contrast,  a  family  earning  enough  to 
le  in  a  50  percent  tax  bracket  who  hires  a  caregiver  for  $10,000  per 
year  can  reduce  their  salary  by  $10,000  and  receive  a  $5,000  subsidy 
to  help  them  with  child  care  expenses. 

To  remedy  this  inequity,  we  propose  that  the  maximum  amounts 
that  can  be  taken  through  salary  reduction  be  equivalent  to  the 
limits  under  the  dependent  care  tax  credit  which  are  $2,400  for  one 
child    and  $4,800  for  two  or  more  children.    We  further  propose  that 
if  a  family  whose  child  care  costs  exceed  these  amounts  takes  the 
maximum  benefit  throuqh  a  salary  reduction  plan,  it  not  be  allowd 
additional  support  by  taking  a  federal  tax  credit  on  the  remaining 
costs. 

It  may  be  that  the  ceiling  imposed  for  the  dependent  care  tax 
credit  no  longer  reflects  the  market  rate  for  child  care.    In  order 
to  remedy  this  gap,  the  $2,400  and  $4,800  should  be  adjusted  accord- 
ingly as  opposed  to  allowing  a  higher  benefit  for  only  those  families 
who  can  take  advantage  of  salary  reduction, 

Pa3s  legislation  to  improve  the  Child  Care  Food  Program  which 
includes  at  a  minimum  restoring  the  five  meal  pattern  to  the  Child 
Care  Food  Program. 

The  Child  Care  Food  Program  is  a  very  important  child  care 
program  as  it  helps  to  defray  the  costs  of  meals  provided  to  children 
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while  they  are  cared  for  in  day  care  centers  or  family  day  care 
hows.    Heals  are  served  to  over  1  million  children,  about  70  per- 
cent of  whom  are  low-income.    In  FY  1982,  the  Child  Care  Pood  program 
(CCFP)  was  cut  by  30  percent,  or  nearly  $130  million  a  year.  Child 
care  centers  and  family  day  care  homes  can  now  serve  only  two  meals 
and  one  snack  a  day,  no  matter  how  many  hours  the  children  are  kept 
in  care.    CCFP  costing  almost  $400  million  is  actually  the  second 
largest  child  care  program,  providing  support  to  child  care  centers 
and  family  day  care  homes.    It  should  offer  the  assistance  that 
reflects  ihe  nutritional  neods  of  very  young  children. 

One  of  the  most  significant  cuts  affecting  the  availability 
of  adequate  food  to  children  was  the  loss  of  both  a  meal  and  a 
snack.    Since  young  children  eat  smaller  amounts,  the  snacks  are 
important  to  their  ciet  because  they  usually  do  not  consume  large 
quantities  at  a  single  sitting.    The  programs  most  affected  by  the 
reductions  in  meals  are  centers  that  care  for  children  for  10  to  12 
hours  a  day  and  who  provide  them  with  the  bulk,  if  not  all,  of  the 
meals  they  receive  each  day.    Many  of  the  programs  serve  large 
numbers  of  children  from  working  poor  families  who  travel  long  dis- 
tances to  work.    They  have  nc  choice  btt  to  leave  their  children 
for  a  longer  time  in  a  child  care  setting. 

Given  the  importance  of  good  nutrition  in  a  child's  key  develop- 
mental period,  it  is  vital  that  CCFP  provide  support  for  the  meals  and 
snacks  that  young  children  need  during  a  long  day. 
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Proposals  to  improve  the  Quality  of  child  Care  Services 

The  quality  of  child  care  is  influenced  by  *any  factors.  We 
have  attempted  to  isolate  several  key  areas  where  wo    believe  federal 
support  would  make  a  major  contribution  to  improving  *>e  child  care 
available  to  all  families. 

Establish  a  federal  funding  source  for  training  and  technical 
assistance  for  child  care  workers. 

Training  <n  early  childhood  education  has  been  strongly  asso- 
ciated with  more  positive  and  stimulating  behavior  on  the  part  of 
caregivers  both  in  child  care  centers  and  family  day  care  homes. 

71,45  National  Day  care  Study  found  after  observation*  in  several 
hundred  classrooms  that  in  classes  supervised  by  teachers  who  had 
-child-related  education/training  the  children  show  more  cooperation, 
attend  longer  to  tasks  and  activities  and  are  less  often  non-involved 
than  is  the  case  where  teachers  do  not  have  such  training.    The  child- 
ren also  do  better  on  a  measure  of  early  achievement. 

Similarly,  Family  Day  Care  in  the  united  States .  a  comprehensive 
national  study  of  day  care  homes,  analyzed  the  effects  of  experience, 
education,  and  training  on  family  day  care  providers,    care  givers 
"who  had  some  child  care  training  tend  to  display  more  teaching,  lan- 
guage/information activity,  music/dramatic  play,  and  comforting." 

Training  funds  to  improve  the  skills  of  child  care  providers 
are  rapidly  disappearing.    The  Title  XX  Training  Program  was  totally 
eliminated  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  in  1981.  Between 
1981  and  1983,  24  states  reduced  their  Title  XX  dollars  targeted  for 
training.    Federal  funds  for  the  Child  Development  Assessment  (CDA)  and 
Credentialing  Program  were  cut  in  half  in  1982  and  are  slated  to  be 
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completely  phased  out  by  1985  unless  legislation  authorizing  Head 
Start  and  mandating  continued  federal  funding  for  CDA  is  passed. 
Because  of  these  cuts,  CDA  candidates  will  have  to  pay  a  substantially 
higher  fee  in  order  to  be  certified.    Given  the  exceptionally  low 
salaries  of  child  care  workers,  many  will  undoubtedly  elect  not  to 
seek  certification,  diminishing  their  incentive  to  obtain  training. 

If  the  quality  of  child  care  is  to  be  enhanced  and  maintained, 
federal  funds  must  be  made  available  to  train  caregivers  in  both  cen- 
ters and  family  day  care  homes. 

2*         Establish  a  federal  funding  source  for  support  to  family  day 
care  networks. 

Over  50  percent  of  children  are  cared  for  in  a  home  setting,  in- 
cluding the  majority  of  infants  and  toddlers.    Parents  often  prefer  to 
have  their  younger  children  cared  for  in  a  home  as  opposed  to  a  more 
formal  setting.    Child  development  experts  feel  that  younger  children 
do  well  in  smaller  groups,  which  are  more  typical  of  home  than  center 
based  care.    The  extraordinarily  high  costs  of  center  based  infant  care 
also  deter  most  families  from  seeking  this  option.    Family  day  care  is 
often  less  expensive  evon  for  preschool  children.    Furthermore,  the 
costs  of  family  day  care  are  more  likely  to  be  adjusted  according  to 
parents'  work  schedules  which  makes  it  more  affordable  and  available 
for  parents  working  part  time  or  intermittently.    Because  of  the  cost 
differential,  fauily  day  care  is  the  major  source  of  child  care  for 
hard-working  families. 

Pamily  day  care  providers  are  more  flexible  and  are  often  able 
to  serve  the  needs  of  oarents  who  work  odd  hours  or  who  frequently 
change  shifts.    A  child  Care  Coordinating  Agency  in  Louisville,  Kentucky 
highlights  why  such  flexibility  is  important  to  working  parents i 
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"Last  year,  4-C  assisted  a  distraught  parent  in  finding 
child  care  to  fit  her  nurse's  training  schedule.  She* 


Family  day  care  provides  before  and  after  school  care, 
ensuring  that  children  get  to  and  from  school  safely. 
These  children  have  care  available  when  schools  are 
closed  for  holidays  or  bad  weather.    In  Louisville, 
children  attend  half-day  kindergarten  sessions,  either  in 
the  morning  or  afternoon.    The  family  day  care  provider 


Family  day  care  providers'  work,  usually  by  themselves,  12  to 
14  hour  days  caring  for  children,  5  or  6  days  a  week.    This  is  a 
very  difficult,  emotionally  stressful,  and  physically  exhausting 
job.    Eighty-seven  percent  of  family  day  care  providers  earn  below 


Limited  federal  or  state  dollars  are  targeted  at  improving  the 
quality  of  family  day  care  or  providing  supports  to  providers. 
Family  day  care  networks  offer  a  framework  not  only  for  the  provi- 
sion of  child  care  subsidies  but  also  for  the  provision  of  support 
and  technical  assistance  to  family  day  care  providers,  children, 
and  families. 

Networks  are  important  for  multiple  reasons.    They  not  only 
reduce  the  isolation  of  caregivers  but  also  increase  the  accessi- 
bility of  family  day  care  to  families  needing  care.    The  support 
services  they  offer  to  providers  and  families  are  intimately  linked 
to  the  quality  of  care.      Family  day  care  networks  can 
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provide  trainlnq  and  a  ranqe  of  services  including  medical  and 
dent  a*  screening,  emergency  care,  nutritional  Assistance, 
and  referral  to  other  organizations.    They  can  offer  relief  to  pro- 
viders by  arranging  substitute  care  for  sick  days  and  vacation  and 
companionship  through  training  and  field  day* .    These  networks  have 
a  significant  impact  on  the  ouality  of  care. 

The  National  Pay  Care  Home  Study  found  that  family  day  care 
systems  promote  auality  care  by  maintaining  enrollment  levels  that 
are  desirable  for  caregiver  and  children?  monitoring  compliance  with 
federal,  state,  and  local  regulations?  providing  training  and  techni- 
cal assistance  to  caregivers,  and  by  offering  a  vehicle  for  parent  in- 
volvement.   It  also  reported  that  providers  from  sponsored  homes 
spend  significantly  more  time  interacting  directly  with  children. 

The  majority  of  Title  XX  funds  are  used  for  center  based 
care.    It  is  necessary  given  the  role  that  family  day  care  plays  in 
our  child  care  system  to  target  a  separate  federal  funding  source 
for  family  day  care  networks.    The  Study  recommends  "that  the  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  family  day  care  systems  be  emphasized  as  one 
of  the  principal  means  of  providinq  subsidised  day  care  in  a  family 
day  care  setting." 

3.  Establish  a  limited  federal  funding  source  which  would  encour- 
age communities  to  support  child  care  information  and  refferral 


The  oatchwork  child  care  system  that  has  evolved  in  this 
country,  includina  public  and  private  programs  provided  bv  groups 
in  both  centers  and  family  day  care  homes,  makes  it  difficult  for 
parents  to  easily  locate  child  care  arrangements  that  suit  their 
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particular  needs.    Until    recently,  many  telephone  directories  did 

not  even  include  a  listino  for  day  care.    Family  day  care  homes, 

which  provide  care  for  the  majority  of  children,  are  not  listed  in 

the  yellow  pages.    Families  rely  on  friends,  neighbors,  and  suoer-  * 

market  bulletin  boards  to  locate  care.    Currently,  there  are  only 

about  200  information  and  referral  proarams  in  36  states  and  the 

District  of  Columbia.     r****.  ca  ~*  *.». 

ia*     °ver  50  of  these  Proarams  are  located  in 

California,  which  offers  considerable  state  funding  targeted  to 
information  and  referral. 

Information  and  referral  programs  not  only  help  parents  sort 
through  their  community  child  care  maze  to  find  child  care,  but 
also  provide  other  valuable  services  which  strengthen  a  community's 
child  care  system.    Most  importantly,  information  and  referral  pro- 
grams can  help  to  improve  the  quality  of  care.    They  assist  parents 
in  learning  what  to  look  for  in  a  child  care  arrangement  creating  a 
oubtle  pressure  on  providers  to  comply  with  better  educated  consumers. 
Many  child  care  information  and  referral  centers  provide  technical 
assistance  to  providers  —  publish  a  newsletter,  provide  ideas  for 
educational  activities  for  children  (operate  toy  and  book  lending 
libraries),  supply  ideas  for  nutritious  snacks,  offer  help  in  com- 
plying with  state  and  local  health  and  safety  standards,  and  advice 
on  how  to  obtain  insurance.    Parents  also  come  to  rely  on  I  and  R 
a  support  service. 

In  addition,  these  programs  can  be  of  invaluable  assistance 
in  documenting  the  need  for  care  in  their  community  by  carefully 
compiling  the  various  requests  that  come  in  and  matching  them 
against  the  supply. 
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A  federally  funded  Information  and  Referral  Program  would  be 
an  important  stimulus  for  communities  to  put  this  key  child  care 
service  in  place.    Federal  funds  should  be  available  as  seed  money 
to  non-profit  agencies  to  begin  or  to  expand  information  and  refer- 
ral programs  which  cannot  only  provide  help  to  both  working  and  non- 
working  parents  in  finding  child  care  but  also  offer  the  essential 
services  discussed  above. 

4.  Establish  a  revolving  loan  fund  for  start-up,  renovation  costs 
and  equipment  for  child  care  centers  as  well  as  family  day  care  homes. 

High  interest  rates  and  the  lack  of  collateral  make  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  for  new  child  care  programs  to  amass  the  resources 
necessary  to  get  a  new  facility  off  the  ground  or  to  renovate  exist- 
ing facilities.  Only  two  states  have  a  revolving  loan  fund  to  help 
solve  this  problem.  The  federal  government  could  provide  a  stimulus 
to  more  states  to  fill  the  gap  by  creating  a  loan  fund  to  be  matched 
with  state  dollars  for  start-up  costs,  innovations  and  equipment. 

Child  care  programs  operate  on  very  tight  budgets.  Approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  costs  are  for  staff.    There  is  no  qive  in 
this  area  as  child  care  Providers  earn  minimal  waqes*    Once  in 
operation,  many  programs  are  stretched  to  the  limit  and  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  afford  new  equipment  or  materials.    The  Child  Care  Food 
Program  had  a  small    amount  of  funds,  $4  million,  targeted  for  the 
purchase  of  new  or  replacement  of  worn-out  equipment  necessary  for 
preparing  meals.    When  the  Equipment  Assistance  Program  was  eliminated 
in  1981,  child  care  providers  were  left  with  no  source  of  support  in 
this  essential  area. 
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5.         Establish  a  Federal  Commission  on  child  care  standards  to 
review  and  evaluate  the  status  of  the  child  care  licensing  and 
regulation,  to  develop  models  of  state  regulator,  guidelines  that 
meet  the  needs  of  children  in  various  child  care  settings,  to  pro- 
vide  incentive  grants  to  states  which  implement  model  guidelines, 
and  to  serve  as  a  source  of  technical  asslstan*  e  to  states  and  local 
government  to  improve  their  state  and  local  regulatory  policies. 

State  licensing  standards  vary  widely  not  only  in  areas  such 
as  basic  health  and  safety  requirements  but  also  in  s^a if -child 
ratios,  parent  access  to  facilities,  criminal  record    checks,  and 
curriculum  reguirements.    Licensing  in  many  cases  assures  only  a 
bare  minimum  quality  of  care.    In  many  instances,  standards  appro- 
priate to  areLs  such  as  school-age  care,  part-time  care,  and  night- 
time care  are  not  in  place.    Given  the  limited  dollars  for  enforce- 
ment as  well  as  the  cutback  in  federal  dollarr  available  to  child 
care,  many  states  are  forced  to  make  difficult  choices  between  serv- 
ing children,  weakening  licensing  and  regulatory  requirements  or 
cutting  back  on  staff  assigned  to  these  functions.    The  result  has 
been  more  programs  monitored  by  fewer  staff.    At  the  same  time, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  complaints 
logqed  with  state  and  local  licensing  agencies  over  the  last  few 
years.    The  field  is  also  marked  by  a  wide  variation  in  state  and  local 
building  and  land-use  codes,  deed  restrictions,  and  zoning  regulations, 
which  often  unnecessarily  hinder  the  operation  of  both  center  and 
family-based  care.    Family  day  care  is  too  often  treated  as  an  insti- 
tution rather  than  a  home  and  not  permitted  in  zones  in  which  resi- 
dential occupancy  is  permitted. 
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In  order  to  expand  the  supply  of  quality  care,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  an  analysis  of  these  various  standards  be  conducted  and 
that  communities  have  available  model  guidelines  and  technical 
assistance  to  help  improve  regulations  affecting  child  care  at  all 
levels,    in  order  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  model  guidelines  and 
to  help  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  their  implementation,  incen- 
tive grants  should  be  offered  to  states  which  revise  licensing  laws 
to  parallel  the  guidelines. 
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State  and  Private  Sector  Policies 

Obviously,  the  solution  to  the  significant  gap  in 
child  care  services  must  be  a  shared  responsibility  between 
parents,  the  federal  government,  state  government,  an<?  the  private 
sector. 

State  Policies  , 

Many  of  the  federal  level  activities  discussed  can  be  initiated 
with  or  supplemented  by  ttate  funds,    states  need  to  implement  poli- 
cies that  address  both  the  need  for  expanding  the  opportunities  for 
low-income  families  to  afford  child  care  as  well  as  improving  the 
quality  of  care  and  the  efficiency  of  the  current  child  care  system. 
The  following  represents    a  number  of  policy  alternatives  for 
states  to  consider.    CDF  would  be  pleased  to  provide  the  Committee 
with  more  details  about  these  proposals. 
Direct  Services 

•  States  can  allocate  targeted  state  funds  to  supplement 
the  Title  XX  Social  Services  Block  Grant  for  child  care. 

•  States  can  implement  policies  such  as  sliding  fees  that 
ensure  continuity  of  care  for  children  once  they  enter 
the  system. 

•  States  can  ensure  that  an  adequate  share  of  the  30  per- 
cent of  Jobs  Training  Partnership  Act  funds  reserved  for 
administrative  and  support  services  are  targeted  to  child 
care  in  order  that  women  can  benefit  from  training  oppor- 
tunities. 

Support  for  Parents  and  Providers 

•  States  can  enact  legislation  supporting  resource  and 
referral  programs,  which  help  to  maximize  the  use  of 

a  community's  existing  child  care  resources  and  improve 
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the  quality  of  services. 

•  States  can  allocate  funds  for  training  programs  for 
their  care  providers. 

•  States  can  allocate  funds  for  child  care  Programs 
offering  nighttime  care  and  care  for  sick  children, 
migrant  and  Indian  children,  handicapped  children, 
children  with  limited  English  language  proficiency, 
and  other  special  needs  populations. 

Infant  Care 

•  States  can  establish  paid  paternity  benefits  as  part 
of  statewide  temporary  disability  insurance  programs. 

•  States  can  provide  additional  reimbursement  to  family 
day  care  providers  as  well  as  child  care  centers  for 
infant  care. 

Other  State  Policies 

•  States  can  serve  as  model  employers  by  offering  depenGcnt 
care  as  a  benefit  or  on-site  to  state  employees,  creating 
flexible  benefit  policies  so  that  families  with  young 
children  can  select  dependent  care  as  a  benefit,  and 
instituting  employment  policies  such  as  f*.ex-tiroe,  job 
sharing,  and  leave  to  cara  for  sick  dependents.  Adequate 
benefits  should  be  nadp  available  to  employees  choosing 
other  than  traditional  full-time  work  arrangements. 

•  States  can  consider  establishing  a  Governor's  Advisory 
Commi^tes  on  Chile!  Care. 

Licensir,    und  Standards 

•  States  can  adopt  stiong  licensing  requirements  for  child 
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care  facilities  and  provide  adequate  funding  for 
the  enforcement  of  standards.    Appropriate  standards 
should  be  developed  for  infant,  school-age,  and  diop- 
in  care. 

•  States  can  require  family  day  care  to  be  treated  as  a 
customary  home  occupation  in  local  zoning. 

Tax  Policies 

•  States  can  enact  dependent  care  tax  credits  or  improve 
their  existing  credits  or  deductions  so  that  at  *  minimum 
they  parallel  the  federal  credit  at*  are  refundable. 

•  States  can  amend  tax  laws  to  bring  them  into  line  with 
federal  tax  provisions  that  allow  child  care  to  be 
treated  as  a  non-taxable  benefit. 

AFDC  Policies 

•  States  can  give  families  receiving  A70C  a  choice  between 
Title  XX  subsidized  care  and  the  child  care  disregard  as 
opposed  to  limiting  families  to  the  disregard. 

•  States  can  supplement  the  AFDC  child  care  disregard 
beyond  the  $160  a  month  federal  limit  and  ensure  that 
mothers  working  in  training  part  time  receive  adequate 
support  in  meeting  their  child  care  needs. 

•  States  can  ensure  that  mothers  with  young  children  are 
not  made  to  participate  in  workfare  programs  without 
adequate  child  c?~e  and  o*"her  supportive  services. 


•    States  can  support  the  use  of  public  education  funds  and 
facilities  for  chiXfi  care  services  for  school-age  children. 


programs . 

•    States  can  funtf  proura^s  which  estaoHsh  child  care 

programs  for  preschool  children  based  in  public  schools. 


Schools 


can  allocate  stata  funds  to  support  kindergarten 
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Private  Sector 

We  urge  the  Costaittee  to  encourage  the  private  sector  to  ex- 
pand its  commitment  to  helping  families  meet  their  child  care  nesds. 
The  Committee  should  consider  the  recommendation  of  groups  with  par- 
ticular expertise  in  the  area  of  employer  related  child  care.  However, 
we  do  not  recommend  new  tax  incentives  to  stimulate  further  efforts. 
If  a  corporation  establishes  day  care  to  increase  productivity,  start- 
up and  operating  expenses  are  legitimate,  fully  deductible  business 
expenses.    In  addition,  a  corporation  may  file  for  tax-exempt  status, 
provided  that  its  day  care  center  is  incorporated  separately  and  is 
open  to  the  community  as  well  as  employees.    In  this  case,  corporate 
contributions  may  be  claimed  as  a  charitable  tax  deduction.    The  cost 
of  child  care  now  provided  by  the  employer  under  a  "dependent  care 
assistance  program"  is  not  taxed  to  the  employee.    Money  provided  for 
child  care  by  the  employer  is  not  subject  to  employment  taxes  or 
social  security.    The  employer  under  such  a  plan  may  actually  provide 
child    care  services  for  its  employees,  may  simply  reimburse  employees 
for  child  care  expenses,  or  ma/  provide  the  benefit  as  most  are  doing 
through  salary  reduction. 

Employers  cannot  only  help  their  own  workforce  with  their  child 
care  needy  but  also,  through  collaborative  ventures*  support  effort* 
to  improve  and  expand  their  community's  child  care  systems.    One  such 
example  is  provided  by  the  Child  Care  Coordinating  Council  and 
Portland  state  University's  Region *il  Research  Institute  for  Human 
Services»  which  is  seeking  to  convince  40  Portland,  Oregon  area 
employers  to  collaboratively  purchase  child  care  information 
services  for  their  employees.    The  effort  is  designed  to  create  a 
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resource  that  can  be  u^ed  by  all  of  the  city a  residents, 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota  presents  a  similar  model.  Honeywell 
has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  together  11  companies  to  set  up 
a  computerixed  I  and  R  system  that  identifies  child  care  programs 
throughout  Hennepin  County,    The  service,  operated  by  a  nonprofit 
agency,  i«  open  to  the  entire  community,    once  Honeywell  revealed 
its  interest  in  the  community  child  care  problem  the  company's  in- 
ternal women's  committee  became  involved,    A  survey  of  1,200  em- 
ployees was  conducted:    25  percent  reported  having  serious  child 
care  problems,  26  percent  reported  that  61  percent  of  their  absences 
were  related  to  child  care  programs,    Honeywell  contributed  $25,000 
to  the  start-up  phase  of  the  countywide  system.    The  first  year 
cost  was  $100,000,  two-thirds  of  which  involved  the  design  and  de- 
velopment of  computer  hardware  and  software  to  handle  the  information. 
Support  for  an  Information  and  Referral  program  may  for  many  employers 
represent  the  most  comfortnble  beginning  step  into  child  care. 

The  Corporate  child  Development    Fund,  based  in  Austin,  Texas, 
present  the  only  significant  model  of  corporate  involvement  in 
child  care  which  leverages  dollars  to  expand  opportunities  for  low- 
income  children  outside  an  employer's  corporate  sphere.  Funded 
primarily  by  Levi-Strauss,  the  Fund  was  established  to  raise  Texas 
corporate  dollars  to  be  used  as  the  local  match  for  rural  low- 
income  child  care  centers.    Established  in  1979  by  1982  the 
corporation  had  raised  $300,000  from  nearly  30  corporations  with 
plants,  offices,  or  other  facilities  in  Texas  and  used  it  to  generate 
another  $900,000  in  federal  and  state  funds  tunneling  them  to  17 
child  care  programs  serving  some  of  the  poorest  children  in  the  most 
isolated  and  economically  depressed  areas  of  the  state,    it  would 
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be  exciting  if  other  groups  could  replicate  the  Fund's  unique  ap- 
proach to  corporate  child  care  support. 

We  are  concerned  that  salary  reduction,  which  is  most  bene- 
ficial to  employees  in  higher  tax  brackets,  not  take  over  the  field 
as  the  predominate  method  of  providing  direct  support  to  employees. 

An  on-site  program  is  an  ambitious  venture  and  requires  a 
work  force  that  can  fill  a  significant  number  of  slots.    For  those 
interested  in  the  on-site  approach,  it  is  critical  that  a  sliding 
scale  be  in  place  so  that  the  c«.     r  can  be  utilized  by  employees 
aL  all  income  levels.    Two  models  of  employer-supported  care  are 
less  ambitious  and  offer  support  to  the  existing  child  care  delivery 
system  within  a  community.    The  voucher  approach  ia  typifici  by 
Polaroid  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  which  subsidizes  a  percentage  of 
an  employee 'o  child  care  costs  at  any  licensed  family  day  care  home 
or  center.    This  allows  parents  more  options  in  their  child  care 
choices  in  terms  of  both  location  and  type  of  program  they  might  pre- 
fer.   A  vendor  payment  plan  is  similar  to  a  voucher  program.  The 
principal  difference  is  that  the  company  pays  the  off-site  vendor  or 
child  care  provider  directly  as  opposed  to  subsidizing  the  employees. 
Both  of  these  approaches  can  support  family  day  care  as  well  as 
center-based  programs. 

Business  can  also  respond  to  child  care  needs  through  less 
direct  approaches  which,  although  they  do  not  help  lower  paid  em- 
ployees cope  with  the  high  costs  of  child  care,  may  minimize  pres- 
sures on  working  families.    Included  in  this  cateaory  are  flex-time, 
part-time  work  and  job  sharing,  and  the  compressed  work  week.  Each 
of  these  work  patterns  allows  employee*  freedom  to  accommodate  the 
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often  conflicting  pressures  of  work  and  family  life.    A  1979  sur- 
vey of  companies  with  flexible  tine  indicates  that  these  programs 
result  in  increased  employee  morale,  lessened  stress,  and  greater 
opportunity  for  parents  to  handle  the  conflicting  demands  of  family 
end  work.    A  study  conducted  by  the  American  Management  Association 

estimates  that  flexible  time  may  increase  employee  productivity  5 

* 

to  15  percent. 

Liberal  parental  leave  of  absence  policy  is  another  option. 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  corporation  replaced  its  maternity 
leave  plan  with  a  new  anticipated  disability  program.    In  coopera- 
tion with  the  communications  Workers  of  America,  ATtT  has  devised  a 
program  which  allows  new  mothers  or  fathers  to  take  up  a  six  months 
unpaid  leave  for  the  care  of  a  new  born  infant.    This  program  also 
allows  pregnant  employees  to  receive  as  many  as  52  weeks  of  half  pay 
if  they  have  been  certified  disabled  by  a  doctor,    in  addition,  it 
provides  release  time  for  parents  planning  to  adopt  an  infant  >^xt 
paid  leave  is  necessary  if  low-income  workers  are  to  be  able  to  take 
even  a  minimal  six  weeks  to  be  with  their  newborn  infants* 

In  closing,  we  are  appreciative  of  the  committees  special 
focus  on  child  care  and  look  forward  to  the  recommendations  that  will 
follow  your  hearings  which  have  allowed  a  wide  range  of  groups  across 
the  country  to  provide  valuable  insight  on  the  gaps  in  our  current 
child  care  syst  n. 
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Preparkd  Statement  of  James  A.  Krauskopf,  Commissioner  of  the  Human 
Resources  Administration  of  New  York  City 

I  am  Jamte  A.  Krauekopf ,  Oommieaioner  of  the  Hunan  Aee:>urcea  Afeinatration 
(HRA)  of  Naw  York  city.    I  am  pleaaed  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appaar  before 
you  today  and  antra  with  you  what  va  ballava  are  aoma  innovative  uay*  tx> 
iinprov*  tha  dalivary  of  child  cart  aarvioaa,    Nav  York  City  operate*  tha 
largeet  municipal  fey  art  program  in  tha  country,    our  aarvica  population  i* 
eecond  only  to  tht  atate  of  California,  reaching  approximately  68*900  children 
•vary  yaar. 

At  any  givan  tin*  during  tha  yaar,  our  Ay  car*  program  aarvaa  41/700  children 
through  a  variaty  of  programa.   Moat  of  tha  childran,  32,750,  *tt*nd  group  fey 
car*.    Family  fey  car*,  which  aarvaa  up  to  6  childran  par  U canard  privat* 
horat,  aarvaa  an  additional  5,760  childran  at  any  givan  time.    Although  wa 
purchaa*  a  ana  11  number  of  placee  in  privately  aupportad  fey  car*  progrmme, 
all  of  our  381  programa  ar*  provided  by  non-profit  aconaora.    Over  two-thirda 
of  cur  children  art  pra-achooltra  and  tha  remaindar  art  achool  aga.    51*  total 
coat  for  day  cart  in  Nav  York  City  waa  $181.1  million  in  City  Piacal  Year  (CFY) 
1964. 


Me  aleo  edminiattr  the  city1  a  Haad  start  program,  *>ich  »rvea  m  additional 
11*740  praechool  children  in  CFY  1984.    Thie  program  ia  aupportad  by  $35.5 
million  in  federal  funds.    Cur  Read  start  and  fey  car*  »rvice*  are  mul-  i- 
cul  rural/  including  programa  for  Chine  at,  Haitian*  Hispanic  and  Haeaidic 
children. 
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Hi  have  meintained  our  day  oar»  program  despite  irmjor  cut*  in  federal  funding. 
Aa  a  result  of  tht  Omnibus  Budget  ^conciliation  Act  of  1961  (OBRA)*  which 
cut  funding  by  25  percent  for  ths  SocUl  Services  Mock  Grant,  New  York  City 
hss  bed  to  use  its  own  fun*  to  rake  up  for  the  shortfall.    Since  Federal 
riscel  Year  (FFY)  1981  *  we  hive  spent  over  $47  million  in  City  funds  to 
raintain  our  day  cere  program  at  41*000  slots.    He  ere  proud  of  our  racord  and 
ere  eager  to  work  with  you  to  search  tor  ways  to  improve  and  expand  day  oare 
for  all  children  in  need. 

I  also  Mint  to  amphasiae  that  day  oare  in  Mew  York  City  la  not  just  ka by- 
sitting;  it  is  e  Quality  program  offering  diverse  services  to  children.  Even 
in  the  free  of  reduoed  federal  funding,  we  have  refused  to  cut  back  on  program 
quality.   Child  development  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  service  we  provide. 
Children  graduating  from  our  child  care  programs  usually  have  acquired  reading* 
writing/  and  ma  theme  tic  readiness  skills,  as  well  as  the  self-confidence  end 
independence  that  will  help  make  them  successful  students,    these  echievemente 
require  trained  staff.   Our  licensing  standards  require  certified  teacher*  to 
conduct  classes  in  our  group  bay  car*  program*.    Efcch  of  our  group  day  care 
programs  also  has  a  certified  teacher  who  serves  as  an  educational  Director  to 
supervise  the  center* a  educational  program  component. 
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Cur  fcwily  day  care  provider*  must  also  fat  licensed*   Ml  work  with  provider* 
to  develop  an  educational  program  within  each  home  thtt  natta  tht  needs  of  tha 
aptcific  age*  and  levele  of  development  of  tha  children  in  cart.    In  few  York 
City,  w»  htve  invtattd  in  qutlity  day  cart,  which  wt  baliava  la  critical  to 
tht  wall-bting  of  our  chi2dren  and  eociety. 

Tht  lest*  we  fact  today  la  how  to  incraaat  acoaat  to  affordable  day  cart  whilt 
continuing  to  nainttin  quality  aarvice.   Tha  demand  for  day  oara  oontinuta  to 
grow  as  an  inert* ting  nurttoer  of  working  ont  and  two  partnt  femillae  naad  tha 
aarvioe  to  obtain  or  aslntsln  their  economic  eeU-eufficiency.    Ht  eetintta 
that  currently  there  am  about  123,000  income  eligible  children  in  New  York 
City  who  do  not  receive  publicly  funded  day  care. 

Our  program  aarvtt  childrtn  of  working  parents  who  meat  our  income 
reouiremente  (115  percent  of  the  state  median  income)  aa  wall  as  children  of 
AFDC  recipients  who  are  working,  looking  for  work  or  in  training,    children  who 
ace  abuead,  neglected  or  at  riak  of  foster  care  placement  are  alao  giwn 
priority  service  at  a  neeaura  to  prevent  foeter  care  placement.    However,  over 
75  percent  of  cur  tair.il iet  are  using  day  care  to  achieve  or  maintain  economic 
self-sufficiency.   Nearly  50  percent  of  the  parents  in  our  program  are  working, 
11  percent  arc  tat  king  employment  and  an  additional  17  ptrcent  are  in  school  or 
vocational  training. 
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The  nnd  foe  day  at*  is  growing  becauee  the  nuabar  of  woeen  In  tht  work  fore* 
and  tht  nu*tr  of  houeeholde  headed  by  aingle  woeen  continue  to  clinfc. 
Between  1970  and  1980,  tht  workforce  participation  tat*  of  Htv  York  City  wowen 
with  pretchool  children  increaeed  team  21.5  percent  to  27.7  promt  and  tht 
participation  rita  for  woven  with  tchool-tged  children  increaeed  from  44.6  to 
50.5  paroant.    Of  critloml  iwportanca,  ia  tht  fact  that  an  increeaino  Alter  of 
thee*  houeeholde  art  waving  into  poverty.  Of  thoat  lav  York  City  faailiae  in 
poverty,  69  paroant  art  headed  by  Kim, 

**>  suet  redeeign  our  policita  on  childran  ao  that  child  cart  eervicea  become  an 
integral  part  of  tht  workplace  and  coaaunity.   Child  cert  ia  a  neotaaity  for 
familiaa  whtre  both  pe rente  work  or  where  the  tingle  head  of  the  houethold 
work*.    Informel  aouroaa  of  child  care  through  relative*  an!  frienda  are  eiaply 
not  available  to  all  who  need  the  aervlce.   Tht  coat  of  -tOd  cart  tervicee  ia 
not  e  burden  to  be  avoided,  but  rather  an  inveetaent  that  will  yield  benefit* 
for  us  all  in  t»rme  of  iaproved  child  development,  increaeed  productivity  and 
IncQeteed  generation  of  tax  revenuet.   Moreover/  aa  wt  aetabliah  e  asrvice 
level  coanenaurata  with  need,  we  ffuet  also  Maintain  high  quality  aire.  A 
government  thet  endorete  and  prelete  the  Bead  Sfrrt  program  for  ita  ability  to 
foaur  child  development  and  improve  echool  perforranoe  cannot  abandon 
comparable  child  cart  eervicea  for  other  children  who  epend  core  tlx*  per  day 
in  cur  care  than  do  Read  Start  children. 
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Obviously,  implementation  of  this  policy  will  reojuire  additional  funding.  But 
it  also  requires  creative  thinking  ao  that  available  fundi  are  spent  in  ways 
which  meximire  aervicea  that  oen  bt  provided.    X  would  like  to  6*  scribe  how  we 
are  increasing  eourcee  of  private  finding  to  supplement  child  car*  prograioa.  Z 
would  also  lik*  to  ahare  with  you  veya  in  which  wa  hiv*  triad  to  rake  child 
oar*  wore  ecceseible  to  undaraerved  populations  in  Haw  York  City  by  the 
creative  use  of  additional  fledarsl  funds. 

X  think  our  experience  shows  that  pursuit  of  private  funding  to  supplement  the 
coat  of  public  day  cere  program*  present*  exciting  and  workable  solutions  to 
expanding  child  care  servioM.   However,  private  funding  alone  will  not  be 
enough  to  meet  the  need  for  Ay  care  for  frsilies  eligible  for  publicly  funded 
cere.    Increased  public  funding  is  a  till  needed,  not  only  to  providi 
demonstration  funding  to  learn  how  to  best  sarve  new  or  undaraerved 
population**  but  to  also  underwrite  the  continuing  eoet  of  care. 

Increasing  Private  Finding  for  Day  Care 

Th»  public  and  private  see  tore  can  work  together  to  increase  the  ripply  of  day 
care  services.    By  combining  public  and  private  funding/  we  can  secure  benefits 
for  employer  a*  employe*  a  and  the  aannunity.    Ma  nuet  dtvelop  the  capability/ 
ex  parti  st  and  experience  to  work  with  the  private  sector. 
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*  n**5  "°        At  *>r  tmployera  that  pay  for  child  at«Man  employee 

benefit  to  find  out  about  available  prograae  and  gtin  access  to  them,   to  do 
thia,  Ntv  YorX  City  is  developing  an  automated  information,  referral,  placement 
and  siting  liat  ayatem.   Thin  eyatem  will  be  a  public  servi©  in  which  all 
licensed  day  cart  programs  will  jsrtlcipeto.    It  will  fat  aval  labia  to  private 
individuale  and  private  corporation*  alike.   Tht  ayatan  would  work  such  lix*  an 
eiriine  rtetrvetion  ayatan.    Baployere  using  thia  earvioe  will  anabla  thtir 
smployess  to  determine  where  day  cars  pUosments  art  availabla  and  have  thtir 
childran  placed  into  available  apaota  or  cn  a  waiting  list.   *  will  also  bt 
abl*  to  supply  employer,  who  pay  for  cars  with  dirtct  centralised  billing  for 
sll  tht  childran  of  their  employees  who  art  in  cart. 

vte  plan  to  have  both  public  and  private  day  cart  programs  participate,  and  tht 
information  and  rtfarral  aystsm  will  strva  both  frmiliae  aligibls  for  publicly 
fundad  day  care  and  thoat  who  art  not.   Publicly  funded  program  would  benefit 
by  maximizing  thtir  service  capacity  and  by  inert* ting  the  ruber  of  children 
vjo  pay  full  tuition  coats.    Private  day  care  prugteme  would  benefit  by 
increasing  referrala,  maintaining  higher,  etabla  enrollments  end  reducing 
edniniatrative  expansta.   Ha  art  scheduled  to  begin  Implementing  the  eve  tern  in 
September*  1985- 
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Joint  Publlc/frrivete  Ply  cere 

One  example  of  how  we  hive  combined  private  and  public  funding  to  expand  Ay 
an  eertfic*  is  the  <2arm»nt  Industry  Dcy  Care  Center  of  Chinatown.  Mi 
established  this  day  cart  program  with  the  assistance  of  the  International 
Ladies  Gacnent  Markers  Union  (IWMO).   This  is  the  first  day  care  center  in  the 
country  combining  public  snJ  4xivate  funds  to  provide  day  care.   The  program  is 
the  result  of  an  agreement  between  the  Greater  Blouse,  Skirt  end  Undergarment 
Association,  at)  organisation  of  garment  industry  avnufacturers  and  IRA.  The 
center  was  opened  on  January  17,  1964,  and  allows  many  more  children  to  be 
served  than  if  the  program  had  been  established  with  only  public  funds. 

The  center  serves  70  preschool  children  of  garment  Industry  workers. 
The  garment  mnufacturers  contribute  $32  per  week  tor  seen  child  enrolled,  and 
parents  pay  fees  ranging  frcre  $2  to  $55  par  week*   Mi  pay  the  remaining  costs 
for  families  eligible  for  public  subsidy.    Mi  also  monitor  the  program  bo 
Insure  its  quality/  trade  enrollment  snd  attendance,  refill  vacated  slots,  end 
collect  funds  from  the  manufacturers. 

The  ilgwu  gains  a  service  for  their  members,  most  cf  whom  live  snd  work  in 
Chinatown.  The  garment  manufacturers  era  abto  to  provide  s  service  to  their 
employees  at  a  lower  coat  than  if  they  established  the  center  themselves,  m 
addition,  thdy  hope  to  benefit  from  improved  productivity  through  lower 
absenteeism  and  higher  morale. 
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XN  City  ttntfita  by  bting  abl.  to  provi*  a.rvict  to  m  childrtn  at  rtductd 
public  oo-t.    Ptr  aach  tligiblt  child,  th*  mxinuc  coat  to  tha  city  will  bt 
•bout  $50  ptr  wtek  rathtr  thin  tht  ivmgi  of  (65  ptr  wnk  for  cantor,  fully 
fundtd  by  (Wi  Agtncy  for  Child  Davtlopnant.'  Thi.  maan.  that  tit  otn  frovidi 
atrviota  to  70  tligiblt  childran  with  fund.  that  would  support  only  41  childrtn 
r  "°  P*1™*  contribution.   Hort  projtcta  of  thi.  typt  ahould  bt 

impltmtntad,  and  vt  walcon*  your  htlp  aa  wt  work  toward,  thia  objactivt. 

Expanding  Child  ctrt  Strvlott  with  Privtto  Fund. 

Mt  art  currently  undertaking  a  dtnon.tration  ptojtct  fundtd  by  Shaaraon- 
Awrlcan  Exprtaa  to  txpand  tht  aupply  of  child  cart  atrviota  by  dtvaloplng  a 
•tlf-aupportlng  nttwork  of  family  cay  cart  hemaa.   Our  rolt  In  thia  projtct  ia 
to  aaaiat  txiating  non-profit  aponaora  to  .tart  up  ntw  family  day  cart  home 
and  to  aaaiat  thtlr  providtra  to  nanagt  atrviota  for  both  publicly  aupportad 
and  full  tuition  paying  childrtn.   Tht  rolt  of  Shot rton-Amtr lean  Exprtaa  ia  to 
fund  our  daaign  and  oavalopmant  coaU  and  previa,  ut  vith  technical  aupport  for 
tho  promotional  rat. rial,  wt  will  uao  to  mrkat  tht  atcvict.  Hoat  of  tht 
fancies  atrvtd  by  tht  projtct  will  to  pmying  full*  tuition;  howavtr,  a  faw  will 
bt  aupporttd  by  public  find..   Ptvtloping  a  atlf-aupporting  nttwork  of  family 
day  tort  providtra  will  htlp  aponaor.  baccot  xora  irrftpandant  and  financially 
•tabla. 
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lhie  project  will  eirvo  prlamrily  infante  and  toddlers*  There  is  a  shortage  of 
child  aim  etrvicee  providers  available  for  thtet  egt  group*,  which  at*  beet 
eerved  in  a  family  Ay  cart  at  t  ting.   The  lade  of  intent  care  often  prevents  or 
o* lay*  tht  aottar'a  return  to  work,  which  otn  fat  coetly  to  corporations. 

The  initial  project  ait*  will  fat  a  neighborhood  in  which  12*15  ntw  provide  re 
will  bt  eetabliehed  to  expand  capacity  fay  SO  to  10  childwu   Another  12-15 
family  day  cart  provide  re  will  bt  att  qp  in  e  aeoond  neighborhood.  Ntighbor- 
hooda  viU  fat  eelecttd  baaed  on  the  daaend  for  infant  end  toddler  care  by 
tuition  paying  working  to  tht  re,   Thtet  initial  prcjecte  will  be  evaluated,  end 
if  thty  prove  to  bt  viable*  tht  concept  will  fae  expended  to  other  neighborhood* . 

Tht  Voucher  powenetratioti  Project 

t 

one  problem  wt  have  in  Ntw  York  City  is  providing  day  care  to  eligible  families 
in  uvStreerved  are**  of  the  City  when  wt  do  not  have  funding  for  the  hie* 
eUrt-up  coat  invoiced  in  opening  new,  publicly  funded  otn  tare.  The  voucher 
demon*  trati  on  project  helpa  ut  aseliorett  thie  problem  fay  allowing  children 
eligible  for  publicly  fundtd  .child  care  to  uea  private  cay  care  cantata. 

Mt  initiated  thie  project  with  emergency  Title  XX  funds  provided  under  the 
Federal  Batrgancy  Jobe  Act  (rUA).   ay  tfiie  fell,  200  children  will  fat  pJtced 
in  22  private  day  care  centers  located  in  undtreerved  areas  of  Brooklyn  end 
Queens. 
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Participating  prograoa  tm  rtWburatd  at  a  praotttralr»4  n^tUM  nt»  that 
tea  *>t  «0Nd  tht  «»* W  rata  aatablUhtd  by  tht  State  for  publicly  fundtd 
<Sty  oart.   Thua,  through  a  ccnbimticn  of  jublldy  fundad  inform  tl on  and 
rtftrral  atrvlcta  and  btaic  granta,  tligibla  ptrant*  irttblito  obtain  unm 
child  oart  in  priv«taly  aponaortd  progrtat. 

Childran  in  Bottle 

Tht  antrganot  of  ntw  atrvic*  populationa  in  tht  city  taa  rtojulrad  up  to  axpand 
aarviota.   Through  th.  um  of  amrgancy  Titio  XX  find*  previa*)  undtr  IUA,  wt 
wtrt  abl.  to  provide  child  cart  aa  an  intagral  and  aaaantlal  cart  of  a  ooapr*- 
htnaiva  ptckaga  of  atrvicaa  to  hoaaltat  fa«ilita  raaiding  in  awtrgancy 
ahalbara.   Thtrt  art  currantly  50  hotala  and  ahalbtrs  in  Mtv  York  City,  houaing 
ovtr  2, (XX)  hontltaa  fctnlllaa.  Thtrt  art  an  aatimtad  3,000  achool-agad 
childran  living  m  thtn  hottla  and  ahtlttra. 

Tht  ycojv*  givaa  childran  rtaplte  froa  ovtrcrowdtd  condition*  by  providing 
thtn  quality  day  art.  At  tht  mm  tint  it  givaa  paranU  tht  flaxibility  to 
look  for  nore  auitabla  houaing,  obtain  aupoortiva  aocial  aarvicaa,  look  for 
amploymtnt  or  mak  anrollmnt  in  job  training  program*  Through  tht  projtct  wt 
providt  day  ere  to  370  prttchool  and  achool-agt  childran  and  an  additional  86 
prttchool  childran  atrvtd  through  a  at  pa  rata  tad  Start  program,   ay  tht  and 
of  cry  1965,  wa  will  hava  450  childran  in  day  cara  and  120  childran  in  Baad 
Start. 
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fht  preechool  curriculua  at  mdti  day  art  center  etreeeet  development  of  social 
end  intellectual  •kills,   An  education  plen  la  developed  for  each  child. 
School-age  children  ere  engaged  In  e  mater  of  enrichment  and  recreational 
activities,  tut  for  this  eervice  population/  we  need  service  onhsnownte  tor 
both  children  and  pe  rents,   ferenta  In  our  Med  3t»rt  prograa  art  eble  to 
btntflt  free  a  social  eervioes  component  that  eooouragee  them  to  ba  lnvolvad 
with  tha  <hy  cart  centers  and  participate  In  piranting,  nutrition/  boat  • 
■anagoaanti  and  eaployaent-related  training,  tfc  need  acre  purtic  funding  to 
■aha  thtaa  was  atrvicee  availabla  to  pirenta  In  our  day  cere  prograa.  w*  do 
provide  assistance  to  all  feailiee  to  find  oontlnuad  plaoaaant  for  thalr 
children  In  a  suitable  day  aura  prograa  onot  thty  hiva  been  ra  loot  tad  to 
persanent  houaing. 

latchkey  Chlldran 

Another  group  of  children  with  a  special  need  tor  oMld  care  are  those  in  need 
A  af tarschool  programe.   A  survey  conducted  by  Louis  Berris  and  Associstas 
as  tin  ted  thst  100/000  children  or  1(5  percent  of  all  children  in  New  York  City 
are  "latchkey"  children  who  hsve  no  font  of  supervision  after  school  because 
their  pe rents  *re  working  and  no  other  adult  is  available*   Chlldran  with  a 
need  for  after  school  supervision  ooae  frca  all  economic  groups.   As  sore 
perente  enter  the  labor  force/  them  x*  a  progressively  greater  demand  for 
after  school  progress). 
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Haw  Vbrk  City  aarvat  10,500  aehool-agad  childran  through  168  group  and  family 
Ay  cara  program*,   Sarvicaa  provide  by  thiaa  program  induda  aacort  frc* 

•choola,  nutritioua  aaala,  and  aga  appcopriata  anrichaant  actlvitiaa. 

»  • 

Sow  prograaa  ©ffar  a  wib*  divaraity  of  activity  fear  achool-aga  childran.  lha 
Harbor  School  School -Aga  can  tar  offara  craatlva  writing,  aclanoa,  chorua, 
drana,  painting,  photography,  auaic,  »»th,  raadlng  and  aport  activities. 
Otnara,  auch  aa  tha  PiXa  straat  Day  art  Qantar  and  tha  Qoncamad  ParanU  of 
Jaaaioa,  of  far  childran  tht  opportunity  to  partlcipata  in  play*  in  which  thay 
can  oavalop  thair  aocial  and  varbal  aVilla. 


Ouality  programa  ara  naadad  to  fcaap  achool-agt  childran  intaraatad  and  activa. 
<*a  apacial  projact  wa  tava  initiated  with  tha  Harbor  School  la  to  aaaiat 
childran  to  writa,  fila  and  adit  a  fito  on  alcholiam  and  how  it  af  facta 
childran.   aha  fila  will  bi  ahown  to  childran  by  tha  childran  who  produoad  it. 
A  alalar  film  could  ba  davalopad  for  •latcWayy"  childran.'  Tht  film  could  ba 
ahown  in  achoola  to  danenatrata  how  childran  ahould  htndla  tharaaalvas  in  an 
urban  aituation  whan  thay  ara  alona  at  hesa,  how  to  handla  anwrganciaa,  coca 
with  paar  praasura  and  dtal  with  atrangara.    Currantly,  rr  Mch  fila  ia 
available  • 

to  hUp  urban  "latchXay"  childjan  copa  whan  child  eara  ia  not  availabla, 
fadaral  funding  muat  ba  providad  to  davalop  quality  programing  that  will 
aaaiat  childran  to  davalop  intalloctially,  culturally  and  aocially. 
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BuMlc  rundli^ 

I  hiva  triad  to  limit  My  ttmrki  trxfcy  to  a  ettacjiaaion  of  innovatlva  projacta 
Wtw  York  City  has  davalopad  to  incraam  acoaaa  to  child  car*  aarvlcaa, 
Boutvar,  I  auat  alao  taat  thia  opportunity  to  am^haaiaa  ttat  innovativa  aarvica 
oalivary  expands  en  ada<?at»  finding.  Thm  li       anouoh  Mml  finding 
available  to  sast  tha  dmmS  for  child  an  •rvioaa.   cur  punlic/priiate 
innovationa  «n  aupported  aolaly  by  State  and  loctl  fund*.   Tht  vouchar  and 
hoaalaaa  children  Ay  an  proytaaa  \ara  initiated  with  cm  tia*>  a»tjtni;. 
fadaral  TitO*  xx  finds  free  IWA.   m  addition*  graater  fadaral  t<m>lva»ant  is 
nacaaaary  to  help  Caaign  nv  prooama  Cor  irtbraarvsd  population*  at* 
populations  with  uniqua  naada. 

The  Social  Strvlcaa  Block  Gfcant  hia  bun  tha  aajor  aouroa  of  fadaral  funda  for 
day  car*.    Though  fadaral  funding  for  Titla  XX  was  partially  raatorad  la  at 
yaar,  w  ara  atill  racaiving  Itaa  Titla  XX  funding  for  TTt  1964  than  va  did  in 
1961.   in  fact,  tht  Social  Sarvicaa  Block  *rant  U  currantly  authoriaad  at  only 
$2.7  billion  for  FFY  1964  and  tharaaftar.   Thia  laval  ia  ftr  halo*  tha  full 
aaount  of  $3.3  billion  authoriaad  for  m  1965  in  P.L.  96-272,  tha  Adoption 
Aaaiatanoe  and  child  w»lf*r*  Act  of  I960.   Mian  Titla  XX  waa  originally  craated 
iix  1974,  tht  fadaral  finding  laval  vaa  at  $2.4  biUion.   Mow,  ten  yaara  later, 
tha  currant  authoriaad  laval  la  asraly  $500  Billion  abova  tha  original  crogra* 
laval. 
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Anothtr  *ourc*  of  public  funding  it  tht  child  car*  grant  given  to  working  AIDC 
recipient*.  Ntw  York  city  recOTnend*  that  tht  $160  limit  on  cay  car*  expen*** 
tor  AFDC  be  npnlvS.  Thi*  limit,  tmetid  in  1981  in  OBA,  wa*  imdequate  to 
©over  co*t*  at  that  tint*  Them  year*  lattr  it  U  tvtn  laaa  adequate,  frior 
to  omx,  actual  verified  cost*  of  day  cart  war*  allowed  inetaad  of  tht  currant 
arbitrary  limit  of  $160,  cay  can  ooaU  of  VDC  recipient*  •h'suld  ba  adjusted 
to  reflect  tht  actual  coat  of  cara. 


With  raapact  to  apecific  legialaticn,  Ntw  York  City  support*  adoption  of  H.R. 
4970.  Thi*  bill  Mould  eventually  raatora  tht  Title  XX  program  to  ita 
pravloualy  authoriiad  Itval  of  $3.3  billion  for  FTY  1983  by  providing  for  $3.0 
billion  in  m  1985,  $3.2  billion  in  FPY  1986  And  $3.3  billion  in  PTY  1987.  Nt 
evpport  adoption  of  H.R.  5885,  tht  Bead  start  and  Rumn  Sarvioaa  tatntanta  for 
1985,  which  author!  let  $3  alii  ion  in  m  19*5  ar*        million  In  IfY  1986  to 
fund  informttion  and  referral  program*  to  aaalat  fwailiea  bo  locate  child 
care.  We  also  urge  paeaeg*  of  H.R.  4193,  tht  School  Facilitiee  child  Care  Act, 
which  author! tee  $30  million  annually  for  tht  next  three  yeere  to  aaaiat 
cowJunitie*  in  aUrting  echool-ege  child  care  program*.   Finally,  I  would  urge 
that  rt*ea.  h  end  discretionary  funding  be  targeted  for  Ay  care  project*  that 
meet  unique  tervice  need*,  eerve  underaerved  area*  or  increaae  the  involvement 
of  the  private  eector  in  publicly  funded  <fey  care  program*. 
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in  Addition  to  increasing  fsdaral  fund*  for  child  cara,  won  naada  to  tot  d>ne 
by  ell  levtls  of  governnent  to  involve  the  privet*  Motor  in  funding  child  oar* 
aerviots.    I  want  to  emphasise  that  mithtr  source  of  funding  Is  a  substitute 
for  the  other.   Through  our  public/privet*  stctor  initiative,  wt  have  shown 
some  of  what  nan  be  dona  to  presets  cooperative  funding*  Ma  vaoomnd  that  tha 
fadaral  government  also  find  ways  to  foster  this  oooparatioru   Greater  ef forta 
naad  to  ba  aada  to  oombine  public  funding  with  private  funding  from  supportive 
employers  so  that  ws  oan  bag  in  to  addraaa  tht  naada  of  working  parents.   Ma  ara 
ready  to  play  an  active  ro.    in  this  at  fort. 


Much  naada  to  ba  dona.    I  eppreciate  tha  opportunity  to  share  with  you  our 
af forta  to  improve  diy  cara  and  welcome  thia  haaring  aa  a  first  atap  in 
addraaaing  thia  important  Uauo. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Paul  Shumaker,  Executive  Vice  President,  Human 
Resources  and  Administrative  Affairs,  Cuyahoga  Community  College,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth  and  Families 

The  National  Coalition  for  Campus  Child  Care,  (NCCCC)  first  known  as  the 
National  Council  for  Campus  Child  Care,  has  been  In  existence  for  thirteen 
years.  It  is  incorporated  as  a  non-profit  organization,  based  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee  and  has  members  from  over  700  campus  child 
care  centers  across  the  country.  The  NCCCC  was  founded  on  the  belief  that 
child  care  should  be  an  integral  part  of  higher  education  systems  and  that 
campus  child  care  facilities  should  provide:  Safe,  healthy  environments  for 
children;  developmental ly  sound  educational  programs  for  children;  set 'ice  to. 
parents;  service  to  camous  programs.  As  Dr.  Robert  A.  CorMgan,  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston,  states:  "the  provision  of  child 
care  is  »  significant  factor  In  the  effort  to  guarantee  equal  opportunity  of 
access  tr  higher  education  and  consistent  with  the  Implementation  of 
affirmative  action  programs. 

Cuyahoga  Community  College  was  one  of  the  first  community  colleges  1n  the 
country  to  recognize  the  Importance  of  campus  child  care  as  part  of  an 
"affirmative  action"  program.  Ir.  the  early  70* s  advocates  for  equal 
opportunity,  on  campus  and  in  the  community,  emphasized  the  fact  that  many 
adults  who  needed  a  community  college  education  had  children  and  that  good 
care  for  their  children  was  essential  to  their  ability  to  enroll  at  the 
College.  The  College  Board  of  Trustees  responded  1n  1971  by  establishing  a 
fully  funded  child  care  program  for  the  children  of  student-parents  who  had  a 
financial  need  for  such  service.  After  sever  a (  years,  multi-source  funding 
was  developed  to  ease  the  burden  on  the  College  budget,  Including  Title  XX 
funds  as  they  became  available.  Child  care  service  1s  now  a  vital  part  of  all 
three  Col  lege  campuses  for  ch1\dren  of  students,  faculty,  staff  and 
community.  With  the  completion      Cuyahoga  Community  College's  Child  Care 
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Center  campus  renovations,  funded  In  the  amount  of  $2.2  million  from  Ohio 
capital  funds,  the  College  will  be  able  to  care  for  250  children  per  hour  or 
500  Individual  children  daily;  this  is  nearly  1500  individual  children  per 
year.  E1$Jity-f1ve  percent  of  the  College  Child  Care  Center  capacity  Is 
utilized  by  students. 

Low  child  care  fees  are  possible  due  to  the  availability  of  Title  XX  funds  for 
tuition  and*  child  care  costs,  and  the  USDA  Child  Care  Food  Program  which  pays 
for  meals  and  snacks  served  in  centers.  Both  of  these  programs  are  available 
to  low  Income  families.  At  Cuyahoga  Community  College  two -thirds  of  the 
families  utilizing  the  child  care  facilities  receive  one  or  more  of  these 
types  of  funding.  Most  of  the  children  1n  the  College's  urban  center  would 
not  receive  a  nutritional  diet  were  It  not  for  the  USDA  food  program  provided 
throucfi  the  center. 

Many  campuses,  as  with  many  businesses  and  Industries,  have  found  that 
provision  of  child  care  1s  an  Important  fringe  benefit  for  employees,  reducing 
the  turnover,  absenteeism  and  tardiness  which  result  when  employee-parents  are 
torn  between  their  responsibilities  to  their  children  and  to  their  jobs.  Five 
percen*  of  the  Cuyahoga  Coimunlty  College  staff  use  the  Child  Care  Center. 
Child  care  on  college  and  university  campuses  alsj  offers  valuable  resources 
for  the  training  of  teachers,  for  research,  and  for  advocacy  related  to 
standards  1n  programs  for  young  children. 

May  I  use  three  Ohio  campus  child  care  programs  as  Illustrative  of  three 
successful  strategies  for  establishing  and  maintaining  good  campus  child 
care.   The  program  at  Cuyahoga  Community  College  operates  with  funding  and 
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1n-kind  support  from  the  College,  Title  XX,  USDA  contracts,  and  parent  fees. 
The  child  cere  program  which  has  provided  service  for  student,  faculty  and 
staff  for  fourteen  years  at  The  Ohio  State  University  has  similar  resources: 
20%  of  Its  budget  and  In-kind  services  are  furnished  by  the  university,  with 
Title  XX,  USDA  contracts,  and  student  fees  providing  the  remainder  of  the 
budget.  The  child  care  center  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  serves  both  the  private 
four-year  college  and  the  community  with  funding  from  the  local  government, 
United  Hay,  Title  XX,  USDA,  Oberlin  College  student  and  facuUy  organizations, 
businesses  and  industries,  church  .and  civic  groups.  All  three  of  these 
Institutions  are  experiencing  difficulties  now  maintaining  the  quality  of 
their  programs  in  the  aftermath  of  cuts  1n  funding,  especially  cuts  1n  Title 
XX  and  USDA.  The  NCCCC  could  provide  from  among  its  members,  many  other 
examples  across  the  country  of  campus  programs  which  are  struggling  to 
maintain  service.  There  are  many  other  campuses  where  child  care  1s  needed 
and  yet  1s  not  available,  according  to  NCCCC. 

The  NCCCC  supports  the  positions  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Education 
of  Young  Children,  and  of  the  Children's  Defense  Fund,  that  good  child  care 
should  be  available  for  all  children  who  need  1t  and  at  a  price  that  their 
families  can  afford  to  pay.  NCCCC  asks  that  campus  child  care  be  included  1n 
a  comprehensive  national  plan  to  provide  more  support  for  child  care 
services.  Specifically  the  organization  has  suggestions  in  three  areas 

1.  Traditional  sources  of  support  such  as  Title  XX  and  USDA.  which  have 
been  cut,  should  be  funded  again  it  p-cv1c»c  levels,  or  Increased. 
The  cuts  have  had  serious  consequences  for  children  and  families 
served  by  child  care  programs. 
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2.  New  initiatives  are  needed  to  provide  care  for  children  who  are  not 
now  being  served.  Most  critical  needs  are  for  infants,  toddler  care, 
and  after  school  care  for  school  age  children.  Information  and 
referral  resources  are  needed.  Home  day  care  registration  is  needed 
as  well  as  the  funding  of  demonstration  programs  such  as  satellite 
day  care  homes  affiliated  with  existing  centers. 

3.  Indirect  support  should  be  developed,  such  as  the  programs  which 
allow  a  portion  of  income  to  be  set  aside  for  child  care  costs, 
medical  and  legal  fees,  with  flexible  options  and  tax  benefits 
similar  to  IRA's.  Other  tax  initiatives  suggested  include  allowance 
of  the  full  cost  of  child  care  as  a  tax  deduction  for  parents  and 
more  tax  incentives  for  business  and  industry  to  subsidize  child'care. 

The  above  suggestions  carry  an  inherent  message  to  Congress  that  a  strong 
moral  commitment  to  the  nurturing  of  African  children  needs  full  attention  by 
the  nation.   Concomitant  with  the  national  responsibility  1s  a  responsibility 
to  be  borne  by  the  Nation's  colleges  and  universities. 

The  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education  stated  in  its  report,  A 
Nation  At  Risk,  that  "it  is,  therefore,  essential— especially  in  a  period  of 
long-term  decline  in  educational  achievement— for  government  at  all  levels  to 
affirm  its  responsibility  for  nurturing  the  Nation's  intellectual  capital."  I 
would  add  that  this  capital  begins  with  the  Nation's  very  young. 

Calling  again  on  the  words  of  Chancellor  Corrigan,  child  care  is  defined  as 
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"more  than  a  convenience,  more  than  a  teaching  tool,  and  more  than  a  service 
to  the  surrounding  community.  The  real  significance  of  ouality  child  care  is 
in  the  ways  in  which  it  benefits  our  society  as  a  whole.. .As  colleges  and 
universities  share  a  basic  conini twent  to  provide  leadership-intellectually, 
ethically,  and  morally--to  the  community,  child  care  is  a  ;,x>ral  issue,  a 
commitment  to  the  family  and  a  humanistic  commitment  to  the  pressing  needs  of 
real  people.  Serving  people  is  the  goal.  Serving  children,  particularly  in 
the  early  years  of  development,  is  the  program's  basic  contribution  to  our 
society." 

Dr.  Harriet  Alger,  past  chairperson  of  the  National  Coalition  for  Campus  Child 
Care,  states  that  child  care  is  needed.  Child  care  is  an  investment  in  the 
future  thai:  no  society  can  afford  to  neglect.  The  provision  of  good  child 
care  is  an  educational,  psychological,  sociological,  and  political  issue  that 
higher  education  must  address. 

Good  care  for  children  is  essential  to  our  national  interest.  Good  care  for 
children  is  cost  effective,  preventing  problems  which  result  in  greater 
expense  for  remedial  services  later.  The  National  Coalition  for  Campus  Child 
Care  urges  this  Committee  and  the  Congress  to  provide  leadership  in  the 
development  of  more  resources  to  develop  and  to  support  child  care  services 
which  are  essential  to  this  stability  and  security  of  the  millions  of  American 
famil ies. 

Thank  you. 
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The  last  decade,  particularly  in  Washington,  has  aeen  enormous  debates 
on  who  should  care  for  cnildren,  and  who  should  pay  for  it.    Should  woaen 
work?    Why  are  all  these  mothers  leaving  their  children  to  be  employed  outside 
the  home?    These  heated  debates,  which  often  take  on  a  rather  moralistic  tone, 
have  yet  to  lead  us  to  a  coherent  policy  on  children  and  families.    There  are, 
many  unspoken  assumptions  that  underlie  debates  in  this  field. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  issues,  one  thst  is  seldom  discussed,  is  the 
tension  between  women's  rights  on  the  one  hand  and  children's  needs  on  the 
other.    As  both  of  those  issues  &re  perceived  by  different  groups  with 
different  agendas,  the  debate  has  not  been  very  productive.    On  one  aide, 
women c s  group.-,  have  asserted  their  rights  to  have  socially  responsible  child 
care,  so  tna'  woaen  may  participate  fully  in  the  labor  force.  Although 
woaen' s  groups  favor  flood  quality  child  care,  their  concerns  feature 
affordable  care  so  that  mare  women  may  become  wage-earners  for  their 
families.    Advocates  for  children's  interests,  on  the  other  hand,  have  focused 
on  the  need  for  nigh  quality  care  for  young  children,  snd  have  paid  little  or 
no  attention  to  women's  interests  and  women's  rights.    1  count  my  own  field, 
developmental  psychology,  among  the  latter.    So,  1  thought  1  would  start  off 
and  talk  a  little  about  assumptions  from  the  child  care  side.    1  speak  as  a 
developmental  psychologist,  but  1  am  also  a  working  mother  of  four  children 
and  I  am  concerned  about  the  Issues  from  the  other  sld?  as  well. 

Assumptions  about  Child  Care 

Everyone  agrees  that  young  children-"-  Infants  and  preschoolers  <-  need 
supervision,  nurturing,  and  care  from  adults.    That  Issue  is  not  debatable, 
but  wiiat  kind  of  care  do  they  need?    How  much  money  do  we  need  to  spend  on 
It?    And,  who  should  provide  it?    These  are  matters  of  debate  today.  The 
working  assumptions  of  the  e* rly  nineteenth  century  in  this  country,  those 
described  by  John  Demos  In  his  books  about  the  family,  are  that  young  children 
should  be  cared  for  by  tnelr  mothers,  and  that  mothers  have  a  special 
relationship  with  children.    In  psychology  we  have  namrs  for  special 
relationships;  we  call  tnem  bonding  and  attachment.    Those  two  concepts  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  research  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  they  have 
a  Victorian  quality  about  tiiem.    Bonding  Is  the  special  relationship  that 
mothers  are  supposed  to  come  to  feel  for  their  newborn  infants  by  virtue  of 
early  tactual  and  si  isory  contact  with  then.    Bonding  came  to  us  from  ethology 
—  the  study  of  animal  behavior.    Mother  rodents  become  strongly  attached  to 
their  offspring  through  earl/  contact  with  their  smells  and  feels  after 
birth.    Applied  to  humans,  the  binding  concept  has  been  the  source  of  a  major 
change  In  delivery-room  practices.    Mothers  are  typically  given  their  babies 
at  birth,  because  supposedly  tnere  -8  something  magical  about  the  process  of 
bonding.    Recent  research  by  Michael  Lamb,  Robert  Emde  and  others  suggests 
that  in  the  human  case  there  really  isn't  anything  special  about  the  first  few 
hours  after  blrtn.    In  fact,  mothers  wno  don't  have  contact  with  their  infants 
for  the  first  twelve  hours  are  just  as  good  mothers  as  women  who  do.  Although 
mothers  will  continue  to  be  able  to  hold  their  babies  in  the  delivery  room,  1 
hope,  bonding  will  no  longer  be  the  reason  for  the  practice. 
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Attachment  has  a  similar  theme;  it  too  comes  out  of  the  ethological, 
animal  behavior  framework  and  describes  the  special  relationship  that  a  child 
has  with  the  mother.    In  the  human  esse,  children  are  supposed  to  become 
attached  to  their  mothers  in  the  last  half  of  the  first  year.    At  around  six 
to  twelve  months  most  Infanta  develop  special  preferences  for  particular 
people,  and  usually  one  of  those  people  is  the  Bother.    It  is  s  popular  belief 
that  attachment  to  mother  la  the  emotional  basis  of  later  mental  health;  that 
a  child  could  not  be  a  well-adjusted,  happy  person,  without  s  special 
relationship  or  attachment  to  mother.    Now,  that  concept  has  alao  come  under 
challenge,  not  because  anyone  doubts  that  babies  need  close  relstionshlps  with 
adults,  but  why  does  it  have  to  be  mother?    Yes,  children  do  have  the  special 
feelings  for  otners,  but  is  there  something  that  makes  the  biologicsl  mother 
the  necessary  and  solitary  subject  of  thst  attachment?    The  answer  is  NO.  In 
developments!  psychology,  snd  in  the  area  of  chil>  care,  the  concepts  of 
bonding  and  attachment  have  served  to  define  s  special  responsibility  of 
aotaers  for  their  children  —  assumptions  that  affect  our  attltudea  toward 
child-care  policy. 

A  third  kind  of  assumption  we  seem  to  have  as  a  society  is  that  parents 
sre  responsible  for  their  children.    Generally,  ve  do  not  believe  that 
children  are  the  posseaslons  of  the  society  as  a  whole,    Children  are,  if  you 
will,  owned  by  individual  families.    Thst  ownership  gives  them  responsibility 
for  the  nurture,  care  and  rearing  of  theae  children,  and  makes  us  nervous  aa  a 
socler/  to  interfere  with  fsmily  decisions  about  how  to  rear  children. 
Parents  have  the  privilege  to  sake  decision  sbout  their  children;  they  also 
have  to  take  financial  responsibility  to  support  them.    Aa  you  know,  other 
societies  ion't  trest  children  in  quite  thst  individualistic  fsshlon.  Where 
children's  care  is  subsidized,  families  do  not  have  the  sutonomy  to  make 
individual  decisions  about  their  children.    However,  given  our  assumption  * 
about  individual  parental  responsibility  for  children,  parenta  are  expected  to 
pay  for  tne  care  of  their  own  children.    Tho"»  who  can't  pay  are  labeled  aa 
disabled  or  disadvantaged  families;  there  la  something  wrong  with  them  if  they 
cannot  pay  for  the  services  they  need  for  their  children. 

Education  snd  Child  Care 

For  reasons  that  we  can't  go  into  here,  in  the  early  part  oV  this 
century  ve  did  relieve  the  fsmily  of  the  responsibility  for  the  educstion  of 
children  from  the  age  of  six  to  sixteen.    Our  government  took  on  the  public 
function  of  education  and  nade  it  mandatory.    For  reasons  partially  related  to 
technology  and  industrialisation,  we  decided  that  the  education  of  children 
from  six  to  sixteen  was  the  responsibility  of  the  public  sector  with 
individual  families  still  responsible  tor  the  welfsre  of  their  own  young 
children.    Ve  have  simply  nut  considered  infancy  and  early  childhood  as 
falling  under  that  same  public  responsibility  as  later  education.  Thua, 
rarely  are  child  care  Issues  debated  in  the  same  terms  as  educational  ones. 
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-.ien  ve  think  of  the  care  of  young  children  outside  of  their  families, 
most  ot  us  think  immediately  of  day  care  In  soma  form.    It  is  useful  to  know, 
however,  that  there  have  been  two  atreaas  of  child  care  aervicea  in  this 
country  —  one  respectable  and  one  of  questionable  lineage.    One  la  the 
nursery  school  and  kindergarten  movement,  and  the  other  is  the  day  nursery 
moveaent.    They  have  very  different  roots. 

The  roots  of  the  day  care  movement  are  associated  with  welfare  and 
reform,  wit.i  Inadequate  families,  poverty  and  immigranta  —  tainted  origins. 
Nursery  schools  and  kindergarten,  on  the  other  hand,  were  very  much  a 
middle-class  moveaent,  which  resulted  from  the  educated  wooan.    The  educated 
mother  was  Teddy  Rooaevelfa  and  G.  Stanley  Hall's  idesl  woman.    Thia  waa  the 
mot.ier  who  went  to  college  in  order  to  learn  to  be  a  better  mother.  Rooaevelt 
made  a  wonderful  speech  at  the  1909  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth  stating  that  it  is  the  woman's  hand  that  rocfcs  the  cradle,  and  there  la 
no  oore  important  role  in  society  for  educsted  women  than  to  tfesr  the  next 
generation.    They  are  the  hope  for  the  future  and  the  atrength  of  the 
country.    The  ideal  of  the  educated  mother  encouraged  woman  to  move  outalde  of 
their  immediate  families  and  form  preschools  in  which  they  would  educate  th« 
future  generation;  they  themselves  started  nuarsery  achools  and 
kindergartena.    That  was  very  much  sn  untainted  movement  since  it  was  an 
extension  of  the  ideala  of  the  middle-class  family. 

In  contrast,  day  nurseries,  which  evolved  into  the  dsy-csre  centers 
that  we  know  today,  have  an  hiatorical  aaaoclatlon  with  poverty  and  working 
mothers  —  a  less  acceptable  origin.    The  first  day  care  centers  were  founded 
In  the  1840  s  in  Boston  for  the  widows  and  working  wlvea  of  aeamen,  who  were 
then  as  now  a  disadvantaged  group.    Then,  the  settlement  houses  that  took  in 
immigrant  children  started  day  nurseries,  aince  immigrant  mothers  had  to  work, 
and  their  children  were  growing  up  in  the  atreeta.    Good  reformera  like  Jane 
Adams  and  the  Hull  House  folks  started  nurseries  for  the  children  who  needed 
carr  and  supervision.    This  history  led  to  working  mothers  being  characterired 
as  s  very  disadvantaged  group. 

ihc  middxe-class  mother  didn't  have  to  work,  so  she  arranged  part  of 
the  child's  day  to  te  j^cnt  at  a  nursery  school  setting  for  the 
child's  benefit,  not  so  that  she  cojld  participate  m  the  i*bor  force.  Day 
nurseries  were  associated  with  immigrants,  the  working  clsss  snd  the 
disalvartajed,  and  they  were  established  to  help  provide  aupplementary  care 
when  mothers  had  to  work.    So  our  history  of  day  care  in  thia  country  la  one 
in  which  the  welfare  system  Is  implicated,  not  the  educational  ayatem. 

Working  Mothers 

Whe.i  women  havu  been  needed  in  the  labor  force,  aa  in  World  War  II,  or 
when  jobs  were  needed  for  unemployed  teachers,  as  in  the  Depreaaion,  the 
Peieral  Governae.it  did  support  day  care  to  a  large  extent.    In  1943  we  had 
400,000  children  in  federally  subsidized  and  sponaored  day-care  v«nters  at 
every  kind  of  sire,  from  shipyards  to  ammunition  factories.    Day-care  became 
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necessary  when  women  went  Co  work  because  something  had  to  be  done  with  these 
little  children  who  were  growing-u?  in  the  streets.    At  the  *r*  of  World 
Vs;  II  the  Federal  Government  sbandoned  its  commitment  to  dsy-csre  centers  sad 
withdrew  all  funds.    Only  two  locations  in  the  country,  California  and  New 
York  City,  decided  to  keep  their  dsy-csre  canters.    The  State  of  Calif orals 
had  a  long-time  commitment  to  day-care  centers,  and  the  centera  that  were 
formed  during  World  War  11  are  still  in  operation.    Even  though  the  State  of 
New  York  abandoned  support  of  day-care,  New  York  City  continues  to  subsidize 
day-care.    Every  other  State  abandoned  the  effort. 

Tne  political  tension  between  women's  participation  in  the  labor  force 
and  responsibility  for  csrlng  for  children  is  played  out  in  many  forms,  of 
wnicn  day-care  is  only  one.    Therefore,  in  the  political  arena  the  child-care 
debates  are  affected  by  the  same  issues  that  affect  many  other  policies  having 
to  do  with  women  and  families. 

In  1982,  married  women  with  husbands  present,  snd  children  under  three 
years  of  age,  were  working  at  rate  of  A3.5Z;  these  are  people  who  you  think 
wocld  be  least  likely  to  participate  in  the  labor  force.    About  half  of  those 
women  are  working  part-time;  they  are  not  sll  full-time  employees. 
Nevertheless,  aoout  ->ne  in  every  two  mothers  of  preschool  children  is  In  the 
labor  force.    Although  the  participation  of  single,  sepsrated  and  divorced 
women  is  a  little  nigher  —  53. 5Z  rather  than  43. 51  —  mothers  with  working 
husbands  are  also  working  in  great  numbers  because  their  families  need  tha 
money.    They  are  not  working  primarily  for  self-fulfillment.  About 
three-quarters  of  the  women  who  have  been  interviewed  in  different  studies  say 
they  arc  In  t.ie  laboi  force  because  the  family  would  be  significantly  less 
able  to  provide  for  its  members  if  they  were  not  working  outside  tha  home. 
Tnls  represents  an  enormous  and  steady  change  in  the  employment  of  women  since 
World  War  11.    The  projections  are  that  about  three-quarters  of  the  women  with1 
children  under  six  are  going  to  be  in  the  labor  force  by  1986. 

Inadequate  Child  Care 

Neltaer  the  children  nor  the  critical  shortage  of  quality  day  care. in 
this  country  is  going  to  go  away.    We  sll  know  thst  there  are  not  enough 
day-care  spaces  of  any  quality,  never  mind  day-csre  spaces  of  adequate 
quality.    There  are  about  8  million  preschool  children  whose  mothers  now 
work.    We  nave  about  2  million  day-care  places  in  licensed  centers.  The 
remaining  6  million  children  are  cared  for  in  their  own  and  others*  homes. 
Host  day-care  homes  are  of  passable  quality  but  some  are  definitely  not*  In 
addition  experts  estimate  that  about  one  million  preschool  children  sre  alone, 
without  adult  supervision,  for  some  part  of  the  day  when  their  parents  sre^ 
working.    It's  a  fairly  startling  fact  that  more  than  a  million  children,  five 
and  under,  are  unsupervised  at  least  part  of  the  time. 

The  major  problem  of  inadequate  day-care  facilities  is  that  many 
parents  can't  afforJ  to  pay.    Gary  Vlnjette  did  an  analysis  of  the  economics 
of  day  care  In  1981  and  pointed  out  that  for  a  family  at  the  poverty  line  to 
pa/  fully  for  two  children  in  day-care  would  require  about  60%  of  their 
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incoae.    Now,  a  family  cannot  pay  60X  of  their  incoae  in  order  to  have  care 
for  tneir  children,  becauae  there  is  not  enough  aoney  left  for  food  or  for  a 
place  to  live.    In  contrast,  a  alddle-lncoae  faaily  making  130,000  a  year 
with  two  preschool  cnlldren  would  pay  only  13X  of  their  incoae,  which  ia  ' 
substantial,  but  tolerable.    Both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  day-ca?e 
facilities  are  victim  to  economics.    Hy  expertise  is  not  on  che  economic  of 
day-care,  but  rather  on  che  qualicies  of  day-care  environments  chac  natter  co 
cnlldren. 


I  aa,  cnerefore,  going  co  focus  che  reac  of  my  calk  on  children'a  needa 
and  how  chey  can  survive  child  care. 

Preschool  Child  Care 

Based  on  cne  informadon  wc  hsve  abouC  child  development  we  know  well 
whac  children  under  che  age  of  chree  and  chose  from  chree  co  five  need  in 
terns  of  reasonably  adducing  care.    Around  che  world,  children  chrive  in 
regimes  chac  meeC  che  social  and  incelleccual  needa  for  developmental  growCh. 
Children  -mder  chree  need  close  adulc  inceracclon,  on  a  ona-co-ona  basla,  snd 
are  noc  very  responsive  Co  che  presence  0f  peers.    We  ere  calking  abouC 
infancy,  one  and  cwo-yeara-olia.    Th«ir  care  la  excremely  expensive  co  provide 
since  one  sdulc  csn  realiacically  only  care  for  chree  Co  four  infaaca.  Hoik 
many  diapers  and  bocclea  can  one  carecakar  really  manage,  never  mini  being 
able  co  calk  wich  che  bablea,  carry  chem  around,  play  games  and  laugh  wich 
chem?    Wich  coddlera,  children  who  are  now  mobile  and  beginning  co  calk 
groups  of  four  Co  six  are  manageable,  alchough  chac  may  be  pushing  che  iimica 

h!,fion°n?  adul51can  d0'    So!  w         CalklQ8  abouC  che  kind  of  care  which  i. 
besc  done  in  small  groups  where  individual  infanca  and  coddlera  gee  a  loc  of 
personal  attencion  from  familiar  people,  in  seccinga  which  are  familiar. 

Whac  seems  clear  now  for  preschoolers,  children  chree  Co  five  yeara 
old,  is  coat  chey  do  gee  somechlng  0uC  of  being  in  larger  groups  and  having  a 
scruccured  educacional  pr0gra.  for  pare  of  che  day,    Theae  are  che  same  agfa 
of  cnlldren  who  go  co  nursei-y  school.    We  have  been  sending  chem  Co  nursery 
school  since  che  l^O's  snd  everybody  chinks  chac'a  a  nice  ching  co  do  Well 
a  Jay-care  environment  can  include  whac  a  good  nur.ery  haa  for  children  over  ' 

uAV  T  C  lnclude  *  "ruccured  program  all  day  long  becauae  chese 
children  need  reiC  and  some  free  cime,  buC  a  good  pare  of  the  day  can  be 
scruccured  for  chem,  co  cheir  benefic. 

Research  on  Day-Care 

We  have  cwo  rounds  ->f  research  on  day-care  in  che  Use  cwency  yeara, 
snd  I  choughc  I  would  briefly  summarize  che  questions  and  che  findinga.  The 
firsc  round  of  reaearch  came  ouc  of  che  alarm  sounded  in  ths  1950a  and  60a 
chac  women  were  going  co  work  and  a  concern  for  what  would  happen  co  cheir 
children.    The  quescion  c*ac  was  repescedly  aaked  *aa,  la  day-care  bad  for 
children?    Many  were  looking  for  che  social  and  emoclonal  damage  Co  children 
who  were  separated  from  cneir  mochera.    Concrasca  were  drawn  between 
impersonal,  inscicucional  care  and  loviug  care  wich  mocher,  who  baked  cooklea 
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tad  played  educstionsl  garnet  with  her  children.    It  wtt  sllaged  chic  Bother t 
spend  a  lot  of  time  with  tnelr  children  In  educationally  beneficial 
activities    Actually  they  don't.    In  fact,  from  ttudlet  tt  the  Unlvertlty  of 
Michigan  we  know  tnat  the  average  aother,  at  hoae  with  her  pretchool  child, 
tpendt  about  20  alnufs  wttchlng  celevlslon  with  the  child  in  the  rooa,  13 
alnutet  esc log  with  the  child  tlttlng  there  tnd  lest  thtn  10  alnutet  t  day 
actually  doing  toaethlng  educatlontl  with  the  child. 

Interestingly,  it  was  also  found  that  working  mothers  spe.id  just  as 
auch  tiae  in  direct  interaction  with  their  children  when  they  cobs  hoae  froa 
work,  as  do  aothers  vao  are  hoae  all  day,  becsuse  working  aochers  sec  aside 
clae  to  spend  with  their  children.    However,  aothers  who  are  hoae  a     day  have 
aany  otner  responsibilities,  In  and  oucstde  of  cho  household,  snd  chey  don'c 
spend  any  aore  cine  in  one-co-one  lncaracclon  wlch  chelr  young  children.  So 
cnere  are  enree  aychs:    (1)    chac  aochers  who  are  hoae  spend  a  loc  of  clae 
wlch  chelr  children  in  beneficial  waya,    (2)    chac  aochers  who  are  working 
deprive  chelr  cnildren  of  auch  benef les,  and    (3)    chac  a  day-care  cencer  or 
hoae  cannoc  be  a  subsclcuce  for  aocher's  care.    Afcer  20  years  of  research  on 
home  versus  day-care,  wc  have  found  no  reliable  differences  becween  children 
in  quality  day-care  and  chose  ac  hoae  wlch  aochers. 

ThaC  line  of  research  has  evolved  inco  a  different  sec  of  quesclons, 
which  have  been  che  focus  In  che  sevencies  and  are  scill  Che  focus  in  Che 
el£hcles.    Soae  of  che  quesclona  are,  whac  nre  che  qualities  of  day-care 
envlronmencs  chac  are  good  for  children?    Now  chac  we  have  accepced  chac  chere 
will  be  a  day-csre,  che  focus  Is  on  whac  kind  of  day-cara  ahould  chare  be? 
The  Federal  Govemaenc  sponsored  Cwo  Urge,  naclonsl  day-care  sucdles.  The 
naclonai  scudy  on  centers  looked  ac  63  cancers  and  focused  on  how  well  che 
children  in  chose  cencers  were  funccionlng.    The  reiulcs  showed  chac  che 
adulc-child  racios  made  a  difference.    For  example,  if  yoi;  had  coo  aany 
children  per  adulc  good  chings  didn'c  happen;  if  you  had  fewer  children  beccer 
Cnln3&  happened.    Group  size  becaae  an  laporcanc  issue.    If  you  have  cen 
coddle rs  and  cwo  carecakera,  you  could  arrange  chbse  children  inco  one  group 
wich  cwo  carecakera,  and  che  racio  is  scill  five  children  Co  one  adulc,  or 
your  could  separate  chea  inco  aore  faaily-llke  groups  where  one  carecaker  is 
consiscendy  responsible  for  five  children  and  che  ocher  carecaker  for  che 
other  five  children.    Ic  Curns  ouc  chac  che  laccer  arrangeaenc  of  saaller 
groupa  works  better  for  youn*  children.    When  you  have  Cwo  carecakera  cogecher 
chey  cend  co  Inceracc  wich  each  ocher  aore  Chan  wich  che  children,  and  no  one 
Is  totally  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  any  one  child. 

The  aecond  study  on  day-care  hoaes  conflraed  the  results  of  the  center 
study.    In  adiitlon,  licensed  day-care  hoaes  were  found  to  be  generally 
superior  to  unlicensed  hoaes.    The  beat  hoaes  were  those  sponsored  or 
supervised  by  a  community  agency,    tfetworkt  of  day-care  hornet  provide  support, 
information,  resources,  and  even  vacations  for  over-worked  day  caregivers. 
Hoaes  in  aucn  networks  were  better,  on  average,  than  any  others. 
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I  have  been  involved  in  three  different  studies  on  day-care  snd  I  think 
that  you  will  find  tnem  of  interest.    I  have  been  a  consultant  for  the  past 
six  years  with  the  Bermuda  Government  (Bermuda  ig_  a  nice  place  to  do 
research).    We  have  been  evaluating  their  day-care  aituation  because  in 
Bermuda  most  mothers  work  from  the  time  the  children  sre  very  small.    In  the 
first  year  of  the  child's  life,  75X  of  the  mothers  hsve  gone  bsck  to  work,  so 
the  majority  ^  Bermudian  children  have  non-maternal  care.    By  the  age  of  two. 
90Z  have  non-maternal  care,  and  by  three  every  child  ia  in  now-maternal  care. 

We  have  done  three  studies  in  Bermuds;  one  evsluating  the  differences 
in  environments  in  nine  centers,  which  tskes  into  sccount  sll  of  the 
infant-care  centers  on  the  island.    Eaaentially,  we  studied  sll  nine  centers 
which  included  about  200  infants  and  toddlers.    We  messured  differences  in  the 
amount  of  adult-child  interaction,  physical  environment  and  the  atructure  of 
activities,    in  Jooking  at  the  broad  spectrum  of  experiences  that  children 
have  in  these  centers,  the  good  things  are  correlsted.    Forexample,  those 
centers  that  have  good  physical  facilities  also  provide  good  mesls.    They  slso 
have  smaller  groups  of  children  and  better  educational  programs.    All  theae 
tnin^a  do  make  a  difference  in  how  well  the  children  are  developing.    Even  if 
you  take  into  account  differencea  in  the  children's  families  and  home 
environments,  those  in  high  quslity  care  had  better  intellectual,  language, 
personal,  and  social  development  than  children  from  comparable  families  in 
lower  quality  centers.    The  good  centers  had  good  effects  and  the  inferior 
centers  were  not  doing  much  for  children. 

The  second  study  looked  at  naturally-occurring  differences  between 
day— are  centera,  day-care  homes,  the  sitter  at  horns,  and  having  mothers  at 
hooe  during  the  first  two  years  of  life.    We  compared  the  development  of 
children  in  theae  different  settings  and,  again,  addressed  the  concern  of 
faniiy  background  differences.    We  found  that  there  appeared  to  be  no 
difference  at  all  among  groups  >r"  children  who  were  at  home  with  mother  or 
another  relative,  in  day-care  homes  with  several  other  children,  or  with  a 
sitter  at  home.    Those  three  groups  of  children  were  indistinguishable,  snd 
they  were  doing  fine.    Children  under  two  years  of  age. end  who  were  in  sn 
average  center  environment  were  not  doing  so  well.    These  are  centers  where 
the  child-adulr  ratio  ia  approximately  eight  to  one,  which  'represents  too  many 
babies  with  one  adult  and  not  enough  stimulation  or  toys  in  front  of  them  to 
hold  their  interest.    In  other  words,  for  average  and  below  average  centera, 
the  babies  or  very  young  children  were  not  doing  too  well. 

The  results  for  older  preschool  children  were  different.    Three-  and 
four-year  olds  in  tha  average  centers  were  developing  better  skills  than 
children  from  comparable  families  in  day-care  homes  or    .*eit  own  homes.  The 
children  who  are  home  with  the  sitter,  or  are  in  a  da>  jsre  home  have  fewer 
educational  opportunities  and  less  instruction,  on  the  sversge,  than  children 
in  the  centers,  all  of  which  have  some  sort  of  preschool  program,    children  in 
homes  do  not  necessarily  have  children  the  same  age  to  play  with.    So  from 
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three  Co  five,  children  who  ere  la  centers  ere  doing  better  then  those  who  ere 
not  in  a  group  program.    This  makes  sense  from  a  developmental  viewpoint  In 
terms  of  what  a  child  needs.    Those  under  three  have  a  different  set  of  needs 
from  those  over  three  years.    The  care  typically  provided  In  the  centers  was 
not  entirely  suitable  for  very  young  children  but  much  more  appropriate  for 
older  children. 

The  third  study  was  a  retrospective  study;  we  looked  at  the 
eight-year-olds  on  the  island.    We  examined  teacher  ratings,  peer  ratings,  and 
various  test  scores  to  determine  their  level  of  development  and  adjustment* 
With  thbt  data  at  hand  we  Interviewed  their  famlller  to  see  what  kind  of 
day-care  history  they  nad.    A<;aln,  we  found  that  the  children  who  had  been  In 
center  care  with  larger  groups  before  two  years  of  age  were  not  doing  as  well 
as  the  cnlldren  w.io  had  been  at  none  or  In  a  day-care  home. 

Therefore,  the  accumulating  evidence  saya  that  the  quality  of  care  for 
preschool  children  Is  Important  to  their  development;  that  appropriate  care 
for  children  under  three  and  over  three  Is  different;  and  that  there  are  some 
loit£-range  Implications  for  their  functioning  In  school  which  we  should  be 
concerned  with. 

We  need  to  do  something  to  see  that  children  have  good  care,  and  we 
cannot  expect  the  parents  to  provide  all  of  this  care  themselves.    The  issue 
Is  not  whether  mom  and  dad  provide  the  care;  it  is  the  kind  of  care  that 
matters.    We  see  no  evidence  that  It  has  to  be  a  biological  parent  who  takes 
care  of  the  cnlldren.    Children  thrive  in  good  care,  and  it  doesn't  seem  to 
matter  who  they  are  with. 

Day-Care  as  Intervention 

Tnere  has  been  a  new  set  of  studies  on  day-care  intervention  that  are 
very  interesting.    Craig  Ramey  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  provided 
full-tine  day  care  for  children  from  disadvantaged  hornet  with  low  incomes. 
The  parents  were  poorly  educated,  many  had  low  I.Q.s.    Ramey  provided 
developmentally-enriched  day-care  from  early  infancy  to  their  entrance  into 
public  school.    As  expected,  by  the  time  these  children  reached  elementary 
school  they  were  muca  better  off  than  a  comparison  group  of  children  who  were 
reared  in  their  own  homes.    That  is  an  example  of  how  developmentally 
structured  day-care  worked  as  an  intervention  with  children  of  disadvantaged 
families.    The  North  Carolina  project  lo  not  going  to  become  another  Milwaukee 
project,  which  fell  into  disrepute;  this  research  has  been  going  on  for  about 
ten  years  now.    The  children  are  now  in  school  and  instead  of  having  average 
l.Q.  scores  of  around  80,  which  would  be  typical  of  the  children  from  this 
sample,  these  children  are  functioning  with  l.Q.  scores  of  over  100.  They 
seem  to  be  adapting  well  to  school;  however,  that  may  not  necessarily  be 
sustained,  unless  there  is  something  sustaining  in  the  children's 
environment.    What  It  docs  show  is  that  this  kind  of  early  intervention  will 
pay  off  by  at  least  helping  children  to  enter  school  in  reasonably  good  shape. 
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I       1?  °  006  alterna"»e  that  has  been  proposed  on 

ifZTI  V  ,Recen"y  the"  h"e         proposals  on  maternity  and  paternity  lesve 
w«.e«  Infants  are  bor...  so  that  -other,  or  father,  can  stay  home  to  take  care 
of  them     We  have  noted  than  Infant  care  1.  by  far  -.re  expensive  to  prov'de 

It  Zst  V*     "  !°         ?£      adult'S  tlae  lnv"ted  *«  •  Infsnt 
It  -lght  be  -ore  cost  eflectlve  to  pay  women  to  stsy  ho-e  for  s  year  to  take 
care  of  a.  Infant,  rather  than  having  to  purchase  child  care  elsewhere!  or 

M "Le^il"  J?  V"  "blv-lent  t0  alt.rn.tlv.  because  U "ounos  .. 
If  that  1.  the  only  option  tnat  would  be  afforded.    I  would  rather  ... 


m      saw*.**.  w«  anuiaeu*     i.  would  rather  a+m  ann. 

°™  °^  »"Pead  P""  t0  J""0'8  etther  C°  "  h°~  or  to  pur  ha     ch Ud 

!«*  W"lch?Ver „tne?  And.  In  that  case  we  would  be  subsidizing 

child  care  In  the  first  ye.r  of  life,  whoever  provide.  It.  Women  should  have 
tne  option  to  stay  home  or  not;  fathers  should  have  the  choice  a,  Jell  * 

I  would  also  like  to  discuss  subsldlred  ear.  for  children  st  the 
workplace.   For  a  while  It  looked  .,  If  th.  e-ployer.  might  became  Crested 
in  providing  their  employee,  -1th  some  for.  of  child  c.r.  that  "« "£ 

lout .1.2   "^eif        W°rk'      *     'l0th0"  WOuW  «»tro1  °v«  "  «o 

eh!J   ^  COnV"n-  r  thM-    Ihey  couU  *  »»  th.  chlld-csre 

board  that  set  up  and  ran  that  o       iz.tlon  because  this  would  be  one  of  the 

Z'lZl  l  bene!1r-  *?U  C°Uld  ^  "  ln"™«""«  form  of  -atelna?  car.  snd 
H  Titi  b\wor*ed  °Ut  ln  the  »«"  of  »"  Possible  worlds.    Th,  .oth.r.  ,.;„" 

Many  ways  have  been  suggested  to  1-prove  child  care  -  policies  thst 
would  be  -ore  systematic  and  eflectlve  >.han  what  we  are  doing  now     There  sr. 

£   «.  far'    o.UeT  T'  "h°"  d"Uy  "«  -P»«  "»  c«.  sxcuatlo 

that  are  far  from  Ideal.    Do  we  not  have  a  responsibility  to  set  some 

.tan  srds  for  adequate  child  care?    Do  we  not  have  a  responsibility^  do 

something  .bout  the  quallf lc.tlon,  of  those  providers?    I  am  not  her.  toa.v  to 

record  legislation/ however;  the  Fed.r.l  Government  .....  extremely 

?or  rti^T  ab°Ut  r"tina  y  deflnlte  •»»  dev.lopm.nt.lly  spproprlat.  st.ndsrds 

for  child  care.    I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  addre.sln,  this  distinguished 

InTH  tit     ri  T  1Ue  t0  "Mr  Wh"  y°Ur  COn«rn',        ""'he  subj.ct  of 
cnnd  care.    Thank  you. 

Q:         Jere  there  any  public  policy  lapllcstlons  In  your  Bermuds  studies? 

t\,  \n  Ber,U<U  *"  "  "Ml  •"««««;  since' It  1.  so  .mail  I  can 

W  U  .  JZL:lta£\'?PU  Wh°  ■4k"  the  P°UC1"  «nd  -P—  'he  money. 

It  Is  a  microcosm  which  Is  autonomous;  It  Is  s  British  colony  but  It  bandies 
Its  own  Internal  affairs.  ,„d  nas  Its  own  parliament  snd  budget! 
Approximately  a  year  ago  we  gave  them  our  report  of  the  dsy-csre  studies 
What  tney  did  Immediately,  with  some  help  from  us.  „.  to  let  up  training 
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programs  for  child  care-givers  because,  even  where  they  had  adequate  numbers 
of  staff,  the  staff  wasn't  using  its  time  in  beneficial  ways  for  the 
children.    They  were  not  very  well  educated  and  they  did  not  understand  that 
interacting  with  young  children  was  important*    They  know  that  you  wipe  them 
after  they  finish  eating,  but  they  didn't  talk  to  them  about  what  they  were 
eating.    You  have  to  give  children  meaning,    rfe  felt  that  training  was  a  good 
basic  first  step. 

In  the  Bermuda  College  they  set-up  a  three-course  training  program 
which  awarded  a  nursery  certificate  upon  completion.    Nursery  directors  were 
told  that  they  were  to  release  their  staff  to  attend  the  courses,  and  that 
they  should  expect  their  staff  to  rotate  through  these  nursery  training 
programs.    In  the  future  a  certificate  would  be  mandatory  for  day-care  workers 
in  these  centers.    That  is  one  way  in  which  you  get  more  informed  and  better 
educated  nursery  workers.    The  second  thing  was.  they  had  been  considering 
legislating  requirements  regarding  day-care  center  and  the  staff-child  ratios; 
however,  they  hadn't  gotten  around  to  implementing  that.    They  did  institute  a 
requirement  that  there  will  be  no  mere  than  four  babies  under  a  year,  and  six 
babies  between  one  and  two  per  care-taker.    How  they  have  only  one, 
high-quality  government  day-care  center,  but  may  establish  more. 

rfe  have  been  lobbying  for  two  separate  government  actions.    One  is  we 
think  that  they  can  use  another  infant  day-cure  center,  a  good  one  sponsored 
by  tne  government;  aad  we  also  want  them  to  develop  a  network  of  day  care  home 
providers  and  to  set-up  a  system  of  supports.    I  should  mention  that  The 
National  Day  Care  Home  Study  examined  hundreds  of  homes  in  different  locations 
in  ttiis  country.    They  looked  at  three  different  kinds  of  homes:  supervised 
and  sponsored  homes,  licensed  and  unlicensed  homes. 

In  the  U.S  the  unlicensed  homes  are  unregulated;  the  lady  down  the 
street  takes  in  xids  from  the  neighborhood  and  no  one  is  the  wiser.    We  really 
have  very  little  idea  about  what's  going  on  there.    The  National  Day  Care  Home 
Studies  included  some  of  them  and  found  that  on  the  average  tjiey  were  pot  bad 
folks.    This  is  where  there  is  the  highest  possibility  for  abuse  because  there 
is  no  contact  with  these  people.    Tne  licensed  home  has  an  approved  physical 
environment  and  very  little  else,  but  who  knows  since  th,ey  ere  not 
supervised.    After  tne  licensing  occurs  there  may  be  a  visit  once  a  year,,  at 
best.    The  supervised  and  sponsored  homes  are  those  that  belong  to  a  network, 
and  tnese  aave  been  growing  around  the  country  where  day-care  mothers  have  a 
connection  with  some  community  agency  or  child  care  center,  which  provides 
relief  time  for  tne  day-care  mother  if  she  is  sick.    They  can  help  to  provide 
a  substitute  day-care  mother,  furniah  educational  materiala,  toys  and  guidance 
od  wnat  to  do  with  vhe  children  who  may  have  potential  problems.    They  alao 
provide  moral  support  for  day-care  mothers  who  are  somewhat  iaolated  from  the 
rest  of  tne  world.    These  centers  with  ttuir  satellite  homes  provide  a  network 
for  feeling  that  one  is  part  of  a  larger,  socially  important  scheme.  Bermuda 
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could  develop  a  similar  ays  tern;  there  it  a  model  and  plenty  of  work  to  go 
along  with  it.    One  cou'ui  get  into  an  organization  which  also  provide*  for 
career  advancement;  viU  can  go  from  being  a  day-cara  provider,  to  being  a 
supervisor  and  an  educator.    This  kind  of  organisation  hold*  child  care 
together;  it  doesn't  remove  it  from  home,  but  helps  to  conaolidete  it  in  many 
beneficial  ways. 

Q:        I  am  curious  *bout  middle-income  or  upper-income  families  who  want  to 
use  day  care,  would  they  be  eligible? 

A:         Wny  couldn't  it  be  an  employment  compensation,  a  generally  available 
condition  of  employment?    I  would  not  like  to  see  child  care  stigmatized  as 
being  available  only  to  those  who  cannot  possible  afford  child  care.    In  one 
group  surveyed,  more  than  half  the  women  responded  that  they  would  be  willing 
to  be  employed,  but  that  they  couldn't  possibly  afford  child  care.  However, 
they  could  not  make  enough  and  they  are  not  educated  enough  to  gst  the  kind  of 
job  where  they  could  possibly  go  out  and  work  and  pay  for  child  care.    So  they 
can  t  go  to  work  unless  the  care  is  subsidized.    The  women* s  rights  group, 
tnat  is  largely  middle-class,  has  fought  for  a  tax  relief  and  we  middle-class 
folks  got  a  tax  credit  for  child-care  expenses,  which  takes  care  of  some  of 
our  concerns. 

Q:  What  factors  do  you  think  contribute  to  the  differences  in  the  child  " 
care  centers? 

A:         I  would  like  to  point  out  that  eight  our.  of  the  nine  centers  (in 
Bermuda)  are  proprietory  centers;  that  is,  the  directors  are  making  their 
living  out  of  these  center*.    Care  for  children  under  two  years  is  probably  a 
losing  proposition  for  centers.    However,  in  the  centers  caring  for  the 
children  wio  are  two  and  up,  one  could  make  a  living.    Proprietory  centers  are 
continually  cropping  up  in  this  country.    Thara  ars  two  large  franchises  who 
have  hundreds  of  centers  across  the  country,  which  may  sound  lfke  Kentucky 
Fried  Children.    However,  Bermuda  is  physically  a  long  and  thin  island;  lf  you 
live  and  work  here,  you  don1*  take  your  kids  over  there.    People  use 
facilities  which  are  at  a  convenient  distance  from  home  and  work.    As  a  result 
of  a  lack  of  choice  in  centers,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  tolerance  among 
parents  and  also  a  lot  of  ignorance.    Parenta  don't  know  what  is  going  on  in 
the  centers  and  they  are  not  encouraged  to  find  out.    They  leave  their 
children  at  the  door  and  they  pick  them  up  there;  most  of  the  "arenta  have 
never  been  inside  the  building.    Also,  the  directors  at  these  canters  have 
different  ideas  or  philosophies  about  what  they  are  doing.    Some  of  them 
emphasize  safety  and  i  od  food  for  the  children,  which  means  that  you  don't 
have  much  responsibility  apart  from  taking  care  of  the  child's  physical 
wellbelng;  you  make  sure  that  they  don't  have  dirty  diapers,  that  knees  are 
not  skinned,  and  that  they  get  good  nutritious  meals.    Whereas  others  have  a 
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sore  educational  philosophy.    The  daycare  workers  also  differ  greatly  In  the 
various  centers.    In  one  of  the  centers  they  hired  the  cheapest  possible  help 
they  could  get;  people  who  were  rejected  as  hotel  maids  were  hired  to  take 
care  of  the  children.    Other  centers  cared  about  the  recruitment  of  an 
adequately  experienced  staff,  very  seldom  were  they  trained,  and  they  were  not 
highly  educated  people.    However,  they  chose  people  who  had  good  experience 
and  were  truly  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  young  children.    The  centers  did 
charge  different  fees.    The  fee  In  1982  went  from  (25  to  $35  a  week  per  child, 
which  Is  not  expensive,  however,  some  of  them  had  80  to  90  children  and  ochers 
had  ISO  children  enrolled.    We  didn't  get  into  the  economic  aspect  very 
closely,  however,  it  was  apparent  that  some  of  the  centers  had  more  money  to 
spend  on  staff  and  programs. 

Q:  Do  you  think  that  you  could  isolate  the  good  characteristics  to  come  up 
with  a  set  of  standards  for  the  centers? 

A:         Yes,  I  think  that  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  good  urogram 
certainly  can  be  put  into  standards;  whlcn  Include  a  fine  physical 
environment »  and  the  quality  of  care  for  children  of  different  ages.  Through 
these  you  can  set  goals  for  an  organized  system  by  which  support  and  training 
are  given  to  Jay-care  providers. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Beverly  Roberson  Jackson  Ed.,  D.,  Director,  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Welfare,  General  Board  of  Church  and  Society,  the  United 
Methodist  Church 

Improving  Child  Care  Services:   What  Can  Be  Done? 


The  United  Methodist  Church  has  issued  a  policy 
statement  on  dependent  care.  This  was  accomplished  at 
the  1984  General  Conference  of  representatives  of  the 
9.5  million  membti  church.  The  statement  urges  chur- 
ches to  continue  their  outreach  and  th<iir  responsive- 
ness to  families  of  young  children  and  families  with 
members  who  require  extended  special  care,  such  as 
those  with  handicapoing  conditions  or  the  frail  and 
elderly.  Church  members  are  encouraged  to  speak  up  and 
work  toward  equitable  public  policies  that  lead  to 
providing  support  for  families  in  these  times  of  need. 

It  states:        It  becomes  the  obligation  of  churches 
to  urge  and  promote  coherent,  inclu- 
sive, andequitabie  policies  that  af- 
fect families,  who  at  some  time  or 
another,  rely  on  formal  and  informal 
support  systems  relative  to  the  care  of 
children  the  elderly,  or  persons  with 
handicapping  conditions. 

As  it  approaches  public  advocacy  for 
dependent  care,  the  church  must  be 
guided  by  the  variety  of  forms  of  its 
ministry.   The  church  must  acknowledge 
the  importance  and  implement  the  provi- 
sion of  affordable  and  high  quality 
family  support  systems  that  are  equita- 
bly distributed  to  those  who  need  them. 

One  of  the  tangible  ways  churches  in  this  country 

have  responded  to  needs  of  families  has  been  by 

becoming  a  major  provider  of  child  care  facilities  and 

Th.  UnH*  M*hod*  ^  .  ,00  U^M  Av*n*.  „.«.  .  W.^^  O.C.  2C0OMM4  .  (202, 4tMtOO 
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programs.    In  most  cases  churcnes  have  begun  c  J 
care  programs  in  response  to  the  human  needs  n,  sst 
in   their  community,   thus  99%  of  Church   housed  and/or 
•operated  programs  are  open  to  all  who  wish  to  partici- 
pate and  the  programs  are  secular  in  their  curriculum. 
(Based  on   responses   to  a  survey  reported   in  When 
Churches  Mind  the  Children  by  Eileen  Lindner,   Mary  0. 
Mattis   and  June  Rogers.     The  High/Scope  Pn-ss  1983. 
In   addition  to  the  advantages  of  space,    location  and 
tax  exempt  status  is  the  fact  that  churches  are  often 
"very  generous    landlords  often  charging  nothing,  -ind 
seldom  charging   full   market  rates  for  the  use  of 
church  property  and  a  variety  of  services"  (Page  67, 
When  Churches  Mind  thr  Children.     Thus,  churches 
continue  to  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
availability  and  affordability  of  child  care  across 
the  country. 

UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH  VS  KINNEY 

Recently,  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  forged  an 
ominous  precedent  by  denying  a  church  a  property  tax 
exemption  on  a  building  it  owned  because  part  of  its 
space  was  used  as  a  child  day  care  facility.  The  case, 
Summitt  United  Methodist  Church  vs  Kinney,  (7  Ohio  St. 
3rd.  43),  points  out  a  dangerous  attitude  toward  ;he 
provision  of  child  care,  and  a  common  misunderstar  ling 
about  the  ministry  of  the  church. 

In  that  case  a  local  church  sought  a  tax  e>  >mp- 
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tion  on  the  educational  wing  of       parish  center.  The 
educational  wing  housing  the  church's  administrative 
and  pastor's  offices,  was  used  for  church  school  on 
Sundays,  and  as  a  day  care  center  on  week  days.  The 
day  care  center  was  operated  by  Ohio  State  University 
which  charged  fees  on  a  sliding  scale  to  the  families 
that  used  it.   The  University  paid  the  church  rent  of 
about  $775  per  month  plus  utilities. 

The  governing  regulation  (R-C.  5709.07)  allows  an 
exemption    only    when    the   "...house    [is]  used 

exclusively  for  public  worship  "  The  court  denied 

that  day  care  centers  could  be  construed  as  public 
worship  —  all  the  while  acknowledging  that  other 
religious  buildings  were  used,  within  the  exemption, 
for  girl  scouts,  retreats,  bingo  and  therefore  the 
building's  use  was  not  primarily  religious  in  nature. 
The  court  has  defined,  along  strictly  secular  lines, 
the  boundaries  of  religious  activity  and  the  public 
services  a  church  may  consider  as  part  of  its  services 
— ■  and  has  excluded  care  for  children  as  a  legitimate 
function  of  organized  religion. 

The  same  regulation  den*es  an  exemption  to  pro- 
perty "leased  or  otherwise  used  with  a  view  to  pro- 
fit," and  the  court  cites  the  receipt  of  rent  on  the 
L'se  of  the  building  as  father  substantiction  of  the 
fact  that  the  property  does  rot  qualify  for  a  tax 
exemption.  But  there  is  no  evidence  the  rent  received 
constitutes   a  profit  or  that  it  even  covers  the  cost 
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involved  in  keeping  the  building  open. 

Church  facilities  constitute  some  of  the  more 
readily  available   spaces  in  tho  community  that  can 
fill   the  need  for  child  day  c<ire  services.  They 
should  be  encouraged  to  provide  the  space  that  is 
usually  not  used  during  the  n'^k.    The  kind  of  policy 
propagated   by  the  court's  decision  in  this  case  will 
make  it  harder  to  persuade  congregations  to  >llow  the  * 
establishment  of  child  care  programs  on  their  property 
while  encouraging  them  to  provide  places  for  such 
socially  necessary  activities  as  bingo. 
Legislative  action  to  provide   specific  tax  exempt 
status  for  private  properties  such  as  churches  that 
provide  space,  often  at  a  loss,  to  not  for  profit  child 
care  programs,    is  needed.    In  a  provisionally  adopted 
National   Council  of  Churches  statement  on  child  care, 
child  care   is  defined  as  a  viable  ministry  of  the 
church. 

Financial  Considerations 

Even  with  the  practical  and  philosophical  support 
of  child  care  programs  some  churches  provide,  parents 
still  pay  much  of  the  cost  of  child  care.  Low 
overhead  does  not  negate  the  need  to  pay  teachers  and 
carsgivers  a  respectable  wage  that  acknowledges  their 
expertise  and  the  importance  of  their  work.  Teachers 
in    many    chi  Id  care  programs  are    the  primary 
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subsidizers  of  child  care  costs.  They  do  this  by 
accepting  low  wages  and  by  making  non-cash 
contributions  frequently  in  the  form  of  educational 
materials. 

Public  programs  such  as  the  child  care  food 
program  and  Title  XX  have  dramatic  impact  on  church 
and  community  child  care  programs  alike.  Programs 
have  had  to  close,  reduce  the  nutritional  content  of 
food  they  feed  children  or  had  their  numbers 
drastically  reduced  because  parents  could  not  afford 
the  increase  in  tuition  due  to  the  increased  food  and 
costs  resulting  from  recent  Federal  Budget  cuts. 

Title  XX  cuts  and  changes  contribute  to 
fluctuating  attendance  when  eligibility  guidelines  go 
up,  children  in  attendance  go  down  because  their 
parents  can  no  longer  afford  care.  In  addition,  since 
Title  XX  rarely  covers  the  actual  cost  of  care,  child 
care  programs  are  continually  spending  time  and  energy 
in  efforts  to  raise  the  needed  capital.  This  is  the 
time  and  energy  that  could  be  better  spent  working 
with  children  and  parents. 
Policy  Considerations 

In  recognition  of  the  important  role  the  church 
can  assume  both  in  child  care  and  in  helping  to  deter- 
mine public  policy  in  this  area,  the  National  Council 
of  Churches,  in  Its  soon  to  be  adopted  statement  on 
child  care  has  said. .."children's  needs  must  be  met, 
for  the  sake  of  children  for  the  sake  of  the  family 
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and  society  as  a  whole.   Children  from  o! i  income 
levels  need  care,  thus  access  to  services  must  be 
available  to  the  poor;  the  middle  class;  racial  and 
ethnic  minorities  and  the  affluent.   Child  care,  at 
its  best,  is  a  family  strengthening  service,  the  obje- 
ctive of  which  should  be  to  empower' families  to  raise 
children  in  accordance  with  their  beliefs  and  values" 
and  it  also  states;  "existing  public  policies  lack 
coherence  as  well  as  equity  for  all  children." 

"Child  care  concerns  are  net  of  a  fleeting  na- 
ture, but  pose  enduring  issues  which  reach  deep  into 
the  nation's  life.   At  the  heart  of  the  debate  lies 
the  future  well-being  of  America's  children  and  fami- 
lies." 

One  example  of  how  a  church  responded  to  a  child 
care  need   and   how  church  and   public   policy  come 
together  is  found  in  Middlebury,   yermont.   A  severely 
handicapped   child   participated   in   the  .child  care 
program  of  the  Addison  County  Parent/Child  Center p/CC] 
(the  program  was  funded  in  part  through  the  Federal 
office  of  Special  Education  so  the  program  personnel 
could  begin  to, address  the  needs  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren (0-3  years  old).   As  this  child  approached  4 
years,  it  became  apparent  that  there  was  no  other 
program  that  could  meet  their  child's  special  needs  as 
well  as  the  child  care  needs  of  a  family  with  two 
working  parents.   The  parents  approached  their  church 
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(Congregational)  about  using  part  of  a  church  owned 
building  for  a  mixed  age  mainstreamed  community  child 
care  program.   The  church  responded  positively,  and, 
with  initial  start  up  funds  from  the  P/CC  and  the 
church,  a  program  sui'ted  for  this  child  as  well  as  her 
non-handicapped  two  year  old  brother  and  other  chil- 
dren 0-5  years  in  the  community  was  begun  in  January 
8,  1984.   This  program  exists  because  of  the  responsi- 
veness of  the  church,  reasonable  overhead  costs,  re- 
spite care  provided  on  site,  foster  grandparents,  work 
study  students  from  Middlebury  College  and  the  high 
school,  two  full  time  teachers,  and  continuing  support 
and  training  from  the  P/CC.   The  P/CC  participates  in 
the  Child  Care  Food  Program  and  parents,  often  with 
Title  XX  help,  pay  tuition  for  their  children  in  child 
care.   Local  support  for  the  P/CC  comes  from  town 
revenue  sharing  and  property  tax  exemption.   Yet  de- 
spite all  these  positive  resources9  the  teachers  de- 
serve better  pay  and  benefits,  the  maintenance  of  the 
P/CC  is  essential  and  increased  funding  through  Title 
XX  for  tuition  and  training  is  very  important.  An 
increased  number  of  respite  hours  (funds  come  through 
the  State  Department  of  Mental  Health)  is  also  desir- 
able to  improve  the  staffing  in  this  mainstreamed 
setting. 

The  United  Methodist  Church  in  the  same  community 
opens  their  basement  to  the  overflow  of  children  and 
parents  who  come  to  the  P/CC  on  family  play  day.  An 
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interesting  play  area  is  created  for  the  children 
while  parents  supervise,  interact  or  take  classes 
offered  by  the  P/CC.   The  P/CC  is  even  in  its  presert 
location  because  the  church  agreed  to  share  the  ust  of 
their  parking  lot. 

We  hope  that  this  statement  in  support  of  avail- 
able, affordable  quality  child  care  will  positive 
effects  within  and  outside  the  church  community  and 
that  it  will  help  contribute  to  the  well  being  of 
families,  which  are  the  strength  of  our  society. 

Thank  you  for  hearing  our  testimony. 

Contact  Person: 

Dr.  Beverly  Roberson  Jackson 
Director,  Department  of  Hu^an  Welfare 
General  Board  of  Church  ana  Society 

100  Maryland  Ave.  N.E.  Washington, O.C.  20002 

Prepared  by: 

Beverly  Roberson  Jackson  Ed.D. 
Jan  Kozarin  Ed.M 
Middlebury,  Vt. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Martha  Sayres,  M.D.,  Director,  Office  of  Academic 
Centers,  Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Testimony  for  September  6t  1984  Hearing  of  Select  Committee  on 
Children,  Youth,  and  Families 


For  many  years,  women  physicians  and  scientists  have  made  important 
contributions  to  clinical  care,  teaching,  and  research  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.   At  this  time,  at  the  faculty  level,  «  of  full  professors,  7%  of 
Associate  Professors,  13X  of  Assistant  Professors,  and  26%  of  Instructors  are 
women.    At  the  training  level,  281  of  medical  residents  and  fellows,  and  33% 
of  medical  students  are  women.    As  the  proportion  of  women  has  incieased  in 
medicine  over  the  years,  it  has  become  evident  that  academic  demands  have 
often  precluded  traditional  parental  roles. 

Since  1978,  several  studies  have  been  conducted  to  examine  different 
aspects  of  the  experience  of  women  at  this  medical  school.    The  early  studies 
surveyed  women  graduates  of  Harvard  Medical  School  since  1949  regarding  their 
general  experience.    Similar  questions  were  then  asked  of  the  nine  women  full 
professors  at  Harvard  Medical  School  in  separate  videotaped  interviews  made 
available  to  educational  institutions  around  the  country.    It  became  clear 
that  however  brilliant  their  professional  contributions  and  prestigious  their 
appointments,  women  had  special  issues  related  to  family  and  parenting  roles 
which  had  rarely  been  addressed.    Some  women  felt  pressured  to  make  a  choice 
between  career  goals  and  family  life.    In  order  to  identify  systematically 
the  barriers  vo  women  in  reaching  their  maxipsmi  professional  and  personal 
fulfillment,  a  stuty  was  done  in  1982-83  by  G.  Oenterlein  and  M.  Sayres.  This 
controlled  stuay  specifically  addressed  maternity  le&vc  anO  child  care 
issues.    88t  of  the  women  who  had  had  pregnancies  while  in  t-aining  (65)  since 
1974  and  95t  of  their  training  directors  (66)  participated.  Many  men 
spontaneously  expressed  an  interest  in  paternity  issues  and  asked  to  be 
included  in  our  study. 
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From  the  study  emerged  a  picture  of  the  persistent  difficulties  for  women 
and  men  in  balancing  career  and  family  as  demonstrated  in  some  of  the 
following  summary  data:. 

In  1983  there  were  almost  thirteen  hundred  residents  1n  the  Harvard 
Medical  School's  system,  of  whom  one-fourth  were  women.   About  half  the  women 
were  married.  Pregnancies  occurred  at  ever  Increasing  rates  over  the  past 
five  years  t^spite  a  leveling  off  In  the  number  of  women  residents  since 
1979.   Most  programs  had  no  formal  maternity/paternity  policy  and  the  duration 
of  leave  and  the  amount  of  pay  varied  consldervbly  from  program  to  program, 
even  within  hospitals.   Alj^  of  the  women  returned  to  work  after  their 
pregnancies,  and  many  had  taken  no  time  off  prior  to  delivery. 

The  detailed  results  of  the  stuoV  were  considered  by  five  different 
committees  1n  the  Harvard  Medical  School  and  its  affiliated  Institutions.  In 
order  to  communicate  support  for  the  Intrinsic  value  of  bcth  scholarly 
pursuits  and  parenting,  we  were  encouraged  to  Implement  the  following  series 
of  recommendations  for  Harvard  Medical  School  faculty  appointees: 

1)  Distribution  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the 
Federal  Pregnancy  Discrimination  Act  of  1978,  the  state  law 
delineating  the  minimum  duration  maternity  leave,  and  the 
maternity  leave  guidelines  set  forth  1n  1979  for  faculty  members 
on  the  payroll  of  Harvard  Medical  School  to  all  Department 
Heads,  Training  Directors,  Trainees,  Hospital  and  Personnel 
Directors  (this  Includes  regulations  on  hiring,  terms  of  the 
women's  return  to  work,  seniority,  etc.) 

2)  Continued  stufr  of  the  obstacles  faced  by  men  and  women  1n 
combining  career  and  child  bearing  with  dissemination  of  our 
findings  among  Institution  members. 

3)  Establishment  of  an  office  at  Harvard  Medical  School  to  offer 
practical  support  to  two  groups: 

First,  for  program  administrators,  the  following  are  available: 

a)  Information  as  to  how  to  handle  special  problems  created  by 
pregnancy  1n  different  specialties  (for  example,  a  way  of 
eliminating  dangerous  levels  of  toxic  chemicals  or  radiation 
exposure  for  pregnant  women). 

b)  Assistance  for  developing  a  flexible  scheduling  program  when 
feasible,  taking  Into  consideration  successful  experiences 
in  other  departments. 
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Second,  for  those  men  and  women  who  decide  to  have  children,  the 
following  are  available: 

a)  An  office  to  call  for  Information  on  plannlnq  for  parenting 
1n  a  medical  career. 

b)  Information  on  day  care  facilities  currently  offered  in  the 
medical  school  area. 

c)  One  to  one  support  for  men  a/d  women  who  seek  to  have 
families,  Including  practical  information  on  Hve-1n  day 
care,  an  Introduction  to  reliable  babysitters  1n  their  area, 
etc. 

d)  A  network  of  women  who  have  become  parents  while  pursuing 
busy  medical  careers;  women  can  be  matched  according  to 
residential  area,  specialty,  etc. 

e)  Exchange  of  Information  for  those  men  and  women  who  would 
like  to  pursue  a  "part-time"  work  schedule,  Including 
finding  partners,  Information  from  other  departments  on 
creative  scheduling  possibilities,  etc. 

f)  For  families  where  both  parents  are  doctors,  1nforr*t1on  on 
the  support  organization  called  "Dual  Doctor  Families". 

The  Implementation  of  these  recommendations  1s  still  1n  the  preliminary 
stages,  but  already  substantive  issues  of  concern  to  men  and  women  scientists 
and  physicians  have  been  Identified.   An  effort  1s  beng  made  to  work  towards 
an  environment  at  the  Medical  School  which  would  nurfc  a  both  personal  and 
professional  dualities  together,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  each  other,  as  had 
sometimes  been  the  case.   As  physicians,  we  are  trained  1n  the  Importance  of 
overall  health,  a  process  we  are  hoping  to  apply  to  our  own  lives. 
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Prepared  Statement  op  Thomas  L.  Birch,  the  National  Committee 
for  Prevention  of  Child  Abuse 

jntroduction 

Every  ,  ear  more  than  one  million  children  tn  the  United  States  are  seriously  abused  by 
their  parents  and  over  2,000  die  from  abuse.  Our  best  information  bays  that  these 
numbers  are  on  the  nse. 

The  pain  experienced  by  any  of  thobc  children  should  be  enough  to  motivate  us  to 
btop  abuse  before  it  occurs.  But  if  this  is  not  enough,  consider  v. hat  we  know  about 
the  effects  of  abuse* 

Each  case  of  identified  child  abuse  costs  society  dearly  —  generally  $2,000  or  more 
just  for  an  investigation  and  *hort-term  treatment.  When  a  child  must  be  hospitalized 
or  put  in  footer  care  or  a  parent  incarcerated,  the  costs  rise  significantly. 

Once  the  immediate  crisis  and  the  response  to  the  abuse  have  passed,  there  are  usually 
other  cobts.  Abused  children  suffer  a  wide  variety  of  developmental,  emotional  and 
ph>bical  difficulties.  Some  need  to  be  institutionalized.  Others  require  special  education. 
Some  become  juvenile  delinquents  or  teenage  runaways.  Some  may  be  pulled  into 
prostitution  and  pornography;  others  may  suffer  drug  and  a'rohol  addiction.  The  costs 
to  society  continue  into  adulthood.  Of  the  nation's  male  pn^i.  population,  SO  to  90 
percent  were  abused  as  children.  And  violence  is  learned  as  an  acceptable  way  to 
handle  problems:  many  times  parents  who  abuse  were  themselves  abused  as  children. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  it  is  cheaper  to  put  our  resources  early  on  into  programs  for 
preventing  child  abuse  rather  than  spend  dollars  later  for  treatment  and  remediation. 
A  recent  study  in  Michigan  demonstrates  the  value  of  investing  in  child  care.  An 
examination  of  the  effects  of  a  preschool  program  on  youths  through  age  15  shows 
that  for  every  $1,000  invested  tn  cMd  care,  at  least  $<f,130  will  be  returned  to  society 
in  the  form  of  reduced  costs  for  education  and  legal  processing  for  delinquent  behavior 
and  increased  lifetime  earnings. 

The  Nationa1  Committee  for  Prevention  of  Child  Abu^e  (NCPCA)  has  identified  child 
care  as  an  important  program  that  can  be  helpful  in  preventing  abuse.  Much  of  the 
information  in  this  statement  has  been  gathered  from  NCPCA  publications*  An  Approach 
to  Preventing  Child  Abuse  by  Anne  H.  Conn,  Strengthening  Families  Through  the 
Workplace  by  Peter  Coolsen,  and  the  forthcoming  Child  Care  as  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  by  David  B.  Friedman,  June  S.  Sale  and  Vivian  Wemstein. 

Child  Care  as  Pr>  vention 

Child  abuse  is  a  community  problem;  prevention  is  a  community  re^ponsib.lity. 

Experts  in  treating  abused  children  agree  that  for  child  abuse  to  be  prevented  families 
need  support  at  different  times,  and  so  a  comprehensive  set  of  programs  should  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  problem.  This  includes  perinatal  support;  education  for  patents; 
early  and  periodic  childhood  screening  and  treatment;  treatment  for  abused  children; 
parental  support  groups;  family  support  services  including  health  care,  crisis  counseling, 
and  day  care;  and  public  information  on  child  abuse. 

NCPCA  believes  that  child  care  is  an  integral  program  in  preventing  child  abuse  by 
enhancing  family  life.  Good  child  care  programs  can  significantly  contribute  to  the 
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prevention  of  child  abuse.  in  fact,  in  most  subsidized  child  :are,  abused  and  neglected 
children  have  first  priority  for  service. 

Good  child  care  services  can  fill  many  of  the  goals  of  a  comprehensive  child  abuse 
prevention  program:  enhancing  emotional  ties  and  communication  between  parent* 
and  children,  increasing  parents*  skills  in  coping  with  the  stresses  of  caring  for  fieir 
children,  reducing  family  isolation,  increasing  peer  support  and  improving  access  to 
social  and  health  services  for  the  family.  Without  optimal  child  care  services,  the  rrsK 
of  child  abuse  increases. 

Families  Under  Stress 

Most  child  abuse  occurs  in  families  under  stress.  Stress  is  a  common  denominator  in 
explaining  why  parents  abuse  their  children.  Research  has  shown  us  that  stress  is 
likely  to  result  in  abuse  if  the  parent  lacks  the  skills  for  raising  children.  Other  research 
has  suggested  that  the  availability  of  daycare  alleviates  depression  in  mothers  and 
increases  family  well-being.  The  rising  numbers  of  families  w.tn  both  parents  or  with 
single  parents  in  the  work  force  brings  with  it  a  rise  in  the  level  of  stress  facing  working 
parents  and  their  children.  It  is  difficult  for  parents  to  handle  the  ^ponsibilities  of 
being  both  parents  and  workers.  Child  care  must  be  viewed  as  a  supoort  for  those  families. 

How  Child  Care  Helps  Families 

Child  care  encompasses  several  types  of  substitute  care  —  it  may  be  daily  or  occasional, 
crisis-oriented  or  routine,  in  the  home  or  away  —  but  whatever  variety,  child  care  can 
be  especially  helpful  to  parents  who  are  at  risk  of  abusing  their  children.  Child  tare  can 
relieve  parents  of  the  stress  caused  by  the  demands  of  constantly  having  to  care  lor 
chik  -n.  Indeed,  providing  a  warm,  loving  caregiver  for  a  child  who  has  been  abused  can 
result  in  an  improved  relationship  between  the  parent  and  child. 

Beside*  the  traditional  daycare  arrangements,  encouragement  should  be  given  ro  alternative 
ways  for  helping  working  parents  take  care  of  their  children.  Longer,pa»d  maternity 
leave,  "fl?x-timc"  and  job  sharing  are  approaches  that  can  help  to  take  the  pressure 
off  pa  *  its  who  must  work  and  arrange  care  for  the  first  years  of  their  child  s  life. 

Crisis  Care 

Crisis  care  is  another  important  child  care  program  that  is  crucial  for  prevent 
child  abuse.  These  services  may  vary  from  crisis  home  visits  by  person*  wi.o  l.aby-sit 
to  crisis  nurseries.  Parents  who  feel  enormous  pressure  can  bring  their  children  to 
a  crisis  nursery  for  several  hours  or  several  days.  The  time  away  from  the  demands 
of  a  child  can  give  a  parent  the  chance  to  relax  and  prevent  a  parent  from  veiling 
frustrations  on  a  child.  Crisis  care  nurseries  provide  at  least  minimal  service  -  the 
time  away  from  children  for  harried  parents.  The  most  effective  services  are  available 
Z«  hours  a  day  and  provide  other  help,  or  referral  to  services  in  the  community  for 
parents  and  children. 
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Handtcappcd  Children  at  Risk  of  Abuse 

Disabled  children,  whose  special  needs  place  unusual  demands  upon  parents  often 
unprepared  to  cope  with  \he  new  burdens,  are  children  at  high  risk  of  being  abused. 
Child  care  can  be  important  to  the  prevention  of  such  abuse.  As  an  example  of  how 
daycare  must  be  structured  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  families,  child  care  services  for 
handicapped  youngsters  can  be  of  enormous  benefit  in  providing  the  developmental 
needs  of  disabled  children  while  assisting  and  educating  parents  in  their  responsibilities 
to  their  children. 

Respite  care  is  an  often  neglected  aspect  of  daycare  that  is  also  valuable  tc  families 
with  a  disabled  child.  Caring  for  a  ch'ld  with  special  needs  creates  stress  in  iimilies. 
Respite  child  care  offers  a  parent  a  few  hours  of  relief  from  the  care  of  a  n^.ndicapped 
child  and  can  be  an  excellent  approach  to  preventing  the  Lbuse  that  extra  burden 
might  cause. 

Latchkey  Children:  Neglected  and  Without  Care 

Special  problems  of  care  exist  for  latchkey  children,  school-age  children  of  workirg 
parents  who  care  for  themselves  and  their  siblings  before  and  after  school  and  during 
vacations.  These  children  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  children  in  self-care.  It  is 
estimated  that  2  to  *4  million  children  return  from  school  to  empty  homes.  Even  more 
alarmingly,  20,000  to  50,000  preschoolers  are  left  in  self-care  while  parents  ae  at  work. 

A  study  conducted  in  1980  indicated  that  one  of  every  six  calls  made  to  the  fire 
departtiient  of  a  major  city  involved  children  in  self-care.  In  a  study  of  inner-city  and 
suburban  elementary  school  children  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area  it  was  found  that 
many  children  experienced  significant  fear  and  isolation  in  self-care  arrangements. 
Unsupervised  children  ire  also  more  likely  to  become  victims  of  crime  and  sexual 
molestation. 

Potential  solutions  exist  to  the  problem  of  latchkey  children.  Creative  structuring  of 
work  time  through  flexible  working  hours,  job  sharing  or  permanent  part-time 
employment  can  help  working  parents  arrange  work  schedules  to  be  with  their  children 
after  school.  In  communities  like  Arlington,  Virginia  and  Evanston,  Illinois,  the  public 
elementary  schools  have  instituted  before-  and  after-  school  programs  where  students 
receive  supervision  and  participate  in  activities.  Fel-Pro,  a  corporation  in  Skokte, 
Illinois,  runs  a  summer  day  camp  for  children  of  its  employees.  In  Houston  a  hot  line 
service  called  Chatters  assigns  children  in  self -care  a  telephone  counselor  who  is 
available  for  advice,  information  and  assistance. 

Employer -supported  programs,  public  schools  and  other  community  programs, 
neighborhood  child  care  cooperatives,  hot  lines  and  self -care  survival  courses  are 
all  possible  answers  that  communities  need  to  explore  in  caring  for  their  latchkey 
children. 
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Therapeutic  Daycare 

whl'hlvete™!^  ^  "  ^     prevCnllng  chiW  abuse'  and  in  mating  children 

Child  care  programs  have  employed  therapists  to  work  with  abused  children  -  and 
?hT.„^vSPCHC     y  eKffeCtlVC  YUh  Chl!dren  who  were  sexua»V  abused,  to  help  relieve 
SSSL^J5"      Y  expCr0lence  f rom  navin«  *™  abused,  and  to  develop  Improved 
Toil  of  the^LurlTif lCrS'  BCCCU,C  Prevcntlon  of  f  u"her  abuse  should  be  a  major 
goal  of  therapeutic  child  care,  parents  are  involved  in  the  program  too,  receiving 
counseling  and  participating  in  the  program's  activities  with  their  children. 

Daycare  Addresses  Ouses  nf  Abuse 

2?nr C!£nIayK  ?  r°!nin  °hl!?  Preventlon  bY  supporting  parents  In  doing  a  good 

Job  of  raisins  their  children,  knowing  their  children  are  .afe  and  well  cared  for  can 
^assurance  ne  *ded  to  rel  leve  the  worry  and  fe  tlings  of  guilt  parents 
,  8  L  !    .W      "  W°rk  °r  away  f rom  home*  Tne  knowledge  that  their  children  are 

aufn^ofrK!."0  Tk    ^rCn"  t0  pUrSUC  thelr  work  wlth  a  8°od  fran>c  <>'  mind.  The 
quality  of  their  work  benefits. 

Without  the  assurance  and  time  awa,  from  child  care  resronslbllltles.  parents  can 

^T*  1  m8!  a  . !CM  ablC  t0  COpe  Wlth  the  Pressur«  of  reirlng  their  children.  The 
result  could  be  a  lowering  of  self-control  and  risk  of  harm  t>  their  children.  Experts 
have  noted  this  sequence  to  be  especially  tru;  for  parents  wao  were  abused  as  children. 

Isolation  is  a  factor  affecting  a  family  which  often  contributes  to  child  abuse.  Appropriate 

tl 2   mm*         "I  £r°VldC  re!lCf  f rom  lsoIatlon  b*  Providing  contact  outside  of  work 
for  a  child's  parents  with  adults  In  the  same  community.  A  child  care  center  teacher 
or  otier  parents  with  children  In  the  program  can  offer  some  relief  to  a  parent  who 
feels  isolated. 

Daycare  center  teachers  can  also  help  parents  learn  better  how  to  care  for  their  own 
children.  Parents  who  have  abused  their  children  or  may  be  liable  to  abuse  often  have 
unrealistic  expectations  of  their  children's  capabilities.  Daycare  teachers  can  help 
mothers  and  fathers  understand  and  accept  normal  child  behavior.  They  can  show  parents 
how  to  cope  with  the  stresses  of  rearing  children,  and  they  can  do  this  without  • 
weakening  parental  authority  or  undermining  family  values. 

Identifying  Potential  Abuse 

^!LY;.dayCare  ^rwlCCS  Can  pr°Vlde  a  way  t0  ldentify  chl!dren  ™d  Amines  at  risk  of 
physical  or  sexual  abuse  before  It  occurs. 

ToXh?  IlmK  a  CMi\t  b°rn'  when  medlca!  servlc"  are  involved  with  the  family, 
with™    I.  ?CKa  CM!d  m?n  SCh0°!'  there  ifi  a  «aP  dur!n«  which       ^mlly  may  be 
without  ties  to  the  community  and  without  support  or  guidance  from  society. 

Knowledgeable  ,  trained  daycare  workers  providing  good  child  care  services  integrated 
opportune  to  gu.de  these  famiIlet  to  teek  help  ln  the  communTy  ^^1^°^  ,ate. 
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Supplementary  Information  for 


Sarah  Harder'*  Testimony  before  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 


Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families 


Through  its  Families  &  Work  Project,  the  American  Association  of  University  Worn, 
has  initiated  "Family  Advocacy  4  I  rob 1 em-Solving  through  Community  Partnerships,"  a 
community  project  designed  to  support  families  and  communities  by  involving  individur 
family  members  and  representatives  of  agencies  «nd  organizations  serving  families  in 
cooperative  efforts  to  identify  dependent-care  needs,  assess  existing  resources,  and 
develop  plans  to  better  address  families'  needs  for  quality  dependent  care.  The 
project  model  ia  being  testad  in  three  diverse  communities:    Little  Rock,  AR;  Los 
Altos/Hountsln  View,  CA;  and  Huncie,  IN  and  disseminated  to  individuals  and  communiti 
through  regional  training  sessions  offered  by  the  project's  regional  coordinators. 

A  major  tenet  of  this  AAUW  project  initiative  and  earlier  phases  of  the  Families 
&  Work  Project  has  been  that  community  problems  require  community  solutions.  Grass- 
roots participation  in  planning  for  solutions  to  address  community  needs  with  raultipj 
opportunities  foi  checking  back  with  current  and  potential  users  of  services  insures 
that  plans  made  will  truly  address  the  ne*ds  of  community  families.  Cooperation 
between  users  and  providerf  also  builds  support  for  the  community  plan  which  ia  the 
end  product  of  the  cooperative  planning  process. 

The  project  model  also  provides  a  structured  format  for  family-support  groups 
which  offer  a  context  in  which  family  members  wrestling  with  the  difficulties  of 
finding  cr.ee  for  a  dependent  family  member  car  share  their  knowledge  of  community 
resources  and  offer  one  another  concrete  and  emotional  support.    Such  groups  embody 
the  kinds  of  informal  networks  through  which  family  members  learn  about  services 
available  in  their  communities  and  suggest  the  kinds  of  mechanisms  designers  of 
new  or  modified  community  programs  and  services  should  tap  into  as  they  plan  the 
outreach  components  so  vital  to  publicizing     community  services. 
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Findings  in  the  three  pilot  communities  indicate  that  available  services  are  oft, 
underutilized  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  families  which  are  potent— 1  users  of  existin, 
services  are  frequently  tasking  do  with  unsatisfactory  child  care  arrangements  or  even 
actively  enga3ed  in  exploring  options  for  care  for  dependents.    There  see**  to  be 
a  gap  between  service  providers  and  the  public  their  programs  are  designed  to  jerve; 
the  word  isn't  getting  out  to  the  right  people.    Although  information  and  referral 
services  can  partially  bridge  that  gap,  substantial  time,  energy,  and  »oney  need  to 
be  devoted  to  reaching  out  to  the  appropriata  target  population  in  the  community  and 
to  identifying  mechanisms  which  are  effective  in  getting  the  message  out  to  those  who 
are  potential  users  of  services  now  or  will  be  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

Findings  also  indicate  that  options  for  care  of  children  of  paier.ta  who  do  shift 
work  or  sust  work  on  week-ends  are  extremely  limited  or  even  non-existent.  Although 
hospitals  sometimes  provide  child  care  around  the  clock,  their  programs  are  usually 
limited  to  children  of  hospital  employees. 

For  these  reasons,  AAUV  supports  the  98th  Congress's  initiatives  in  the  area  of 
child  care.    Specifically,  the  Child  Care  Information  and  Referral  Bill  (HR  2242/ 
S  1360)  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.    Establishment  of  information  and  referral 
centers  will  undoubtedly 'result  ln  fuller  use  of  existing  child  care  alots.  AAUV 
recommends,  however,  that  designs  for  proposed  information  and  referral  centers  inclua 
s  well-articulated  plan  for  strengthening  the  informal  networks  throw  which  communit 
families  obtain  information  about  community  resources  and  available  programs  and 
services.    Funding  requests  for  proposed  centers  shculd  be  required  to  include  such  s 
plan.    Families  need  to  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  information  and  referral  centers 
exist  in  their  community  and  that  they  as  parents  have  access  to  the  services  they 
provide. 

Research  on  the  relationship  between  sources  of  information  and  service  utilirati 
conducted  by  L.G.  Branch  for  Boston's  Commission  on  the  Affairs  of  the  Elderly  and 
reported  in  the  February  1984  issue  of  The  Cerontolopist  indicated  that  potential 
users  of  services  cost  often  secure  Information  through  informal  networks  rather  than 
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through  the  media  or  fornal  information  sources.    This  finding  is  consistent  wi'h 
findings  in  the  pilot  sites  and  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  considerable  effort 
rust  be  devoted  to  publicizing  information  and  referral  or  other  community  scrvio 
through  informal  networks  if  they  arc  to  serve  the  maximum  number  or  potential  usi 
who  are  in  the  greatest  n*ed.    So  many  families  have  been  managing  for  so  long  wit 
makeshift,  patchwork  child  care  arrangements  that  they  may  have  lowered  their  expc 
atioas  or  even  dropped  out  of  the  group  of  those  actively  seeking  child  care.  Sue 
families  need  to  be  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  information  and  referral  servic 
is  a  ne  onanism  (oz  increasing  their  child  care  options.    All  too  often,  perhaps  as 
a  result  of  the  knowledge  that  there  arc  not  nearly  enough  slots  to  begin  to  meet 
child  care  needs  in  a  community,  information  and  referral  service*  are  net  public! 
particularly  among  those  constituencies  most  in  need,  those  who  have  the  fewest 
options  because  of  limited  resources  in  the  areas  of  money,  time,  and  education. 

The  Child  Care  Information  and  Referral  Bill  will  allow  for  a  snail  increase 
number  of  children  who  arc  able  to  receive  adequate  care  by  insuring  that  all  slot 
currently  available  arc  filled  but  does  not  speak  to  the  tact  that  many  more  child 
care  slots  are  urgently  needed.    Our  first  recommendation,  therefore,  logically 
and  inevitably  leads  to  another,  that  this  count r>  adopt  child  care  as  a  top  prior 
and  explore  equitable    ys terns  to  be  used  in  facilitating  creation  of  more  child 
care  slots  to  serve  those  in  need.    The  need  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  «j 
and  It  is  clearly  not  going  to  go  away.    Attempts  must  be  made  to  institute  prograr 
which  offer  care  to  all  children,  those  whose  parents  must  work  as  well  as  those 


whose  parents  are  seeking  training  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  find  JobsVj'Such 
programs  must  address  the  child  care  needs  of  a  diverse  population  including  those 
who  work  nights  and  week-ends. 

AAUW  supports  the  98th  Congress's  action  with  respect  to  the  needs  of  an  often 
forgotten,  invisible  population,  latch-key  children.    The  School  Facilities  Child 
Care  Act  (HR  1531/  S  4193)  will  undoubtedly  have  a  positive  impact  on  the  lives  o. 
many  school-age  children  by  providing  a  safe,  supervised  environment  in  which 
children  can  participate  In  activitiea  which  meet  their  developmental  needs.  Space 
in  achool  facilities  is  available  In  every  community.    Encouraging  public  and  non-p 
organizations  to  develop  repli cable  programs  aervlng  school-age  children  by  providi 
aeed  money  ia  {certainly  sound  uae  of  limited  financier  resources.    The  concept  of 
a  national  clearinghouse  on  school-age  child  care  will  insure  that  funding  will  hav 
the  broadest  possible  impact  by  facilitating  exchange  of  information. 
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THE  HOUSE  WEDNESDAY  GROUP 


St*  NOt  Awwi  tt.  WufclftjNm.  O.C  90S  IS  (902) 


August  6,  1984 


4 


Honorable  George  Killer 
Chairman 

Select  Cormittee  on  Children,  Youth  and  Families 
385  House  Annex  2 
Washington,  D.C.  2C515 


Dear  George: 

I  understand  that  the  Select  Cocnittec  on  Children,  Youth  and*  Families 
is  planning  to  publish  a  major  report  compiling  a  wide  range  of  policy 
lecocncndationa  on  child  care. 

As  you  may  know,  23  meabers  of*  the  Wednesday  Group  recently  released 
a  report  ("Women  in  American  Society")  which  focuses  on  child  care,  among 
other  issues,  and  makes  specific  recoranendations  in  this  area.   We  wild  be 
pleased  to  submit  the  relevant  section  of  the  report  (Family  Ca  >e)  to  the 
Select  Oonmictee  for  inclusion  in  its  report,  and  have  enclosed  *.  copy  for 
your  review. 

1  should  add  that  our  report  does  not  represent  the  views  of  the 
Wednesday  Group  as  a  whole,  but  is  rather  a  staff  report  which  has  been 
endorsed  by  23  individual  markers  of  the  Group. 

I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  the  report  and  its  reconmendations  with 
you  at  any  time. 


Sincerely, 


William  ( 
Chairman 


Enclosure 
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THE  HOUSE  WEDNESDAY  GROUP 


Wft  MO«  Aimmx  *2.  WMMnftOfi.  D.C  NSH  (101)  224-J2 J* 


NEWS  R£LL«£ 
June  21,  1984 


Contact:  Ste*-*  Hofman 
(202)  226-3236 


CCTCRESSICNAL  RECffT  PR0P06*S  REPUBLICAN  AS£N^  PCR  KXEN 

•vhile  mxrroeconomic  Improvements  such  as  QS-  growth  and  inflation  reduction 
are  vital  to  the  well-being  of  our  nation  as  a  whole*  they  ere  not  sufficient 
to  alter  the  social  and  economic  predicaments  of  women,"  asserts  a  Special  Report 
on  Vfcnen  in  American  Society  released  by  a  group  of  House  Republicans  known  as 
tho  Wodn,*sday  Group. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  Joyce  Van  Dyke,  Project  Director  on  Women's  Issues  for  the 
Wednesday  Croup,  the  report  outlines  a  reform  prcgraa  for  women  which  ocrabines 
"many  no*  Congressional  initiatives  with  a  stress  on  enforcement  of»important 
existing  anti-discrimination  laws,  such  as  laws  prohibiting  wage  discrimination 
on  ths  basis  of  oex."  Members  releasing  the  report  include;  Bill  dinger  (PA), 
Olympia  Snow©  (HE) ,  Doug  Bereuter  (NE),  Barber  Conable  (NY),  Hamilton  Fish  (NY), 
Bill  Frenrel  (HN),  Bill  Green  (NY),  Jin  Leach  (IA),  Lynn  Martin  (IL),  Joel  Pritchard 
<WM,  Nancy  Johnson  (CT),  Marge  Roukcm*  (NJ),  Bill  Vhitcburtt  (VA),  Bud  Hillis 
(IN),  Jim  v^effords  (VT),  John  NcKernan  teE),  Stew  McKinney  (CT),  Ten  Ridge  (PA), 
Joe  McDade  (PA),  Sid  Morrison  (HM,  Clay  Shaw  (PL),  Silvio  Conte  (MA),  and 
Ralph  Rogula  (CH). 

The  failure  of  civil  rights  ©nforoerjent  efforts  —  "or ten  subject  to  both 
political  and  bureaucratic  whim*  —  testifies  "to  a  half-hearted  federal  ccnmitinent 
to  rectifying  sex  discrimination,-  the  report  contends,   for  exanple,  491  of 
employment  cases  involvs  sex  discrimination  charges,  and  "a  sizeable  number  of 
lEBX-filedJ  charges  (8,585  in  >Y*82)  were  closed  without  investigation,  placing 
the  burden  of  investigation  back  on  the  complainant's  shoulders." 

Ihe  report  recomrnends  that  Congress  require  "EEOC  arc*  other  appropriate 
federal  agencies  to  investigate  in  a  t'jnely  fashion  all  sex-based  wage  discrlminatiot 
charges,  and  correct  any  cases  in  which  a  finding  of  discrimination  has  been 
made."  The  report  contends  that  this  rttform  "is  probably  the  single  most  important 
step  we  can  take  to  improve  the  economic  situation  of  women."   The* report  also 
recommends  that  Congress  pass  legislation  requiring  mandatory  enforcement  cf  all 
civil  rights  laws  once  there  is  an  administrative  finding  of  discrimination. 
Under  the  current  system,  the  Justice  Department  and  EGX  are  not  rec'ired  to 
enforce  agency  decisions.   This  has  resulted  in  meritorious  cases  gat<»cring  dust 
in  Department  files. 
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noti^SFSL "?  docune;ts        inequities  faced  by  wcn*n  entrepreneurs, 

exte^^T*  PTi5iT  °f       ^  credit  Opportunity  Ac£  of 
QroltTof  wc£^  ?  ?°2?r*r  l0W?  but  not  to  <»m«rcial  loins!   The  rapid 
SSTk^i!^  J    bVslness  sinc*  the  Act  was  passed  [women  today  own  251  of 
small  businesses)  makes  the  extension  to  conwrcJnl  loans  inperativeV 

federa^cSEL^8?  r*?Tend8  ^  shouW  "<*nonstrate  a  strong 

f  mer!  %Z  S^i  J°  g^i0Q  WOroen  Ibusiness  *«ess  to  federal  rrcoey  that 

^trSto^0,^^  loCal  levels'"  Ifc  reccmnends  that  the  federaVprL 
SErtS  re^^^r??Umnent  officer  "^iate  a  subcontracting  plan  to 
SSr-wi^?^fS!  Pf0^"00  of  subcontracts  to  women  business  owners."  Noting 

ST  ^  ^ral  f^ocontracts.is,  for  many  wonen  business  owners,  the  best 
™tW  ^re  ™n^'?^0rAnfriCan  buSineSS'  ^POrt  pointi  out  tSt 
wcmen^wned^tr^s!^       ^  inceHtives—  for  prime  contractorTto  contract  with 

unrea^t^re^^^T58  Mly  m  iSSueS'  that  it  is  "radically 

ESS      oLSarSESi?  2?  33  ?  »orkln9  woman's  problem  and  not  as  an 

p^-^  ^fc^"0  i^r**'   Yet  our  ^try  has  nS  federal  catmitment  to 
service?  ^^tPl^l0*?*  °r  P™***0""  of  essential  dependent  care 
To?c*^LT^£       /ff  that  "P"  ^ority  of  mothers  (54%)  ar^  in  the  paid  wor: 

nrnJOfJ?***  rjcc*,nends  that  Congress  "require  HHS  to  develop  an  apprcoriate 

exStlS  d^in^M ►£!  U  "ocmnends  a  Labor  Department  study  of 

and  flSitim.^         to  the  use  of  flexible  work  schedules  such  as  job-sharing 
ana  Uexitime,  in  order  to  expand  their  u  *  in  the  private  sector. 

yet  the^svst^ff!?!  I?**  ^  Socl\1  "cove"  more  women  than  men, 

retired  t^J^JSj™?™  £?r  ^  life  patterns  of  women,"  renderir 

tenems^cTn^^  I  vulnerable  to  poverty.   WCmen  receive  low  Social  Security 
ford  ivorced  ££f  TOUS.e5S2nS'  lncludin9:  divorce  ("in  1982,  the  average  benefit 
ea^i^^^Lr^?192       "fth"),  "the  system's  penalty  ^inst^n  interrupt 
oe^a  low^r^Inlf^^   ^™   Y  f0r  ™r  couples,  most  of  whom  "actually 

get  a  lower  benefit  than  one-earner  couples  with  the  same  income." 

legislatS^^}8'        rep°rt  recaTends  ««*  °**™ss  "develop  appropriate 
tS         S,  ol  nSS   J001?1  •""'V-.harfnQ;   Under  eatings-sharing 

of  el?"  2t?nS' wife  would  be  pcoleJ  and  divided  equally  for  purposes 
oi  ca.cuiating  benefits  upon  retirement  or  divorce. 

is  t^l^^r^^tLmtd&3per  o01™1^1*  ffcm  both  major  political  parties 
rom^EL  J^SL^^  f^1^  wcmen  which  are  built  into  our  country's 
toci^ES  is^T^lv^  J?  ?ieS'         c^11^  that  "women's  issues"  poses 
to  £LS£  cuV  visTon^  y  eftS?e  *  rGf0na  Wr  laWS;  U  18  al5°  a  challenoe 
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WC  SPSCIAL  REPORT 
ON 

WCKEN  IN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY 


Family  Care 

Major  changes  in  the  eo  ocmic  structure  of  American  families,  including  the 
ever- increasing  employment  r  >tes  of  mothers  of  infants  and  young  children,  have 
led  to  rapidly  expanding  fan  ly  care  needs.   These  include  child  care,  elderly 
dependent  care,  and  more  fie  cible  employment  arrangements  which  cap  accomodate 
family  life  and  growth  when  both  husband  and  wife  are  employed.    But  public 
policy  and  current  employment  practices  have  noc  recognized  these  rapidly 
changing  conditions. 

HISTCtt 

in  the  late  1940s,  about  80%  of  households  were  married  couple  families,  and 
wives  had  earnings  in  about  20%  of  these  families.   But  by  1979,  the  two-earner 
marriage  had  become  the  dominant  form:  only  33%  of  marriages  preserved  the  arrange- 
ment cf  earning  husband/non-eaming  Kcmemaker,  while  50%  of  white  marriages  and 
57%  of  black  marriages  had  two  earners,    in  addition,  there  was  a  spurt  in  the 
number  of  women  who  were  single  heads-of -household.    In  the  early  1970s,  12%  of 
families  had  single  parents  (usually  women),  but  by  1980  20%  of  all  families  did. 

Ttn  federal  government  first  began  funding  child  care  centers* in  the  1930s. 
Administered  by  the  WPA,  these  centers  were  not  designed  to  help  women  enter  the 
?Somar£etf  but  *****  primarily  to  provide  meals  for  poor  children,  in 

1943,  the  federal  government  again  appropriated  funds  to  provide  care  for  some 
of  the  children  whose  mothers  had  filled  job  vacancies  during  world  War  II.  But 
this  was  a  temporary  measure,  and  federal  funds  were  cut  off  when  the  war  ended. 

After  the  war,  the  number  of  mothers  entering  the  work  force  continued  to 
grow,    in  1950,  12%  of  married  women  with  children  under  six  were  working,  by 
1960,  19%  were  in  the  work  force,  by  1970,  30%,  and  by  1981,  48%. 

in  response  to  this  trend,  as  well  as  efforts  by  women's  organizations  and 
the  1970  vhite  House  Conference  on  Children,  which  urged  the  development  of 
comprehensive  child  care  programs,"  Congress  made  several  attempts  during  the 
1970s  to  pass  major  child  care  legislation.   But  these  efforts  were  frustrated 
by  child  care  critics,  including  President  Nixxi,  who  vetoed  a  1971  $2  billion 
child  care  appropriation  passed  by  Congress. 

Yet  child  care  services  continued  to  expand  during  the  1970s,  along  with  an 
increasing  perception  of  their  positive  contribution  to  children's  cognitive  and 
social  development.   Nursery  school  enrollments  doubled  duriivj  the  decade,  with 
roost  of  the  children  from  families  earning  $75,000  or  more.   Child  care  for  low- 
tocorne  families  was  funded  through  direct  subsidies  (under  Title  IV  and  later 
Title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act).   By  the  late  1970s,  states  were  using  nearly 
one-fifth  of  federal  social  services  funds  (about  $650  million)  to  provide  ll^nsec 
child  care  for  about  750,000  low  or  moderate  income  children.   Available  spaces 
in  centers  remained  few,  however:  by  1975  there  were  about  one  million  spaces 
in  Jjcen^  programs  for  6  million  pre-school  children.    Moreover,  the  expanding 
family  day  care  market,  where  several  children  are  cared  for  in  private  hones, 
was  largely  underground  and  unlicensed. 
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With  the  1970s  political  climate  unfavorable 'to  comprehensive  child  care 
legislation  —  which  was  criticized  by  opponents  as  intrusive  and  anti-family 
as  well  as  formidably  expensive  —  proponents  of  child  care  turned  to  the  tax 
code  to  help  parents  covrr  seme  of  their  work-related  child  care  expenses. 
The  1976  Tax  Reform  Act  changed  what  had  been  a  modest  child  care  deduction  to 
a  tax  credit  for  20%  of  employment-related  expenses  for  dependent  care.  In 
1981,  the  maximum  dependent  care  tax  credit  was  raised,  and  for  taxpayers  earning 
less  than  $10,000  the  rate  of  credit  increased  from  201  to  30%  of  expenses. 

Curing  the  1970s,  the  private  sector  began  to  provide  some  assistance  to 
employees  with  child  care  responsibilities.    By  1982,  an  estimated  415  employers 

—  L deluding  Wang,  Johnson  and  Johnson,  Corning  Glass,  Honeywell,  and 
General  Mills  —  contributed  to  some  form  of  child  care  assistance,  ranying 
frcm  on-site  child  care  (at  about  60  sites)  to  parenting  seminars,   About  half 
of  these  employers  were  hospitals,  three-fourths  of  whose  workers  were  women. 
A  survey  of  'employers  providing  child  care  found  that  many  reported  significant 
benefits,  including  reduced  absenteeism  and  turnover,  increased  productivity, 
and  improved  recruitment. 

The  largest  employer  to  provide  child  care  services  during  this  period  has 
been  the  Defense  Department,  according  to  a  1982  Women's  Bureau  report.  First 
officially  authorized  in  1978,  these  services  are  funded  through  the  Department's 
appropriations,  parent  fees,  and  non-appropriated  funding  at  the  installations. 
In  1982,  The  Army's  281  child  care  programs  (about  60%  of  them  in  the  U.S.)  served 
approximately  23,000  children  with  the  objectives  of  "[reducing]  conflict  between 
parental  responsibilities  and  unit  mission  requirements"  and  contributing  "to  the 
quality  of  life  and  well-being  of  families  in  the  command  with  young  children." 

CURRM  SITUATION  * 

Today  the  majority  of  mothers  (54%)  are  in  the  paid  work  force,  and  most 
mothers  who  work  do  so  full  time,    work  force  participation  among  wome:.  with 
infants  and  children  under  three  has  grown  rapidly,  to  46%  in  1983.   The  prosperity 
of  American  families  increasingly  depends  on  the  wife's  as  well  as  the  husband's 
elf*^   More  th*n  twc-tMiris  of  black  children  in  families  with  incomes  over 
515,000  have  mothers  in  the  work  force.    Further,  about  60%  of  all  children  who 
are  growing  up  in  families  with  incomes  over  $25,000  have  mothers  in  the" work 


Wiile  women's  rate  of  labor  force  participation  is  expected  to  continue 
to  increase,  men's  participation  is  expected  to  continue  its  current  decline. 
Experts  predict  that  by  1990,  77%  of  man  and  60%  of  women  will  be  in  the  work 
force.    By  1990,  then,  women  are  expected  to  make  up  46%  of  American  workers. 

At  the  same  time  that  more  women  are  entering  the  work  fcorce,  the  population 
for  which  women  have  traditionally  cared  —  children  and  the  elderly  —  is 
increasing.   The  Census  Bureau  projects  that  by  1990  there  will  be  "over  23.3 
million  children  under  age  6,  up  from  18.9  mill 'on  in  1980.    During  the  1980s, 
the  elderly  population  will  grow  even  faster,  b,  5.3  million  people. 

Adding  to  the  need  for  dependent  care  ha3  been  the  rapid  increase  in 
single-parent  fanilies,  nearly  all  of  them  headed  by  women.    The  proportion  of 
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children  living  with  one  parent  has  risen  from  121  in  the  early  1970s  to  about 
20%  in  1980,  and  S0%  of  all  American  children  are  expected  to  live  with  only  one 
parent  at  sane  tine  before  they  are  18.   At  a  raininun,  then,  one-fifth  of  all 
children  now  live  with  a  single  mother  who  must  work  (651  of  single  mothers  oo) 
or  else  survive  on  jr-blic  or  private  assistance.   Families  headed  by  single 
woman  are  the  group  with  the  highest  poverty  rate  in  the  nation:  in  1982,  they 
made  up  461  of  families  living  below  the  poverty  line. 

In  a  1979  surv  •  of  over  80,000  employed  women,  one-third  of  those  with 
dependent  children  reported  that  chil<*  ;are  continued  to  oe  a  serious  problem: 
29%  of  clerical,  sales,  service,  and  rlue-collar  workers,  and  36%  of  managerial, 
professional,  and  technical  workers  found  it  a  significant  problem.   While  there 
is  no  definitive  data  on  the  nwfcers  of  "latchkey"  children  who  go  without  care 
while  their  parents  work,  most  estimates  indicate  .that  this  is  the  case  for 
millions  of  children,  perhaps  as  many  as  7  million.   Moreover,  inadequate 
dependent  services  can  also  be  a  problem  when  women  are  not  in  the  work  force. 
One  out  of  eight  retired  women  in  1975  *'id  they  retired  because  they  were 
needed  at  home  to  care  for  elderly  dependents.    Further,  according  to  a  November 
1983  Census  Bureau  report,  36%  of  mothers  staying  at  home  with  preschool  children 
in  families  earning  under  $15,000  would  look  for  a  job  if  affordable  child  care 
were  available. 

Despite  recent  increases  in  child  care  support  for  middle  and  upper-middle 
income  families  through  the  Dependent  Care  Tax  Credit  (an  estimated  $1.5  billion 
in  FY'83),  direct  child  care  funding  for  low  income  families  has  been  cut 
substantially  over  the  last  several  years.   According  to  a  recent  survey  by  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund,  the  1981  cut  of  21%  in  federal  funding  of  the  Social 
Services  Block  Grant  triggered  further  state  cuts,  and  32  states  are  consequently 
providing  care  for  fewer  children  than  three  years  ago. 

Another  major  concern  in  the  area  of  family  care  is  the  lack  of  reliable 
and  comprehensive  data  on  national,  state,  and  local  needs  and  services.  The 
most  recent  (and  only)  national  survey  of  child  care  centers  was  done  at  the 
direction  of  the  Administration  for  Children,  Youth,  and  Families  (Department 
of  Health  and  Hunan  Services)  in  the  mid-1970s.    No  national  survey  has  eve. 
been  done  of  before  and  after  school  care  services,  or  of  the  approximately  700 
adult  dependent  care  programs.   Moreover,  states  no  longer  need  to  report  how 
much  they  are  spending  on  child  care  under  the  Social  Services  Block  Grant. 

Flexible  work  schedules  is  another  area  of  concern  to  women  and  families. 
Schedules  such  as  job-sharing  and  flexitime,  flexible  leave  policies,  and  part- 
time  jobs  with  pro-rated  benefits  were  recommended  by  more  than  90%  of  delegates  . 
to  the  1980  White  House  Conference  on  Families  as  a  means  to  ease  work/family 
conflicts.  But  few  employers  and  managers  have  shared  this  concern. 

Two  groups  especially  interested  in  flexible  schedules  are  working  parents 
and  older  workers.   More  than  three-fourths  of  Americans  age  55  and  over  reported 
in  a  recent  survey  that  they  would  prefer  part-time  work  to  full  time  retirement. 
Management  expert  Peter  Drucker  has  predicted  that  "Flexible  age  retirement  is 
going  to  be  the  central  social  issue  in  the  United  States  during  the  next 
decade."   In  a  1978  survey  of  wemen  by  the  National  Commission  on  working 
Wcmen,  25%  of  respondents  employed  fulltime  felt  that  not  being  able  to  work 
part-time  was  a  significant  problem. 
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A  very  different  family  care  issue  which  has  become  a  significant  public 
policy  concern  during  the  last  decade  is  domestic  violence.   Violent  assaults 
within  the  family  —  usually  directed  against  women  and  children  —  are  increasing) 
defined  as  criminal  acts  rather  than  private  acts  of  violence  outside  the  scope 
of  the  law.  The  consequences  can  be  deadly;  according  to  a  1982  FBI  report,  301 
of  all  female  homicide  victims  are  killed  by  husbands  or  boyfriends. 

toTestic  violence  is  still  widely  underreported,  and  even  when  reported  rarelj 
leads  to  arrest  or  prosecution.    Providing  shelter  and  assistance  for  battered 
wives,  and  increasing  arrests  of  offenders  are  two  ways  in  which  states  and 
localities  are  attempting  to  decrease  domestic  violence.   For  example,  Vi-ginia, 
which  reported  in  1989  that  spouse  abuse  is  the  most  frequently  committed  crime 
in  the  state,  enacted  a  new  law  to  fund  shelters  for  family  violence- victims. 
In  28  states,  recent  laws  make  it  possible  for  police  to  more  easily  arrest 
offenders,  a  proven  effective  deterrent  to  subsequent  attacks. 

RE30OWENEATICNS 

In  the  area  o£  family  care,  Republicans  have  provided  crucial  leadership  on 
child  support  er^orcement  legislation,  a  proposal  which  would  ensure  that  women 
receive  court-ordered  child  support  payments.   After  Republican  women  legislators 
initiated  a  series  of  meetings  with  White  House  advisers,  compromise  agreements 
were  worked  out  on  child  support  enforcement  and  other  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Equity  Act,  including  the  Dependent  Care  Tax  Credit.   The  child  support  legislation 
has  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  and  has  the  support  of  the  ftkdnistration. 
It  is  necessary  that  this  legislation  be  implemented  and  tracked  effectively  to 
help  break  the  link  between  poverty  and  single  women  who  i*3ad  families. 

House  Republicans  also  gave 'strong  support  to  the  Child  Abuse"  Amendments 
(H.R.  1904)  which  in  addition  to  authorizing  funds  for  child  abuse  prevention 
programs,  provides  for  shelter  and  assistance  to  family  violence  victims,  and 
for  family  violence  program  training  for  governments  and  agencies. 

TO  encourage  employers  to  contribute  to  employees'  child  care  needs,  the 
White  House  Office  of  Private  Sector  Initiatives  has  been  holding  meetings  with 
business  executives  around  the  country.   Among  the  many  successes  of  the  program 
was  the  response  in  Portland,  Oregon  where  $35,000  was  raised  from  involved 
corporations  to  set  up  a  citywide  computerized  "information  and  referral  system" 
for  child  care  services.    Further  creative  government/private  sector  initiatives 
would  help  to  extend  a  network  of  dependent  care  services  which  are  essential 
to  the  weJLl-being  of  American  workers  and  their  families. 

1.  Dependent  Care  Development 

o  Congress  should  require  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
establish  a  Dependent  Care  Development  Program  to  sponsor  and  promote  new 
approaches  to  high  quality  cost-effective  programs  of  dependent  care* 

As  discussed  earlier  in  this  report,  the  reality  today  is  that  the  majority 
of  mothers  are  not  at  home  with  their  children!  they  are  at  work,  and  most 
working  mothers  work  full  time.    A3  former  President  Gerald  Ford  recently  wrote, 
"We  can  no  longer  accept  the  argument  that  by  providing  child  care,  or  day 
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care,  we  are  enticing  women  out  of  their  hemes  and  away  from  their  primary  care 
responsibilities.    Women  are  already  outside  the  home  and  searching  foj  quality 
care  for  their  children...  Today,  any  working  parent  needs  to  be  able  to  find 
good  care  at  a  reasonable  cost.* 

Congress  should  require  HHS  to  develop  an  appropriate  program  to  promote 
the  development  of  high  quality,  varied,  and  cost-effective  dependent  care 
services.   Currently ,  our  country  has  no  federal  commitment  to  planning,  policy- 
making, development  or  promotion  of  these  essential  services.   While  the  federal 
government  could  not  administer  or  fund  care  for  all  dependent  children  and 
adults  without  massive  tax  increases,  there  are  numerous  dependent  care  initiatives 
that  HHS  could  undertake. 

These  actions  include:  regular  surveys  of  dependent  care  services  nationwide; 
giving  states  access  to  the  most  effective  licensing  and/or  registration  programs 
for  child  care  providers;  encourag-'og  states  to  implement  be  f ore  and  after 
school  care;  developing  programs  for  special  dependent  care  needs  such  as 
elderly  dependent  care,  sick  child  care,  and  disabled  dependent  care  (there  are 
approximately  4.1  million  disabled  school-aged  children,  and  about  500,000 
under  six  years  of  age);  and  encouraging  employers  to  adopt  flexible  work  schedules 
and  parental  leave  policies. 

2.   Restore  Social  Services  Block  Grant  Funding 

o  Congress  should  restore  part  of  the  reduction  in  the  Social  Services  Block 
Grant  by  raising  it  from  $2.7  billion  to  $2.9  billion  for  FY1 85,  and  it  should 
re-establish  a  minimum  for  oepene'ent  care  expenditures  under  the  block  grant. 

Most  families  using  Ti*-le  XX  child  care  under  the  Social  Services  Block 
Grant  are  headed  by  women.   Working  mothers  who  lost  Title  XX  child  care 
when  block  grant  funding  was  cut  in  1981  from  §3.1  billion  to  $2.4  billion 
(a  21%  cut)  have  had  to  choose  between  poorer  child  care,  no  child  care,  or 
leaving  their  jobs.    In  a  majority  of  states,  Title  XX  child  care  has  been  cut 
even  as  the  need  is  increasing;  and  in  a  significant  number  of  states,  child 
care  has  been  cut  by  more  than  the  general  21%  cutback.   Moreover,  parents 
eligible  for  Title  XX  care  are  precisely  those  who  cannot  take  advantage  of  the 
Dependent  Care  Tax  Credit  because  they  pay  little  or  nothing  in  taxes. 

Congress  should  restore  a  part  of  the  cutback  in  the  Social  Services  Block 
Grant  (which  adjusted  for  inflation,  would  have  grown  from  $3.1  billion  in  FY' 81 
to  $3.4  billion  in  FY1 84),  and  re-establish  a  minimum  expenditure  under  the  grant 
on  dependent  care  —  both  for  children  and  for  elderly  dependents.  Previously, 
Title  XX  had  a  $200  million  minimum  for  child  care,  but  this  was  eliminated 
when  funding  was  cut. 

3.  Alternative  Work  Schedules 

o  Congress  should  require  the  Department  of  Labor  to  do  a  study  of  disincentives 
to  the  expansion  ot  alternative  work  schedules  such  as  flexitime,  compressed 
workweeks,  job-sharing,  i lex "ble  leave  policies,  and  part-time  jobs  with  pro- 
rated benefits  (including  part-time  work  at  middle  and  upper  levels). 
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Flexible  or  alternative  work  schedules  can  be  a  "win/win-  situation  for 
employers  and  employees.   They  have  been  proven  effective  in  increasing  productivity 
reducing  absenteeism  and  lateness,  and  making  more  efficient  use  of  transportation 
facilities*  They  are  usually  no-cost  or  low-cost,  and  some  (e.g.  compressed 
workweeks)  can  be  cost-saving.   Part-time,  job-sharing  and  other  flexible 
schedules  are  a  highly  attractive  option  to  many  parvnts;  among  other  advantages, 
they  reduce  the  need  for  expensive  non-familial  child  care  and  allow  parents  to 
provide  more  care  for  their  own  children.   Many  Americans  55  and  older  (expected 
to  be  25%  of  the  total  population  by  2010)  would  also  prefer  for  personal  and 
economic  reasons  to  continue  working  in  a  part-time  capacity;  and  increased 
part-time  work  could  help  reduce  Social  Security  pay-outs. 

Yet  alternative  work  schedules  are  not  used  as  widely  as  they  could  be. 
Labor  unions  oppose  expanded  part-time  and  job-sharing  opportunities;  employers 
do  not  recognize  the  value  of  reducing  work/family  conflicts  through  alternative 
scheAiles;  and  unintended  tax  disincentives  (such  as  the  unemployment  insurance 
tax)  may  inhibit  expansion  of  certain  alternative  schedules.  Congress  should 
require  the  Department  of  Labor  to  investigate  any  disincentives  to  such  schedules 
with  regard  to  management,  labor,  and  tax  issues,  as  a  basis  for  action  to 
encourage  the  expansion  of  these  schedules  in  the  private  sector* 

o   As  a  model  employer,  the  federal  government  should  authorize  the  use  of 
flexible  schedules  in  federal  agencies  to  meet  the  goal  of  reducing  parents' 
reliance  on  non-familial  child  care.' 

Oongress  should  amend  the  requirements  for  using  flexible  schedules  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Flexible  and  (impressed  work  Schedules  Act  of  1978 
(reauthorized  in  1982).   These  schedules  have  been  widely  approved:  over  90%  of 
federal  employees  and  over  85%  of  federal  supervisors  wanted  to  retain  them. 
In  1982,  flexible  schedules  were  reauthorized  in  order  to  increase  productivity 
and  better  serve  the  public.   Oongress  should  also  explicitly  authorize  their 
use  in  order  to  reduce  employees1  work/family  conflicts  and  their  need  for 
dependent  care  services. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Jan  Calderon  Vocum.  Executive  Director,  National 


Institute  for  Hispanic  Children  and  Families 
The  national  Institute  for  Hispanic  Children  and  Families 


/El  Centro  de  Rosemount  is  a  national  organization  for  individuals 
and  agencies  whose  primary  concern  is  for  Hispanic  children  and 
families.    El  Centro  de  Rosemount  acts  as  a  secretariat  for  the 
National  Institute.    El  Centro  de  Rosemount  is  a    model  bi-lingual, 
multi-cultural  day  care  system*  servicing  children  and  families  of 
all  ages  and  incomes  in  a  center  setting,  family  day  care  setting, 
and  in-home  settings. 


The  Institute  is  committed  to  serve  and  advocate  the  in- 


terests of  families  of  diverse  backgrounds,  emphasizing  the  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  cross  cultural  and  humantarian  values 
in  a  bi -lingual  setting:  the  maintainence  of  active  community  ties, 
and  the  development  of  opprtunities  for  educational  research  that 
will  ultimately  enhance  the  fullfilment  of  these  fundamental 
principles • 


Please  address  inquiries  to: 

jan  Calderon  Yocum,  Executive  Director 
%  El  Centro  de  Rosemount 
2000  Rosemount  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20010 

(202)  265-9885 
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CHILD  CARE/DAY  CARE 


We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
gratitude  and  appreciation  for  the  formation  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Children,  Youth  and  Families  initiated  by  Representa  ■ 
tive  George  Miller.    He  are  submitting  written  testimony  which  we 
wish  to  be  included  in  the  record  for  hearings  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  issue  of  child  care. 

We  have  chosen  not  to  include  statistical  information 
on  the  need  for  child  care,  as  we  feel  many  other  groups  will  and 
have  addressed  that  issue.    However,  we  will  take  the  opportunity 
to  address  some  problems  and  potential  problems  we  Cee-  are  in- 
herent in  current  legislation  which  affect  child  care  programs  for 
working  families  or  families  who  are  in  training,    m  addition,  we 
will  present  some  new  legislative  initiatives,  which  -we  feel  will 
contribute  to  more  effective,  efficient,  non-segregated,  parent- 
initiated  child  care  for  all  families  regardless  of  oiher  income 
or  age    of  children. 

It  is  our  feelina  that  the  federal  government    needs  to 
look  at  how  current  legislation  wan  implemented  and  at  the  end  re- 
sults of  that  implementation,  in  order  to  insure  that  new  legis- 
lation will  not  repeat  or  cesult  in  the  same  manner. 
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While  we  support  increased  monies  for  such  current  pieces 
of  legislation  as  Txtle  XX,  we  feel  that  in  advertently  the  implemen- 
tation of  such  legislation  by  the  states  and  local  governments  have 
led  to  t-he  creation  of  the  moit  economically    anc*  racially  segreg- 
ated system  now  existing  in  the  United  States. 

Families  are  eligible  for  Title  XX  subsidies  based  upon 
their  gross  incomes.        In  many  states  this  gross  income  ic  based 
on  the  number  in  the  family,    we  feel  that  th*  gross  income  is  not 
an  indicate-  of  how  much  money  a  family  has  to  provide  for  them- 
selves on  a  daily  basis.    Nor  does  this  gross  income  take  into  account 
the  medical,  dental,  legal,  psychological  or  funeral  bills  the  family 
has  to  pay  through  no  fault  of  their  own.    These  bills  cannot  always 
be  anticipated  by  even  tha  most  austere  budget.    In  addition,  by 
using  data  based  on  the  number  in  the  family,  in  no  way  takes  into 
account  the  ages  or  the  conditions  of    individual  family  members 
who  impact  on  the  family's  available  monies.    Families  may  or  may 
not  be  charged  a  fee  for  their  child  care.    When  the  family  goes 
over  the  income  level,  they  are  no  longer  eligible  for  child  care 
subsidies  and  rauit  begin  to  pay  the  provider's  tuition  rates.  Thus 
many  families,  go  from  paying  .iothing  to  paying  $50.00  and  up  per 
week  depending  upon  the  age  of  their  child.    Thus  the  system  causes 
families  or  providers  to  lie  about  their  income,  the  famil>'s  income 
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or  deny  raises  or  promotions.    These  policies  adversely  affect  women. 
Along  With  the  above  practices,  centers  and  family  day  care  homes  are 
contracted,  in  many  instances,  for  100*  of  their  spaces.    The  results 
of  these  practices  mandate  that  families  using  contracted  facilities 
are  usually  the  same  income  group    which  results  in  families  being  of 
the  aaae  race  or  ethnic  group.    We  have  ghettoized  our  systara  of  child 
care  economically  as  well  as  racially.    The.ie  policies  also  mandate 
that  families  who  go  over  income  level  must  remove  their  children  from 
facilities  that  are  100%  contracted,  because  facilities  do  not  have 
spaces  for  children  other  than  for  those  children  whose  child  care  io  ' 
subsidized  by  Title  XX. 

He  propose  that  current  and  potential  federal  legislation: 
1-       mandate  that  contracts  will  not  be  let  at  100%  fund- 
ing so  that  as  families  move  up  the  economic  ladder,  their  child/ 
children  will  continue  to  receive  consistent  care  in  a  familiar 
setting  and  that  tuition-paying  children  may  receive  care  at  the  same 
facilities  as  subsidized  children,  thus  creating  an  economic  mix  of 
families.    No  facility  should  be  contracted  for  more  than  70%  of  their 
available  spaces. 

2.       mandate  that  parents  should  have  choices  of  providers 
and  that  their  desires  for  alternative  types  of  child  care,  as  well  as 
alternate  payment  plans  be  part  of  a  comprehensive  child  care  system 
approved  by  the  Pederal  government  when  federal  monies  are  being  spent 
by  the  states  for  child  care. 
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3.  mandate  that  parent  fee*  be  determined  by  the  state 
and  set  up  in  such  a  way  that  no  family  will  have  an  increase  of  more 
than  S25  to  $50  per  month  when  they  go  over  the  established  income 
level . 

4.  mandate  that  income  levels  be  established  at  net 
income  taking  into  account  those  expenditures,  medical,  dental, 
psychological,  legal,  and  funeral,  which  cannot  be  helped  by  the 
family . 

5.  eliminate  grouping  of  family  members  by  number  so 
that  family  members  are  identified  by  age  and  physical  or  mental 
condition  in  such  a  way  as  to  determine  the  economic  sufficiency 
of  the  family. 

It  is  our  belief  that  adopting  the  above  will  assist  in 
the  elimination  now  and  in  the  future  of  the  segregated  system 
currently  existing,  reasonably  insuring  parent* 8  choice  and  meet  the 
goals  of  achieving  and  sustaining  self-sufficiency  a_  outlined  in 
Title  XX  in  a  more  efficient  and  effective  manner. 

The  Child  Care  pood  Program  (CCFP)  has  helped  to  off-set 
the  high  cost  of  food  needed  by  children  who  are  enrolled  in  child 
care  programs.    We  applaud  this  piece  of  legislation.    However,  we 
feel  that  the  implementation  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  As 
some  of  you  may  be  aware,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  set 
amounts  of  food  and  drink  which  must  be  served  to  each  child 
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regardless  of  whether  they  will  eat  it,  drink  it  or  not.    Left  over 
food  is  to  be  thrown  awa> .     m  our  opinion,  this  is  a  wasteful 
extravagance.    Documentation  exists  of  hunger,  not  only  overseas, 
but  also  in  this  country,    yet  day  after  day,  >n  child  care 
centers  and  homes,  food  is  thrown  away,    we  propose  that  the  leg- 
islation mandates  that  food  and  drink  in  required  quantities  be 
available  to  all  children  who  are  in  child  care  programs,  but  that 
servings  are  based  upon  the  realistic  needs  of  each  child.  Children 
will  be  encouraged  to  eat  the  required  quantity.    Food  will  not  be 
thrown  away.    Legislation  should  speak  to  other  uses  of  left  over 
food,  such  as,  giving  it  to  parents,  staff  or  community  organizations, 
as  well  as  ,  appropriate  preparations  of  left  over  food. 

We  support  child  care  information  and  referral  systems. 
We  support  partial,  time  limited,  federal  funding  for  such  systems. 
We  feel  that  such  funded  systems  should  have  within  them  the 
capabilities  to  assist  families  in  their  search  for  child  care 
in  their  native  language.    No  family  should  be  turned  away  or 
discouraged  from  calling  for  help  because  of  their  lack  of  speaking 
English,    in  many  of  our  urban  areas  large  groups  of  new  iwoigrants 
have  settled.    The  majority  of  thwa  are  Hispanic,  others  are  Asian. 
They  work  and  they  need  child  care.    English  telephone  books  are 
difficult  for  them  to  understand.    The  legislation  must  insure  that 
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that  languages  other  than  English  are  to  be  provided,  if  necessary. 

As  we  have  said  previously,  the  need  for  day  care  has 
been  stated  eloquently  by  others*    Their  testimony  has  documented 
the  need  for  expansion  and  up-grading. 

We  propose  the  following  new  initiatives  that  would 
assist  in  the  expansion  and  upgrading: 

1.  low-interest  loans  be  provided  for  day  care 
entrepreneurs  (centers,  homes  and  systemn) ,  to  expand,  set-up, 
remodel,  purchase  equipment  and  train  staffs.    These  loans  would 
be  similar  to  current  S.B.A.  loans,  but  would  include  non-profit 
organizations;  family  day  ca/e;  child  care  systems  and  rosource 
and  referral  systems.    Current  S.B.A.  loans  do  not  lend  to 
ncn-profit  entities. 

2.  planning  grants  be  made  available  for  three-year 
periods  for  )ocal  communities  to  develop  five-year  plans  that  would 
result  in  *  comprehensive  child  care  system  that  speaks  to  «-heir 
community  needs.    This  five  year  plan  must  address  the  needs  of 
all  working  families  or  families  in  training  who  need  child  core 

at  a  reasonable  cost  regardless  of  their  income  or  the  ages  of. 
their  children.    A  community  committee  would  be  established,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  from  the  public  sector,  including  the 
schools,  private  sector,  including  religious  groups  and  the 
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voluntary  dollar,  industry  and  business,  parents  of  all  income 
levels  and  providers  of  child  care.    Full  time  staff  would  be 
assigned  to  the  committee.    The  committee  would  determine  child 
care  needs,  funding  sources,  facilities,  qualifications,  fringe 
benefits,  salaries,  transportation,  type  of  care  and  parent  in- 
volvement for  the  community  for  the  next  five  years.  Local 
communities  would  have  to  make  a  commitment  to  implem»ht  the  plan 
in  order  to  receive  said  monies. 


local  communities  to  develop,  coordinate  reas,  nable  regulations 
for  child  care/  day  care  in  local  communities.    Fiscal  records, 
reporting  systems,  bookkeeping  and  auditing  criteria  should  be 
minimal  and  the  same  at  all  levels,  of  government.  Regulations 
and  policies  should  be  uniform  and  applied  without  discrimination 
to  profit,  non-profit, church  based,  government -based  or  school- 
based  programs.    Licencing  standards  should  be  based  on  objective 
monitoring  and  ta*e  into  account  value  systems  of  rural,  semi- 
rural,  urban,  reservation  ,  racial  and  ethnic  groups. 


monies  used  for  subsidizing  child  care  costs  whether  to  local 
governments,  families,  or  providers  of  child  care  insure  compar- 
able salaries  with  like  professions  and  fringe  benefits  for  center 
staffs,  family  day  care  providers  and  in-home  care  providers,  child 


3. 


the  Federal  government    would  assist  states  and 


4. 


the  Federal  government  should  require  that  federal 
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.are  staffs  at  all  levels  are  the  main  subsidizers  of  child  care  for 
children  of  working  families  and  families  in  training.    Thic  crend 
must  be  reversed. 


ment  program  as  a  neeCoa  service.    Taxes  paid  by  day  workers  as 
well  as  families  who  use  day  care  go  to  state  and  federal  coffers. 


day  care  services.    Legislation,  policy,  regulations  and  programs 
therefore,  must  take  into  account  all  children,  not  just  some  child- 
ren, the  hour 8  parents  work,  and  type  of  care  that  the  parents  want 
for  their  children,  whether  that  be  profit  or  non-profit  day  care, 
group  home  care,  relative  cars,  in-home  care  or  friend  care. 


and  equitable  treatment  for  all  families  who  need  and  want  day  care 
for  their  children  regardless  of  age,  income,  or  special  need. 


In  conclusion,  day  care  is  as  much  an  economic  develop- 


By  1990,  as  many  as  10  million  children   will  require 


Government  must  develop* policies  that  result  in  fair 


Thank  You 
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August  21,  1984 


The  Honorable  George  Miller 
Chair,  Select  Committee  on 

Children,  Youth  and  Families 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Miller: 

The  Project  on  Equal  Education  Rights,  of  the  NOW  Legal 
Defense  and  Education  Fund,  and  Educational  Equity 
Concepts  are  pleased  to  submit  the  following  recommenda- 
tions for  improvements  in  child  care  services  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth  and  Families.  In 
addition,  PEER  has  joined  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Day  Care  Coalition  in  support  of  a  wide-ranging 
set  of  recommendations  for  improvements  in  child  care 
service  delivery.    The  comments  in  this  letter  provide  a 
more  detailed  discussion  of  the  need  to  expand  training  ' 
programs  and  technical  assistance  services. 

Training  for  child  care  providers  is  crucial  to  ensuring 
the  availability  of  nurturing,  -safe,  educationally  sound 
child  care  that  is  free  of  prejudice  based  on  race,  sex 
or  disability. Training  and  technical  assistance  have 
played  key  roles  in  preventing  problems  from  occurring 
and  in  identifying  and  correcting  problems  present  in 
human  service  delivery  systems.    One  of  the  more  serious 
problems  which  training  can  alleviate  is  the  transmission 
of  prejudices  regarding  race,  sex  and  disabilities. 

Research  on  how  children  develop  their  images  of.  self  and 
others  shows  that  both  sex  role  stereotypes  and  racial 
prejudices  surface  at  a  very  early  age.    In  fact,  the 
process  of  sex-role  stereotyping  begins  at  birth. 
Researchers  consistently  report  that  adults  ascribe 
different  attributes  to  newborns  —  evc^  the  same  new- 
born —  depending  on  whether  they  think  the  infant  is  a 
girl  or  a  boy.    In  one  experiment,  both  men  and  women 
attributed  "fewer  fears  ...  to  the  baby  when  it  was 
labeled  'boy'  rather  than  'girl.'"  1/    In  another  experi- 
ment adults  offered  a  doll  much  more  often  to  a  3-month 
old  child  when  they  were  told  the  child  was  a  girl.  Other 
researchers  have  concluded  that  boys  are  punished  more  for 
playing  with  dolls  or  exhibiting  oth^r  "feminine 
interests"  —  and  are  rewarded  more  clearly  when  they  behave 
in  "masculine"  ways.  2/    Other  studies  indicate,  not 
surprisingly,  that  child  care  providers  as  well  as  parents 
reinforce  sex- typed  behaviors  and  beliefs.  3/ 
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Data  on  the  development  of  racial  awareness  and  racial 
attitudes  also  indicate  that  children  are  aware  at  very  early 
ages  of  the  negative  attitudes  of  majority  adults  to  minority 
cultures.    Tc  the  extent  that  child  care  centers  are  segre- 
gated —  and  more  are,  by  class  as  well  as  by  race  —  children's 
absorption  of  adult  prejudices  cannot  be  mitigated  by  firsthand 
experience  with  children  of  other  racial  groups.    As  a  result, 
the  child  care  system  reinforces  racial  isolation.    Moreover,  in 
instances  where  children  are  integrated,  staff  must  be  careful 
not  to  favor  majority  children  over  minority  children.     "At  its 
most  essential,  the  child  care  process  is  an  experience  in  human 
relations.    As  such,  vhe  interpersonal  behaviors  that  are 
manifested  in  the  child  care  setting  are  likely  to  reflect  the 
social  structural  realities  of  the  broader  society."  </ 

Child  care  providers  have  a  responsibility  to  create  a  learning 
environment  free  of  damaging  stereotypes;  yet  they,  like  any 
other  human  service  delivery  professionals,  need  training  and 
technical  assistance.    Child  care  providers  may  enter  the  field 
because  they  Hlove  children,"  but  emotions  will  not  help  them 
plan  their  day  effectively,  teach  productively  or  run  their 
programs  free  of  ingrained  prejudices  and  biases. 

The  positive  impact  of  training  in  general  was  noted  in  two  major 
national  studies  —  the  National  Day  Care  Study  and  Family  Day 
Care  in  the  United  States"!    The  National  Day~Care  StuW demon- 
st rates,  through  observations  of  several  hundred  classrooms, 
that  in  classes  supervised  by  teachers  who  had  "child-related 
education /training  the  children  show  more  cooperation,  attend 
longer  to  tasks  and  activities  and  are  less  often  non-involved 
than  is  the  case  where  teachers  do  not  have  such  training.  The 
children  also  do  better  on  a  measure  of  early  achievement  —  The 
Preschool  Inventory."  5/ 

Similarly,  Family  Day  Care  in  the  United  States,  an  exhaustive 
national  study  of  day  care  homes,  analyzed  the  effects  of 
experience,  education,  and  training  on  family  day  care  providers. 
Caregivers  "who  had  some  child  care  training  tend  to  display  more 
teaching,  language/information  activity,  music /dramatic  play,  and 
comforting."  6/ 

In  a  more  specific  instance,  training  and  technical  assistance 
has  provided  crucial  help  in  implementing  the  mandate  to  fill  a 
minimum  of  ten  percent  of  Head  Start  slots  with  children  with 
disabilities.    At  first,  little  training  or  technical  assistance 
was  provided  for  grantees.    As  a  result,  the  first  attempts  to 
increase  the  participation  of  disabled  children  were  marked  by 
misunderstandings  between  parents  and  teachers  cn£  among  teachers 
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themselves.    Four  years  after  the  »andafce,. the  Research  Access 
Project  was  launched  to  .provide  information,  training  and 
referral  services  regarding  disabled  children  to  Read  Start 
9f2nJeeV   Thi*  ^"^9  ha«  received  high  marks  from  grantees 
?n  Jj?*,been  a  »ignificant.  positive  support  to  them.  Over 
15,000  staff  have  been:trained  by  "the  RAPa,"  as  thev  are 
called,  since  1978.  7/   She  latest  eSalJSiion ^tfsLw^hat 
lilt  5^!^LBa??,S°ncrete  *n  the  ways* they  worked 

?hildren  as  «  result  of  the  RAP  training  8/, 

valuable  service9"*?/  ™°*t  c0nB8only  cited  as  ***  ^niost 

The  history  of  the  public  school  system's- efforts  to  reduce  sex 
and^race  bias  also  illustrates  the  importance  of  training' and 
w^H1^1  For  instance,  sex  bias  has  discouraged 

women  from  enrolling  and  excelling  in  traditionally  "male"  - 

T».*cieI!?e'  mathematic«'  and  "Ports  are  prime  examples. 
Because  these  biases  are  ingrained  in  our  cultures,  teachers 
otten  steer  girls  and  boys  into  sex- stereotyped  career  and 
curricular  decisions;  unless  the  teachers  know  better;  they 

biaMd  a««uaptions,  often  unwittingly.  In-service 
tl  fti^il'w^V?  vehicle  for  teachers  to  leam*how 

w?^i!2        ^aMd  ^avior»  ^  the  classroom,  and  to  correct  them. 

ttt,S!  J^?!™}0?  training  funds  provided  under  Title  IV  - 
?5  ?Ve*i964  Civil  Ri*fcts  Act,. this  training  would  not  have  been 
available  or  as  effective  as  it  has  been. 

L?!ejllTOUL-e!!-Sr  tr!lnfo  ^ild  care  providers  ar«  insufficient 
to  fill  theneeg.    ideally,  child  care  providers  could  a.'^ord  to 
purchase  training  services  independently.  ^However,  the  low 
salary  scaler  of  providers  ~  many  of  whom  work  for  subsistence 
wages  —  clearly  make^that .solution  impossible.   Tor  the  fore- 
seeable future;  then,  .the  only  way  we  can  hope  to  move  towards 
a  trained,  enlightened  and. humane  child  care  system  is  to 
invest  —  rather  than  eliminate  —  funds  for  training. 

Most  of  the  small  amount  of  training  money  available  comes  from 
eh?w  n?^iment'    Few  states  require  or  fund  training  for 

child  care  providers;  only  11  states  require  any  training  at  all 
for  the  largest  group  of  providers,  family  day  care  workers, 
SSSf din9  v°  u  1984  »tudy  by  The  Children's  Foundation.  10/ 
Within  this  group  of  11,  training  requirements  range  fro5~a  one- 
day  program  prior  to  licensure  to  a  requirement  that  providers 
return  annually  for  coursework  in  order  to  maintain  their  licenses. 
Moreover,  their  jobs  are  structured  in  a  way  that  precludes  them 
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from  taking  part  in  training  that  occurs  during  the  regular 
work  day.    For  center-based  child  care  providers,  only  27 
states  plus  the  District  of  Columbia  have  incorporated  the 
Child  Development  Associate  (CDA)  credentialling  requirements 
into  state  licensing  regulations  as  an  option  for  preschool 
teachers,  12/    Finally,  the  standards  are  extremely  lax  for 
teacher  aides  in  center-based  settings,  even  though  they  spend 
more  of  their  day  in  direct  contact  with  children  than  others 
on  center  staffs. 

Even  more  of  an  indictment  is  the  fact  that  these  statistics 
concern  licensed  child  care  settings.    As  the  Committee  know- 
quite  well,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  children  are  cared 
for  in  unlicensed,  unregulated  child  care  settings.  People 
running  underground  businesses  are  unlikely  to  seek  out  training 
and  technical  assistance,  <- 

Despite  the  desperate  need  to  professionalise  child  care 
providers,  direct  federal  support  for  training  has  been  slashed 
in  recent  years.    Title  XX  funds  for  training  have  been  folded 
into  the  Social  Services  Block  Grant,  which  itself  has  been  cut 
back  significantly.    Xn  Connecticut,  the  New  Raven  Teacher's 
Center,  which  formerly  received  $100,000  annually  from  the  state's 
Title  XX  funds  to  conduct  training  for  several'  hundred  day  care 
providers,  received  only  $15,000  last  year,  'Read  Start  funds 
for  training  reach  only  a  small  percentage  of  providers,  and  those 
are  within  the  smallest  sector  of  the  community  —  center-based 
providers.    And  while  the  child  Development  Associate  National 
Credentialling  program  has  expanded  to  include  Family* Day  Care 
Workers,  it  is  facing  extinction  in  1985  unless  Congress 
intervenes,    in  addition,  the  CDA  Program,  even  if  it  were 
funded,  cannot  be  counted  on  to  provide*  all  of -the  training  needs" 
of  either  family  day  care  workers  or  center-based  "staff:  '  Over- 
90  percent  of  those  who  successfully  complete  the  credentialling 
program  seek  outside  training,  usually  through  community  colleges 
or  Head  Start  programs,  before  they  go  through  the  CDA  process. 
In  addition,  family  day  care  providers  need  "umbrella  groups" 
to  provide  substitute  care  so  that  they  can  get  out  of  their 
aolely-ovned  and  operated  businesses  and  take  courses  without 
risking  their  livelihood  to  do  so, 

A  national  child  care  training  program  must  be  established. 
Direct  federal  support  for  training  is  necessary  to  fill  this 
critical  need;  this  support  could  be  accomplished  in  several  ways. 
First,  funding  for  current  programs  should  be  increased,  since 
the  training  needs  of  Head  Start  and  Title  XX-funded  centers  are 
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already  larger  than  current  £und»  can  support.    Title  XX  funds 
should  be  increased  and  training  funds  should  be  earmarked. 
Head  Start  training  money  should  be  increased,  particularly 
since  smaller  centers  are  liable  to  lose  the  impact  of  training 
dollars  under  the  new  system  of  allocating  scarce  funds  directly 
to  centers.  * 

Second,  in-service  training  should  be  expanded  to  non-Head  Start 
centers  anaTTamiiy  day  care  providers.    Head  Start  has  developed 
highly  successful  training  models  that  could  be  used  by  other, 
non-federally  supported, centers  and  family  day, care  providers. 
Training  centers  should  be  established  or,  in  some  cases,  the 
mandate  of  existing  centers  should  be  expanded  to  cover  these 
groups,    in  addition,  the  CDA  National  Credentialling  Program 
should  be  made  available  on  a  wider  scale,  and  funds  should  be 
appropriated  to  permit  a  program  to  train  trainers  on  how-to  * 
implement  the  model  in  their,  region  or  state. 

Third,  more  training  must  be  provided  for  new  entrants  in  the 
child  care  field.    Vocational  education  and  other  federal  educa- 
tion funds  could  be  expanded  to  include  child  care  training  at 
high  school  and  community  college  levels.    Fourth,  a  discre- 
tionary grants  program  could  be  established  at  the  federal  level 
to  support  the  development  and  dissemination  of  new  models  of 
training,  and  to  support  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  models 
with  a  proven  track  record.    Fifth,  federal  training  programs 
should  mandate  the  infusion  of  a  non-hla.^  perspective  through- 
out the  curricula,  in  addition,  funds  should  be  set  aside  to 
train  providers  specifically  on  techniques  for  eliminating  race, 
sex,  and  disability  bias  in  their  settings. 

fixJ^'  the  federal  government  should  support  the  development  of 
fflaUV  flay  care,  "utthrcllfl  groups,*  so  that  isolated  family  day 
care  providers  could  supply  back-up  care  for  one  another  while 
attending  training  sessions  and  courses.    Seventh,  ctudent 
scnoiarehlp  and  loan  programs  should  be  adapted  to  permit  child 
«!J^Sf2       rs  1°  atJend  colleges  on  a  part-time  basis.  Presently, 
providers  cannot  qualify  for  loans  or  federal  student  financial 
aid  unless  they  are  willing  to  attend  school  full-time. 

Finally,  the  federal  government  should  use  its  influence  to  urge 
states  to  adopt  stronger  licensing  standards,  which  include  more 
training  in  child  development  and  provision  of  child  care 
services.    As  part  of  this  effort,  the  federal  government  could 
develop  model  legislation,  in  conjunction  with  states  which  are 
loaders  in  the  field,  for  dissemination  nationwide. 
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PEER  and  Educational  Equity  Concapta  believe  that  a  national 
child  cara  policy  ia  urgently  needed.    As  a  nation,  we  can  ill 
afford  to  neglect  the  needs  of  our  youngest  children  for  educa- 
tional experiencea  devoid  of  bin.    Those  who  hive  chosen  child 
care  as  their  career  should  he  offered  both  our  financial  and 
intellectual  support. 

We  will  be  pleaaed  to  provide  any  additional  information  which 
you  and  your  ataff  may  needy  we  appreciate  thia  opportunity  to 
share  our  views  with  the  Select  Coawittee  and  thank  you  for 
opening  the  national  debate  on  child  care  once  again.    We  hope 
our  cceseants  will  be  helpful  to  you  aa  you  fonsulate  aoae  much- 
needed  solutions  to  these  pressing  national  problem. 

Sincerely, 

Leslie  k.  Welfe  Barbara  Sprung 

Director  Co-Director  , 

Project'  on  Equal  Education  Educational  Equity  Concepts 
Right* 
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Two-Parent  Earner  Families:    Work  Schedule! 
end  Their  Implication*  for  Child  Cere  end  Family  Life 


Herrlec  Pressor 
University  of  Maryland 


Paper  presented  et  the  KacArthur  Foundation's  Conference  on 
Child  Cars:    Growth  Fostering  Environments  for  Young  Children, 
November  30,  1982.     The  euthor  gretefuUy  ecknowledgea.  the 
computer  programming  assistance  of  Virginia  Cain  and  the  menu-* 
script  preparation  of  Susan  Cunningham.    This  paper  was  written 
while  the  euthor  wes  e  Guest  Worker  et  the  Laboratory  of 
Socio-Eaviro  omental  Studies Jfatlomal  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
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One  of  the  «ost  significant  social  changes   in  our  society  in 
recent  decades  has  been  the  rapid'  growth  of  the   female  labor 
force.     In  I^SO,   29  percent  of  the  labor  force  were  women;  by 
1981,  it  vis  4?  percent  (U.S.   Department  of  Labor,   19*2),  The 
coaposition  of  the  labor  force  has  becone  increasingly  fecale 
primarily  because  of  rising  rates  of  participation  among  women, 
but  a  contributing  factor   is  the  declining  rates  of  participation 
among  aen.     In   1950,   ^4  percent  of  all  women  were   in  the  lsbor 
force,   and  P7  percent  of  men;  by  1981,    the  percentages  were  5? 
and  7fi,    respectively  (U.S.   Department  of  Labor,  1982). 

*his  aarfced   increase   in  female  eaployaent   is  undoubtedly 
related   to  changes   in  faaily  structure   that  occurred  during  this* 
period,   notably   the  rising  rate  of  divorce  and  separation.  Vonen, 
^xoerlencing  such  aarital   instability  have  consistently  had 
higher  rates  of  labor  force  activity  than  married  women  living 
with  their  husbands.     So,    too,   have  single  (never  married)  w0**n , 
and  this  group  has  increased  as  a  percent  of  all  women  with  the 
recent  postponeaent   in  ace  at  first  marriage.     But  tha  labor  ' 
force  participation  rataa  of  woman  of  all  marital  atatuaea  haa 
rxjwn  euprnMntielly  in  recent  decadea;  indeed,  tha  aoat  dramatic- 
rise  has  been  among  married  women,   particularly  those  wi^h  young 
children.     In  1950,  24  percent  of  married  voaaa  (huaband  oroocnt) 
were  in  the  labor  force,  and  12  percent 'of  married  women  with 
children  under  mix  yearn  of  age  (U.S»  Department  of  tabor,  19«0>; 
by  tmm  percentages  increased  to  51  and  4A,  respectively 

(Hmyfh*,*.  t<»2).     Having  a  young  child  now  accounts  fo:   a  reduced 
participation  rate  among  married  women  of  only  three  percentage 
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poin  ts. 

The  growing  rate  of  labor  force  activity  anon*  married  women 
his  le1  to  an  increased  interest  in  what  sociologists  have  termed 
"dual-earner"   families         families  in  which  both  husbands  and 
wives  are  employed.     Tlrls  to  no*  tfks  aoat  common  family  type  tn 
\Jnlt#d  States,  re  pre  a  satis*  52  PO*o«at  of  all  mjirxied-oouple 
famtlias*  In  1981   (husband-only  and  husband-othor  earners 
constituted  TO  percent:  and  the  remaining  1*  percent  included 
wife-only  earners,  other  rarnera,  and  no  earnera;  Hsyghe,  19*2)* 
0va>r  naif  (In  peireafct)  o(  dusl-asrnsr  couples  have  children  under 
18  yonrs  old        fhat  is,  era  "Uo-perent-terner  c©ttplss"j  24 
oercer.t  of  such  couples  have  children  under  six  yeara  old  (U.S. 
repartn*»nt  of  Coanerce,   1  982a).     Although  the  percent  of  these 
couples  who  both  work  fall   time  is  not  available,  we  do  know  that 
in  \ 9*1 .   67  percent  of  employed  married  women  with  children  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  worked  full   tine,   and  65  percent  with 
children  under  six  yesrs  of  age  (unpublished  data  from  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics). 

Clearly,    the  s oc io- env ironaen tal  context  of  rearing  young 
children  has  changed  substantially  in  »nr r i ed-c  ouple  households 
Jue   to  the  increasing  proportion  of  two-parent  earners.  This 
generatea  a  growing  need  for  nonparental  child  care  for  most  of 
the  day  when  children  are  of  preschool  age.     Aa   we  have 
documented  elsewhere  with  national  data   from  the  June  1 9",7 
Current  Population  Survey  (Preaser  and  Baldwin,    1^80).  working 
Barents  of  preschool-a*ed  children  have  made  a  variety  of  £hild 
care  arrangements.     Bu*  wa  har*  also  sftovu  that  a  substantial 
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einorlty  of  aothera  of  p re 9 choo X  -  a ««d  children  were  not  in  the 
labor  fore*  beceuse  they  could  no*t  find  aa  t  i  5  f  ac  tory  child  care 
at  roaeonable  cost  (about  one-fifth);  mui  eaon*  thoae  esploy^d 
part  tiae.  there  use  a  subatantial  prppprtlon  (about  one-fcTth) 
who  Indicated  they  were  working  fewer  hours  than  they  vented 
beeause  ef  child  Cera  problefte»t 

The   l°77  data  also  revealed   (Pressor.    1082)   *  hlfh 
prevalence  of  fether  cere  aaong  dual-earner  couplea  with 
preachool-e*ed  children  when  wivea  were  eaployet  In  eartaia 
oocupetlona:   profeasioml  and   practical  nurses,  sa  lea  wo  rice  r  s  . 
vaitr<*ases.  and  "other  rlerk.**  a  dKfus*'*  rrouplnr  that  inclules 
telephone  operators,     ^heae  ere  occupations   thet  ere 
disproportion* ttly  coapnaed  of  shift  workers.     It  ia  of  special 
ini-reat  tint  between  35  and  43  percent  of  fathers  whose  vlvea 
were  working  part  time  in  these  occupetions  were  the  principal 
carnivore  of  their  preechool-aged   children*     Koreover.  over  '0 
Percent  of  the   fathers  whose  wiv»»a  were   full-t»«*  waitr-aaes  and 
practical  nuraes  wore  the  principal  caregivers.     Thes*  findin«a 
auirestfd   t^t  another  reaponse  to   the  unavailability  of 
as r is fac ?o ry  chlH  care,   in  addition  *o  constraining  the  extent 
of  feaale  ^aployoent.  mi*ht   ve  parenta  working  different  ahifta 
with  each  apojse  caring  for  their  young  when   the  other  is 
ea  pi  o  ved  . 

This  hypothesis  is  only   inferential   from  the  data  on 
occupations.     The  June  i<*77  Current  Populetion  <?urv*y  did  not 
inelule  data  on  hours  of       pi  oyn^n  t .     The  May    I  0*>q  rurrent 
Population  Survey  did   include  data  on  hours  of  *«ployoent  but  not 
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on  child  cure  use  or  constraints.     This  date  source  has  baen  used 
by  others  to  assure  the  prevalence  of  ?hlft  work  saong 
Individuals   In   the  United  Statee,   which  is  about  ona   In  sir 
full-tiae  nonfare  wage  end  salary  earners  (U.S.   Department  of 
Labor,    :  Bat   the  prevalence  of  shift  work  enong  families 

has  not  been  addressed.     Indeed  a  "coupU"   perspective  that  takes 
Into  account   the  work  schedules  of  wives  as   well  as  husbands  has 
been  generally   ignored   in  studies  of  shift  workers;   nn  exception 
I?   the  work  of  Staines  and  PWk  flQP?la   but   it  groups  together 
part-tine  and   full-tlae  workers,   which  nakes   the  definition  of 
shift  vork  problematic. 

In   eurauin*  cur  lat^-est   In   the  v0rk  schedules  of  narrl*d 
co<jpl*«  witr.  the  t  9P0  "urr»nt  Population  Survey  (presser  and 
rain,   in  press),  we  uncovered  A  aurprieingly  hi^h  prevalence  of 
shift  work  aaong  full-ti»a  two^f«r»nt-earnere ,  both  nonfera  wage 
and  salary  earners,  with  chlliren  under  14  years  of  age:  on*  out 
of  «lrreAi  couples  Included  •  epOuee  «ho  did  not  work  a  regular  day 
AbXft-     for  about  one  In  ten  couplee,  apouaes  worked  entirely, 
different  abtfta  with  no  overlap  vhataoever  in  hours. 

In   this  paper,   ve  explore  thes*  findings   farther,  and 
consider  other  aspects  of  couple  work  schedules,  looking 
specifically  at   full-ti»e   t wo- paren t- ea rner s  with  children  under 
five  years  old.     The  laplicationa  of  these  findings  for  child 
care  and   faaily  llf~  are   then  discussed.     «ut   first,   sone  details 
about   the  saaple  and  aeasures  uaed. 

Saapl e  and   Messu  res 
The  Current  Population  Survey  is  a  »onthiy  survey  conducted 
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by  the  Bureau  of  tha  Census,  with  interviews  of  spproxlsstely 
55,000  households.    The  prissry  purpose  of  the  survey  ia  to 
sssess  the  level  of  uneaployaent  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
atandard  set  of  questions  ia  aeked  regularly  of  all  individuala 
in  the  houeehold.     Suppleaente  on  special  topica  are  added  in 
certain  nontb  ,  and  the  Kay  i960  supplement  on  work  schedules  and 
■ultipla  jobs  included  queetione  on  the  tiae  work  began  end  ended 
for  the  principal  Job  of  wage  and  aelary  earners  f aelf-enployed 
workers  were  not  aaked  these  questiona).     Ve  aelected  froa  thie- 
eeaple  all  nonfara  dual-esroer  serried  couplee,  wives  aged  18  to 
44,  both  epouaee  eaployed  full  tiae  (?5  hours  or  eore).*  for 
purpoaea  of  this  Analysia,  we  are  Uniting  the  aaaple  further  to 
couplea  with  children  unJer  fiv#  ,eara  of  age.    Thie  results  in\ 
an  unweighted  sasple  of  1,122  couples  in  which  both  spouses  ere 
wage  and  salary  earners,  and  represents  about  1.4  nillion  couplea 
in  the  United  States. 

We  use  three  definitione  of  shift  work,  sll  bssed  on  the 
hours  wsge  and  ssla-y  earner*  began  and  ended  work  on  their 
principal  job  aoet  days  of  the  previous  week.     One  definition  is 
thst  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statiatica  (BLS): 

Dajr  shift :  full-tine  ychedule  (35  hours  or  aore  per 
week)  in  which  at  least  half  the  houra  worked  fall 
between  6  A.M.     and  4  P.M. 

Evening  shift?  full-tiae  schedule  -In  which  at  leaet 
half  the  houra  worked  fall  between  4  P.M.  and  nidnight. 

Hi£hl  "Mil1  full-tine  schedule  in  which  at  least  half 
tha  houra  worked  fall  between  midnight  and  6  A.M. 

Mlacellaneoue  shift;  full-tine  schedule  of  less  thsn  6 
or  sore  thsn  12  hours  per  day. 

(If  a  worker's  hours  fit  into  two  shift -work 
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categories,   both  day  and  evening  or  both  ov^nlng  and 
ni«ht.  he/ohe  is  classified  aa  working  the  first  of  the 
two  categories.) 

We  group  evening,   night,  and  miscellaneous  shifts  and   refer  to 
this  grouping  aa   "nonday  shift*** 

*h«  second  definition  of  shift  work  we  use  is  the 
classification  of  full-tine  work  that  begins  at  7,  ft,   or  0  A.M. 
as  d*y  work,   and  work  that  begins  at  other  tines  as  shift  work 
f?asto  and  Colligan.   1977).     The  third  definition  Is-  a 
modification  of  the  second   to   include  work   that  begins  at  10  A.M. 
as  day  work,   a  common   starting  time   for  retail  .tobs. 

Ve    refine  ill   three  definitions  of  rhift  work  by  -xtr»actin* 
from  the  regular  dny  workers  rotatora  who  worked  days  moat  of  the 
previous  week,   and   including  them  imon«  the  residual.  (°otators 
are  those  who   regjlarly  change  shifts,  such  as  one  week  on  the 
day  shift  and   the  next  weetc  on  the  evening  or  ni^ht  shift.)  Py 
rolating  the  ah;fr«i  of  hnsbnnds   to   that  of  wives,   wp  derive  the 
prevalence  of  shift  work  noon*  couples. 

Another  perspective  on  couple  work  schedules,   in  addition  to 
tine-of-d«y  shifts,   is   the  extent  of  overlap  in   the  daily  work 
hours  of  employed  spouses.     This  ao\\jfrla  aaaaura,  which  *• 
introduced  la  out  aarlier  work  krtcaajMr  aid  Cain,  in  praaa)»  was 
dmrf*ed  by  o6ft£a*ltt«  ta«  hm»r#  work  begaa  tod  and  ad  f  or  tha 
principal  job  of  each  spouaa  and  .letermining  the  number  of 
identical  work  hours.     It  does  not  include  commuting  time.  Ve 
also  consider  the  extent  to  which  couples  have  flexibility  in 
their  daily  work  schedules         that   is,   whether  either  or  both 
spouses  work  flexitime,   which  was  asked  of  all  wage,  and  salary 
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earners. 

The  ebove  aoaauree  ill  refer  to  the  principal  job  only.  The 
Hay  1980  Current  Population  Survey  did  not  talc  about  tht  houra 
work  began  and  ended  for  any  secondary  Jobs  held*     But  we  do  know 
whether  spouses  ware  dual  job  holdera,  and  exaaine  the  pravalance 
of  thia  aaong  couplca  in  our  eaaple* 

Shift  Work  Among  Couples 

Regardless  of  which  definition  of  ahift  work  ia  used,  around 
two-thirds  of  couples  in  our  aaaple  of  two-parent-earnera  with 
children  undar  fiva  years  of  a'ge  are  couplaa  in  which  both 
spouses  work  a  regular  day  shift.     This  Beans  that  for  aoout 
onu-third  of  the  couples  in  our  sample,  one  or  both  spouses  do 
not  *°rk  a  regular  day  shift.     In  a  previous  analysis  (Preseer 
and  Cain,   in  press),  we  found   that  ths  prevalence  of  nonday  shift 
work  did  not  vary  auch  when  contrasting  couples  whooe  youngest 
child  was  less  than  five  yaara  old  with  thoae  whose  youngest 
child  was  five  to  thirteen  years  old         it  was  about  one-third 
for  both  groups.     Sines  the  specific  age  of  children  who  are  less 
than  five  years  old  is  of  considerable  iaportance  when 
considering  child  care  issues,   this  paper  provides  furthsr  detail 
for  each  age  under  five. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  age  of  the  youngsst  child  undsr 
five  years  old   is  related  to  the  number  of  children  woaan  have, 
both  the  nuaber  under  five  yeara  of  age  (preschool-aged)  and  the 
number  under  \4  years  of  age  (all  still  young  enough  to  nsad 
supervision  when  not  in  school).     As  shown  in  Table  1,  the 
younger  the  ag.  of  youngest  child,   the  more  likely  woa.n  are  to 
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have  two  or  more  children  less  than  five  years  old,  and  the  less 
likely  they  ore  to  hiive  two  or  sore  children  less  than  14  years 
o!d.     This  correlation  should  be  kept  in  nind  as  wa  consider 
differences  in  couple  work  schedules  by  a«a  of  youn<eat  child. 

Table  2  reveals  that  tha  prevalence  of  shift  work  (all  threa 
definitions)   is  not  linearly  related  to  the  a*e  of  youngest 
child-     The  lowest  proportion  of  couples  who  are  both  regular  day 
workers  is  for  those  whosa  youngest  child  is   four  years  old,  and 
the  highest  ia  for  those  whosa  youngest  child   is  two  y#»ars  old 
the  rantfe  of  difference  bain*  about  nine  percentage  points.  ''he 
<nost  striking  sapert  of  this  table  ia  that  nonday  shift  work  is 
hiffh  aaon*  full-tine  two- Daren t-ea rner  couples  with 
preschool -a*Ad  children   for  a_U_  specific  a«es  of 

oreschoo  1  ers . 

gpouae  Overlap  in  Hours  of  Raployaen  t 
The  high  prevalence  of  full-tine  shift  work  anon*  couples 
Uads  us   to  question  the  extent  to  which  there  is  overlap  in  the 
houra  of  employment.     Over  one-tenth  of  the  couples   in  our  saaple 
have  no  overlap  whatsoever,  and  about  on*-sixth  have  l*ss  than 
three  houra  of  overlap.     Since  this  overlap  tine  does  not  include 
the   tine  consuacd  coanutin*  to  and  froa  work,   it  ovretat-s  the 
tiae  spouses  have  to  bo  at  hoae  together  --  and  together  with 
their  children.     Tnua,  for  a  airtatalttill  ■i»a>Tity  of 
Qxooohool-«f**  chjU*ran  with  full-tine  two-aarnar-paranta,  tioa 
at  hoae  *Uh  paiaata  ia  likaljr  to  ba  tioa  at  hoaa  witk  oua 
paraat.     On  the  other  hand,  when  rsrents  have   iiffer*»nt  shifts, 
this  increases  the  potential  tine  pre schoo l-a«ed  children  can  be 
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•  t  hoae  with  at  leeet  one  perent** 

In  a  previoue.  anelyeie  (Prssssr  snd  Cain,  in  prsss)  ws  found 
littla  dlffsrsnes  in  apouss  ovsrlsp  in  hours  of  employment 
between  couplss  whose  youngsst  child  vee  Isss  then  f  ire,  yss  ra  .old 
vereue  fire  to  thirteen  ysere,old.  .  It  ie  of  .intereet  to  , consider 
whether  there  are  differeneee  in  epouee  overlap  by  tht, specific 
ege  of  ohildrsa-lsss  then  fire  years  , old.    As  .revea^efi  Ain  ^ehle  » 
5»  the  inly  .eu'o.  tantiel  difference  ie  between  couples  ,yho.er 

younceet  child  ie  leee  then,  four  versus  /our  yeero  old..  There  ie 

♦  m  r  * 

little  or  no  overlep  st^sUjO,  \,t  or  2^oure)  for  about  J  5^ to  18 

percent  of  eouplee  whoss  you  igsa  t>  chi  1<*  is  less  thsnrfour  yeare 

old,  but  thie  increaees  to  2A  percent  —  or  ebout  ons-fourth 

for  eouplee  whoee  youngsst  child  ie  four  yeers  old.  .Couples 

whoee  youngeet  ehild  ie  four  years  old  by  definition  ere  not  u 

likely  to  here  more  then  one  child  under  five  .yeers  of  sgs  /only 

1.3  percent,  which  includee  twine;  see  Tsble  1)i  rether  they  are 

aore  likely  than  other  eouplee  to  heve  children  between  5  end  15 

yeere  of  *.ge«    This  suggeete  thst  spousss  with  only  one  child 

Isss  thsn  fivs  yssrs  old  sey  bs  Isss  rsluctant  to  hsve  very 

different  work  echedulee  then  spousss  rith  two  or  aore 

preechool-eg ed  child ren. 

An  anslysis  of  ths  rslstionship  bstwssn  nusber  of  children 

under  five  yeere  old  end  houre  of  spouse  overlap,  however,  doss'. 

not  eupport  this  hypothesis.    As  aey  be  eeen  in  Table  A,  eouplee 

with  only  one  preechool-eged  ehild  tend  to  heve  soaewhet  wore 

overlep  in  esploynent  houre  than  couples  with  two  or  aore 

pr )echool-s*ed  children.    The  percent  with  lees  then  three  houre 
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of  overlap  is  16.9  and  22. 5»  respectively**    When  considering  ttfe 
nuaber  of  children  under  14  years"  old  (for  couples  Kith  at;  .least 
one  child  under  5),  we  find  thst  those  with  three  or  more  \~v~ 
children  sre  most  likely  to  have  different  work  schedules.  Over 
one-fourth  ( 25c 8- percent)  of  ewe*  couple*  htVe  .so  overlap  in 
fcojiftot  etidi««  thoos'  with  6h4y  6fl«  or  -two  hour*  ef  overlap  irinja 
t-hink  tot  Unit  >na~taUrd  <51a0  pes* est)  «    TAo  mns»»or>of  ooaplee 
In  Vur  easTpl'a  with,  three  or  oo>o  children  i a  relatively  resell 
(weighted  N-1S6),  but  these  flcnrV*  are  remarkably 'iff «h.ff  '  * 
One  possible  eroianetion  fer  the  higher  prevalence  of 
different  vor*  schedule*  vfton  coup  lea  hovo.rolfitiy.oly  ler*e 
frillies  flight  bo  the  inability  of  thaeo  fssjilies  to  psy  for  the 
high  ooot  of  child  care        typically,  the  wore  children,  the  mo"re 
sootly.     Different  shifts  permit  spouses  to  do  most  if  not  all, of 
the  child  care  themselves  (even  though  we  can  no t *d i rec t ly  assess 
the  extent  to  which  this  occurs),    'this  assumes  that  family- 
income  is  related  to  couple  work  schedules.     Table  5  indicates, 
however,   that  this  is  not  ttje  case.     Except  for  the  ertremeS 
'less  than  S1QtP0Q  *nd  550,000  or  more;   very  small  ?0 ,   there  is 
little  difference  by  level   of  family  income  in   the  prevalence**o'f 
minimal  or  zero  spouse  overlap  in  employment.     Vithin  the'se 
incoae  groups,  hovever,  shift  work  may  be  related  to  sustaining 
the  family's  standard  of  living  wnen  children  are*  small.  The* 
cost  of  child  care,   particularly  when  there  is  more  thsn  one 
chxld,  nay  offset  for  many  couples  much  of  ths  flnsnclal  gain  of 
Penile  employment  experienced  prior  to  parenthood. 
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Flexitla. 

Soa*  of  the  difference  between  apousea  in  houra  worked  nay 
reflect  the  ability  of  ion  couplet  to  aenipulate  their  deily 
work  echedulee.     The  *ey  1980  Current  Population  Surrey  eaked 
whether  wage  end  eelery  eerceri  were  on  flexitine  or  soaeVther 
echedule  thet  ellowe  workere  to  vary  the  tine  they  begin  end  end 
work.     For  our  sesple,  ebout  one  in  fire  couplet  include  e  spouse 
who  work,  flexitine  (or  the  equivalent) .  '  A.  ney  be  aeen  in  TebYe 
6,  there  la  little  difference  by  ego  of  youngeat  child/    It  nay 
be  aeen,  however,  that  flexitine  is  practiced  Bora  by  huabender 
than  by  wivee,  except  for  couplet  whose  youngeet  child  ii  four' 
yeere  old.     Again,  this  cannot  be  <Tirectly  releted  to  child  cere 
with  thia  data  aet,  but  theoreticelly  flexitine  peraita 
two-parent-eernera  to  have  leaa  overlap  in  work  hours  and  their  " 
children  nore  tine  with  at  leeat  one  perent.  ' 

Shift  Ro'tetlon  . 
Unlike  flexitiae,  ahift  rotetion  (for  exeaple,  chenging  fron 
day  to  evening  or  night)  any  be  particulerly  diaruptive  for 
faeily  life,  eapecielly  when  there  ere  young  children  in  the 
household  for  whoa  fixed  schedules  aust  be  aeintained.     Aa  wa 
previously  noted  in  defining  ahifta,  wa  excluded  froe  the  jey 
shift  those  who  uaually  rotate  shifts  but  happened  to  be  working, 
a  day  ahift  the  week  for  which  date  were  collected.     Ve  now"  reiaa 
the  question  of  the  prevalence  of  rotating  shifts  for  our  totel 
eeeple,   regardlesa  of  the  type  of  ahift  they  worked  during  the 
reference  week. 

It  eay  be  seen  in  Table  7  that  for  all  couples  with  children 
under  fl\     years  old,  about  one  in  seven  (M.6  percent)   include  a 
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tpoust  who  ueually  worke  a  rotating  shift*     The  variations  by  age 
of  youngest  child  in  this  regard  'are  not  substantial.    There  srs 
eomw  differences  by  age,  however,  in  which  spouse  does  ths 
rotating,     for  ell  couples  with  children  under  five  yeers  old, 
the  husband  is  more  likely  to  bs  working  e  rotating  shift  then 
the  wife,  but  we  see  thet  it  is  ebout  equel  for  eech  spouse  when 
ths  youngeet  child  ie  three  yeers  old.     Herely  do  both  husband 
end  wifs  both  work  rotating  shifts,  but  we  eee  that  whsn  this 
doss  occur  it  is  essentially  among  couples  with  infente  (under 
ons  yeer  of  age).     This  suggsste  this  wight  be  a  carry  over  of  an 
asploysent  schedule  prior  to  parenthood  (thet  nay  not  lest  longK 

Duel  Job  Holders 
The  analysis  thus  far  presented  refers  to  hours  worked  on 
ths  principal  Job  only.     To  the  extent  thet  either  spouse  ie  a 
duel  Job  holder  (or  "moonlighter")  our  estimstss  of  day  s'hift 
workers  and  hours  of  overlsp  in  spouse  employment  srs 
understated.     As  previously  noted,  dete  on  hours  worked  were  not 
collected  for  sdditionsl  Jobs.     Ve  do  know,  however,  whether 
either  or  both  spousee  held  additional  paid  Jobs.     For  our 
sample,  one  out  of  ten  couples  includes  spouses  who  are  duel  job 
holders.     As  may  be  teen  in  Table  8,  sost  of  the  dual  Job  holders 
are  husbsnds.     It  may  also  be  seen  in  this  table  that  there  is  no 
cleer  relationship  between  dual  Job  holding  and  age  of  youngest 
child. 

Sumssry  and  Implications 
We  have  seen  that  the  work  schedules  of  two- pa  rent-earner 
families  with  preschool-aged  children  are  eosplex  The 
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prevalence  of  nonday  shift  work  ia  hiflht  about  a  third  of  all 
roubles  In  our  seaple.     When  one  spouse  works  a  nonday  snift,  the 
other  Is   likely  to  work  a  day  shift.     For  many  nuch  couples,  this 
means  minimal   or  no  spouse  overlap  In  hours  of  employment.  whil* 
aone  couples  can  exercise  none  flexibility  In  *h*»ir  work  hours 
(e.*«»  flexitime),   others  are  subject  to  a  rotation  schedule  that 
continually  changes  the  nature  of  spouse  overlap  in  employment . 
Thene  complex  employment  patterns,   referring  to   the  principal  ^ob 
only,  ire  evident  for  couples  with  children  of  nil  a*es  under 
five.     Adding   further  to  this  complexity  is   the  Met  that  on*  out 
of   ten  two-parent-couples  in  our  sample  includes  *  spouae  who 
►olds  a  second  Job.     "'heaa  are  figures  for  a  simple  of  couples  it 
one  point  in  tire,     ""he  extent  to  which  couples  »v <»r  exo*rl*r.*e 
shift  work  and'or  dual  ,iob  holding  while  *heir  children  nr#  vcuna 
would  be  evon  higher. 

What  ire   the  implications  of  our  findings  for  chll*?  ~nre  and 
fn-oi1.  y  life"*     While  the  *.ay    !  <w»o  Cur^nt  population  :'urv«\y 
Of  raits  as  to  describe  the  orevalence  of  work  schedules  for 
<*ourl«»9  wi'h  a   few  demographic  and   noc  i  oeconomic  controls.  the 
lialt.»d  numr-er  of  variables  does  rot  allow  us  to  aaneas  the 
1  e  t  e  rai  r. a nts  and  consequences  of  theae  work  schedule**.     *>it  let 
as   jp-cula*e  alon^  this  line*   with   the  hope  of  stimulating  needed 
-•search   in  this  nr*»n. 

Ve  previously  noted  ihat  the  duil-earner  couple  is  now  the 
most  common  family  type  in  the  United  States.     This  haa  emer<ed 
o£4AUM  *-f  tfca  r*p1d  invrMl*  U  fc*a  eatitoyae^t  of  aarriad  women, 
particularly  thosa  with  preschool -a*ed  children.     Moat  of  theae 
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employed  voRen  work  full   time.     There  are.  then,  many  couples 
with  pre jchool-a*ed  children  In  which  both  spouaes  successfully 
acquire  full-tine  employment   and  are  able  19  make  acceptable 
child  care  arrangenen ta        albeit  on  a  very  I  nd  Ivld  ua  1 1  zed  a<?  hoc 
basis.    Theae  arrangement*  firr  «tra;  donfaonly  *fa»lly  day  care*  in 
someone  elae'a  homo  at  a  eoat  to  >Jr*  Mrirvti  fU.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,    I98?b).     But  ve  also  cited  evidence   that,   despite  the 
hifh  prevalence  of  full-time  employment  among  married  women  with 
preschool -nred  children,   a   substantial  minority  of  stich  women  :re 
working  cart  time  rather  than   full   time  or  not  at  all  because 
they  are  unible  to  find  satisfactory  child  care  that   they  can 
afford  (or  Jobs   that  pay  significantly  more  than  the  cost  of 
rhild  care).     One  possible  response  to   *he  unavailability  of 
child  care  when  women  se*»k  full-time  employment,   then,  is 
underemployment  or  remaining  out  of  the  labor  forcp.  Another 
poasibility  is   for  soousea  to  both  work   full   time,   rut  different 
time  schedules.     Unfortunately  there  has  been  no  research  linkin* 
child  care  availability  with  rouple  work  schedules.     Our  analysis 
of  family   income  revealed   that  different  work  schedules  nron^ 
ipouses  is  not  soecific   to  cn*»  af»*?ment  of  the   Incoue  ran**.  ^it, 
as  ve  noted     Income  may  nevertheless   be   relevant         that  Is, 
couples  with  different  st*,nda."ds  of  Jiving  roy  seek  full-time 
dual   employment  or  different  h-<urs   to  minimize  child   care  costs 
and   sustain  this  standard. 

Vha t  does  the  practice  or  different  work  schedules  mean  for 
rhe  quality  of  child   r  Trim*     ''his  is  very  difficult   to  even 
speculate   ab;ut,   and  would  seem  to  depe.id   -ipon  *iho  is  caring  for 
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ths  child  in  ths  abtenct  of  on*  or  both  parants.     The  splitting 
of  child  car*  solely  between  the  parsnts  would  sees  to  aaxiaiss 
quality,  in  general,  but  thie  le  possible  only  for  those  couples 
with  no  spouse  ovsrlsp  in  snployasnt  snd  when  the  psrent  who  is 
st  hose  during  the  day        when  the  child  is  awake  —  has  sn 
opportunity  to  sleep  when  the  other  psrent  is  also  hoae*.  Othsr 
typee  of  nonpsid  child  cars  &r'rangsasn  ts  that  aay  bs  ussd  to 
psrtislly  or  fully  substituts  for  psrsnt  care  depend  upon  whether 
there  are  older  children  swsilsble  aftsr  school  or  rslstivss  able 
and  willing  to  provids  cars.     Ths  sveilsbility  of  fsaily  cars  or 
mors  forasl  group  arrangements  is  osssntislly  liai^sd  to  day 
cars,  which  aay  bs  s  constrsint  for  shift-work  couples  with 
prsschool-sgsd  childrsn.     Two-^srent-eernere  with  s  spouse, 
working  s  rotsting  schedule  would  seea  to  have  tha  aost 
difficulty  of  sll  in  arranging  for  the  cere  of  thess  young 
children,  especially  if  the  rotator  csres  for  ths  child  st  Issst 
soas  of  ths  tiae  when  his  or  her  apouse  ia  eaployed.     Clearly,  we 
first  nssd  dsts  siaply  of  s  dsscriptivs  nsturs  to  dstsrains  who 
sre  caring  for  the  children  when  psrsnts  work  uncoaaon  houra,  and 
then  w«  need  to  study  how  well  thess  children  ere  being  cered  for 
in  esch  of  those  srrsngeaents. 

Anothsr  ia^r^nt  are**  in  nee£  of  etudy  is  ths  rslstionship 
bstween  courle  work  echedules  snd  ths  qdallt*  of  fsaily  lifs, 
including  ih'   rolstionship  between  the  epousis.     Thsrs.  have  basn 
sose  saall  in-depth  studies  of  shift  worksrs  in  ths  tfnitsd  Ststss 
snd  Ri*rop*  that  com  ldcr  chs  conssqusncee  of  shift  work  fot  ths 
fsaily.     Thsse  studUe.  however,  hsrs  focussd  slnost  szclusivsly 
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shift  worker*,  nemsly  blua  collar  workere  in  apacific 


induatrial  ssttings,  and  gen a ral ieat iona  ara  limited  accordingly* 
If  femelee  ara  included,   they  ara  typically  tha  vivaa  of  shift 
workere,  and  tha  employment  atatua  of  thaaa  vivaa  racaivaa  little 
if  any  attention*     Tha  findinge  of  thasa  studiaa  euggeet  that 
aal a  shift  work  seems  to  generate  extra  etreine  on  faaily  life) 
sen  heve  difficulty  psrforming  their  traditional  rolee,  euch  ee 
protecting  the  faaily  and  being  a  sexual  partner  end  companion 
(Hott  mi  aK.»  1965;  Young  end  Villmott,   197*5?  Vyett  and  Marriott, 
1953?  Piotrkovski,  1<>79;  Haurice  and  »ontsil,   196*?;  Ulich,  1957, 
"!enks,  1956;  Brown,  1°<5Q)»  and  women  heve  difficulty  perforating 
their  traditional  roles,  typically  expressed  as  problems  vlth 
domestic  routine  such  as  oeal  preparetion,  laundry  end  child  cere 
(Banks,  1976}  Brown,  1959>. 

Clearly  ve  need  to  examine  the  effect  of  shift  work 'on 
faaily  life  in  a  much  broade-  context.     For  example,  it  would  be 
of  interest  to  consider  among  two-parent  eerners  the  distinctive 
effect  of  shift  work,  particularly  rotating  schedules,  on  ths 
division  of  labor  within  the  home  and  on  marital  power.     The  eene 
issue  could  be  addressed  for  such  couples  in  which  a  spouss  is  s 
dual  Job  holder.     It  would  be  important  to  explore  in  this 
context  whether  thasa  effecte  differ  when  it  is  ths  wifs  vereua 
the  husband  who  works  s  nonday  or  rotating  ehift,  or  holde  a 
second  job.     The  relationship  between  couple  work  schedules  and 
asrltsl  stability  is  anothsr  nsglected  yet  importent  ieeue*  And, 
it  would  be  of  spscial  interest  to  know  how  fathers  who  care  for 
their  children  when  mothers  eve  employed   feel  ebout  thie  role. 
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One  enell  British  study  found  thtt  tht  preference  for  night  work 
vea  rslstod  to  fsthers  wsntlng  aore  tint  with  tht  fenlly  (Dt  It 
Htrt  tnd  V.lktr,  1969).    Ptrhtpt,  tt  least  1*  this  regerd,  shift 
work  snhsncsa  fenlly  Xlfs  for  ntn. 

In  sun,  v«  trt  witnessing  t  drtnttlc  rift  In  the  prevalence 
of  tvo-porsnt-ssrntr  feslllss,  which  Is  produclni  t  lsrgs  nunbsr 
of  rhlft-vork  fsalUee.    fron  t  soeltl  policy  perspective,  ont 
night  ask:  To  tht  exttnt  thtt  this  1.  a  rtspontt  to  child  ctrt 
nctdt,  do  ve  vant  to  encourege  this  sode  of  adtptatlon?    Which  it 
better  for  fesllle.        ptrtnts  working  full  tint  on  different 
shifts,  or  ons  ptrent  e. ployed  lass  thtn  full  tint  or  not  tt  all 
tnd  t  reductd  standard  of  living  for  tht  fanlly?     And  what  do  ve 
aean  when  va  say  the  fully        whet  1«  in  the  best  Interest  of 
tht  husbsnd,  tht  wife,  or  the  children  nay  be  qultt  dlfftrtnt* 
This  It  a  complex  iaaue  which  ctlle  for  research  fron  sen* 
dlfftrtnt  perspectlvee.     And  It  tlao  calls  for  e  broeder  view  of 
child  care  beyond  dav^  cere;  evening  end  night  cere  nay  be  en 
Important  unset  need. 


Footnotes 

1.     The  unenploynent  of  vonen  In  the  lebor  force  with 
preechool-eged  children  la  higher  then  thet  for  other  vonen  ( lO.q 
percent  for  vonen  with  children  under  three  yeare  of  age  In  1<JG0j 
Ken e men  and  Hayee,   1982),  end  ney  be  releted  ae  veil  to  problens 
of  finding  setlefectory  child  car*. 
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Table  1.    Percent  dlatrlbotion  of  number  pf  chUdren 
leaa  than  five  yeara  old  and  number  of 
children  leaa  thtn  fourteen  yeare  old  by 
age  of  youngest  chUd,  for  couplee  la  which 
both  epoueea.are  full-time  noufarm  vag«  and 
ealary  earner*,  wife  aged  18  to  44,  and  with 
chUdren  leas  than  five  yeara  old:  United 
Statee,  Kay  1980. 


Age  of 

youngeac 


No.  of  chUdren 
<S  yeara  old 


child 

00* 

Total* 

1 

£  1 

'<1 

(202) 

100.0 

72.3 

24.7  3.0 

1 

(276) 

100.0 

74.8 

23.3  1.9 

2 

(251) 

100.0 

84.2 

1S.6  .2 

3 

C219) 

100.0 

93.8 

6.2  .0 

4 

C198) 

100.0 

98.7 

1.3  .0 

Total 

CH46) 

100.0 

84.2 

14.8  1.0 

Total! 


No.  of  chUdren 
<14  yeara  old 

1      2  3+ 


100.0  51.0  32.7  16.3 

100.0  50.7  36.2  13.1 

100. 0  46.6  42.6  10.8 

100.0  44,3  37.0  18.7 

100.0  40.4  43.9  15.7 

100.0  46.8  38.6  14.6 


Theae  are  weighted  Ha  reduced  to  approximate  eemple  alxe. 
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TsbX«    2.    Parcent  of  couples  In  which  both  spouses  work  * 

ragular  day  shift  (axdudaa   rotators)  for  couples 
In  which  both  spouts*  *r«  fuU-tis*  ooafsrm  wag* 
and  salary  earner* »  wifs  agad  18  to  44,  Ad  with 
children  lasa  than  flva  years  old:    United  Sut«i, 
Kay  1980. 


Definitions  of 

regular  day  shift 

for    snst  days  of  previous 

wttk  (exclude*  rotators) 


<S 

(N-1082)- 


Age  of  youngest  child 


<1 

(K-189) 


1 

(N-262) 


(N-236)      (N-210)  (N-185) 


Half  or  mora  work  hours 
sra  8  A.M.  to  4  P.M.* 

Work  begins  at 
7,  8,  or  9  A.H.C 

Work  begins  at 

7,  8,  9,  or  10  A.M.C 


66.4 
61.9 

63.1 


64.4 
59.6 
61.7 


67.0 
63.4 
64.6 


70.5 
6S.S 
66.8 


67.7 
61.5 
62.8 


61.1 
56.7 
57.9 


s     These  are  weighted  N8  reduced  to  approximate  staple  site. 

b     Excludes  'Miscellaneous  workers":    those  who  work  full-tin*  but  leas  than 
six  hours  or  more  than  12  hours  per  day. 


c     Includes  "miscellaneous  workers";  sea  above. 
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Table  3 .    Percent  distribution  In  I  ar.r*  per  day  of  spous * 
overlap  la  employment  by  4ge  of  youngest  child, 
for  couplet  in  vhlch  both  tpoueee  ere  full-tine  ' 
nonfera  wage  end  eelery  earner*,  wife  aged  18  to  44, 
and  with  children  Xeee  than  five  yeare  old: 
united  States,  Key  1980. 


Hour*  per  day  of   Age  of  youngest  child 


spouse  overlsp 

Total 

In  employment* 

<S 

<? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

11.9 

11.0 

12.5 

10,3 

10. 7 

15.6 

1.2 

5.8 

6.9 

4.0 

4.8 

5.7 

8.4 

3-6 

8.9 

6.8 

8.9 

9.1 

10.6 

9.0 

7 

17.1 

16.1 

18.2 

15.3 

19.7 

15.7 

8 

32.4 

36.8 

28.2 

36.5 

31.5 

29.6 

9 

21.7 

19.8 

26.3 

22.7 

21.0 

16.5 

10+ 

2.2 

2.6 

i.: 

1.3 

.8 

5.2 

Total  X 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

00  b 

(1075) 

(189) 

(257) 

(235) 

(209) 

(185) 

principal  Job 

s     Refers  to/week  prior  to  interview;  include*  rotators, 
b     These  are  weighted  Ns  reduced  to  approximate  sample  size. 
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Table  4.     Percent  distribution  In  hour*  p*r  day  of  apous«  overlap  In  employment 
by  number  of  children  lur  than  five  years  old  end  mabtr  of  children 
leee  than  14  years  old,  for  couple*  In  which  both  apouses  are  full-time 
nonferm  wage  and  ealary  earn«r«,  wife  ag»i  18  to  44,  and  with  children 
leaa  than  five  years  old:    United  States*  Kay  1980, 


Roura  per  day  of 
spouse  ovarian 
in  employment* 

Mo.  of  children 
<5  veara  old- 

;to.  of 

<14 

child  reu 

tfAt^a    ft]  A 

2-t- 

1 

2 

0 

11.8 

13.0 

9.2 

10.1 

25.8 

1.2 

5.1 

9.5 

« 

5.4 

6.2 

5.2 

3-6 

8.3 

11.8 

8.1 

8.9 

11.6 

7 

17.1 

16.6 

15.2 

20.5 

14.2 

8 

33.3 

27.8 

34.1 

31.6 

29.0 

9 

22.0 

20.1 

25.8 

20.2 

11.6 

10* 

2.4 

1.2 

2.0 

2.4 

f.6 

Total  Z  K 
(N)b 

100.0 
(906) 

100.0 
(169) 

100.0 
(507) 

100.0 
(All) 

100.0 
(156) 

principal  job 

Rtfera  to/week  prior  to  Interview;  includes  rotators. 
These  are  weighted  N,  reduced  to  approximate  sesple  size. 
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Tabla  3 .    P«rc«nt  dl«tr**ucloo  In  hours  p«r  day  of  apouaa  ovarlap  in  aaployaaot  by 
fasti*  iacora  for  couplaa  la  which  both  apouaa*  ara  full-tlm*  aooiara  vara 
and  salary  umw,  vlfa  fd  18  to  44,  and  with  ehlldran  laaa  than  fiv* 
yaara  old:   Ooitod  Stat**,  May  1980. 


Hours  par  day  of 
ipousa  ovarlap 


$n,ooo- 


 Family  Incon* 

? 12, 000^  $13,000- 


Rafara  to/Btiicpttic^o  latarrlav;  Indudaa  rotatora. 
lb***  ara  vatfhtad  N,  raducad  to  approxlaata  aampla  «ix*. 


in  anploymant  * 

<$10,000 

11,99*  ' 

14,999 

19,999 

24,000 

49,999 

$50,000+ 

0 

1.6 

16.1 

14.0 

13.5 

11.1 

11.6 

11.9 

1.2 

8.1 

6.4 

4.6 

7.4 

6.7 

4.6 

.0 

3-6 

6.5 

12.7 

14.9 

8.2 

7.3 

9.3' 

.0 

"7 

17.7 

6.6 

15.4 

16.7 

17.8 

18.3 

26.9 

8 

35.5 

29.6 

31.5 

28.5 

34.2 

33.9 

32.8 

9 

24.Z 

26.4 

19.6 

24.3 

21.4 

19.1 

*  26'.  5 

10+ 

6.5 

2.3 

.0 

1.5 

1.4 

3.2 

1.9 

Total  X  b 

(N) 

100.0 
(62) 

100.0 
(64) 

100.0 
(100) 

100.0 
(206) 

100.0 
(246) 

100.0 
(349) 

100.0 
(24) 
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Table  6*     Percent  distribution  of  cov.pl**  by  whether  the  husband  «nd/or  *^,f«  vorki 
flexitime  by  ege  of  youngaat  child  for  couplaa  In  which  .both  at  tea 
ar*  full-time  nonferm  wag*  «nd  aalary  eeraera,  wlfa  eged  18  to  4*. 
4nd  with  children  ieaa  than  flva  y«ara  old:  Unlt«d  Stetea,  May  1980. 


Asa  of  Youngeat  Child 

Vhathar  spouses 
work  flexitime 

Total 

<s 

* 

<1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Both  husband 
and  vlfa 

3.3 

4.8 

3.0 

3.4 

2.9 

3.3 

Husband  ani'r 

10.1 

9.5 

10.9 

9.9 

12.8 

6.5 

Wlfa  only 

6.3 

4.2 

7.2 

6.9 

1.8 

8.7 

Nalthar  huaband 
nor  vlf* 

80.3 

81.5 

78.9 

79.8 

79.* 

81.5 

Total  X 

(N)b 

100.0 
(1060) 

100.0 
(280 

100.0 
(265) 

100.0 
(233) 

100.0 
(210) 

100. 0 
(198) 

Principal  job  of  each  spouae. 

bThesa  ar*  weighted  Nt  raducad  to  approximate  aampl*  alz*.  Excluded  are 
couplea  for  whoa  flexitime  date  on  either  apouaa  waa  not  raported. 
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Table  7.Peicent  distribution  of  couplea  by  whether  the  husband 
and/or  wife  works  a  rotating  shift  by  age  of  youngest 
child  for  couple  in  which  both  spouses  are  full-time 
nonfarm  wage  and  salary  earners ,  wife  aged  18  to  44, 
and  with  children  less  than  five  years  old:    United  States, 
May  1980. 


Whetner  spouses  Age  of  Youngest  Child 


work  &  rotating 
shift* 

Total 
<5 

<1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Both  husband 
and  wife 

.8 

3.6 

.3 

.0 

.4 

.0 

Husband  only 

9.1 

9.3 

10.9 

8.8 

6.6 

10. i 

Wife  only 

3.b 

3.1 

3.0 

1.7 

6.6 

3.7 

Neither  husband 
nor  wife 

86.4 

83.9 

85.8 

89.5 

86.3 

86.2 

Total  I  . 
(N)b 

100.0 
(1098) 

100.0 
(193) 

100.0 
(267) 

100.0 
(238) 

100.0 
(211) 

100.0 
(188) 

Principal  Job  of  each  spouse. 

^These  are  weighted  Ss  reduced  to  approximate  sample  size. 
Excluded  are  couples  for  whom  rotating  data  on  either  spouse 
are  not  reported. 
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Table  8.      Percent  distribution  of  couples  by  whether  the  husband  and/or  wife 
is  a  dual  Job  holder  by  age  of  youngest  child  for  couples  in  which 
both  spouses  are  full-time  nonfarm  wage  and  salary  earners,  wife 
agsd  16  to  44,  and  with  children  less  than  five  years  old: 
United  States,  Kay  1960. 


Aga  of  Youngeat  Child 


Whethtr  spouses  are 
dual  iob  holders 

Toral 

<5 

<1 

1  , 

2 

3 

 4 

Both  husband  and 
wife 

1.8 

1.4 

2.0 

1.3 

2.7" 

1.4 

Husband  only 

6.5 

4.5 

7.5 

5.5 

7.4 

7.5 

Wife  only 

1.2 

1.8 

1.1 

.0 

1.8 

1.8 

Neithtr  husband 
nor  wife 

90.5 

92.3 

89.4 

93.2 

68.1* 

89.3 

Total  Z 
(N)* 

100.0 
(1146) 

100.0 
(202) 

100.0 
(276) 

100.0 
(251) 

100.0 
(219) 

100.0 
(196) 

Thest  are  weighted  M8  reduced  to  approximate  sample  size. 
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SERVICE  EMPLOYEES  INTERNATIONAL  U3I0N 
AH-CIO,  GLC 


Mr.  George  Miller,  Chairman 
Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth  and  Families 
Room  H2-385 

House  Office  Building,  Annex  2 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Chairman  Miller: 

As  President  of  the  Service  Eoployees  International  Union, 
I  want  to  convey  to  you  the  interest  of  our  850,000  mem- 
bers in  the  issue  of  Quality  child  care,  and  in  the  hearings 
your  Committee  is  conducting  on  how  to  improve  child  care 
services  in  the  United  States. 

Enclosed  is  a  written  testimony  for  the  record.  Our 
testimony  concludes  by  stressing  the  need  for  a  national 
child  care  policy.    We  firmly  believe  that,  in  the  long  run, 
the  United  States  will  benefit  from  a  nationwide  child  care 
system. 

Other  recommendations  include:    restoring  the  $9  billion 
in  cuts  from  programs  supporting  child  care  over  the  past 
three  years,  utilising  our  public  school  systems  to  provide 
before  and  after-school  care,  and  redrafting  income  tax 
policies  to  help  the  low-wage  earner. 

Service  Employees  International  Union    is  willing  to  work 
with  you  in  improving  the  amount  and  quality  of  child  care 
services  available  for  working  and  low- income  parents  in 
this  country. 


2020  K  Street,  N.W. 


Wojhlngton,  D.C  ZXXX-\W> 


John  J.  Sweeney 
Inltrnotfonol  President 


Richard  W.  Cordte 
International  Seaetory-Treownv 


August  22,  1984 


Sincerely, 


JJS:ecb 
enclosure 
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Prepared  Statement  of  John  J.  Sweeney,  Internationa l  President,  Service 
Employees  International  Union 

chairman  george  hlller.  members  of  the  select  committee  on  children. 
Youth  and  the  Family. 

Thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  Service  Employees  International  Uhok.  AFl- 

CIO  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  DISCUSS  WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  TO  IMPROVE  CHILD  CARE 
SERVICES  IN  THE  DATED  STATES. 

The  Service  Employees  International  Union  (SHU)  represents  850.000 
members  in  more  than  100  occupations  in  the  united  states  and  canada.  many 
of  our  mek8eps  work  in  the  healthcare  and  service  industries  which  operate 
on  2*h*)ur  schedules.  nearly  half  of  our  members  are  woten.  thus.  sou  is 
well  aware  that  the  needs  of  working  parents-men  and  women — ape  too  often 
ignored  both  by  employers  and  by  our  government*  wt  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  shape  oup  conclusions  about  the  ur6ency  of  providing  ouality.  affopdaple 
child  care  for  working  papf nts • 

wt  are  all  aware  of  the  urgent  child  care  needs  faced  by  papents  in  this 
country.  ytf.  in  the  past  three  years  the  reagan  administration  has  cut 
federal  programs  supporting  child  care  by  $10  billion.  title  xx.  the  main 
source  of  direct  federal  support  for  child  care.  has  been  cut  21  percent, 
chil^  nutrition  programs  that  provide  meals  for  children  in  child  care 
centers  have  been  cut  30  percent.  the  program  providing  staff  for  child  care 
centers  has  been  abolished  and  afdc.  which  provides  child  care  support  to 
poor  families.  has  been  reduced.  the  list  goes  on. 

child  care  services  were  not  sufficient  even  before  the  cuts.  mow  the 
situation  borders  on  desperation.  massachusetts  has  a  waiting  list  of  6.0f^ 
children  needing  care t  georgia's  list  is  5.000  names  long.  illinois  now 
serves  10.000  fewer  children  than  it  did  three  years  ago. 

Let's  look  at  the  tremendous  impact  of  the  cuts  in  just  one  c  those 
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PROGRAMS-TITLE  »(.  CUTS  IK  TITLE  XX  FUNDING  HURT  LOW-INCOME.  WOPKlNG 
FAMILIES  WNO  WORK  HARD  TO  HAKE  ENDS  MEET*  IN  ADDITION,  MANY  STATES  HAVE 
TIGHTENED  INCOME  REQUIREMENTS*  HAKIMS  FEWER  LOW- INCOME  WORKING  FAMILIES 
ELIGIBLE  FOR  CHILD  CARE  ASSISTANCE* 

CUTS  IN  TITLE  XX  FUNDING  HURT  POOR  FAMILIES*  PARTICULARLY  THOSE  HEADED 
BY  WOMEN,  FtST  FAMILIES  WHO  NEED  TITLE  XX  ARE  HEADED  BY  FEMALE  HEADS-OF7 
HOUSEHOLD  WORKING  TO  SUPf      THEMSELVES  AND  THEIR  CHILDREN* 

Cuts  in  Title  XX  funding  hurt  poor  women  who  need  child  care  assistance 

WILE  THEY  ATTEND  JOB  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS".  TWENTY  STATES  HAVE 
REDUCED  THEIR  PREVIOUSLY  LIMITED  AID  FOR  SUCH  PROGRAMS  OVER  THE  LAST  THREE 
YEARS* 

These  budget  cuts  and  the  economic  recession  have  forced  low-income 

WORKING  PARENTS  TO  EITHER  HOVE  THEIR  CHILDREN  TD  LOW-OUALITY*  INEXPENSIVE 
CHILD  CARE.  OR  TO  LEAVE  THEIR  JOBS  AND  STAY  HOME  WITH  THEIP  CHILDPEN,  STATES 
ARE  ALSO  MAKING  CHANGES  BY  CUTTING  BACK  ON  THE  QUALITY  OF  CHILD  CARE 
SERVICES  PROVIDED.  THEY  HAVE  REDUCED  FUNDING  FOR  TRAINING  CHILD  CARE  WORKERS 
AND  LOWERED  THE  STANDARDS  FOR  TITLE  XX  CHILD  CARE  PROGRAMS. 

TO  FURTHER  COHPOW©  THE  MISERY  Of  THESE  AMERICAN  FAMILIES*  THE  fcAGAN 
ADMINISTRATION  HAS  AUDACIOUSLY  AND  ARROGANTLY  PROPOSED  ANOTHER  $3  BILLION  IN 
CUTS  FROM  PROGRAMS  THAT  FUND  CHILD  CARE  IN  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1965  BUDGET. 

TO  "JUSTIFY*  THE  INEQUALITIES  AM)  HARDSHIPS  CREATED  BY  THESE  BUDGET 

cutbacks*  President  Reagan  has  called  on  the  private  sector  to  pick  up  the 
slack*  His  grand  "puvate  sector  initiative"  for  child  care  totals  a  doien 
seminars  for  chief  executive  officers  of  large  corporations*  The  seminars 
are  invitation-only t  union  representatives  and  child  care  advocates  have 
neveh  been  invited.  the  stated  purpose  is  to  get  corporate  employers 
interested  in  day  care*  little  follow-up  has  been  conducted  to  see  if  these 

MEETINGS  HAVE  HAD  ANY  IMPACT.  CERTAINLY  THIS  APPROACH  HAS  NOT  HELPED  THE 
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MANY  LOV-IWCOHE  FAMILIES  SUFFERING  FROM  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  BUDGET  CUTS* 

UlAT  ARPANGE1IENTS  00  OUR  W0RKIN6  PARENTS  fUlCt  FOR  CHILD  CAPE?  A  SURVEY 
OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  1S81  IN  TWO  KAISER-ftRMANEKTE  HOSPITALS  IN  CALIFORNIA  • 

revealed  that  only  2  percent  had  their  children  in  a  licensed  family  how. 
provider,  1m  percent  used  day  care  centers,  22  percent  had  care  provided  by 
m  family  member  or  relative,  and  2m  perc*   utred  babysitteps,  those 
parents  not  using  centers  listed  their  w  .<  reasons  as  cost*  inability  to 
find  a  high-ouality  and  convenient  center,  or  a  preference  for  in-home  care* 
hore  than  half  of  all  parents  nsponded  that  they  did  not  have  adequate 
child  care  arrangements. 

higher-income  families  hire  housekeepers  to  look  after  the !r  children* 
Most  parents,  of  course,  cannot  afford  this  luxury*  They  are  left  to  catch- 
as -catch-can  from  available  private  and  public  options*  non-profit  day  care 
centers,  often  community  or  ch»jrch;spons0red ,  are  freouently  a  sox  choice, 
but  they  are  far  too  feu  in  number*  licensed  family  day  care  is  another 
possibility,  but  here  again,  the  need  woefully  exceeds  the  availability  of 
such  services*  hore  and  more  parents  are  reluctantly  allowing  their 
children,  a6es  s  to  15,  to  let  thpsclves  in  am)  out  of  the  house  before  and 
after  school*  this  arrangement  places  tremendous  stress  and  worry  upon 

PARENTS,  PREVENTING  THEM  FROM  FULLY  PARTICIPATING  IN  THEIR  WORK* 

Another  alternative  fok  working  parents  is  the  growing  number  of  for- 
profit  CHILD  CARE  CENTER  CHAINS*  THESE  F0R-P90FIT  CENTERS  HAVE  SPROUTED  UP 
TO  MEET  THE  URGENT  NEED  FOR  CHILO  CARE*  WttlE  SOME  CENTERS  ARE  VERY  WEIL 
RUN  AND  STAFFED,  OTHERS  ARE  NOT*   SOU  RECOMMENDS  THAT  THESE  FACILITY  Bf 
CLOSELY  MONITORED  TO  ENSURE  THAT  THE  PROFIT  MOTIVE  DOES  NOT  TAKE  PRECEDENCE 
OVER  THE  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  OF  THE  CHILDREN* 

The  proprietary  sector  keeps  labor  COSTS  down  at  these  centers  by  hiring 

PART-TIME  WORKERS*  PAYING  MINIMUM  WAGE  AND  GIVING  NO  FRINGE  BENEFITS*  SUCH 
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POOR  COMPENSATION  FUELS  A  HIGH  TURNOVER  AMONG  THESE  CHILD  CARE  EMPLOYEES. 

Most  experts  on  early  childhood  agree  that  ouality  care  fop  children  is  a 

PERSONAL ,  HUMAN  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  AN  INDIVIDUAL  CARE-GIVER,  NOT  A  "PRODUCT" 
THAT  A  SUCCESSION  OF  STRANGERS  CAN  DISH  OUT.   THE  WAGE"  OF  A  GENERATION  OF 

"Kentucky  Fried  children"  is  not  an  appealing  one. 

Wat  is  duality  child  care?  Duality  means  bright,  child-driented 
spaces,  low  pupil-staff  ratios.  and  continuity  df  care  with  the  same 
provider.  it  also  includes  an  adcouately  compensated  staff  vith  full  fringe 
benefits, 

SOU  BELIEVES  THAT  UNIONIZATION  Of  DAY  CARE  PROVIDERS  CAN  IMPROVE  THE 
OUALITY  DF  CARE.   FOR  EXAMPLE,  WE  REPRESENT  EMPLOYEES  AT  KlNI-$KOOLS  LIMITED 

in  Ontario.  Canada  and  at  the  Day  nursery  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  among 
others.  The  gains  in  pay  negotiattd  by  unions  constitute  only  part  of  the 
advantages  of  unionization.  SEIU  has  secured  benefits  for  improved  health 

COVERAGEt  A  NEGOTIATED  CONTRACT  WHICH  CLARIFIES  SUCH  WORKING  CONDITIONS  AS 
BREAKS  AND  OVEPTIME  POLICY!  AND  IMPROVED  VACATION  AND  SICK  LEAVE  BENEFITS. 
UttONS  CAN  PROVIDE  BETTER  WORKING  CONDITIONS  FOR  DAY  CARE  PROVIDERS,  WHICH 
IN  TURN  HELPS  TO  STABILIZE  THIS  WORKFORCE  AND  ATTRACT  A  HI 6 HER  CALIBER  Of 
STAFF.   THE  RESULT  IS  BETTER  CARE  TOR  CHILDREN. 

TIU  IS  EMPHASIZING  THE  IMPORTANCE  Of  CHILD  CARE  AT  THE  BARGAINING  TASIE 
BECAUSE  WE  FIRMLY  BELIEVE  THAT  FAMILY  ISSUES  ARE  UNION  ISSUES.  OUR  MEMBERS , 
LIKE  MANY  WORKING  PARENTS,  CITE  CHILD  CARE  PROBLEMS  IN  SURVEY  AFTER  SURVEY. 

Their  difficulties  include  high  cost,  undefendable  care,  and  inability  to 

FIND  GOOD  OUALITY  CENTERS  THAT  ARE  REASONABLY  CONVENIENT. 

SOU  HAS  HAD  VERY  DIFFICULT  BARGAINING  SITUATIONS  IN  THESE  TIMES  Of 
ECONOMIC  RECESSION.   BARGAINING  ON  THE  VERY  BASICS  LIKE  WAGES,  J08  SECURITY 
AND  HEALTH  CARE  COVERAGE  HAS  BEEN  AN  UPHILL  BATTLE.   BUT  OUR  LOCAL  UNIONS 
HAVE  CONTINUED  TD  BARGAIN  FOR  CHILD  CARE  BECAUSE  SO  LITTLE  OUALITY, 
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AFFOROABLE  CARE  EXISTS  AND  OUR  ROVERS  NEED  FOR  IT  IS  SO  GREAT*  (V*  YEARS  OF 
HARD  WORK,  HOWEVER,  HAVE  NETTED  LITHE*  A  JOIKT  LABOfl-HAXAGErtE  NT  COtfUTTEE 
HERE*  AN  INFORMATION  AMD  REFERRAL  SERVICE  THERE*  AND— RAREST  OF  ALL-A  NEWLY 
CREATED  DAY  CARE  CENTER  FOR  WORKING  PARENTS. 

Even  though  it  is  an  uphill  battle*  SOU  locals  will  continue  exploring 

A  RANGE  Of  NEGOTIATING  OPTIONS  SUCH  ASs   EMPLOYER-SPONSORED  CENTERS* 
INFORMATION  AND  REFERRAL  SERVICES  FOR  WORKING  PARENTS*  VOUCHER  PLANS  WHICH 
SUBSIDIZE  PLACEMENT  IN  EXISTING  FACILITIES*  EXPANDED  SICK  LEAVE*  FLEXTIME* 
AND  CONSORTIA  WITH  OTHER  UNIONS  AND  OTHER  EMPLOYERS  TO  PROVIDE  CARE* 

SOU  Local  2&  in  Boston  opened  an  on-site  day  care  center  at  Boston 
City  Hospital  in  Mr*  1962.  Dr  center  was  the  proouct  of  a  joint  laror- 
management  committee  on  child  care  established  in  contract  negotiations 
between  Local  285  and  Boston  Cm  Hospital  in  1978-79.  The  center  has  16 
slots*  It  is  OPEN  FROM  6t30  A.H,  TO  €  p,m.  and  provides  care  for  infants 

Att)  T00OLERS  UP  TO  AGE  2-1/2  YEARS.  THE  HOSPITAL  PROVIDES  RENT-FREE  SPACE* 
MAINTENANCE  AND  UTILITIES*  FEES  ARE  BASED  ON  A  SLIDING  SCALE  RANGING  FROM 
$10  TO  $110  PER  WEEK.  THE  MAJORITY  OF  PARENTS  PAY  BETWEEN  $20  AND  $40  PER 
WEEK.  THE  FACILITY  HAS  A  WAITING  LIST  OF  90  CHILDREN.  CURRENTLY  ONLY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  KALTH  ANO  HOSPITAL  tHPLOYEES  CAN  USE  THE  CENTER*  THE  UNION 
IS  PROPOSING  TO  EXPAND  THE  CENTER  AND  OPEN  IT  TO  THE  COMMUNITY. 

Local  28S  has  struggleo  to  get  the  center  on  its  feet*  and  is  proud  to 

REPORT  THAT  THE  CENTER  IS  SELF-SUPPORTING.    HDWEVER*IT  MUST  GROW  IN  ORDER  TO 
MEET  THE  DEMAND  FOR  CHILD  CARE  SERVICES*   PROBLEMS  INCLUDE  GETTING  THE 
HOSPITAL  TO  ALLOCATE  MORE  SPACE  AND  GETTING  THE  CITY  TO  SUBSTOIZE  50 
ADDITIONAL  SLOTS*    FUNDING  IS  ANOTHER  MAJOR  PROBLEM.   THE  LOCAL  IS  WORKING 
WITH  THE  MAYOR'S  OFFICE  0  FIND  ADDITIONAL  MONEY  AND  SPACE*  BUT  WITH  LITTLE 
SUCCESS  SO  FAR. 

SFHJ  Local  399  and  Kaiser-Perhahcnte  Hospitals  *v  California  recently 
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NEGOTIATED  A  PILOT  INFORMATION  AND  REFERRAL  SERVICE.   IT  IS  WORTH  NOTING 
THAT  THIS  IS  THE  RESULT  OF  TEN  YEARS  OF  GRASSROOTS  ORGANIZING  AND  ACTIVITY 
ON  THE  PAT  OF  THE  MEMBERS.   ALL  THEIR  HARD  WORK  HAS  TAKEN  THEM  OWIY  ft  SHALL 
STEP  TOWARDS  THE  GOAL  OF  MORE  ACCESSIBLE*  OOALITY  CASE.'. 

SOU  LOCALS  tQH,  S35  AND  GPO  IN  LOS  ANGELES  HAVE  MOVED  BEYOND  THE  JOINT 
COtllTTEE  STAGE,   T06ETHER  WITH  THE  COALITION  OF  COUNTY  UNIONS.  THEY  HAVE 
SUBMITTED  A  PROPOSAL  TO  THE  COUNTY  BOARD  TO  HAVE  THE  COUNTY  EMPLOY  A  CHILD 
CARE  CONSULTANT  TO  PRODUCE  A  FUNCTIONING  Of-SITE  CENTER  WITHIN  1?  MONTHS. 
THE  CENTER  WOULD  BE  LOCATED  AT  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  MEDICAL  CENTER.  TP7 
PROPOSAL  IS  CURRENTLY  BLOCKED  AT  THE  COUNTT  BOARD  LEVEL.  AND  THE  UNIONS  ARE 
INTENSIFYING  THEIR  LOBBYING  EFFORTS. 

SOU  LOCAL  668  ATTEMPTED  TO  NEGOTIATE  A  PILOT  PROGRAM  ESTABLISHING  A  DAY 
CARE  CENTER  IN  HaRPISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA.   MANAGEMENT  TURNED  DOWN  THIS 

reouest.  They  also  rejected  a  proposal  fop  job  sharing.  The  local  did 

SUCCEED  IN  NEGOTIATING  FLEXIBLE  WORKIW  SCHEDULES.    THE  AGPEEMENT  WITH  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  INCLUDED  PROVISIONS  ALLOWING  THOSE  WITH  CHILD  CARE  NEEDS  TO  6CT 
FIRST  PRIORITY  CHOICE. 

OJC  MAJOR  OBSTACLE  PENNSYLVANIA  WORKERS  FACE  IS  AN  UNFRIENDLY  STATE 
ADM  INI  STRATI  OH.    THE  GOVERNOR  HAS  PUSHED  HARD  FOR  CORPORATE  TAX  BREAKS. 
SLAMED  PUBLIC  FUNDS  AND  PRESSED  FOR  BLOCK  GRANTS.    THE  STATE  THEN  PLEADS 
POVERTY  AT  THE  BARGAINING  TABLE.   MEANWHILE  THE  STATE  WORKERS  RECEIVE  A 
DOUBLE  WHAMMY.  FIRST  ON  THE  NATIONAL  LEVEL  AS  MONIES  ARE  SLASHED  FROM  SOCIAL 
SEPVICES  AND  THEN  AGAIN  ON  THE  STATE  LEVEL. 

These  examples  demonstrate  how  some  SEIU  locals  and  affiliates  are 

NtGOTIATING  CHILD  CARE  SERVICES  WITH  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  EMPLOYERS.  OUR 
EXAMPLES  SHOW  IT  IS  NOT  AN  EASY  TASK.   MANAGEMENT'S  RESISTANCE  TO  THE  IDEA 
IS  ONE  OBVIOUS  OBSTACLE.  STORIES  ABOUT  EMPLOYER-PROVIDED  CHILD  CARE  CENTERS 
MAKE  BI6  HEADLINES.  BUT  THEY  CONSTITUTE  LESS  THAN  ONE  PERCENT  Of  TOTAL 
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AVAILABLE  SLOTS. 

FUWIN6  IS  ANOTHER  OBSTACLE  THAT  UNIONS  CONFRONT  IN  TRYING  TO  IMPLEMENT 
CHILD  CARE  SERVICES,   ft  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  THE  PROBLEM  WAS  SOLVED  BY 
CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  THE  HOSPITAL  AMD  THE  UNION,   ft  BOSTON*  THE  UNION 
PROVIDED  FUNDS  TO  KEEP  THE  DAY  CARE  CENTER  ON  ITS  FEET  UNTIl  IT  COULD  BECOME 
SELF-SUPPORTING.    THE  SEARCH  FO*  FUNDS  IS  A  CONSTANT  DILEMMA.   WHILE  MULTI- 
FUNDING  SOURCES  CAN  ADD  VARIETY  AND  OUALITY  TO  SERVICES.  TRACKING  DOWN  AND 

monitoring  funding  sources  is  time-consuming. 

Despite  the  obstacles  .  there  are  success  stories.  The  state  of  New 
York,  for  example,  is  a  trend-setter  in  providing  child  care  for  its 
employees.  The  Public  Employees  Federation,  Lxal  M053  of  SOU,  the  state 
Civil  Service  Employees  Association,  and  the  governor's  Office  of  Employee 
Relations  formed  the  Empire  State  Day  Care  Service,  ftc.  to  open  and  operate 

CHILD  CARE  CENTERS  AT  STATE  FACILITIES  THROUGHOUT  NtW  YORK  FOP  THE  CHILDREN 
OF  STATE  EMPLOYEES.   THE  'OILMEN'S  PLACE  OPENEO  IN  ALBANY  IN  SEPTEMBER, 
1979.   IT  WAS  SO  SUCCESSFUL  THAT  EMPIRE  STATE  NOW  RUNS  18  CENTERS,  WITH  MORE 
EXPECTED  TO  OPEN, 

ALL  THE  CENTERS  UNDER  EMPIRE  STATE,  ftC,  ARE  NON-PROFIT,  SELF- 
SUPPORTING.   OPERATING  COSTS  AND  STAFF  SALARIES  ARE  PAID  FROM  FEES  CHARGED 
TO  PARENTS.    THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  PAYS  THE  SALARY  FOR  EMPIRE  STATE'S 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  AND  PROVIDES  IN-WND  SERVICES  SUCH  AS  A  ntt  SPACE  LEASE 
AGREEMENT  AND  DAILY  MAINTAINENCE. 
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SOU  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  ADDRESS  FAMILY  ISSUES  AT  THE  BARGAINING  TABLE  A  NO 
TO  WORK  TOGETHER  WITH  CHILD  ADVOCACY  GROUPS  SUCH  AS  THE-ChILDREN'S  DEFENSC 

Fund  to  devise  creative  legislative  strategies  for  the  provision  of  quality 

CHILD  CARE  FOR  OUR  NATION'S  YOUNG.   FOR  EXAMPLE.  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
COULD  BE  UTILIZED  BETTER  BY  PROVIDING  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  SCHOOL  CARE.   SOME " 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  ALREADY  ARE  SUCCESSFULLY  PROVIDING  SUCH  CARE, 

IN  ADDITION  TO  DEVISING  NEW  OR  BETTER  INITIATIVES  IN  CHILD  CARE,  WE  MUST 
EXAMINE  EXISTING  PROGPAMS  AND  POLICIES  TOR  THEIR  IMPACT  ON  CHILD  CARE,  ONE 
SOLUTION  TO  IMPROVE  CHILD  CAPE  SERVICES  FOR  WORKING  PARENTS  IS  CLEARt 

Restore  the  $9  billion  that  has  been  cut  from  existing  programs  over  the 

PAST  THREE  YEARS,   JiSO,  INCOME  TAX  POLICIES  WHICH  WW  ALLOW  FOR  A  TAX 
CREDIT  FOR  CHILD  CARE  EXPENSES  NEED  TO  BE  Rt-EXAMINEO  TO  ENSURE  THAT  THFY 
FAIRLY  COMPENSATE  THOSE  WO  NEED  THE  HELP  NOST-THE  LOW-WAGE  WORKERS. 

SOU  LOCALS  HAVE  BEEN  WORKING  HARD  TO  NEGOTIATE  CHILD  CARE  BENEFITS  AT 
THE  BARGAINING  TABLE,   VJfe  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  DO  SO,  BUT  WE  ALONE  CANNOT  MEET 
THE  NEED  FOR  ADEQUATE  CHILD  CARE.   IN  THESE  TIMES  OF  CONCESSION  BARGAINING, 
OUR  MEMBERS  ARF  LOBBYING  HARD  TO  HOLD  ONTO  BENEFITS  LIKE  MEDICAL  COVERAGE, 
MUCH  LESS  PUSH  FOR  ADDITIONAL  BENEFITS  LIKE  CHILD  CARE.   ALSO,  WHEN  WE  DO 
SUCCEED  IN  ESTABLISHING  A  NEW  CHILD  CARE  CENTER,  IT  IS  BUT  A  SMALL  STRIDE 
TOWARDS  MEETING  THE  NEEOS  OF  THE  LARGER  tJMMUNlTY,   OUR  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING  POWERS  ARE  LIMITED  TO  THOSE  WE  REPRESENT,   THUS  WE  CANNOT  BARGAIN 
FOR  WELFARE  MOTHERS  NEEDING  CHILD  CARE  WHILE  THEY  ENROLL  IN  JOB  TRAINING, 
CANNOT  NEGOTIATE  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED  AW  UNDERPRIVILEGED. 

N?.  Chairman,  The  united  States  is  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  and 

THE  ONLY  INDUSTRIALIZED  NATION  WITHOUT  A  NATIONAL  POLICY  ON  CHILD  CARE. 

Can't  we  come  up  with  a  national  policy  for  child  care  which  will  provide  an 
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ARRAY  OF  OPTIONS  FOR  BOTH  WORKING  AND  UNDERPRIVILEGED  FAMILIES?  CAN'T  « 
USE  OUR  BEST  MINDS  TO  DEVISE  A  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  THAT  WOULD  ENSURE  QUALITY • 
AFFORDABLE  CHILD  CARE  TO  THOSE  WHO  NEED  IT? 

SOU  STROMA Y  BELIEVES  THAT  CHILD  CARE  IS  PART  OF  THE  SOLUTION  TO 

strengthening  the  family  and  to  meeting  the  needs  of  our  working  papents. 
Adequate  care  for  their  children  can  provide  parents  with  the  •peace  of 
mind"  necessary  for  them  to  be  productive  workers  in  our  society. 

vjt  will  continue  to  work  with  this  committee  and  in  coalitions  with 
child  advocacy  groups  because  nothing  is  more  precious  than  the  future  of 
our  children. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  whether  different 
kinds  of  employer  supported  child  care  services  had  differing  effects  on 
the  users  of  those  services.    The  experimental  employers  were  29  companies 
and  hospitals  in  the  northeastern  and  midvestem  states  that  had  supported 
one  of  three  kinds  of  child  care  service  for  their  employees.    Fifteen  of 
the  employers  were  hospitals,  nine  were  manufacturing  companies  and  five 
were  non-manufacturing  companies.    Of  the  ten  control  employers,  four  were 
hospitals,  two  were  manufacturing  companies  and  four  were  non-manufacturing 
companies. 

This  was  a  retroactive  study  designed  to  obtain  one  full  year  of 
attendance,  turnover  and  other  data  on  selected  employees  of  each  of  the 
following  four  categories  of  employers: 

On-site  Child  Care  (n-12)  :    While  fees,  eligibility  requirements  and 
operating  responsibilities  varied,  all  employers  in  this  category  provided 
a  cidld  care  center  either  in  or  within  one  block  of  the  worksite  building. 

Off-Site  Child  Care  (n-9) :    Employers  in  this  category  supported  some 
kind  of  off-site  child  care.    These  included  voucher  systems  which* paid 
part  or  all  o*"  the  costs  oZ  employee  selected  services,  vendor  programs 
with  local  or  national  day  care  providers  and  employer  operated  day  care 
centers  away  from  the  worksite. 

Information/Referral  (i&R)  Services  (n-8)  i    Employers  in  this  category 
either  operated  an  in-house  ItR  service  or  contracted  with  an  externally 
operated  I&R  service  to  provide  this  service  for  their  employees. 

No  Service  (n«lO) :  Employers  in  this  category,  the  control  companies, 
had  never  operated  a  child  care  service  of  any  kind. 

METHODOLOGY 

Two  groups  of  employees  were  randomly  selected  from  each  of  the  39 
employers  participating  in  the  study.  In  the  experimental  companies  one 
of  these  was  from  employees  who  had  used  the  child  care  service  (users: 
n»311)  and  the  second  from  amcng  those  who  had  not  (non-users<  n«=320). 
In  the  control  companies,  one  group  was  selected  from  these  eligible  to 
use  a  child  care  se.vice  had  it  been  provided  (potential  users:    n-130) , 
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and  a  second  group  from  those  who  would  not  have  been  eligible  to  use  a 
child  care  service  (non-users;  n«l30). 

Data  Collected 

Non-aggregated  attendance  data  for  one  full  year  were  collected  from 
employer  personnel  files  on  each  selected  employee  in  the  experimental  and 
control  companies.    Using  the  formula  of  The  Bureau  of  National  Affairs 
(1983),  absenteeism  rates  were  determined  by  dividing  unscheduled  days 
absent  by  days  scheduled  to  work, 

A  self-administered  questionnaire  was  distributed  to  the  selected 
employees  who  had  used  the  employers'  child  car*  service  (n«311)  to 
obtain  information  on  demographics  of  the  employees,  their  families,  their 
child  care  arrangements,  their  length  of  employment,  reasons  for  working, 
income  and  job  status.     Employees  were  also  asked  about  the  etfects  of 
thr  child  care  service  on  their  acceptance  of  employment,  plans  to  con- 
tinue this  employment,  opportunities  for  promotion  and  overtime.  They 
were  asked  to  rank  the  effect  the  child  care  service  had  on  their  job 
performance.    One  open  ended  question  was  included  at  the  end  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire. 

Information  on  termination  of  the  users  of  the  child  care  service  was 
obtained  from  all  companies  and  hospitals  providing  either  on-site  or  off- 
site  child  care  sei  'ices*.    An  annual  turnover  rate  for  female  users  of  the 
service  was  calculated  consistent  with  the  procedures  used  by  The  Bureau 
of  National  Affairs  and  compared  with  rates  for  all  employees.  Company 
turnover  rates  were  obtained  from  seventeen  employers  who  provided  either 
on-site  or  off-site  child  care. 

Analysis  Plan 

Statistical  analyses  were  undergone  in  order  to  assess  the  relative 
influence  of  the  different  types  of  chil  i  care  services  oifered  on  speci- 
fic behaviors  and  attitudes  of  ihe  employees.     Covariate  analysis  was 
chosen  as  the  analytic  tool  for  this  analysis  because  of  the  quasi-experi- 
mental nature  of  the  data  collection  procedures.    Thij  technique  permits 
examination  of  partial  relationships,  that  is,  the  relationship  between 
two  variables  when  other  confounding  variables  are  held  constant;  and  allows 
greater  confidence  that  a  truely  causal  relationship  exists  between  the 
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independent  variable  and  the  dependent  variable  when  a  significant  correla- 
tion is  observed. 

Type  of  child  care  service  was  the  independent  variable  in  all  analyses. 
The  four  levels  of  service  (on-site  child  care,  off-site  child  care,  infor- 
mation and  referral  services  (X&R),  and  no  service)  were  measured  on  an 
ordinal  scale  with  on-site  child  care  providing  the  greatest  amount  of 
care  and  no  service  the  least. 

Seven  dependent  variables  were  investigated.    In  all  cases,  the  basic 
question  was:     "Does  type  of  child  care  service  have  an  effect  on  the  de- 
pendent variable,  when  the  covariates  are  controlled?"    The  Absenteeism  of 
the  employees  using  employer  supported  services  was  the  behavior  of  in- 
terest.   The  attitudes  of  interest  were  the  influence  of  the  type  of  child 
care  on  the  employee*  s  (1)  decision  to  Accept  Employment  in  her  company; 
(2)  decision  to  Continue  Employment  in  th<  company;  (3)  Recommendation 
of  Employer  to  a  prospective  employee;   (4)  Availability  to  Work  Over- 
Time;  (5*,  Acceptance  of  a  Promotion  and  (6)  Perceived  Effect  on  Job  Per- 
formance . 

An  additional  behavior  of  interest,  Employee  Turnover,  was  computed, 
and  an  attitude  of  interest,  Employee  Morale,  was  examined. 


Absenteeism:    Two  separate  analyses  were  undertaken  to  investigate 
the  effects  of  child  care  services  on  the  absenteeism  of  women  who  used 
those  services:    One  included  all  four  levels  of  child  care;  the  second 
included  only  three  levels  (i.e.  on-site,  off-site,  information  and  re- 
ferral).   The  effect  of  type  of  child  care  on  absenteeism  could  not  be 
determined  in  this  analysis.     ."iuU^h  there  was  no  significant  difference 
found  between  the  three  levels  of  type  of  child  care  in  ore  analysis  and 
the  four  levels  of  type  of  child  care  in  the  other,  the  errors  of  predic- 
tion were  large  enough  to  include  the  possibility  that  there  may  be  an 
effect.    Thus,  given  our  sample,  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  the 
relationship  between  absenteeism  and  type  of  child  care  service.  ( 

Accept  Employment!    It  was  found  that  provision  of  on-site  or  ~fr- 
site  child  care-  services  had  a  significant  influence  (p<*00l)  on  the 
subjects'  decisions  to  accept  employment.    Employees  whose  employers 
provide  only  I&R  services  were  not  very  likely  to  state  that  the  child 
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care  service  had  an  influence  on  their  acceptance  of  employment.  It  is 
possible  to  increase  th,  probability  that  an  employee  will  state  that  such 
services  influence  acceptance  of  employment  by  providing  more  services. 
Specifically,  employees  using  off-site  services  and  employees  using  on- 
site  services  were  approximately  20%  and  30%  more  likely,  respectively, 
to  state  that  the  servicrf  had  an  influence  on  their  decisions,  than  were 
employees  of  companies,  which  provided  itR  services.  „  . 

Continue  Employment:    The  partial  correlation  for  this  analysis  was 
significant  at  the  .01  level,  indicating  that  the  amount  of  child  care 
services  provided  does  have  a  positive  effect  on  employees'  decisions  to 
continue  their  present  employment.    While  the  pattern  here  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  previous  analysis,  the  magnitude  of  the  changes  is  considerably . 
less,    off-site  company  and  on-site  company  employees  are  only  10%  and 
16%,  respectively,  more  likely  than  Information  and  Referral  company  em- 
ployees to  state  that  the  company  provided  services  have  an  influenco  on 
their  decisions  to  continue  their  present  employment.     Thus,  while  subjects 
felt  that  the  provision  of  the  child  care  services  had  a  positive  effect 
en  their  decision  to  continue  employment,  this  influence  was  not  great. 

Recordation  of  Employer;    Employees  were  more  likely  to  recommend 
their  employers  to  others  when  either  off-site  or  on-site  child  care  ser- 
vices were  provided  by  their  employer.    The  relationship  between  the 
degree  of  child  care  service  provided  by  an  employer  and  employees  recom- 
raendmg  their  employer  to  others  was  significant  at  the  .001  level.  In 
this  analysis,  the  responses  of  employees  utilizing  off-site  services  and 
on-site  services  did  not  differ  significantly  from  one  another.  Both 
of  these  groups  were  approximately  30%  more  likely  than  employees  using 
information  and  referral  services  to  sta-e  that  they  had  recommended 
their  employer  to  others  because  of  the  child  care  services. 

Availability  to  Work  Overtime:    Employees  were  more  likely  to  be  able 
to  work  overtime  or  odd  hour  shifts  when  either  off-site  child  care  ser- 
vices or  on-site  child  c*j;e  services  were  provided  by  their  employer.  The 
relationship  between  amounts  of  child  care  service  provided  by  an  employer 
and  the  employee's  ability  to  work  overtime  was  significant  at  the  .001 
level.    As  in  the  previous  analysis,  the  values  for  off-site  and  on-site 
child  care  did  not  differ  significantly  from  each  other,  and  both  were 
larger  than  the  value  for  the  information  and  referral  companies. 
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Acceptance  of  a  promotion:    A  significant  relationship  w.  >  not  found 
between  type  of  child  care  service  and  acceptance  of  a  promotion.  It 
should  be  noted  that,  as  a  result  of  the  large  number  or  subjects  stating 
that  this  item  was  not  applicable,  this  analysis  was  based  on  relatively 
few  subjects  per  company* 

Perceived  Effect  on  Job  Performance:    The  child  care  service  provided 
by  an  employer  had  a  positive  effect  (p<.001)  on  employees''  perceptions 
of  their  job  performance.    Employees  in  companies  which  provided  either 
on-site  or  off-site  child  care  services  were  more  likely  than  those  in 
companies  which  sponsored  I&R  services  to  say  that  the  child  care  service 
had  a  positive  effect  on  the  way  they  did  their  job.    The  responses  of 
users*  of  off-site  child  care  and  on-site  child  care  did  not  differ  signi- 
ficantly from  each  other.    Users  of  off-site  services  were  50%  more  likely 
and  users  of  on-site  services  were  45%  more  likely  than  users  of  itR  ser- 
vices to  state  that  the  employer  provided  services  had  a  positive  influence 
on  their  job  performance. 

Employee  Turnover:    Provision  of  either  on-site  or  off-site  child 
care  services  results  in  greatly  reduced  turnover  rates  among  users  of 
these  services.     For  sixteen  (94%)  of  the  seventeen  employers  included  in 
the  analysis,  the  annual  turnover  rate  for  employees  who  used  the  child 
care  service  was  lower,  often  substantially,  than  the  annual  rate  for  all 
employees  (p».001).    In  63%  of  the  companies  the  rate  of  users  was  less 
than  one  half  that  of  the  whole  company;  in  53%  of  the  companies,  the 
turnover  rate  for  users  was  zero. 

Employee  Morale:    Of  the  53%  of  the  respondents  providing  additional 
comments  more  than  80%  were  of  a  positive  nature.    These  voluntary  com- 
ments provide  strong  substantiation  of  the  view  that  access  to  child  care 
proximal  to  the  worksite  is  a  highly  valued  benefit.    The  conflicts  and 
anxieties  experienced  by  working  mothers  as  to  their  children's  care  have 
be  n  well  reported.    In  contrast,  study  respondents  repeatedly  took  the 
opportunity  to  express  appreciation  and  gratitude  that  their  employer  had 
relieved  them  of  these  worries.    In  an  er*-ension  of  this,  several  Vespon- 
dents  described  at  length  the  positive  effects  attendance  at  the  child 
care  center  had  on  their  child. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  negative  comments  among  users  of  on-site 
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and  off-site  services  primari ly  focused  on  the  need  for  oil  extension  of 
the  service  or  displeasure  with  the  cost  of  service  rather  than  dissatis- 
faction with  the  existing  service.    Almost  never  did  these  employees  express 
dissatisfaction  with  the  child  care  itself.    Employees  who  used  information 
and  referral  services  as  a  rule  did  not  have  as  positive  feelings  about 
the  service  or  about  their  employer  for  providing  it. 
DISCUSSION 

looking  at  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  absenteeism,  it  is  dis- 
appointing although  not  surprising  that  the  relationship  between  these 
two  variables  was  indeterminable.    There  are  many  reasons  for  a  person *s 
absence  that  were  not  represented  in  our  model.    For  example,  a  major 
jcause  of  absenteeism  in  female  employees  is  caring  for  their  sick  children . 
there  was,  however,  considerable  variation  among  employers  as  to  allowable 
sick  time.    Some  employers  allowed  employees  to  use  sick  days  for  either 
themselves  or  tneir  child,  others  allowed  employees  to  use  their  vacation 
days  when  either  they  or  a  child  was  ill,  others  allowed  no  conversion  of 
vacation  time  for  unplanned  absences,     m  most  companies,  attendance 
records  identified  vacation  days  and  sick  days  by  category  without  desig- 
nating planned  or  unplanned.    But  in  point  of  fact,  some  employees  used 
vacation  day*  for  unplanned  absences  and  some  sick  days  were  undoubtedly 
planned.    And,  of  course,  a  person's  own  health,  transportation  trouble 
or  other  difficulties  may  be  equally  strong  determinants  of  that  person's 
absence,    while  the  results  of  this  study  do  not  settle  the  issue,  it 
appears  unlikely  that  with  the  large  number  of  uncontrollable  variables 
and  the  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  workforce  affected  a  statis- 
tical relationship  can  be  demonstrated  between  absenteeism  and  employers 
providing  child  care  services. 

But  reduced  absenteeism  is  only  one  of  the  effects  which  have  been 
hypothesized  to  result  from  employer  supported  child  care.    The  findings 
of  this  study  provide  strong  support  for  the  claims  that  these  employer 
•services  do  produce  desired  measureable  effects.     For  example,  employers 
considering  the  institution  of  a  child  care  service  as  an  inducement  for 
recruitment  of  new  employees  will  have  significantly  higher  probability 
of  success  if  they  offer  some  form  of  near  worksite  child  care  service 
rather  than  an  information  and  referral  service. 
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And  the  results  of  this  study  demonstrate  the  relationship  between 
an  employer's  child  care  service  and  the  employment  longevity  of  the  em- 
ployees who  use  that  service.    Study  findings  show  that  the  availability 
of  either  on-site  or  off-site  child  care  positively  effects  both  accep- 
tance and  continuance  of  employment.    In  addition,  employees  who  use  an 
employer  supported  near  worksite  child  care  service  are  more  likely  to 
recommend  their  employer  to  others  than  will  employees  who  have  access 
only  to  ar.  l&*>  sci*ic&. 

The  findings  of  this  study  illustrate  that  when  employers  sponsor 
either  an  on-site  or  an  off-site  child  care  service  for  their  employees 
a  significant  reduction  in  turnover  occurs.  In  more  than  half  the  com- 
panies and  hospitals  turnover  of  employees  utilizing  the  employer  sup- 
ported child  care  service  was  reduced  to  zero;  in  several  others  it  was 
less  than  fifty  percent  that  of  the  company  turnover  rate. 

Figures  on  employee  productivity  arc  not  always  easy  to  obtain. 
Assessment  by  supervisors  has  been  found  to  be  an  unreliable  measure 
(Milkovich,  1976).    In  this  study  employees  were  asked,  not  to  rate  their 
productivity,-  but  rather  their  assessment  of  the  effect  of  the  child  care 
service  on  their  job  performance,    the  findings  of  this  analysis  provide 
strong  support  for  the  assumption  that  provision  of  proximal  worksite 
child  care  rather  than  information  and  referral  service  positively 
effects  employees'  perceptions  of  their  job  performance.    Little  dif- 
ference was  found  in  this  regard  between  users  of  on-site  and  off -site 
services.    And  while  not  subject  to  statistical  analysis,  the  voluntarily 
supplied  comments  by  many  of  the  respondents  testify  to  the  positive 
impact  a  near  worksite  employer  supported  child  care  service  can  have  on 
employee  morale  and  attitude. 

In  conclusion,  the  results  of  this  empirical  study  provide  a  sub- 
stantial foundation  of  justifications  for  corporate  child  care.  Addi- 
tional statistical  evidence  of  managerial,  public  relations,  cost  or 
promotion  benefits  could  further  advance  the  field.    This  study  can  be 
viewed  as  a  portion  of  the  base  of  a  pyramid  building  empirical  support 
for  employers  sponsoring  child  care  services. 


Zhm  Bur«tu  of  tutlOAftl  Xfftir*.  Jac  Job  *i»*nc«  w»<  tuxnowar.  >Q»«tU>  t» 

Hilkovlcft,  C.T.  I  Comb,  L  D*y  c»r«  *nd  i«l«et«6  *ctt  Uh**ior».  Kci&t+y 
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Report  Prepared  by  Michelle  Seligson,  Andrea  Genser,  Ellen  Gannett,  Wendy 
Gray,  School-Age  Child  Care  Project,  Wellesley  College  Center  for  Re- 
search on  Women 

School-Age 
Child  Care 

A  Policy  Report 

1    WHAT  WE  KNOW  ABOUT 
SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE 


Wh.i  is  school-age  care?  Wha,  does  it  offer  to 
children?  What  do  we  know  about  parental 
practice*  and  preferences,  determining  need, 
determining  dVmanc  and  current  supply? 

Children  have  always  participated  in  a  wide 
ranKe  of  af»er>school  activities.  What  ht*  champed 
is  that  today,  with  the  entrance  into  the  labor  force 
of  vast  numbers  of  mothers  of  young  school-age 
children,  children  can  no  longer  depend  on  an  adult 
being  at  home  when  they  return  from  school  in  the 
afternoons  or,  in  many  cases,  during  long  school 
vacations  and  holidays.  Thus,  parents  express  their 
concern  at  bc*ng  no  longer  able  to  provide 
supervision  and  care  for  th*ir  young  school -age 
children.  (The  "three  o'clock  syndrome"  is  a  phrase 
which  expresses  this  concern  as  it  presents  an 
image  of  working  parents  *  round  the  country 
telephoning  their  children  after  school  to  mske  sure 
they  arrived  at  home.)  In  addition,  increasing 
numbers  of  children  are  telling  us  that  they  do  not 
like  the  feelings  of  being  frightened  or  lonely  when 
they  are  by  themselves  for  many  hours. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Report,  we  define  scnool- 
age  child  care  as  any  single  program  or  system  of 
programs  formally  designed  snd  organized  Co 
provide  supervision  and  care  for  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen  during  those  hours 
when  school  is  not  in  session.  (See  p.  4  for  chart 
showing  the  times  when  school  age  children  may 
need  some  form  of  care.)This  includes  before  school, 
after  school,  and  dunng  school  vacations  and 
holidays  While  we  recognize  that  our  description  of 


school-age  child  care  also  could  define  family  day 
care  (particularly  family  day  care  systems)  and  that 
family  day  care  is  used  by  a  number  of  school-age 
children,  we  have  elected  not  to  discuss  family  day 
care  in  full  in  this  Report.  The  legal,  financial,  and 
regulatory  issues  which  affect  family  day  care 
warrant  a  separate  treatment 

Children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten  are  the 
mainstay  of  most  school-age  child  care  programs, 
although  some  children  in  the  older  range- 
between  eleven  and  thirteen— may  also  attend 
programs  with  components  designed  especially  for 
them.  "G^od"  programs  combine  the  beat  features 
of  eh*'  -ire,  education,  and  recreation.  Children 
who  (....erwiae  would  spend  the  valuable  after* 
school  hours  alone,  watching  television,  or  in  leas 
than  safe  circumstances  in  their  neighborhoods  get 
an  opportunity  to  learn  new  skills,  play  with  their 
fnends— often  of  different  aces— and  develop  and 
expand  their  interests  in  such  special  areas  as 
music,  art,  sports,  dramatics,  and  reading. 

A  school-age  program  provides  a  continuity  and 
dependability  that  is  necessary  for  all  children;  it  Is 
no*  interrupted,  aa  a  more  informal  care 
arrangement  may  be,  if  a  neighbor,  relative,  or 
,  friend  is  ill  or  otherwise  unavailable.  The  program 
is  slways  there;  children  know  thst  when  school  is 
over  for  the  dsy  they  do  not  have  to  face  a  long  walk 
or  bus  r'  home  to  an  empty  house— an  event  in 
children'*,  js  which  leaves  many  of  them  anxious 
and  frightened.  Many  single  parents  who  use 
school  age  programs  speak  of  this  aspect  of  their 
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children'*  care  as  an  important  benefit  for  both 
their  children  and  themselves  Programs  help  to 
relieve  some  of  the  stress  of  coping  with  tbe 
multitude  of  responsibilities  confronting  single 
parents 

Many  programs  offer  transportation  for  children 
to  the  program  site  if  it  is  not  located  in  their  school 
building;  in  school  based  programs,  parents  know 
that  it  is  just  a  short  walk  from  classroom  to 
program  space  in  the  very  same  building  to  which 
they  bnng  their  children  in  the  morning  when 
school  opens. 

There  is  no  uniform  model,  programs  can  be 
housed  in  school  buildings,  in  Ys,  in  » "^creation 
facilities,  in  day  care  centers  and  social  or 
community  service  facilities  The  number  of 
children  in  a  program  varies,  depending  on 
facilities,  licensing  requirements,  and  the 
program's  structure  and  philosophy.  Programs  can 
be  administered  by  a  group  of  parents  and 
community  members  who  establish  themselves  as 
incorporators  of  the  organization.  Day  care 
centers— both  proprietary  and  not-for-profit— can 
offer  school. age  child  cure  either  as  a  separate 
program  or  as  an  addition  to  existing  services 
Schools  may  develop  their  own  programs,  often 
administered  by  community  education  depart- 
ments, and  youth-serving  agencies  such  as  the  Y, 
Girls'  and  Boys'  Clubs,  and  Camp  Fire  can  expand 
their  programs  to  include  a  school  age  component 
Many  churches  offer  school-nge  child  care  either  us 
a  church  sponsored  service  or  by  providing 
operating  space  to  nn  outside  group  or  agency  In 
some  communities,  a  municipal  recreation 
department  offers  school-age  care  This  being 
done,  increasingly,  in  partnership  with  the  schools 
or  with  a  group  or  agency  in  the  community. 

Some  Models  of  Coordination  at 
State  and  Local  Levels 

Some  community  action  groups  have  made 
important  contn "rations  to  the  development  of 
school  age  child  cars  By  gathering  information  on 
already  operating  programs,  they  have  helped  to 
identify  geographic  gaps,  funding  patterns,  and 
rates  of  use.  When  r  atched  with  needs  assessment 
data,  this  information  provides  a  planning  tool  for 
program  development  Community  action  grou«** 
also  bring  together  individuals  and  organizations 
with  common  interests  and  resources  to  share 
Advocacy  groups,  local  child  c«e  resource  and 
referral  agencies,  schools,  parent  groups,  employers, 
philanthropic  organizations,  social  service 


agencies,  as  well  as  child  care  and  youth  agency 
programs,  can  each  contribute  to  the  planning 
process,  coordinating  their  individual  resources, 
providing  technical  assistance  to  each  other, 
determining  the  need  for  child  care,  and  developing 
care  options 

At  the  State  Level 

•  In  1978,  the  California  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Wilson  Riles,  created  a  special 
commi*sion  on  child  care  to  "reexamine  the 
principles  and  goals  of  an  appropriate  child 
development  delivery  system  for  California." 
The  commission  found  that  372,000  of  the  1.6 
million  children  in  California  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  fourteen  needed  before-  and  after- 
school  care,  but  only  106,000  licensed  spaces 
were  available  School-age  child  rare  was  among 
the  top  priorities  for  expansion  of  services.  In  the 
legislation  enacted  to  provide  for  the  expansion 
of  services,  it  was  recognized  that  SACC  is 
needed  by  all  families,  at  all  income  levels,  but 
special  acknowledgment  was  given  to  the 
importance  of  providing  services  to  underserved 
groups  (s'jch  as  special  needs  chitaren  and 
children  of  migrant  workers  and  rural  families) 1 

•  In  Ha  war.  in  1977,  The  Office  of  Children  and 
Youth,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Governor's 
Office,  brought  together  groups  from  the 
Bu^nessand  Professional  Wo  men's  Association, 
I'.e  American  Association  of  University  Women, 
n.id  the  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  Society  Interna- 
tional to  discuss  projects  they  might  want  to 
adopt  Before-  and  after-school  programs  were 
among  the  possibilities  discussed.  The  Delta 
Kappa  Gamma  Society  International  volun- 
teered to  conduct  a  survey  of  after-school 
activities  in  1977-78  under  the  project  director 
ship  of  the  Office  for  Children  and  Youth.  The 
Offix  for  Children  and  Youth  then  develop*! 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  project,  thus 
providing  a  tangible  outline  for  the  legislature  to 
review.  The  legislators  were  receptive  and 
provided  funds  to  OC  Y  to  implement  the  plan.  A 
research  consultant  developed  an  inventory  of 
v.  - iin*f  resources  snd  programs  and  a 
coordination  snd  technical  assistance  action 
plan  to  respond  to  community  needs.  A  future 
phase  of  the  project  is  to  assist  those  community 
groups  that  are  ready  to  develop  their  own 
before-  and  after-school  care  * 

At  the  County  Level 

•  Between  1980  and  1962,  the  Tarrant  County. 
Texas.  United  Way  conducted  a  study  of  school- 
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age  child  care  supply  and  demand  in  the 
Arlington/Fort  Worth  area,  bringing  together 
agencies  and  advocates  to  work  on  gaps  in 
service  delivery.  It  was  estimated  that  there  were 
approximately  twelve  thousand  young  school, 
age  children  in  the  area  studied. 
The  study  goal  included  a  determination  of  how 
the  "total  community  | families,  social  ngenctes, 
educational  institutions,  and  the  community  at 
large}  c«n  be  utilized  to  meet  the  needs  of 
elementary  school  children  before  und  after 
school " 

•  Children  with  special  needs  have  access  t-„ 
programs  specially  designed  to  meet  their  ne-ds 
for  before-  and  after-school  care  in  Fairfax 
County.  Virginia.  Children  are  ma  in  streamed 
into  the  school  age  programs  administered  by 
the  County  Office  for  Children.  Those  who 
require  it  can  attend  a  specially  designed 
program  for  more  severely  handicapped 
children 

At  the  City  Level 

•  The  mayor  of  the  City  of  Northampton. 
Mas sa.hu setts,  convened  a  task  force  of 
representatives  from  the  Department  of 
Employment  Security.  Comprehensive  Em. 
ployment  and  Training  Act  (CETA),  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and  a  local 
community  action  agency  to  sddress  the 
problem  of  unemployment  The  lack  of  SACC 
was  identified  as  a  serious  barrier  and.  as  a 
result,  the  task  force  started  a  program  which 
was  administered  by  the  community  action 
agency  When  financial  problems  threatened  the 
program's  survival,  the  task  force  approached  a 
local  YMCA.  which  was  already  investigating 
the  feasibility  of  a  school.age  program,  and  they 
worked  together  to  save  the  SACC  program. 

♦  The  Matoon  Association  of  Commerce  and  the 
Coles  County  Regional  Planning  Commission 
conducted  a  feasibility  study  of  child  care  needs 
in  the  small,  rural  city  of  Matoon.  Illinois  The 
study  was  funded  in  part  by  a  Title  VII  private 
sector  initiative  grant  '.CETA)  and  it  applied  to 
the  approximately  three  thousand  nine*  to 
twelve-y ear-old  children  in  the  area. 
Interviews  were  conducted  with  government 
officials,  early  childhood  specialists  and 
employment  training  personnel.  A  questionnaire 
was  developed  which  solicited  information  from 
day  care  centers  and  family  day  care  homes 
about  their  servfce  capacities  On  site  visits  were 
also  made.  Three  hundred  and  eighty  four 


employees  (with  724  children,  responded  to  a 
questionnaire  distributed  by  Employers  coopera. 
ting  m  the  study  Employers  were  also  surveyed. 
School -age  child  care  ranked  second  after  full- 
t  "y  care  for  preschoolers  as  an  important  unmet 
need  The  study  recommended  that  additional 
programs  be  initiated  to  provide  befo«e-school, 
after-school,  und  vacation  child  care  for  school* 
age  children. 
•  In  San  Francisco.  California,  the  School-Age 
Project,  under  sponsorship  of  the  Children's 
Council  of  San  Francisco,  researched  the  need 
for  school-age  care  as  part  of  that  cit/a  plan  to 
increase  school-age  child  care  resources.  A 
private  foundation  grant  was  provided  to  the 
School-Age  Project  to  lie  used  to  develop  a 
resource  center,  to  establish  a  parent-provider 
association  to  advocate  for  increased  school-age 
care  in  the  city,  and  to  train  care  providers. 
Two  city  commissions  have  also  addressed  the 
issue  of  school-age  child  care:  The  Mayor's  Office 
of  Child  Care,  and  the  Delinquency  Prevention 
Coordination  Council.  The  Mayor's  Office  of 
Child  Care  made  school-age  child  care  its 
number  one  priority  in  1981. successfully  worked 
*     with  the  city's  school  district  to  reduce  rental  fees 
for  community-based  after-school  programs 
using  school  distnet  facilities,  and  received  and 
administered  a  demonstration  grant  from  a 
private  foundation  to  provide  start-up  funds  for 
parent-run  programs  at  four  public  school  sites. 
The  Delinquency  Prevention  Coordination 
Council  raised  private  funds  to  operate 
supervised  summer  recreation  programs  at 
neighborhood  schools  throughout  the  city,  and  is 
currently  working  on  plans  to  construct  sn 
adventure  playground  for  the  children  of  San 
Francisco. 

•  After  several  months  of  negotiation,  in  the 
spnng  of  1982  the  Kenmore-Tonawanda  School 
Distnet,  just  north  of  Buffalo,  New  York, 
cooperated  with  the  Buffalo  Child  and  Family 
Justice  Project,  a  community  task  force,  in 
conducting  a  needs  assessment  survey.  This 
survey  showed  substantia!  need  for  SACC  snd 
parent  interest  in  school-based  programs.  The 
Child  and  Family  Justice  Committee  submitted 
a  proposal  to  the  school  board,  and  received 
board  approval  of  pilot  after-school  programs 
serving  children  in  three  elementary  schools. 

•  In  Madison.  Wisconsin,  special  needs  children 
are  ma  in  streamed  into  city-wide  programs  run 
by  the  After-School  Day  Care  Association  with 
financial  assistance  from  United  Cerebral 
Paisy.  a  pnvate  social  service  fluency. 
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Table  1-1      Times  When  Schvol-Age  Children  Need  Care* 


TIME 
OF 
DAY 


2  yrs 


CHiLD  AGES 
6  7 


6  AM 

7  AM 

8  AM 

9  AM 

10  AM 

11  AM 
NOON 

1  PM 

2  PM 

3  PM 

4  PM 

5  PM 

6  PM 


NURSERY  SCHOOL, 
DAY  CARK  CENTER, 
FAMILY  CARK, 
OR 

HO MK CARE 


fc^^^l  Before  and  after  school  hours 

•  Adapted  from  the  Hendon  et  al ,  The  After  School  Day  Care  Handbook.  How  to  Start  an  After 
School  Program  for  School  Age  Children.  Community  Coordinated  Child  Care  (4-C)  in  Dane 
County,  Inc.,  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Reprinted  by  Wisconsin  Department  of  Health  and  Social 
Sor vices.  May,  1977. 
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What  are  the  Problems  in 
Developing  School-age  Chad  Care? 

First,  as  a  nation,  we  arc  still  of  several  opinions 
about  the  need  for  school-age  child  care.  The  school 
remains,  for  many  parents,  the  roost  widely  used 
child  care  arrangement,  st  least  for  that  portion  of 
the  day  when  children  are  attending  school.  Our 
rapidly  changing  social  and  economic  lifestyles 
have  moved  faster  than  oar  consciousness  of— and 
resultant  reactions  to— our  children's  needs  for 
consistent  snd  safe  environments  of  care.  We  tend 
to  think  of  young  school- age  children  as  an 
undifferentiated  group,  but,  in  reality,  children  who 
are  between  the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen  represent  a 
wide  range  of  developmental  stages  snd  needs. 
Public  a  ware  neat  of  the  advantages  to  children  and 
their  families  of  some  form  of  organized  activities 
must  be  a  matter  for  attention  at  the  policy  level  and 
in  the  public  consciousness. 

Demand  and  supply  data  are  important 
indicators  for  policy  action.  But  quantitative  proof 
of  parental  practices  and  preferences,  reliable 
information  about  current  supply  of  school-age 
services,  and  the  intersection  of  that  supply  with 
demand  is  elusive.  First,  parents,  in  responding  to 
surveys,  report  that  they  are  caring  for  their 
children,  eventhojgh  parents  in  both  single  snd 
two-parent  households  rre  working  full-time  in 
increasing  numbers. 

Second,  need  for  school  age  child  care  can  not  and 
should  not  be  determined  only  by  looking  at 
demographic  data  or  at  the  results  of  demand 
surveys  Children  need  to  fed  safe,  to  explore  their 
interests  and  axilla,  and  to  be  part  of  a  community. 
As  our  communities  and  families  become 
increasingly  unable  to  provide  the  kinds  of 
environments  within  which  a  child  can  feel  both 
safe  and  free  to  explore,  then  organized  services  and 
activities  emerge  as  an  important,  if  not  critical, 
element  in  a  child's  development  (See  Chapter  2) 
Third,  as  a  source  of  supply  for  school -a  gt  child 
care,  the  nation's  public  schools  have  enormous 
potential  Recently,  many  acnools  h"ve  participated 
in  providing  school  age  care  as  paivners  with  local 
community  organizations.  Yet,  in  some  areas, 
school*  have  been  threatened  by  litigation  by  those 
who  oppose  the  u«e  of  public  schools  for  day  care 
The  absence  of  policy  and  operating  guidelines  at 
both  state  and  local  levels  leaves  schools  vulnerable 
to  such  opposition  and  also  allows  an  aura  of 
confusion  to  cloud  such  issuts  as  liability  and  the 
extent  of  the  financial  obligation  schools  incur 
when  they  enter  into  partnership  arrangements 
with  day  care  provider  groups  (See  Chapter  4) 
Fourth,  poliry  neglect  of  school  age  child  care  is 


primarily  felt  by  low-income  families  for  whom  the 
coat  of  care  must  be  at  least  partially  subsidized. 
Today,  federal  government  funding  cuts  have 
severely  reduced  or  eUminated  funding  for  school 
age  child  care  programs  in  a  number  of  states.  \ 
addition  to  government  support,  other  sources  of 
financial  support  must  be  tapped  and  utilized  if  this 
population  of  children  ia  to  be  served.  (See  Chapter 
5) 

Fifth,  state  and  local  .day  cars  regulation  of 
school-age  programs  can  be  aabtguoai  and 
inappropriate.  Many  states  do  net  bars  regulations 
for  group  day  care  homes  which  would  enable 
family  day  care  providers  to  serve  more  school  age 
children.  Local  zoning  laws  end  land  uat  covenants 
impede  child  care  development  by  requiring  that 
child  care  operate  onry  in  nonresidential  zones  (or 
by  banning  child  care  in  commercial  tones),  by 
stipulating  high  application  and  permit  fees  for 
nszoning  or  special  use  petitions,  and  by  developing 
their  own  standards  for  space  and  parking.  (See 
Chapter  6} 

School-age  care  makes  an  unwieldy  "fit"  within 
recognized  frameworks  of  child  care,  education,  and 
recreation.  No  one  discipline  "owns**  ;t  and,  as  a 
result,  quality  and  content  are  highly  variable  from 
program  *o  program  and  from  community  to 
community.  Few  courses  are  ottered  at  colleges  snd 
universities,  and  the  little  money  available  for  state- 
sponsored  training  rarely  ia  spent  on  tios  field  of 
child  care. 

The  question  before  policymakers  is  whether  the 
existing  array  of  services  can  be  made  to  meet  new 
realities  of  family  life.  Ths  challenge  for 
policymakers  is  to  create  administrativs  and 
funding  solutions  which  will  provide  for  some  form 
of  support  for  the  school-age  child  care  needs  of  low- 
income  families.  It  is  this  group  of  families  that 
depends  on  initiatives  at  the  federal, state,  end  >jcal 
levels  to  design  policy  under  which  existing  funding 
mechanisms  will  be  examined  with  an  eye  towards 
their  expansion  and  better  use  '-f  school-age  child 
care.  Other  challenges  for  policymakers  are  in  the 
area  of  enabling  policy  geared  towards  the  maximal 
use  of  already  existing  resources —public  schools, 
for  example— and  the  examination  of  regulatory 
policies  which  may  impede  the  delivery  of  school- 
age  crre  in  some  communities. 

In  the  absence  of  conclusive  data  tithe  national 
picture  of  demand  for  and  supply  of  *  r,ooJ- age  child 
care,  we  can  use  several  indicators  to  construct  a 
composite  picture.  Results  from  a  few  national 
studies  on  parental  preferences  and  practices  and  a 
growing  body  of  data  from  local  studies  anc  surveys 
of  supply  snd  parental  demand  do  provide  some 
part  of  this  picture.  Looking  st  demographic  data 
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alto  help?*  the  increase  in  number*  of  mother*  of 
school-age  children  working  outside  the  home,  the 
rising  numbers  of  children  living  in  tingle-parent 
households,  estimates  of  numbers  of  children, 
caring  fa  themselves  on  a  regular  basis— all  are 
suggestive  of  greater  need  for  services. 

Demographics 

Tod.*y,  more  mothers  of  school-age  children  are 
working  outside  the  home,  and  the  numbers  are 
predicted  to  increase  by  1990.  In  1981,  15  million 
children  between  six  and  thirteen  had  working 
mothers.  (This  represents  €6  percent  of  mothers 
with  children  aged  six  to  thirteen.3)  Another  1.4 
million  five-year-olds  also  had  mothers  in  the  labor 
force  (48  percent  of  mothers  with  five-year-olds4).  Of 
the  mothers  of  school-age  children  who  work,  79 
percent  work  full  time'  When  mothers  of  five-year- 
olds  worked  full  time,  94  percent  of  their  children 
were  enrolled  in  some  type  of  preprimary  program 
(nursery  school,  day  care,  or  kindergarten), 
according  to  the  1980  census  data.  Of  this  84 
percent,  only  36  percent  of  these  five-year-olds  were 
cr.ro)  1  ed  in  an  all-day  program,  so  at  least  48  percent 
would  need  additional  care  arrangements.*  It  is  s 
predicted  that  by  1990  at  least  18  million  children 
between jiix  and  thirteen  and  1.6  million  five-year 
olds  will  have  mothers  in  the  labor  force;7*"  a  17 
percent  increase  in  the  population  of  five-  to  line- 
year-olds  it  alto  anticipated.9  By  that  time,  70  to  80 
percent  of  women  aged  twenty  to  forty  will  be  part  of 
the  labor  fore*.10 

Children  of  tingle  parentt  may  be  especially  in 
need  of  before-  and  after-school  care.  In  1981,  12.6 
million  children  (20  percent  of  all  children)  lived 
wth  one  parent  Ninety  percent  of  these  parents 
were  mothers. n  Seventy-four  percent  of  single 
mothers  of  children  six  to  thirteen  are  working 
outside  the  home  Sixty  nine  percent  of  those 
mothers  work  full  time.12  It  is  estimated  that  50 
percent  of  all  children  can  expect  to  live  in  one- 
parent  homes  for  a  significant  part  of  their  lives." 


Low-Income  Children 

Reduced  family  resources  for  child  care  and 
restrictive  eligibility  requirements  for  government 
support  of  child  care  significantly  affect  children  in 
poor  families.  While  the  need  for  school-age  child 
care  cuts  across  all  income  groups,  poor  children 
may  be  at  the  greatest  risk  from  the  lack  of 
supervised  and  content- rich  services.  A  l&oJ  report 
by  the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
t'ates: 


Today  women  who  maintain  their  own 
families  are  an  ever-increasing  proportion  </ 
the  poverty  rank*  These  women  are  often 
the  sole  providers;  in  their  families . . .  Hence, 
women  who  head  families,  often  have 
inadequate  resources,  resources  that  are 
strained  further  by  the  need  fortchiid  care.1* 

Hie  need  for  child  cars  has  not  been  documented 
for  tho  school-age  children  of  migrant  farm  workers, 
rural  poor  families,  and  other  groups  that  are  out  of 
the  mainstream.  Except  fix  oim  attention  by  the 
Federal  Interagency  School-Age  Day  Care  Task 
Force  of  !972»  and  a  1978  study  for  the  Children  t 
Bureau,"  little  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
needs  of  these  groups.  Children  of  migrant  workers 
tend  to  resemble  their  counterpart  In  the  late 
nineteenth  century:  A  1 98 1  Sew  York  Times  article 
quoted  one  young  school-age  child:  "No  boy  scouts, 
no  girl  scouts,  no  summer  vacation,  just  field  work 
in  free  time."17  (Some  programs  do  serve  this 
population  of  children  and  in  some  states  receive 
funding  under  laws  governing  services  for  migrant 
workers.  New  York  State,  for  example,  mandates 
child  care  for  children  of  migrant  workers  under 
that  state'a  Agriculture  and  Marketa  Larr. 
However,  such  programs  report  special  operating 
problems;  enrollments  are  never  constant,  but 
change  dally;  hours  of  operation  must  fluctuate  to 
accommodate  the  working  hours  of  parents  and 
older  children,  and,  often,  conatant  lobbying  is 
necessary  to  maintain  even  low  levels  cf 
government  support) 


Children  With  Special  Needs 

There  are  an  estimated  three  million,  two  hundred 
and  thirty-four  thousand  handicapped  school -age 
children  in  the  Umtea  States  who  are  enrolled  in 
some  form  of  special  education  program  in  the 
public  schools  "  While  many  of  these  children  do 
receive  some  form  of  services  from  the  public 
schools,  aa  required  under  PL  94-142  (The 
Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act),  a 
1979  report  of  the  Children's  Defense  Fund 
estimates  that  more  than  one  in  five  children  were 
not  receiving  educational  services  to  which  they  are 
legally  entitled.1*  In  1980,  the  Bureau  for  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  estimated  that  some 
two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  three*  to  five-year* 
olds  were  receiving  child  care  through  PL  94*142 
legislation. M  For  some  children  with  severs 
handicaps,  respite  care  programs  are  available  in 
their  homes.  The  lack  of  national  data  on  the  child 
care  needs  of  handicapped  children  and  their 
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families  and  on  the  avail  ability  of  service*  makes  it 
difficult  to  evaluate  the  extent  to  which  the  needs  of 
this  group  are  being  met  To  date,  only  onestate  has 
docunr  nted  this  problem.  TU  California  Child 
Development  Programs  Advisory  Committee 
prepared  a  report  in  1963,  Child  Cart  Needs  of 
Exceptional  Children,  describing  the  need  for  child 
care  fcr  this  population  of  children.3' 

What  We  Know  about  the 
Numbers  of  "Latchkey"  Children 

In  the  absence  of  definitive  national  data  on  the 
numbers  of  school  age  children  in  self*  or  aibling 
care,  estimates  during  recent  years  have  ranged 
from  a  low  of  1.8  million,  reported  by  the  U.S 
Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1976\«toahigh  of  7  million 
reported  by  Ed  i  tut.  at  Research  Reports  in  1983,°  a 
upread  of  almost  400  percent  The  Children's 
Defense  Fund  estimated  in  1982  that  almost  half  of 
the  13  million  children  aged  thirteen  and  under 
whose  mothers  are  employed  full  time  may  go 
totally  without  care."  Almost  1  million  (or  58 
percent)  of  the  children  aged  three  to  six  and  4 
million  (or  66  percent)  of  seven- to  thirteen  yearolds 
were  reported  Iw  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  in 
1976  to  be  carea  for  by  a  full  time  working  mother. 
The  highest  esumates  of  numbers  cf  children  in  self* 
care  include  those  cK*'ren  whose  pr  rents  are 
working  full  time  and  who  report  that  they  are 
caring  for  their  children.  For  those  who  include 
these  figures  in  estimates  of  the  number  of  children 
in  self-care,  parent  care  constitutes  self-care  by 
default  Lest  these  estimates  appear  high,  anecdotal 
reports  from  teachers  and  public  offidalaacross  the 
nation  support  our  contention  that  large  numbers  of 
schttolage  children  are  caring  for  themselves.  A 
1981  US  News  and  World  Report  artich  .-sported 
that  a  sixth-grade  teacher  in  Glen  Burnie. 
Maryland,  learned  that  twenty-four  of  her  twenty* 
eight  pupils  (87  percent)  were  "latchVey"  children. 
Another  teacher  estimated  that  80  percent  of  the 
students  at  an  elementary  school  in  Indianapolis. 
Indiana,  were  in  self*  or  sibling  care  after  school 
Houston,  Texas,  officials  estimated  that  between  40 
to  60  percent  of  the  city's  school  children  routinely 
cared  for  themselves  **• 

The  Family  Circle  magazine  survey  to  which  ten 
thousand  women  responded  found  that  the  most 
common  child  care  arrangements  reported  for  six  to 
thirteen  yenr*olds  was  tK-lf-cnrc  **  Twenty-eight 
percent  ofthechilJren  in  the  survey  were  reported  to 
be  rc  itinely  caring  for  themselves.  Fifteen  percent 
of  the  parents  gave  no  response  to  the  question  on 
school-age  core  practices  used  The  Family  Circle 


survey  also  asked  parents  about  their  preferences 
for  child  care.  The  most  common  response  (27 
percent)  was  that  parents  wanted  school-age  child 
care  "somewhere  else"  other  than  in  day  care 
centers  or  in  their  or  another's  home;  only  1.7 
percent  of  the  parents  responded  that  they  preferred 
self*  or  sibling  care.  A  more  recent  survsy  by 
Working  Mother  magazine,  to  which  756  women 
responded,  found  that  76  percent  of  the  children 
were  reported  to  be  routinely  on  their  own  between 
12-00  noon  and  &00  p.m.*7  In  1979,  a  California 
study  estimated  that  23,3  percent  of  the  1.6  million 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen 
required  before-  and  after-school  care,  but  only  28,5 
percent  of  the  need  was  being  met  through  licensed 
programs  or  family  day  care.**  Long  and  Long's 
review  of  the  incidence  of  self*  and  aibling  care  cites 
another  California  report  on  sibling  care,2**30  Sixty- 
six  percent  of  all  eleven*  to  fourteen -yearolds  in 
Oakland  were  found  to  be  responsible  for  younger 
siblings  at  some  point  dunng  the  week;  10  percent 
on  a  daily  basis;  23  percent  from  two  to  five  days  a 
week* 

In  1982,  a  study  was  conducted  by  Applied 
Management  Sciences  for  the  Administration  for 
Children,  Youth  and  Families  (ACYF)  of  the  US- 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  In  a 
random  sample  of  ail  households  with  children 
aged  five  to  fourteen  in  Virginia  and  Minnesota,  it 
was  founi  that  parent  care  was  cited  as  the 
predominant  mode  of  care  by  full-time  working 
parents  The  second  mosf  frequently  used  child  care 
arrangement  for  children  under  age  fourteen  waa 
self*  or  sibling  care.3*  Approximately  11  percent  of 
school-age  children  from  all  families  were  found  to 
be  caring  for  themselves.  Consistent  with  other 
studies,  variations  in  scJf*  orsibling care  were  found 
to  '>e  dependent  upon  the  age  of  the  child.  Younger 
children  (aged  five  to  eight)  were  found  to  be  in  self* 
or  sibling  care  considerably  less  frequently  (5 
percent  in  both  states)  than  older  children.  Among 
nine-  to  eleven-year-olds,  7  percent  of  Virginia 
children  and  11  percent  of  Minnesota  children  cared 
for  themselves,  while  among  twelve-  to  fourteen* 
year-olds,  22  percent  in  Virginia  and  15  percent  in 
Minnesota  were  in  *clf  care.*  Although  few  children 
in  this  study  began  self-care  before  age  seven,  40 
percent  were  found  to  begin  self-care  between  ages 
eight  and  ten,  and  an  additional  40  percent  between 
eleven  and  thirteen.  Self-care  was  found  to  be  most 
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prevalent  in  suburban  settings.  Although  few 
socioeconomic  difference*  were  found  in  Minnesota 
between  children  in  self-care  snd  those  in 
supervised  settings,  below-poverty-level  fsmilies  in 
Virginia  were  more  likely  to  have  children  caring 
for  themselves. 

A  recent  study  by  Gray  of  school-ay*  child  care 
practices  of  535  fsmilies  in  nine  cities  found  that  7 
percent  of  all  children  were  reported  to  be  in  self* 
care  snd  an  additional  12  percent  in  sibling  care.21 
School  was  cited  ss  the  primary  source  of  child  care 
by  11  percent  of  the  respondents,  and  parent  care 
accounted  for  19  percent  of  all  care  arrangements. 
Gray's  findings  agree  with  those  of  the  ACYF  study 
snd  other  studies  with  regard  to  the  direct 
relationship  between  self-care  and  age.  Twelve-  to 
fourteen-year-olda  were  found  to  be  five  times  more 
likely  to  care  for  themselves  than  six-  to  ei«ht-y  ear- 
olds  and  twice  as  likely  as  nine-  to  eleven-year-olds. 
Contrary  toother  studies,  no  ligTuficant  difference* 
were  found  by  Gray  in  self-care  according  to 
parental  work  status  (full  time  vs.  part  time)*  oi 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  children  in  the 
family .t  These  families  increasingly  rely  upon 
children  caring  for  each  other. 

It  is  appsrent  that  no  definitive  answer  can  be 
given  aa  to  the  numbers  of  children  currently  in  self- 
„r  sibling  tare.  Part  of  the  confusion  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  lack  of  definition  of  what  ages  are  to  be 
included  in  the  study  of  school-age  child  care 
Another  problem  is  the  unfortunate  practice  of 
reporting  child  care  arrangements  of  part- time  and 
full-time  working  parents  ss  a  single  statistic, 
snd/or  reporting  multiple  sources  of  carr 
•imultaneously. 

While  national  magazine  surveys  do  provide 
some  clues  as  to  the  numbers  of  different  types  of 
arrangements  parents  make  for  their  children's 
care,  the  lack  of  ngorous  sample  methodology 
introduces  unknown  bias  in  the  results.  Far  more 
definitive  itatistics  must  be  msde  available  on 
which  to  bf  w  future  policy  and  programs.  A  recent 
report  by  U.e  Congressional  Budget  Office  (19S3) 
lends  new  urgency  to  the  need  for  more  accurate 
data  in  this  area.  According  to  this  report  we  can 
expect  an  increased  demai  i  for  nonfamllial  care 
for  children  between  1980  ana  *990  duito  an  actual 

•  A  ISIS  itudy  tot  tht  Chfcjrtn't  twtlu  found  that  pjr«*t 
«nploy«d  fvl  tin*  w*K«  Met  m  Wk**y  to  u*t  m  i»VHt 

«mpl)r«d  p*rt  Tim*  -  TS»  U  S  Su/tlu  of  tht  Ctnun  found  that  If 
ptictr*  of  cMdrm  of  fuX-rinw-tmpJoytd  p*rt*u  wert  in  mM- 
cut.  m  ct*r>partd  to  7  pt  t**  of  pwi-ttm*-*™ ployed  pttton.* 

t  StrttU  wudkt  rk*d  by  Ctty  Ktvt  found  tKM  tht  um  of  p**d 
mrthodt  of  rtild  CM*  dtcreattd  wHh  an  Incretw  in  tht  fwmbff  of 
cMdrtn  in  » family  «•.».»."• 


increase  in  the  number  of  children  under  age  ten.  A 
17  percent  increase  u  expected  among  five-year-olds 
and  younger;  a  10  percent  decrease  in  ten-  to 
eighteen-year  olds.*  Given  the  present  and 
projected  level  of  federal  support  for  school-age 
child  care,  the  CBO  report  emphasize*  that  the 
supply  of  nonfamilial  care  available  to  low-income 
families  will  probably  not  keep  pace  with  demand40 
This  would  lead  to  a  shift  to  greater  use  of  informal 
modes  of  care,  to  lower  quality,  to  less  supervision, 
and,  in  some  instances,  to  leaving  even  larger 
numbers  of  children  unsupervised. 


Parental  Preferences  and  Practices 

Families  care  for  children  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
along  a  continuum  which  incl'  leu: self-care;  care  by 
friends,  relatives,  or  neighbor*,  organized  activities 
("defacto"  school-age  care)  such  as  drop-in 
recreation  programs;  the  use  of  libraries,  parks  and 
playgrounds;  afternoon  music,  art,  or  religious 
lessons,  perhsps  combined  with  several  afternoons 
at  friends'  houses;  and  formal  arrangements— day 
tare  centers,  family  day  care,  and  specialized 
s  school-age  programs. 

Parental  choice  of  child  care  arrangements  is 
often  related  to  th  e  age  of  a  child  and  to  the  presence 
of  other  relatives  (including  siblings)  in  the 
household.  Many  families  use  multiple  arrange 
menta,  combining;  two  or  mors  types  of  care  to  cover 
the  child's  out-of  school  hours. 

Every  solution  has  virtues  and  drawbacks. 
"Informal"  solutions  work  well  for  those  families 
with  relatives  near1",  «r  neighbors  who  are  sble  and 
willing  to  contribute  time.  Some  mothers  have  been 
able  to  work  part-time,  tailoring  their  work 
schedules  to  coincide  with  their  children's  after- 
school  hours. 

But  many  families  report  that  they  are  no* 
particularly  satisfied  with  their  can*  arrangements, 
particularly  when  children  are  caring  for 
themselves.  Many  families  are  no  longer  able  to  rely 
on  informal  resources  for  care:  relatives  live  far 
from  each  other,  and  the  family's  traditional  child 
care  providers— aunts,  grandmothers,  teenagers, 
and  neigh'^ra— may  themselves  be  working 
outside  the  horn?. 

What  do  studies  on  parental  practice*  and  preferences 
ssy?  Nationally,  poor  data  exists  on  the  current 
demand  by  parents  for  school -age  child  care,  on  the 

*  Thh  decrttit  H  vitwtd  **  ptntcwtMfy  ttfntfk'ant  Unot  H  rcdvon 
:h»  umbtn  of  oki«  cMdf«n  ava&ibW  to  cut  for  younger 
brothtn  *nd  tfefcn. 
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availability  of  services,  and  on  the  relationship 
between  supply  and  demand.  Major  ttudiea  on  child 
care  conducted  during  the  past  ten  to  fifteen  yean 
have  not  devoted  much  attention  to  the  question  of 
school-sue  child  care.  (An  exception  is  the  1962 
School-Age  Day  Care  Study  by  the  Administration 
for  Children,  You'h,  and  Families  of  the  VS. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(ACYF/DHH8)."  . 

•  Studies  on  parental  preferences  are  typically 
measures  only  of  what  is  already  available,  and 
what  parents  would  use  of  .Jready  available 
servVes.  Given  what  exists,  parents  will  make 
choices  then,  among  available  options.  Some 
will  initiate  services,  but  most  will  not 

•  Studies  have  often  failed  to  differentiate  between 
methods  of  care  (and  preferences  for  care) 
selected  by  psrents  for  different  sge  groups. 
Many  studies  lump  together  dsta  on  care  for 
preschool  children  and  young  school-age 
children.  Within  the  group  of  children  classified 
as  school-age,  younger  and  older  children  are 
grouped  together  (six-  to  fourteeivyea/-olde)  and 
five-year-old  kindergarten  children  are  often  left 
out  entirely  or  are  placed  in  the  preschool 
category. 

•  Researchers*  slso  have  had  difficulties  defining 
the  age  of  a  school-age  child:  for  example,  the 
CBO  and  the  DHHS  define  school  age  as  six  to 
thirteen,  yet  the  Census  Bureau  collects  data  on 
children  from  seven  to  thirteen.  And  the  five- 
year-old  kindergsrten  population  figure  is  often 
left  out  entirely  or  submerged  in  data  on 
preschool  children. 

•  Parents  also  include  themselves  as  the  major 
caregiver  of  their  children,  even  when  the/  are 
working  full  time.  Some  authors  speculate  that 
this  occurs  because  parents  are  embarrassed  to 
admit  that  their  children- care  for  themselves, 
lest  interviewers  regard  them  as  "inadequate"  or 
negligent  parents  ♦*•«.<«  Consequently,  there 
may  be  underreporting  of  aumbers  of  children  in 
self-care  arrangements  In  addition,  some 
children  may  be  in  the  care  of  "relatives"  not 
much  older  than  themselves — siblings  aged 
eight  or  nine. 

•  Some  studies  combine  types  of  care  used  by  both 
working  and  non working  families.  Thus  a 
caregiver  used  while  parents)  go  out  in  the 
evening  is  reported,  along  with  a  caregiver  used 
while  parents  are  working.  Reporting  data  in 
th.e  manner  creates  confusion  rather  than 
cla.nty 

•  School  age  child  care  has  not  received  m.ch 
attention  in  major  studies  on  the  supply  of  day 


care.  Between  1970  and  1980,  one  doten  major 
studies  on  day  care  were  conducted  by 
government  and  private  research  institutions: 
although  school-sge  children  were  included  in 
the  survey  samples,  most  studies  focused  on 
preschool  day  care.  When  school-age  child  care 
arrangements  were  included,  researchers  had 
problems  defining  sll  the  possible  categories.  For 
example,  while  in  one  study  the  school  was 
regarded  as  an  important  source  of  child  care,  in 
another  only  nursery  schools.  Head  Start,  and 
kindergarten  arrangements  were  included.  In 
still  other  studies,  schools  were  grouped  into  a 
category  with  other1  "informal"  sources  of  care, 
such  as  babysitting.  Still  others  ignored  school 
arrangements  altogether. 

A  few  studies  conducted  since  1968  do  tell  us 
something  about  psrents'  stated  preferences  about 
school-age  child  care.  The  National  Child  Care 
Consumer  Study  ( 1975)  asked  parents  what  kind  of 
care  they  would  prefer  for  their  school-age  children. 
The  most  common  response  (26  percent)  for  children 
ages  six  to  nine  was  "a  day  care  center."  Nearly  75 
percent  of  the  parents  disagreed  with  the  statement 
vMAll  the  school-age  child  needs  is  someone  who 
knows  where  he  is  after  school  until  the  parent  gets 
home."  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  parents  agreed 
that  there  are  not  enough  places  for  children  to  go 
after  school  and  that  every  community  should  have 
"supervised  recreational  programs"  for  after-school 
hours.  When  asked  about  the  role  of  the  schools, 
nearly  60  percent  agreed  that  the  schools  should 
provide  such  activities.** 

SmaS-Ksle  local  studks,  Although  reliable  data  at 
the  national  level  do  not  yet  exist,  local  studies  do 
exist,  and  although  they  are  not  generalirable,  they 
have  the  advantage  of  presenting  a  dose,  in-depth 
picture  of  communities  of  parents  and  their  chilu 
care  practices  and  preferences.  For  example,  a 
recent  study  of  953  employees  from  three 
Washington,  D.C,  area  employers  shows  the 
impact  of  parental  responsibilities  on  workers  and 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  what  these  parents  are  doing 
for  child  care. 

In  this  study,  psrents'  use  of  child  care  was 
determined  by  the  number  of  chUdrtn  and  the 
presence  of  people  in  the  household^  who  could  serve 
as  a  child  care  resource;  employees  who  were- 
parents  without  other  adults  in  the  household 
tended  to  have  more  absenteeism  related  to  child 
care  responsibilities.  Further,  employed  parents  in 
this  study  frequently  used  aelfcare  for  their 
children;  although  most  of  these  children  were  aged 
twelve  to  fourteen.  19  percent  of  the  children  were 
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nine  to  eleven,  and  5  percent  were  eight  yean  old  or 
younger.  The  study  report*  that  s  third  of  the 
parents  said  they  had  mixed  feeling*  about  using 
self-care,  and  that  many  employees  experienced 
some  difficulty  when  they  tned  to  find  out-ofhome 
child  care" 

Long  and  Long  (1983)  found  that  33  percent  of 
elementary  school  children  in  Washington,  D.C., 
reported  tegular  self-care;  the  corresponding  figures 
in  the  more  affluent  suburbs  of  Washington  were  1 1 
to  12  percent.  Long  and  Long  also  report  on  a  1962 
study  by  Hughes  in  Maricopa*  Arizona.  Thirty -one 
percent  of  the  families  with  children  aged  aix  to 
eleven  reported  self^are.  Long  and  Long  observe 
that  where  the  percentage  of  families  with  a  single 
working  parent  is  high,  even  the  estimate  of  one- 
third  of  children  aged  thirteen  and  under  in  self-  or 
sibling  care  may  be  too  low.*7 

According  to  a  study  by  the  Metropolitan  Kanaaa 
City  Working  Parent  Project,  of  50.000  working- 
parent  households,  approximately  28  percent  of  the 
households'  school-age  children  ages  five  through 
twelve  (average  age  ia  ten)  stay  alone  on  a  regular 
basis.  Nineteen  percent  of  the  households  reported 
that  after  school  care  ia  provided  by  in-home aittera, 
80  percent  of  whom  are  siblings." 

Chilaren  in  poor  families  w'hout  care  were 
described  mja  recent  New  York  City  study  In  this 
study  of2il  families  whose  publicly  subsidized  day 
care  was  terminated  because  of  recent  cutbacks  in 
eligibility  for  social  services  block  grant  funds,  the 
authors  estimate  that  at  least  19  percent  of  the 
children  were  regularly  left  without  supervision 
during  all  or  part  of  their  parents*  work  day. 
"Despite  assertions  thut  their  children  were  old 
enough  and  responsible  enough,  probing  revtuled 
that  most  parents  experienced  j» rent  ambivalence, 
concern,  and  dissstisf action,  but  felt  they  had  no 
other  choice..  Close  to  one-fifth  of  the  parents  left 
their  children  unsupervised  for  between  four  and 
eight  hours  a  day  One-fourth  of  the  children  had 
been  left  alone  be  jinning  at  age  seven  or  younger 
By  the  time  they  were  twelve,  95  percent  stayed  by 
themselves."" 

Measuring  Local  Nceo*;  Needs  Assessments.  When 
asked  about  their  needs  and  preferences  for  their 
young  schoolagera,  many  parents  report  that  they 
not  only  would  like  child  care  options  but  also  that 
they  would  use  them  if  they  were  available.  School 
districts.  Leagues  of  Wom<rn  Voters,  Junior 
Leagues,  parent  teacher  organizations,  and 
business  associations  are  among  the  groups  that 
have  designed  and  administered  parent  needs 
surveys  as  planning  tools  for  the  development  of 
school-age  child  care  services.  For  example,  a 


survey  sponsored  by  the  Community  Education 
Department  in  the  Rochester,  Minnesota,  elemen- 
ts ry  schools  found  that  of  1,672  parents  of  children 
in  grades  kindergarten  to  sis  who  responded  to  the 
survey  on  school-age  child  care  needs,  48  percent 
said  they  would  like  an  after-school  program. 
Eleven  percent  of  these  parents  also  indicated  a 
need  for  before-achoo!  assistance.  Even  greater 
levels  of  response  were  obtained  from  a 
Greenburgh,  New  York,  League  of  Women  Voters 
school-age  child  care  study:  80  percent  of  the 
respondents  said  they  would  make  use  of  an  after- 
school  program  were  one  available, 

These  ore  not  isolated  survey  results.  Many 
communities  are  currently  exploring  needs  in  s 
similar  fashion.  Need  surveys  otter  no  guarantee  of 
maximum  use  of  programs  and  do  not  give  a  basis 
for  projections  ofthenurVr  that  would  use  the 
program.  However,  nred  surveys  do  offer 
documentation  on  which  to  base  development 
decuiona. 

Chid  Care  Information  and  Referral  Data.  Parents 
within  reach  of  child  care  information  and  referral 
agencies  are  seeking  child  care  options  for  their 
'school-age  children.  The  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, Child  Care  Resource  Center  reports  that  for 
the  months  of  June-August,  1982, 30  percent  of  their 
incoming  calls  for  information  and  referral  were  for 
school-age  child  care— the  largest  percentage  of  all 
calls  Although  these  calk  were  recorded  during  the 
summer  montha  immediately  preceding  the 
beginning  of  school,  calls  for  school-age  care 
remained  at  fairly  high  levels  during  the  following 
three-month  period.  20  percent  of  all  calls  were  for 
school-ag*  care.  This  recent  data  is  consistent  with 
a  small  survey  of  six  in  forms  tion  and  referral 
ugencies  conducted  by  the  School-Age  Child  Care 
Project  in  I960.  Hie  percentage  of  requests  for 
school-age  care  ranged  from  12  to  28  percent  over  a 
period  of  one  year  (September  1979£eptember 
1980K  The  five  agencies  surveyed  represented  areas 
in  the  states  of  California,  Minnesota,  New  Meaico. 
Connecticut,  Oregon,  and  Massachusetts. 

Who's  Providing  School-Age  Care  Today? 

Today,  no  one  model  dominates  the  supply  of 
school-age  child  care.  However,  states  have  j.e 
most  comprehensive  information  on  the  supply  of 
school-age  programs.  Most  states  license  school-age 
child  care,  either  as  part  of  existing  regulations  for 
day  care  centers  or  under  separately  legislated 
regulations  for  school  age  programs.  In  spite  of 
some  problems  with  the  definition  of  what 
constitutes  a  school  age  child  care  program— some 
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•tat<«  and  local  licensing  regulation*  may  uae  auch 
terms  aa  "day  camp"  to  define  school-age  child  care 
programa;  public  achool-run  programa  and 
program*  run  by  municipal  agencies  are  usually 
exempt  from  licenaing  requirement*— licencing 
list*  do  provide  a  handle  on  existing  supply  at  the 
local  level  - 

Programs  are  organized  and  administered  by  a 
variety  of  groups,  agencies,  and  organization*.  Nor 
are  programa  the  aolc  option.  In  Riverside, 
California,  a  family  d_y  care  network  it 
adminiatered  by  the  county  public  schools;  in 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  the  County  Office  for 
Children  recently  began  a  pilot  "check-in"  family 
day  care  project  for  older  children;  and  in  Acton, 
Kto^chusetts,  children  "too  old"  for  day  care  can 
sign  up  for  The  Connection,  a  series  of  vsried 
activities  which  take  place  in  the  community  (the 
"business  connection."  the  "creative  connection," 
the  "personal  connection,"  and  the  "sport 
connection")  on  a  regular  schedule  conforming  to 
the  child's  after-echo©!  hours  and  parent*'  needs  for 
child  care. 

Between  1979  and  1980,  the  School-Age  Child 
Care  Project  identified  and  gathered  information 
about  achool-age  child  care  programs  throughout 
the  United  States.  In  a  national  telephone  survey  of 
thirty-three  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
ataff  identified  171  programa  which  included  a 
variety  of  SACC  models— with  a  high  proportionof 
programa  having  public  school  involvement  In 
addition,  intensive  telephone  interviews  were 
conducted  with  the  staffs  of  122  programs, and  field 
visits  were  made  to  more  ths<i  25  programa  in  16 
states.  Since  1979.  the  project  has  been  in  contact 
with  individuals,  groups,  and  organizations  in  all 
fifty  states. 

Our  findings  reinforced  those  of  the  earlier  study 
conducted  by  the  federal  government's  interagency 
School-Age  Day  Care  Taak  Force: 


•  fiere  was  increased  interest  on  the  part  of 
parente.  due  to  a  growing  need  to  locate 
accessible,  affordable,  and  reliable  child  care; 

•  a  wide  range  of  groups  and  organizations  was 
involved  in  providing  services; 

•  "partnerships"  or  collaboration*  of  some  type 
were  being  forged  between  aocial  service 
organization*,  dsy  care  and  community-baaed 
agencies,  groups  of  parents,  and  public  schools; 

•  the  resources  of  community  youth-serving 
agencies,  such  as  the  Y.  Boys'  and  ffrls'  Clubs, 
etc,  were  beginning  to  be  used  in  new  ways  to 
meet  the  growing  need  for  formal  child  care  for 
school-age  children. 


We  aleo  found  that  public  school-based  programs 
were  developing  rapidly.  We  attribute  thia  to  the 
increased  interest  of  parent*  in  locating  accessible 
child  care  for  their  achooUgtrs;  in  benefit*  to  the 
school*  in  offering  some  form  of  support  for  school- 
age  programa  (increased  enrollment,  utilization  of 
under-used  facilities);  and  in  the  increasing 
financial  conatrainta  on  community  agencies 
(particularly  in  transportation  costs)  which  make  a 
achool-agency  partnership  desirable, 

'  Commw*yOrganeul^ 

the  most  interesting  developments  in  the  delivery  of 
school-age  child  care  ia  the  entrance  of  community 
a  nd  parent  groups  into  the  "service" arena.  Perhaps 
because  they  lack  other  options  or  because  they 
prefer  it,  these  group*  (including  members  of 
Leagues  of  Women  Voters,  parent  teacher 
organizations,  and  parents  in  local  elementary 
schools  who  affiliate  for  the  express  purpose  of 
starting  a  program) often  take  the  lead  in  initiating 
programa  and,  in  some  cases,  also  manage  them. 
Typically,  such  organizations  choose  to  locate  a 
program  in  a  school  and  must  tabs  «  major  roJs  in 
negotiating  «ith  school  official*  the  uae  of  school 
.space  and  other  legal  and  administrative  details. 

Diversity  in  the  design  and  administration  of 
achool-age  child  care  programa  ia  the  greatest 
strength  of  such  groups.  Community  resources  can' 
be  explored  for  expansion  potential- unused  schools, 
portable  classrooms,  or  classroom  space  can  be 
tapped  for  use;  municipal  buildings  near  parks  and 
playground*  can  be  used;  churches  and  other 
religious  institutions  can  donate  the  uae  of  their 
buildinga;  and  facilitiea  can  be  donated  by  local 
businesses. 

Developing  an  action  plan  provides  an 
opportunity  for  a  wide  range  of  policymakers— 
state  and  local  official*;  administrators,  employers, 
and  representative*  of  foundations  and  charitable 
organizations -to  collaborate.  Often  achool-age 
programs  evolve  from  a  meeting  of  a  community 
taak  force  which  wants  to  "do  something '  about  the 
problems  faced  by  young  children  who  are  without 
care  and  supervision  before  and  after  achool  and 
during  achool  vacations  and  holiday*  when  their 
parent*  must  work. 

fsssiy  Dsy  Care.  In  the  National  Day  Cart  rVome 
Stuty  (1981),  it  was  reported  that  for  achool-age 
children  "moat  family  day  care  ia  provided  in 
informal  unregulated  settings  and  that  proper, 
tionally  few  school-age  children  are  found  in 
regulated  or  *pon*o*ed  care."  In  thia  study, 
regulated  care,  unregukied  care,  and  care  by 
relative*  were  combined,  so  it  is  difficult  to  aaeeee 
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both  the  amount  of  family  day  care  nationally  and 
the  extent  to  which  school  age  children  a  re  served  in 
family  day  care  aettinga.  However,  atudy 
researchers  speculated  that  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  school-sge  care  "probably"  reflect*  unmet 
demand  for  regulated  and  aponsored  care  for 
children  in  thia  age  group,  and  may  occur  becauae 
reimbursement  rates  are  lower  for  providers  of 
SACC  thsn  for  providers  of  preschool  care.30 

Youth-Serving  Agencies.  In  recent  years,  organize- 
tiona  such  as  the  Y,  Boys'  and  Girl*  Clubs,  and 
Camp  Fire  have  begun  to  offer  more  school-age 
child  care  in  addition  to  their  existing  activities. 
This  has  taken  place  in  response  to  the  problem  of 
many  children  with  no  plsce  to  go  on  a  regular  basis 
sfter  school,  in  response  to  parental  requests,  and  in 
order  to  use  the  organization's  own  existing 
services.  The  national  office  of  the  YMCA  reports 
that  five  to  six  hundred  of  its  affiliate  programs  are 
supplying  school-age  care  in  over  one  thouaand 
sites  throughout  the  country.  Th*  YMCA  estimates 
that  one-fourth  of  a  million  ckldrer  are  being 
served  by  these  programs.*1  The  national  office  of 
the  Young  Wo  men's  Christian  Association  (Y  WC  A) 
reports  that  in  1962  an  estimated  forty-five  formally 
organized  school-age  child  care  programs  were 
provided,  out  of  a  total  of  four  hundred  YWCA 
programs  J**Of  320  Camp  Fire  councils  nationwide, 
twenty  seven  were  providing  after-school  programs 
or  drop-in  centers  in  1981."  Other  youth-serving 
agencies  (Boys'  snd  Girls' Clubs,  settlement  houses, 
centers  operated  by  the  Salvation  Army)  also 
provide  SACC  or  drop-in  services,  along  with 
regularly  scheduled  activities.  (The  organizational 
atructure  of  many  of  these  organizations  provides 
for  the  autonomy  of  affiliate  groups,  data-gathering 
does  not  always  reveal  the  activities  of  member 
gr  ou  pa  in  f  u  11  d  etail,  so  n  umbers  in  many  cases  may 
n«4  reflect  actual  practice.)  Several  of  these 
organizations— Boys'  Clubs,  Salvation  Army, 
United  Neighborhood  Centers  (which  operate 
settlement  houses)— focus  their  efforts  in  urban 
and  inner-city  locations.  Beth  the  YMCA  and  Camp 
Fire  have  recently  written  resource  and  training 
manuals  for  affiliated  groups  that  wish  to  develop 
more  formally  organized  school-age  child  care 
programs. 

In  addition,  some  national  orgftnixa tiona  are 
sponsoring  or  developing  materials  which  teach 
"aurvival  skill*"  to  children  who  care  for 
themselves  before  and  after  school.  This  includes 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America's  "Prepared  for  Today," 
Camp  Fire's  "I  Csn  Do  It,"  and  the  "I'm  In  Charge" 
curriculum  of  The  National  Committee  for 
Prevention  of  Child  Abuse.  Similar  materials  have 


been  designed  by  local  groups  such  as  "On  My 
Own,"  prepared  by  the  Michigan  Pine  &  Dunes  Girl 
Scout  Council  in  Muskegon.  Michigsn. 

Fubtk  Schools.  Although  many  schools  are  currently 
providing  space  for  community-  or  center-run 
programs  and  some  schools  are  administering  their 
own  programs,  no  national  data  exist  on  the  extent 
to  which  schools  are  involved.  There  i*  no  debate, 
however,  about  the  increased  interest  schools  have 
ah  own  in  school-age  child  care  during  the  past  few 
ytars,  A  1970  survey  of  school  superintendents 
showed  that  only  8  percent  of  the  1.390 
superintendents  who  responded  identified  their 
school  systems  as  providing  some  form  of  school- 
i\ge  or  preschool  day  care  services.14  Today,  that 
picture  is  quite  different,  as  mayors,  city  managers, 
scttvol  officials,  and  administrators  begin  to  select 
different  policy  approaches  to  managing  unused  or 
underused  school  facilities. 

Private  Schools.  There  are  indicationa  that, 
increasingly,  private  schools  are  providing  after- 
school  child  care  services  for  their  elementary 
school  children.  In  1983,  the  National  Association 
"of  Independent  Schools  conducted  an  informal 
telephone  survey  of  private  schools  in  seven  cities. 
This  survey  found  high  levels  of  involvement  in 
school-age  care  in  all  the  cities  surveyed:  one-third 
of  the  schools  surveyed  already  had  operating 
programs  and  another  one- third  was  planning  to 
provide  them.**  As  reported  in  a  1962  publication, 
interviews  with  personnel  in  ten  independent 
schools  with  extended  day  programs  confirm  this 
trend.  Private  schools  report  distinct  benefits  to 
both  the  schools  and  the  families  served  by  these 
extended  day  programs:  "Headmaatsra  were 
pleased  and  could  trace  enrollment  growth  to  ths 
extended  service.  One  school's  internal  survey 
showed  that  many  parents  would  not  have  enrolled 
youngsters  had  there  not  been  an  extended  day 
offering.  Parents  were  relieved  to  have  found  child 
care  and  experiential  programs  rather  than 
the... child  storage  option.***4 

taspsoysf  tupaortts*  CMM  Cars.  Across  the  country, 
employers  are  becoming  involved  in  child  care, 
although  the  highest  level  of  Involvement  is  still 
focused  on  preschool  children.  A  survey  conducted 
by  the  National  Employs^Supportad  Child  Care 
Project  (NESCO  in  1962  identified  approximately 
415  employers  who  either  ran  programs,  supported 
rhild  care  programs  in  the  community,  reimbursed 
employees'  child  care  expenses,  provided  informa- 
tion and  referral  programs,  aponsored  family  <*  v 
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care  homes,  or  had  educational  program*  'or 
parent*. 

Thesurvey  reported  that  85  of  the  companies  that 
have  their  own  child  care  centers  (40  percent  of  a 
total  of  2U  companies  with  centers)  reported  that 
they  care  for  school  age  children  aged  six  and  over, 
About  at  many  SACC  program*  were  located  at  the 
worksite  as  were  not;  roughly  two-thirds  of  the 
programs  were  open  year  round,  another  third  were 
open  only  during  the  summer.  Most  of  these 
programs  served  small  numbers  of  children.'7  So. 
although  these  companies  are  in  the  ad  vanceguard 
in  offering  SACC,  it  is  not  a  widespread  practice. 

At  this  writing,  a  number  of  companies  (close  to 
1.000,  m  some  estimates)  are  conducting  feasibility 
atudies  on  the  possibility  of  providing  child  care  in 
one  form  or  another."  Informal  observations  by 
managers  and  results  from  company  wide  needs 
assessments  indicate  that  more  concern  is  being 
shown  for  needs  of  school  age  children.  Employers 
in  worksites  across  the  country  are  becoming 
sensitive  to  the  "three  o'clock  syndrome." 

Church-Supported  SchooMie  CMM  Care.  In  1982 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  conducted  a 
study  of  its  member  churches  and  found  that  of  the 
27.000  chu/ches  which  responded  to  the  survey 
questionnaire.  8,700  of  them  were  operating  14,589 
child  care  programs  On  a  follow-up  questionnaire 
sent  to  3,362  churches,  28  percent  responded  that 
they  were  providing  before-  or  after-school  care.  89 
percent  offered  care  to  kindergarteners;  72  percent 
to  grades  1-3.  and  36  percent  to  grades  4-6.  Of  the 
churches  that  provide  care  to  school-age  chi'dren. 
89  percent  do  so  on  a  daily  basis,  62  percent  on 
holidays  and  school  vacations;  and  70  percent 
during  the  aummer  vacation.  These  figures 
represent  almost  one-third  of  the  total  of  3.362 
churches  which  provide  some  form  of  child  care." 

Day  Care  Centers.  No  national  day  care  supply  study 
has  been  conducted  since  1977.  when  the  National 
Day  Care  Supply  Study  conducted  by  Abt 
Associates  estimated  that  there  were  18,300  day 
care  centers  in  America  serving  approximately 
900.000  children.  Slightly  more  than  one-third  of 
that  enrollment  was  comprised  of  children  five  and 
older,  with  five-yearolda  representing  21  percent  of 
the  total  enrollment  and  children  aged  fix  and  older 
representing  14  percent  A  subatudyofth  is  national 
sample  found  that  about  four- fifths  of  the 
kindergarten-age  children  were  enrolled  in  these 
center*  full  time,  and  one-fifth  on  a  part  time  basis 
This  suggests  that  many  parent*  were  using  day 
care  centers  us  a  full-day  alternative  to  the  half-day 
of  pu  blic  kindergarten  or  the  use  of  part-day  care  in 


centers  for  kindergarten  children  When  their 
children  entered  the  first  grade,  however,  parents 
did  not  very  often  rely  on  day  care  centers  as  an 
adjunci  to  the  school  dsy.  (No  more  thsn  6  percent 
of  children  in  center  enrollment  were  there  for  after- 
scho<«  care.#c) 

Along  cnth  nonprofit  dsy  csre  centers  which  may 
offer  school  age  care  to  their  own  "graduates"  or  to 
siblings  of  preschool  children  already  in 
attendance,  proprietary  child  care  centers  are  alto 
involved  in  providing  SACC.  This  cstegory 
includes  the  one-site  "Mora  and  Pop"  center  or 
nursery  school,  snd  Urge,  corporate,  child  care 
chaina.  In  February  1963,  the  School-Age  Child 
Care  Project  conducted  a  small  telephone  survey  of 
four  child-care  companies  of  diverse  size  and  in 
various  geographic  locations  to  determine  the 
extent  of  their  involvement  in  school-age  child  csre. 
One  company,  the  nation'a  largest  for-profit  chain, 
reported  that  approximately  30  percent  of  their 
enrollment  was  school-age  children;  another 
reported  that  20  percent  of  the  children  they  serv;  J 
were  school-sgers,  (The  other  two  served  school-age 
children  in  somewhat  smaller  percentages.)  One 
s  company  stated  that  the  need  for  school-age  care 
figures  im ports ntly  in  the  compsny's  decision  to 
start  s  new  center.  Most  companies  surveyed 
reported  that  school-age  enrollment*  were  growing 
every  year.*' 

r>ogr«m  for  ChttdVen  wWi  Special  Needs.  Ninety-five 
of  the  122  programs  interviewed  by  the  SACC 
Project  said  they  do  admit  children  with  handicaps, 
but  most  do  so  on  sn  occasional  basis  only.  Twenty 
programs  said  tTiey  admit  "many"  special  needs 
children,  but  they  seem  to  admit  only  those  children 
with  moderate  special  needs— learning-disabled 
children  or  children  with  slight  physical 
disabilities.  The  lsck  of  services  for  handicapped 
children  stems  from  several  causes.  Th->re  is  no 
funding  mechanism  for  school-age  child  care 
programs  that  serve  sped  si  needs  children  st 
present  The  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act  of  1975  (PL  94-142)  doss  include 
language  that  would  suggest  that  child  cart  might 
be  considered  an  "extracurricular-  service  to  which 
a  child  is  entitled.  However,  funds  which  might  be 
used  for  "beefing  up"  staffing  or  for  special  staff 
training  to  better  serve  handicapped  children  are 
used  by  school  districts  for  regular  education 
programs  or  specialized  services  (health  snd 
rehabilitation).  Understandably,  funding  con- 
straints mandate  that  these  funds  be  spent  for 
education.  But  handicapped  children  stand  to  gain 
much  from  socialization  and  learning  experiences 
in  informs!  settings,  alongside  other  children.  And 
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thete  children,  by  Uw,  have  the  right  to  equal 
acct**.  At  this  time,  few  school  districts  or  systems 
allocate  funds  for  handicapped  children  for  the 
after-school-houn  service*  to  which  other  children 
are  granted  scceas.  Parents  of  handicapped 
children  are  often  too  busy  fighting  Joe  the 
educational  programs  their  children  must  have  to 


lobby  for  changes  in  this  system.  While  in  some 
sts tea  cen tere  can  receive  a  lie*  >erve  children 
with  special  needs,  without  some  additional  income 
with  which  to  provide  adequate  services,  most 
programs  will  be  unable  fa  serve  this  pope! 
well. 
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2  WHAT  DOES  THE 
RESEARCH  SAY? 


The  Effects  of  Self-Care  on 
Children 

While  nurgerous  studies  have  been  conducted 
between  1950  and  1980  on  the  effect*  of  maternal 
rmploymrnt  among  two- ja  rent  and  tingle-parent 
families  on  children's  cognitive  and  psychosocial 
development,  the  majority  of  these  studies  suffer 
from  a  senoue  omission  in  their  conceptual 
framework.  Krw  studies,  including  the  most  recent 
by  the  U  S  Department  of  Education  in  1983.  have 
considered  the  direct  or  indirect  effects  of  the  child 
care  arrangements  of  working  parents.1  Indeed, 
much  of  this  research  appears  to  assume  that 
continuous,  alternative  sources  of  child  care  are 
available  and  used  Whether  this  omission  is  the 
result  of  oversight  or  the  lack  of  an  adequate 
national  data  base  on  school  age  child  cave 
arrangements,  it  renders  most  current  re#c*"ch 
inadequate  for  answering  questions  on  the  effects  of 
oelfeare  on  children's  outcomes.  While  research 
indicates  positive,  long  term  social  and  economic 
benefits  to  young  children  from  preschool 
education,*  no  parallel  studies  have  been  designed 
to  discover  if  participation  in  some  type  of 
organized  school  age  activity  program  can  act  c*»  a 
preventative  strategy  against  costs  associated  with 
rising  r.itcs  of  juvenile  crime,  pregnancy  among 

•  J>r>d>np  lirwn  the  M^h/Vopr  fnund«K>n  %  ttfif  PrrKKooi 
Study  d*fnomtr4tt  iKji  ptmtool  p*r»rr»*>  probferm  mcffittt 
the  ritrat»tntM  jod  r*f*i*r»cy  o<  the  hxuI  ***mlmtr#  jl/f i<Jy 
m«dt  in  m  hooting ' 


young  adolescents,  and  other  conditions  that 
s  require  intervention.  Nor  has  a  national  agenda 
been  developed  to  set  goals  for  school-age  programs 
in  terms  of  children's  developmental  needs. 

The  history  of  school- age  child  care  indicates  that 
the  problem  of  latchkey  children  has  been  a  long- 
standing concern  among  both  the  public  and 
professionals  in  this  country.  Yet,  despite  this 
concern  and  the  rapid  social  change  which  has 
occurred  over  the  past  two  decades,  both  the  social 
response  to  the  care  of  school-age  children  and 
research  on  the  consequences  of  different  forms  of 
care  has  lagged  far  behind.  Growth  in  the  numbers 
of  school-age  children  caring  for  themselves— in 
every  economic  bracket— has  lent  a  newsaliency  to 
the  need  for  research  on  both  the  short*  and  long- 
term  effects  of  sdfeare.  What  little  research  has 
been  published  over  the  last  ten  to  fifteen  years  in 
this  area  has  been  either  cross  sectional  or  based  on 
local  studies  which  are  not  genera  Usable.  The 
primary  focus  has  been  on  measuring  the  effects  of 
self-care  on  cognitive  functioning  and  social 
adjustment;  children's  fears;  play  and  peer 
relationships;  and  risk  for  abuse  and  accidents. 
Rarely  has  research  in  this  area  taken  into  account 
the  cumulative  effects  of  self-care.  As  the  following 
review  indicates,  the  research  findings  currently 
available  are  far  from  definitive.  Rather,  they  serve 
to  underscore  the  urgent  need  for  carefully 
conducted  large  scale  longitudinal  studies  to  help 
determine  both  policy  and  programs  for  school-age 
children. 
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Cognitive  and  Social  Adjustment 
In  1944,  Zucker  observed  that  whether  it  was 
harmful  for  s  mother  to  work  depended  on  the 
arrangement*  the  made  for  her  children  '  Several 
more  teoent  si  jdies  have  looked  at  the  relationship 
between  selfcare,  academic  achievement,  and 
social  adjustment.  In  the  early  1970s,  Woods  studied 
a  irrou-  of  108  low  income,  fifth  grade,  black 
child". n  from  Philadelphia.*  The  group  was  evenly 
di  *d*d  between  children  who  reported  little  or  no 
supervision  while  their  mothers  worked  and  those 
who  had  continuous  care.  Woods's  sample 
contain*.*  significantly  more  unsupervised  girls 
than  boys.  She  found  significant  differences 
between  the  two  groups  of  girls  in  academic 
achievement  and  school  Tlationahips  Unsuper- 
vised girls  showed  marked  deficit*  in  cognitive 
functioning,  personal  and  social  adjustment,  and  a 
more  depressed  self-concept.  Childr*  n  who  reported 
mature  substitute  supervision  were  f"-ind  to  be 
more  self  reliant  than  those  reporting  self-care 
Woods's  study  alao  revealed  that  among  low- 
income  children  the  mother's  attitude  towards  her 
work  and  child  care  roles  and  the  quality  of  the 
mother 'child  relationship  and  the  substitute  care 
arrangements  she  made  were  positively  related  Jo 
the  child's  ^scholastic  achievement,  1Q,  and 
personally  adjustment. 

Gold  and  Andres  in  1978  studied  223  ten-year-old 
Canadian  children  from  intact  two  parent 
families  *  Fifty-seven  percent  (N=12S)  of  the 
mothers  in  this  sample  worked  An  unusually  low 
percentage  (16  percent)  of  these  children  were 
unsupervised.  Eighty  percent  of  the  unsupervised 
group  were  boys.  Although  the  results  of  this  studv 
did  not  reach  significance.  Gold  and  Andres  found 
iJtat  unsupervised  boys  scored  consistently  lower  or 
all  adjustment  and  academic  achievement  scores, 
and  these  differences  held  across  social  classes. 
Their  findings  were  remarkably  similar  to  thoae  of 
Woods. 

Gal  am  bos  and  Garbanno's  1982  study  of  a  group 
of  fifth-  and  seventh  grade  students  in  a  rural 
setting  found  no  effects  on  academtc  achievement 
between  children  by  maternal  employment  or 
supervision ' 

In  one  of  the  few  studies  of  children  who  received 
center  based  after  school  care.  En tw isle  found  that 
program  children  (N=40)  improved  their  grades  in 
reading  and  arithmetic  over  a  six-month  period 
significantly  more  than  a  matched  companion 
group  (N-15)  not  receiving  program  services  T  Boys 
improved  more  than  girls,  although  girls  tended  to 
receive  better  grades  than  boys  in  both  arithmetic 
and  conduct  An  unexpected  finding  was  that  the 
improvement  of  the  older  boys  (grades  four  to  six) 


was  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  the  younger 
boys  (grades  one  to  thre:).  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  program  wasnota  tu  tonal  or  remedial  program, 
but  provided  primanly  recreational  and  cultural 
activities  The  gains  made  by  these  Baltimore 
children  were  considered  particularly  impressive 
since  disadvantaged  children  have  been  found  to 
enter  school  at  lower  levels  of  cognitive 
development  than  more  advantaged  children  and  to 
fall  further  behind  over  the  course  of  their 
educational  careers. 

The  Baltimore  study  also  found  that  program 
attendance  among  girls  was  positively  associated 
with  an  improved  attitude  toward  school;  among 
boys,  toward  education  in  general.  Program 
attendance  among  older  boys  was  also  associated 
with  improved  marks  in  conduct  One  explanation 
offered  for  the  improvement  in  attitude  and  conduct 
among  boys  was  the  positive  role  model  provided  by 
male  prog  am  staff. 

The  program  was  also  seen  to  enhance  self- 
esteem  among  both  boys  and  girls  Older  program 
girls  showed  significant  improvement  in  their 
attitudes  toward  authority,  suggesting  that 
children  receiving  good  developmental  care  would 
be  leas  likely  to  engage  in  delinquent  activity.  The 
author  notes  that  although  the  findings  are 
generally  positive,  they  should  be  interpreted  with 
caution  due  to  the  small  sample  size  and  the  lack  of 
an  adequate  comparison  group  for  tfie  older 
children. 

A  more  recent  study  of  a  before-  and  after-school 
day  care  program  in  a  public  elementary  school  in 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  corroborates  the 
Baltimore  findings"  The  program,  which  provides 
curriculum  enn  chment  activities  as  well  as  cultural 
and  recreational  activities,  has  not  only  enjoyed 
positive  evaluations  by  the  parents  of  children  who 
attended  the  program  but  has  been  able  to  also 
demonstrate  its  effectiveness  tn  raising  the 
academic  achievement  levels  of  program  partici- 
pants The  average  scores  on  statewide  math  and 
reading  tests  of  program  participants  were  found  to 
be  significantly  higher  than  those  of  a  matched 
group  of  non  participating  peers  over  aeveral 
consecutive  academic  years,  and  the  gap  between 
these  two  groups  widened  our  time. 


Children's  Fears 

Children  who  routinely  care  for  themselves  do 
appear  to  be  more  fearful  ZiH  tt  at.  report  on  a  1977 
sample  of  -.258  children,  aged  seven  to  eleven,  and 
1.748  parents,  who  were  part  of  the  National  Survey 
of  Children  conducted  by  Temple  University  in 
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1976  **  When  quesuomti  whether  they  were  worried 
when  they  had  to  stay  home  without  an  adult,  32 
percent  of  the  boysand  4 1  percent  of  the  girls  replied 
affirmatively.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  sample 
children  reported  that  they  worried  a  lot,  and  13 
percent  indicated  that  they  were  .\?qucntly  scared. 
Children  who  were  considered  heavy  television 
watcher*  (over  four  hours  on  an  average  weekday) 
showed  higher  levels  of  feat. 

Two-thirds  ofthechildren  were  afraid  of  intruders 
when  they  were  home  alone  and  over  30  percent  of 
the  girls  and  20  percent  of  the  boys  reported  that 
they  were  afraid  to  go  outside  to  play  The  majority 
of  children  who  reported  being  afraid  to  play  outside 
had  been  bothered  by  other  children  and  adults. 
More  than  40  percent  reported  being  bothered  by 
older  children,  and  15  percent  had  been  bothered  by 
an  adult  Alth  ough  no  significant  differences  by  age 
were  found  in  the  study,  differences  by  sex  were 
noticeable.  Fear  also  appeared  to  be  greater  among 
low  income  children,  particularly  among  children 
of  Hispanic  origin 

Galamboa  and  Garbarino's  1982  study  of  fifth* 
and  seventh  grade  children  in  a  rural  setting  found 
that  maternal  employment  status  or  supervision 
had  no  effect  on  children's  fears  of  going  outdoors 
alone"  The  authors  suggest  that  in  the  relative 
safety  of'the  rural  environment,  children  are 
permitted  greater  freedom,  and  th  is,  i  n  turn,  leads  to 
better  adjustment  This  finding  is  supported  by 
Long  and  Long's  study  of  suburban  latchkey 
children  11  Elevated  fear  levels  appear  less  frequent 
in  affluent  suburban  settings.  According  to  the 
authors,  the  perceived  safety  of  the  neighborhood 
may  play  a  role  in  determining  the  impact  of  the 
latchkey  experience 

A  1981  study  by  Long  and  Long  of  eighty-five 
black  p.irochul  school  children  (grades  one  to  six) 
in  Washington,  DC,  equally  divided  by  sex. 
showed  elevated  levels  of  fear  among  latchkey 
children  as  compared  with  children  who  received 
contin  jous  adult  supervision  while  their  parentis) 
worked  ut  Fifty  two  children  in  this  study  were 
Istrhkey  children,!  thirty  two  children  received 
c  tntinuous  supervision  The  number  of  children  in 

*  Althcojh  the  National  Survey  of  Children  wat  not  tpeofrfaify 
devgned  to  evaluate  the  tfftcit  of  ch4d  care  arrangements  of 
workittj  (wtntv  the  tfudy  n  (used  on  a  national  probably 
**mpJ*.  and  the  firvdmp  are  generabtaNe  to  the  la/fei  school- 4ge 
population 

f  A!  hough  the  avthori  d«d  no*  consider  the  study  sample 
repr  esentame,  it  was  tell  to  be  indicative  of  the  problem  faced  by  *  U 
latchkey  children 

t  Twenry  eight  petcem  of  he  latchkey  children  aho  had  a  hMng 
between  the  age*  of  nine  and  twelve 


single  parent  households  was  comparable  to 
national  statistics.  One  out  of  three  children  who 
cared  for  themselves  and  one  out  of  five  children 
cared  for  by  siblings  expressed  high  levels  of  fear. 
None  of  the  children  in  adult  care  were  found  in  this 
group.  Children's  self-ratings  were  confirmed  by  the 
interviewers  who  reported  that  38  percf  t  of  those 
home  alone  were  in  the  high  fear  group,  as 
compared  with  13  percent  of  those  in  sibling  care. 
No  differences  by  sex  were  found. 

As  was  found  in  the  National  Survey  of  Children, 
the  most  prevalent  fear  was  of  intruder* 13  One- 
thrd  of  self-care  children  and  one-fifth  of  those  in 
sibling  care  reported  being  afraid  that  someone 
might  break  into  the  house.  Recurring  nightmares 
also  appeared  prevalent  among  latchkey  children. 
Forty  percent  ofthechildren  who  routinely  cared  for 
themselves  and  28  percent  of  the  sibling  group 
reported  being  troubled  by  bad  dreams  In  contrast, 
fewer  than  one  in  three  children  with  adult 
supervision  expressed  even  moderate  fefir  and/or 
indicated  that  they  had  frightening  dreams,  and 
this  occurred  for  about  half  of  these  children  only 
'vhen  they  were  left  alone 

Children  coped  with  their  fears  in  several  ways. 
s  by  hiding;  by  turning  the  TV  on  loud  to  distract 
themselves,  drown  out  I  lightening  noises,  or  warn 
intruders  that  someone  was  at  home;  by  calling 
their  parents  frequently  and/ or  turning  on  all  the 
lights.  Still  others  avoided  going  home  and  hung 
around  school  until  late  in  the  day. 

Long  and  Long  observed  that  children  develop 
withdrs  al  strategies  when  their  fears  are  not  put 
to  test  t.  tdult  reassurance.  The  closeness  of  the 
relationship  between  parents  and  child:  »n 
appeared  to  modify  the  negative  aspects  of  the 
latch  ke:  experience,  but  close  relationships 
between  siblings  do  not  mitigate  negative  effects. 
Former  latchkey  children  varied  in  their  reaction  to 
the  stress  they  had  experienced  in  caring  for 
themselves.  Negative  reaction  to  unresolved  stress 
was  found  to  be  associated  with,  age  at  which  self- 
care  began  (below  age  eight),  length  of  time  in  self- 
care  (five  to  six  hours  per  day),  and  too  much 
responsibility  at  too  young  an  age.14 

James  Gar  ban  no  writes  that,  from  a  develop- 
mental perspective: 

It  is  the  premature  granting  of  responsibility, 
particularly  when  it  occurs  m  a  negative 
emotional  climate,  that  seems  to  be 
damaging...  thus  we  know  that  tome  kids 
will  thrive  on  the  opportunity  of  being  a 
latchkey  child,  others  will  just  manage  to 
cope  Still  others  will  be  at  risk,  and  still 
others  will  be  harmed 11 
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Elkind  concurs  with  these  observations." 
Growing  up  too  quickly — being  given  responsibility 
prematurely— can  produce  undue  stress.  The 
child's  characteristic  response  to  this  strew  is 
anxiety  that  is  notsttachedto  any  specific  fear  One 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  child  copes  is  to  attempt  to 
ovtrstructure  the  environment,  which,  in  turn,  can 
lead  to  lowered  academic  achievement  and  an 
increased  chance  of  social  and  emotional  problems 
in  later  life.  Elkind  observes  that  in  the  past 
growing  i«p  too  quickly  was  characteristic  of  low- 
income  children,  who  became  independent  early  in 
single-parent  families  or  in  families  where  both 
parents  worked.  The  premature  granting  of 
responsibility  is  now  common  in  all  social  ci.'tses 

Restrictions  on  Outdoor  May  and  Peer 
Relationships 

Studies  indicate  that  sdfcare  seriously  curtails  a 
child's  ability  to  engage  in  outdoor  play  and  in 
socializing  play  with  peers  This  applies  particular- 
ly to  city  ch  ildren.  Several  researchers  suggest  that 
these  children  who  care  for  themselves  probably 
suffer  some  social  deficit*  as  a  result 

liong  and  Long  report  that,  in  an  urban  sample, 
45  percent  of  those  who  cared  for  themselves  and  33 
percent  in  aiDling  care  were  not  permitted  to  play 
outside  while  their  parents  were  notathome."  Boys 
were  treated  differently  from  girls.  Thirty  percent  of 
the  boys  in  selfcare  and  50  percent  of  the  girls  were 
restarted  to  the  home.  Among  children  in  sibling 
care.  40  percent  of  the  boys  and  30  percent  of  the 
girls  hsd  to  stay  inside.  Age  was  clearly  a  factor.  All 
of  the  second  graders  were  housebound,  compared 
with  25  percent  of  the  sixth  graders  All  fifth-  and 
sixth  grade  boys  were  permitted  to  play  outside. 
Among  those  children  who  were  pennitted  outdoor 
play,  the  majonty  were  limited  to  their  yards  cr  the 
immediate  neighborhood 

Social  contacts  with  friends  in  the  home  were  also 
seriously  constrained.  Eighty  percent  of  those  who 
were  at  home  alone— and  60  percent  of  boys  and  30 
percent  of  girls  in  sibling  care— were  not  permitted 
to  have  friends  visit  when  their  parents  were  away. 
Overall,  40  percent  of  the  self-care  children  in  this 
study  were  completely  isolated— they  were  neither 
permitted  to  play  outdoors  nor  to  social  ire  with 
friends.  Those  in  sibling  care  fared  only  slightly 
better.  One-third  were  confined  indoors  with  only 
their  siblings  for  playmates  These  figures  stand  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  restrictions  imposed  on 
children  who  had  adult  supervision.  Ninety  percent 
of  adult  supervised  children  had  unrestricted  play 
and  friendships 

The  study  commissioned  in  1982  by  the 


^Administration  for  Children,  Youth,  .ind  Families 
(ACYF)  of  the  US.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  supports  the  Long*'  findings.1' 
The  study  addressed  school  age  child  care  practices 
of  a  representative  sample  of  families  «n  Virginia 
and  Minnesota.  Eighty-nine  percent  of  the  families 
surveyed  in  Virginia  and  95  percent  of  the 
Minnesota  families  hsd  special  instructions  for  the 
time  their  school-age  children  spent  without  adult 
supervision  Most  frequently  mentioned  ground 
rules/ restrictions  in  both  states  included,  not 
letting  anyone  in  while  alone;  not  having  friends  in; 
and  not  playing  outside  of  the  yard  or  other 
restricted  srea. 

In  view  of  thrse  findings,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  number  one  complaint  of  children  in  self -care 
and  sibling  care  is  loneliness  and  boredom.  Zill  et  al. 
found  that  7  percent  of  the  children  in  his  sample 
were  lonely  a  lot  of  the  time.1*  This  complaint  was 
particularly  prevalent  among  inner-city  black 
children. Seven  percentof  the  children  also  reported 
that  they  wer-  bored  much  of  the  time. 

Renin cted  play  and  fear  are  both  closely  related  in 
the*e  Uudies  to  the  environment  in  which  the  child 
lives  .-nd  the  level  of  supervision  he  or  she  receives. 
Children  in  the  city,  irrespective  of  social  class, 
appear  to  experience  the  most  restricted  play  and 
the  greatest  levels  of  fear  (The  negative  aspects  of 
an  urban  environment,  in  terms  of  both  play  and 
fear,  appear  to  be  mitigated  to  a  large  extent  by 
consistent  adult  supervision.)  In  contrast  children 
in  self-care  in  the  suburbs  experience  much  more 
relaxed  restrictions,'0  and  those  in  rural  settings 
appear  to  be  even  more  unrestricted11 

Ruderman,  writing  sbout  these  house-bound 
children  in  1968,  observed: 

.  .he  is  locked  in,  instructed  not  to  go  out  or 
open  the  door  These  precaution*  in 
themselves  suggest  a  dangerous  environment 
and  may  have  th*-  effect  of  intensifying  the 
child's  sense  of  alone  net  t  or  fearfulness  in 
an  overwhelming,  threatening  world** 

% 

Risks 

Children  ir.  self-care  appear  to  be  at  nsk  irom  a 
variety  of  sources.  Long  and  Long  report  that 
among  former  latchkey  children  more  than  half 
recall  having  to  deal  with  a  serious  emergency 
while  they  were  unattended."  The  average  cge 
when  they  began  self-care  was  nine.  Garbarino 
observed  that  unsupervised  children  are  more  likely 
to  be  victims  of  accidents,  which  are  a  leading  cause 
of  death  among  children."  In  1981.  US.  News  and 
World  Report  stated  that  one  in  six  calls  received  by 
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the  Newark.  New  Jeraey.  fire  department  involved  a 
child  or  children  alone  in  the  houaehold"  Poiaon 
control  centers  report  a  similar  pattern 

'Pie  moat  frequently  mentioned  concern  of 
parent*  with  children  in  self-  or  sibling  care  in  the 
ACYF  itudy  waa  fear  of  accidenta  "  In  Virginia, 
over  one-third  (37  percent)  of  parents  responding 
worried  about  accidenta,  9  percent  alao  reported 
accidenta  as  a  problem.  Almost  twice  aa  many 
Minnesota  families  (63  percent)  reported  similar 
concern*,  while  the  children  of  8  percent  of  the 
parents  had  experienced  accidenta. 

Children  in  the  care  of  aiblinga  frequently 
complain  of  excessive  fighting  and  arguing 17  Zill  et 
al.  reported  that  40  percent  of  his  sample  had  been 
bothered  by  older  children  and  13  percent  by 
adults.1*  One-third  of  these  children  were 
threatened  by  beatings,  13  percent  were  actually 
beaten.  Rural  children  in  this  study  appeared  to  fa  re 
somewhat  better  than  urban  children,  but  few 
differences  were  found  between  urban  and 
suburban  environments.  Difference*  were  noted, 
however.among  care  arrangements.  Five  percent  of 
the  children  in  this  study  could  play  outside  only  if 
an  adult  waa  watching,  this  was  true  for  15  percent 
of  the  black  children 

Flnkelhor's  study  of  sexual  victimization  rites 
many  exanjple*  among  unsupervised  children2*  It 
is  difficult  to  know  how  many  children  are  abused 
b  siblings  and  how  many  by  adults,  since  both  are 
ca.egonzed  by  the  U  S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  aa  mother  substitutes.  A  1981 
DHHS  report  of  children  abused  by  mother 
substitute*  estimates  that  46  percent  are  exposed  to 
Va  al  abuse,  72  percent  to  physical  abuse,  and  90 
perr-nt  to  other  maltreatment* 

kinds  and  quantities  of  risks  faced  by 
children  in  self-care  remains  largely  unknown 
Garbanno  suggests  thut  several  risks  are  involved. 
Children  routinely  left  m  self-care  will,  according  to 
Garbanno 

feet  badly  (t  g .  rejected  and  alienated), 

act  badly  (t  g  ,  delinquency  and  vandaium); 


develop  badly  (e* .  academic  failure); 
and  be  treated  badly  fcg .  accident*  and 
sexual  victimization)'1 

The  1981  FBI  Uniform  Crime  fr^ortn  for  the 
United  State*  reported  that  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  children  under  the  aj*  of  ten  were 
arrested  for  participation  in  serious  crimes, 
including  theft,  vandalism,  and  crimes  of 
violence."  Reports  such  as  these  do  not  document 
the  relationship  between  the  incidence  of  juvenile 
arrests  and  a  lack  of  supervision,  but  it  ii  hard  to 
deny  the  logic  of  such  a  relationship 


Discussion 

Large  and  increasing  numbers  of  children  are  being 
left  alone  while  their  parents  work.  Whether  the 
lack  of  continuous  supervision  create*  a  problem  is 
a  question  to  which  research  has  not  provided  a 
definitive  answer.  However,  a  growing  body  of 
evidence  appears  to  indicate  that  unsupervised 
school- aged  children  are  at  riak  to  a  greater  or  leaser 
K  extent,  depending  on  their  care  arrangementa  and 
the  context  in  which  these  arrangementa  exist" 

The  research  findings  appear  to  support  the  idea 
that  *elf<are  for  the  moat  vulnerable  children  (low- 
income*  minority,  urban)  has  negative  effect*  on 
adjustment,  school  achievement  and  aclf-image.  In 
addition  to  loneliness  and  boredom,  many  children 
experience  fear,  and  aome  appear  to  be  at  /iak  for 
accidenta  and  abuse  by  other  children  and  adulta. 
At  beat  many  of  these  latchkey  children  experience 
aeverely  constrained  play  and  social  experience* 
during  the  time  they  are  out  of  school  Safe 
neighborhoods  and  close  relationships  with  parents 
may  mitigate  some  of  the  negstive  effects  of  aelf- 
care. 

Given  the  increaaing  numbers  of  children  who 
care  for  themselves,  more  sophisticated  research  is 
needed  to  determine  the  full  impact  of  seJfcare  on 
children 
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THE  SPECIAL  ROLE 

OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 


. .  publtc  tchoola  are  now  being  forced  to 
reexamine  their  role  as  service  provider*  for 
America'*  children  and  families.  All  over  the 
country,  subhc  schools  are  struggling  to 
compete  with  a  new  wave  of  private 
education  tr  it  is  significantly  reducing  the 
sue  of  the  public  school  population  and 
changing  Us  nature.  I  am  fascinated  that 
these  new  private  schools  have  adopted  the 
concept  of  the  extended  day  as  a  major 
thrust  of  their  competition  wtth  the  public 
schools  If  public  schools  do  not  respond  to 
this  type  of  competing  service  pressure,  they 
will  undoubtedly  lose  more  and  more  of  the 
middle  class  children  they  are  hoping  to  keep 
in  the  public  schooU. 

(From  "Day  Care  and  the  School*"  by  Bettye 
M  Caldwell  in  Tlxory  Into  Procfce.) 

C  aid  well's  warning  has  not  gone  unheard  In  fact, 
public  school*  ore  responding  to  the  rising  economic 
and  environmental  pressures  that  are  being  forced 
upon  them— lower  birth  rates,  families'  geographic 
mobility,  attntion  to  pn vat*  schools,  severe  funding 
cuts,  increased  public  disaffection  with  the  quality 
of  public  education,  and  the  changing  needs  of 
children  and  their  families  For  many  schools,  one 
response  has  been  to  facilitate  the  development  of 
before-  and  after-school  child  care  for  scl  ool  age 
children. 

More  than  half  of  the  171  school  age  child  care 


programs  the  School- Age  Child  Care  Project 
interviewed  across  the  country  in  1979  had  some 
type  of  affiliation  with  the  public  schools,  or  in  a  few 
cases,  were  operated  by  the  public  schools.  No 
additional  national  data  exists  as  to  the  extent  of 
school  involvement  in  the  provision  of  before- 
and/or  after-school  child  care.  However,  our 
technical  assistance  activities  indicate  that  public 
achool  intereat  in  school-age  child  cars  ia 
increasing.  From  1980  through  1982,  several 
hundred  written  and  telephone  requests  for 
information  and/or  technical  assistance  were 
received  from  public  school  administrators  and 
ftlected  school  officials.  And  many  articles  on 
school-age  child  care  have  appeared  in  education 
magazines  and  journals.1 


How  Schools  Are  Involved 

Options  for  public  schoo1  involvement  in  SACC 
range  along  a  continuum,  from  schools  willing  to 
transport  children  to  a  community-based  center,  to 
others  thst  have  implemented  written  policies 
welcoming  school-based  community  partnerships, 
to  schools  that  want  to  administer  the  program 
themselves.  In  general,  school-based  programs  are 
either  "partnerships"  between  the  schools  and 
another  organization  or  administered  by  the 
schools.  Both  types  of  programs  usually  charge  a 
fee  to  parents  and  msy  slso  seek  financial  support 
from  government  for  low-income  children. 
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Descriptions  of  both  types  of  administrative 
structures  are  included  in  Appendix  A 

What  Are  the  Positive  Arguments 
for  School  Involvement? 

•  Providing  school  age  child  care  helps  build 
parent  support  for  the  school,  especially  from 
single-parent  and  two-parent  working  families 
who  view  SACC  as  a  vital  community  service 
Dr  i^awrence  Cuban,  forrrcr  Superintendent  of 
Arlington,  Virginia,  public  schools  put  it  this 
way  "Extended  Day  eases  the  anxiety  of 
parents,  the  hostility  parents  may  feel  if  schools 
won't  care  before  and  after  school.  If  schools 
movr  in  that  direction,  it's  better  f^r  families  and 
for  kids  and  u  therefore  better  for  the  schools."* 

•  SACC  can  help  to  maintain  or  increase 
enrollments  by  attracting  or  retaining  families 
in  the  public  school  system.  Superintendent*  of 
the  public  schools  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts, 
and  Arlington,  Virginia,  have  both  gone  on 
record  crediting  their  extended  day  programs  for 
maintaining  levels  of  elementary  school 
enrollment*.1/ 

•  The  us#  of  empty  classrooms  and  gymnasiums 
represents  an  effective  use  of  public  resources  at 
a  time  of  declining  enrollments  School  policy 
vanes  with  respect  to  rental  fees  for  partnership 
programs  In  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  for 
example,  the  toard  of  education  offers  rent  free 
space  to  the  county's  school-age  programs 
admimsteied  by  the  Office  for  Children.  In 
Montgomery  County.  Maryhnd,  on  the  other 
hand,  rent  is  charged  to  the  program  The 
program's  use  of  otherwise  surplus  space  in 
currently  operating  schools  is  viewed  as  an 
effective  use  of  space,  while  at  the  same  time  a 
means  for  the  school  system  to  recoup  lost 
revenue. 

•  SACC  may  help  to  decrease  vandalism  and 
delinquency  by  reducing  the  number  of  children 
"hanging  around"  during  nft-r-schcol  hours  As 
cited  in  a  1981  article  of  U.S  News  and  World 
Report,  vandalism  at  three  Portland,  Oregon, 
schools  fell  from  twelve  thousand  dollars  in 
damages  in  one  year  to  two  hundred  dollars  the 
next  year  This  wrs  attributed  to  the  presence  of 
after  school  programs s 

•  SACC  may  help  with  desegregation  efforts  as  a 
formal  or  informal  magnet  service.  In  some 
cases,  SACC  may  eliminate  busing  for 
desegregation  entirely  The  principal  of  a  court 
ordered  Nashville,  Tennessee,  school  in  which 
enrollment  had  been  declining  reported  that 


since  their  day  care  pru*ram  began  in  1977, 
enrollment  has  increased  from  300  to  480 
students.  "By  request,  100  middle-class  white 
children  asked  for  redistricting  to  this  school 
because  of  the  programs."* 


What  Are  the  Problems  with 
Public  School  Involvement? 

No  matter  who  administers  the  program,  problems 
with  public  school  involvement  in  SACC  dosurface. 
These  problems  fall  into  three  categories:  1) 
resistant  attitudes;  2)  problems  of  operation;  and  3) 
the  absence  or  inadequacy  of  school  pohcy. 

Resistant  Attftuoes 

The  tchoc  I  it  not  a  social  agency— our 
buunes*  i$  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic ... . 

The  family  thoutd  take  care  of  it$  own.  not 
pay  for  day  care  or  have  government  pay 
for  i*.1 

s  •  Ambigiity  about  the  limits  of  the  school's 
responsibility  to  the  child  and  the  child's  family 
deters  public  school  involvement  in  SACC.  Is 
day  care  consistent  with  the  school's  mandate  or 
should  the  schools  stick  to  "reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic"9  This  question  often  brings  about 
vigorous  philosophical  debate  because,  as 
national  day  cart  expert  Betty e  CaldwsH  writes, 
there  exists  "a  lack  of  conceptual  clanty  about 
what  day  carv  is  and  what  it  should  provide 
children."*  No  consensus  exists  on  the 
educational  nature  of  day  care  or  the  custodial 
function  in  schooling.  Virginia's  and  Oregon's 
attorneys  general,  for  example,  view  day  care  as 
"essentially  custodial  in  nature"  and  therefore 
separate  and  unrelated  to  education. 

•  Resistance  to  SACC  from  school  personnel  and 
taxpayers  is  often  based  on  fears  of  "increased 
responsibility"  or  "rising  taxes."  But  in  some 
cases,  the  underlying  causes  may  be  based  on 
general  opposition  to  offering  social  services, 
particularly  to  working  mothers. 

Problems  of  Operation 

•  School  principals,  board  members,  and  officials 
are  conceded  about  the  absence  of  clear 
guidelines  for  the  acco'  ntability  and  liability  of 
the  school*b.ised  SACC  program.  School 
personnel  need  to  be  assured  that  the  schools  will 
not  be  held  legally  responsible  m  case  a  child  or 
staff  member  is  hurt  while  attending  the 
program 
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•  School  administrators  and  staff  are  often 
concerned  about  the  impact  ofSACC on  theory 
to-day  operation  of  the  school.  Schools  that  hoet 
partner  programs  may  face  objections  from 
daasroom  teachers  or  other  school  personnel 
concerning  the  use  of  shared  spsce  (cafeteria, 
gym,  artrooms,  and  classrooms);  extra  work  for 
the  custodian,  secretary,  or  principal,  who  is 
often  the  arbitrator  between  the  program  and 
school  personnel,  and  inconsistent  nuts  and 
practices  between  the  school  and  the  program. 

The  Absence  or  Inadequacy  of 
School  Policy 

•  Guidelines  and  procedures  for  the  development 
of  school  policy  regarding  SACC  are  often 
lacking  or  unclear.  For  example:  How  do  schools 
determine  which  outside  groups  may  use  their 
space?  What  sort  of  in  kind  or  direct  contribution 
will  the  school*  make  to  the  program?  What 
responsibilities,  financial  or  otherwise,  will  the 
partner  group  n*ed  to  assume?  What  are  the 
legal  considerations  that  must  be  sddressed? 

•  Absence  of  state  or  local  policy  regarding  the  use 
of  the  public  schools  for  other  thsn  mandated 
purposes  may  leave  the  schools  vulnerable  to 
attack.  Sources  of  criticism  are:  citizens  who  are 
alarmed  4>y  ruing  school  taxes  and  generally 
opposed  to  any  outside  use  of  public  schools; 
public  and  pnvate  groups  who  are  competing  for 
the  same  use  of  school  space;  and  proprietary 
day  care  onmers  who  are  concerned  about  what 
they  see  aa  unfair  competition  The  absence  of 
written  policies  has  contributed  to  the 
ambiguous  nature  of  SACC  and  has  allowed  for 
litigation  against  the  schools  in  Alabama  and 
Arkansas.  In  Florida,  pnvate  child  care  centers 
havs  considered  litigation  against  public  school 
boarda  that  operate  SACC  programs  because  the 
use  of  tax  supported  school  space  has  been 
perceived  as  an  unfair  competitive  advantage. 

In  Anions,  opposition  to  public  school 
involvement  has  resulted  in  legislative  proposals 
which,  if  they  had  been  passed,  would  prohibit 
the  schools  from  participating  in  any  way  in  day 
cave  proems— either  as  a  partner  or  as  sole 
administrator,  except  in  the  case  of  summertime, 
community  school  programming  for  recreational 
purposes.  The  legislation  has  been  attempted,  in 
various  forms,  by  both  the  Aprons  House  and 
Senate  legislatures.  At  the  time  of  this  writing, 
the  proposals  have  not  been  enacted. 

In  Alabama,  similar  opposition  from  the 
private  sector  resulted  in  a  lawsuit  filed  against 
the  County  Board  of  Education,  arguing  that  the 
board  lacked  the  ntatutory  authonty  to  operate 


day  care  programs.  In  this  case  (Clark  et  ai  v§. 
Jefferson  County  Board  of  Education.  Judgment, 
April  1982)  the  court  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  board  did  have  the  authority  to  operate  the 
programs 

The  statutory  provisions  which  govern  and 
control  the  pohcies  and  practice*  of  the 
Board  of  Education  which  would  best  serve 
the  needs  of  the  community  o/u*  of  the  school 
system  are  very  broad  in  their  provisions 
and  the  discretion  accorded  to  the  Defendant 
in  the  implementation  of  these  statutes  are 
not  subject  to  review  unless  there  appears  a 
clear  showing  of  abuse  or  invalidity. 
This  Czurt  finds  that  the  activities  which  Are 
alleged  in  the  Bill  of  Complaint  as  a  basis 
for  the  relief  stated  are  within  the  scope  of 
the  broad  powers  granted  to  county  boards  of 
education.' 

The  Alubama  decision  represents  a  legal 
precedent  at  tne  circuit  court  level  in  favor  of  the 
schools.  Hut  litigation  is  time  consuming  and 
contly  A  legislative  upproach  may  offer  grc.tter 
"protection  for  the  public  schools.  State  enabling 
legislation  would  permit  the  schools  to  operate  fee- 
basec  SACC  programs,  vh  ether  or  not  the  fees 
covered  the  entire  cost  of  the  program.  The 
legislation  would  also  include  language  that  would 
permit  schools  to  lease  space  to  outside  organiza- 
tions* (See  Appendix  D  for*  Model  Enabling 
Statute ) 


Solutions:  Policy  and  Operation 

Policy  decisions  on  public  school  inyolvement  in 
school-age  child  care  can  be  formulated  at  three 
major  levels.  The  first  level  involves  federal  or  state 
legislative  initiatives;  the  second  involves  policy 
statements  from  major  national  or  state  profes- 
sional and  educational  associations;  the  third 
involves  district  or  local  school  boaro  initiatives. 
The  effect  policies  can  have  on  the  development  of 
SACC  can  range  from  merely  symbolic  encourage- 
ment to  the  actual  provision  of  startup  grants  or 
financial  subsidy  Here  are  some  highlights  of 
several  solutions  that  lia/e  been  spearheaded  by 
stat;  and  local  government  or  the  private  sector. 

•  A  M»no*f  for  fnbh€  School  AdmtnnitMcn  lefti  CunMtfHtofn 
tor  the  IryttamrMton  of  Srtoof-Aft  CMrf  Cut  H  «  lorthrominf, 
pubkettion  by  Abby  Cohen,  of  the  Un  f  finekco.  Cat,  CMi  Ctt 
l*w  Center  The  nvcHiil  H  £  eotUboraiiofl  of  tW  Schotl-Ate  Child 
Cut  frotect  *nd  the  Child  Cut  law  Center  It  ml  be  pubttthed  m 
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Legislative  Initiatives 

Massachusetts,  Oregon,  anj  Connecticut  have 
enacted  legislation  that  has  dtrectly  or  indirectly 
supported  the  use  of  schools  for  child  care  In 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  Chapter  496  of  the 
Acts  of  1961,  "An  Act  Further  Regulating  the 
leasing  of  Certain  School  Property,"  although  not 
specifically  mentioning  child  care,  states  that: 

a  city  or  town,  with  the  approval  of  the 
school  committee,  may  rent  or  /ease  surplus 
space  tn  a  school  building  in  actual  use  to 
simultaneously  house  public  or  private, 
profit  making  businesses  or  nonprofit 
organizations,  provided,  however,  that  such 
occupancy  shall  not  interfere  with 
educational  programs  being  conducted  m 
<aid  building  The  monies  received  from  such 
rental  or  teat  e  shall  be  kept  separate  and 
apart  from  oti.fr  city  or  town  funds  in  the 
city  or  town  treasury  by  the  treasurer. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  further  enabling 
legislation  is  expected  to  reach  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  during  its  fall  session  in  1983  Senate 
Bill  S.306,  entitled  MAn  Act  to  Promote  and  Provide 
After  SchooJ  Care  for  Children,"1 » is  fashioned  after 
Oregon's  1981  bill  which  gives  school  districts  the 
authority  to  run  or  contract  for  before-  and  after 
school  activities  '* 

In  Connecticut,  enabling  legislation  states 

(a)  Any  local  or  regional  board  of  education 
may  provide  for  the  use  of  any  room,  hall, 
schootfiouse,  school  grounds  or  other  school 
facility  w thin  its  jurisdiction  for  non  profit 
educational  or  commun.ty  purposes  whether 
or  not  school  is  in  session  " 

Thvse  state  legislative  initiatives  are  designed  to 
suggest  only  that  schools  jhnre  their  existing 
resources  Should  they  wish  to,  local  school  d is t nets 
may  develop  their  own  guidelines  and  policies, 
subject  to  local  re'iew 

Initiatives  by  Professional  and  Educational 
Associations 

Policy  statements  and  recommendations  by 
national  or  state  associations  can  support  and 
stimulate  work  at  the  local  level  The  National 
School  Boards  Association  issued  a  policy 
statement  on  the  question  of  appropriate  school 
involvement  in  community  and  social  services  A 
Task  Force  on  Ixxal  Responsibility  for  Children 
was  convened  in  1978  to  "study  existing  cooperative 


school/community  child  service  delivery  systems 
and  to  propose  policies  for  both  NSBAan4  its  state 
associations"  The  task  force  developed  the 
following  recommend 

Boards  of  Education  should  adopt  policies 
that  *nablc  professional  staff  to  wo  k  with 
other  community  professionals  in  planning 
services  for  children ....  Local  school  boards 
should  consider  allowing  professional 
community  agencies,  such  as  mental  health 
or  general  medical,  to  utilize  unustd  space 
within  their  facilities  to  provide  school  house 
services  for  students." 

The  NSBA  policy  statement  also  states'  "when 
services  at  the  neighborhood  level  are  increased  and 
improved,  the  school  in  that  neighborhood  will 
begin  to  exhibit  good  ude  effects  M,s 

The  National  Association  for  Elementary  School 
Pnncip&ls  and  the  Kettering  Foundation's  Institute 
for  the  Development  of  Educational  Activities 
(l/D/E/A)  cosponsored.  in  1979,  a  three-year 
longitudinal  study  which  looked  at  theschool  needs 
s  of  children  from  one-parent  families  Although  the 
subject  of  the  study  focused  on  this  specific 
population,  'iie  phenomenon  of  the  one-parent 
family  is  so  widespread  that  its  implications  for  all 
schools  is  simply  too  great  to  be  ignored,  ttjs  not  our 
purpose  to  dwell  on  the  specific  detail*  of  thestudy. 
although  the  overall  conclusion  indicated  that 
"these  children  are  at  rick  and  that  some  of  them 
may  need  extra  help  at  school."  However,  it  docs 
seem  relevant  to  mention  one  of  the  recommenda- 
tions that  was  drawn  from  the  research: 

for  the  working  single  parent  (and  most  fall 
into  that  category),  the  very  mechanics  of 
child  care  can  become  a  logistical  nightmare. 
Many  school  systems  art  already  offering 
extended  day  programs  of  before  and  after 
school  activities  that  give  children  a 
structured,  productive,  and  familiar  place  to 
go  when  there  is  no  one  at  home  to  look  after 
them  Schools  should  also  consider  providing 
child  care  facilities  during  school  functions 
and  parent  teacher  conferences  " 

At  the  state  level,  the  Virginia  Women  Attc-neys' 
Association  included  in  their  legislative  agenda  for 
1982 1983  the  following  legislative  proposal: 

4  Provide  funding  for  the  implementation  of 
extended  child  care  in  our  public  school 
buildings  to  serve  the  needs  of  families  who 
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otherwise  have  no  access  to  after-school  child 
care  and  through  necessity  leave  their  small 
children  at  home  unattended." 

Attached  to  the  egenda  is  a  position  paper  which 
recommends-  Ui«t  "Extended  childcare  programs 
should  be  created  using  school  buildings  with  the 
guidance  and  cooperation  of  parent*  and  tht 
community  Program  could  be  operated  by 
nonprofit  parent  groups, community  organizations, 
city  agenaea,  or  the  school  district,  and  paid  for  by  a 
combinstion  of  parents  fees  and  state  or  local  funds 
For  example,  the  Block  Grant  funding  mechanism 
gives  areas  s  funding  source  to  look  to  for  such 
progrsms.",, 

Local  School  Initiative* 

Local  policies  concerning  the  use  of  school  space  for 
child  care  have  been  implemented  in  a  number  of 
com r>; unities.  In  each  case,  the  problems  and 
r  ol  utione  to  those  problems  are  often  quite  different, 
although.  ;he  reasons  for  developing  written  policy 
gu  tdelines  are  usually  the  sa  me — to  a  n  Udpate  legal 
gray  areaa  or  territorial  problems.  The  following  sre 
s  few  examples  of  local  policy  action: 

•  In  Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  declining 
enrollments' and  school  closings  prompted  the 
sc'.ool  board  to  recover  some  lost  revenue  for  the 
school  system.  The  Joint  Occspcncy  Program  has 
alio  wed  the  schools  to  lease  surplus  school  space,  in 
opersting  facilities,  to  qualified  user*  Priority  is 
given  to  educations!  programs,  boC«  public  snd 
private,  in  which  day  care  is  included.  The  rent  is 
basH  on  the  licensed  capacity  of  the  program.  All 
programs  sre  required  to  purchase  sdequste 
nubility  coverage  snd  toagree  upon  clear  guidelines 
ti-.n  save  the  boatd  of  education  and  the  school 
■ysiem  "from  any  and  all  daima.demanda.awta.  or 
other  forma  of  habiluy  that  may  anse  out  of  the  us*? 
of  school  ■pace."1' 

•  In  Boulder.  Colorado,  the  Board  of  Education  sets 
broad  policy  direction  for  the  use  of  school  buildings 
as  child  care  centers 

The  Board  of  Education  authorize*  the  use  of 
public  school  buildings  before  and/or  after 
school  for  child  care  programs  for  school  age 
children  when  the  budding  is  not  in  use  for 
the  regular  school  programs  All  authorized 
programs  will  be  self  supporting.  Any  costs 
incurred  by  the  school  district  direc*'y  related 
to  a  child  care  program  will  be  charged  to 
the  program,  including  but  not  limited  to 
custodial  service*  and  utility  costs 
The  local  school  is  expressly  prohibited  from 


assuming  responsibility  as  the  sponsoring 
agency  unless  specific  authorization  is  first 
obtained  from  the  Board  of  Education.9*  ' 

•  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Educstion  in 
Davidson  County,  Tennessee,  published  the 
pamphlet,  So-  You  Want  to  Use  Our  School*  for 
Your  Day  Care  Program?  Here's  How,,..  The 
pamphlet  encourage*  greater  community  use  of  the 
schools  snd  spells  out  the  procedures  for  obtaining 
school  system  approval" 

•  Lincoln.  Massachusetts,  a  smsll  tuburban 
community  which  has  housed  a  SACC  program  in 
its  public  schools  wince  1981.  developed  Guidelines 
for  Use  of  School  Facilities  by  Non-Profit  Child 
Care  Programs.  Upon  the  approval  of  the  school 
committee,  the  guidelines  stipulate  that  M these 
guideline*  shall  apply  to  those  groups  whose 
primary  purpose  is  to  provide  services  for  children 
and  who  use  space  in  the  Lincoln  Public  Schools  on 
a  regular,  daily  basis.**  The  formal  agreement 
between  the  schools  snd  the  partner  group  require* 
that  the  child  care  program  be  self-supporting.  In 
rvturn.  the  schools  contribute  custodial  coverage 
until  6.00  pro.  snd  electricity  snd  heat  for  the 

home-base"  room  when  school  is  regularly  in 
session  T?ie  program  is  chsrged  for  custodisl 
services  o.iring  snow  dsys.  vacstion  weeks,  snd 
holiday  a3* 


What  Are  the  Implications  for 
the  Future? 

Public  school  involvement  in  school-age  child  care 
is  still  st  the  threshold  of  wider  policy  implications, 
many  questions  arc  still  left  to  be  answered.  For 
example* 

•  What  are  the  tradeoffs  of  the  vsnous  administra- 
tive options  (partnership  or  school  run)?  Is  it  better 
for  the  piogram  to  be  "part  of  the  system"  or  to 
msintsin  sdministrative,  fiscal,  and  programmatic 
autonomy? 

•  Ho  w  do  schools  assess  the  sctual  finsnaal  impact 
of  SACC  on  the  school  ay  stem,  particularly  when 
school  buildings  are  being  used  by  others  (teachers, 
staff,  snd  community)  during  most  of  the  hours 
SACC  is  in  session  an>way?  Do  these  costs  really 
repreaent  a  aignificant  part  of  the  school's 
operating  budget... or  do  the  benefits  of  hosting  s 
SACC  program  (increased  enrollment,  improved 
public  image,  etc)  outweigh  the  minimal  finencisl 
expense  the  schools  would  hsve  to  incur? 

•  Will  school  systems  view  the  implementetion  of 
school  age  child  care  programs  as  one  way  to 
increase  generel  revenues,  without  first  assessing 
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the  financial  implication*  for  the  quality  of  the 
precoma  (staff  child  ratios,  staff  salaries, 
programmatic  nrsourrc*)  and  whether  lo*  income 
families  can  afford  the  program? 

•  it  the  school's  re*  pon  $  i  bi  It  ty  to  offer  c  hi  Id  ca  re  to 
children  with  du abilities,  who  may  require 
specialized  services  and  staff7  If  s  child's  individual 
eoVation  plan  <IEP)  we.*  to  indirste  a  need  for 
socialization  and  opportunities  to  interact  with 
other,  nonhandicapped  children,  would  a  SA CC 
program  fulfill  that  requirement7  If  ao.  are  the  day 
care  cost*  to  be  assumed  by  the  public  school?  If  the 
program  is  run  by  a  private,  not  for  profit  agency 
that  use*  public  school  space,  who  paya? 

*  Will  school  administrators  and  policymakers 
consider  carefully  the  implication*  of  decision*  to 
implement  before  and  after  school  program*, 
particularly  programs  which  emphasize  academic 


learning  which  may  be  inconsistent  with  t-hst 
come  parents  and  children  want  from  school  sge 
child  care  programs— safe  and  reliable  child  care 
and  informal  learning,  m  enriching  environments 
wliere  social  and  emotional  growth  are  stressed?  If 
academic  preparedness  is  to  be  one  function  of 
school  run  program*,  will  such  program*  only  be 
ofTered  to  children  in  need  of  child  care? 

Will  the  recent  movement  towards  full-dsy 
kindergarten  be  interpreted  by  parents  aa  a  form  of 
child  care  even  though  school  hour*  do  not  conform 
to  parents'  full  time  work  schedule*}? 

Although  many  questions  reg axding  the  public 
achoola'  involvement  in  school-age  child  care 
remain  unanswered,  the  positive  effects  experienced 
by  school*  that  have  been  involved  in  SACCahould 
encourage  policymaker*  at  all  level*  to  carefully 
examine  further  expansion  of  this  resource. 
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7   WHAT  CAN  POLICYMAKERS  DO? 


This  Policy  Report  emphasize*  slate  and  local 
policy  action  lxxn\  action,  we  have  observed,  can 
respond  immediately  to  community  needs 
''urthermore.  local  rfforu  havr  become  more 
sigmficsijt  in  view  of  cula  in  federal  andatate  social 
service  funding.  The  experience  of  local  planning 
group*  hat  shown  that  collaboration  between 
interested  individuals  and  groups  representing 
government,  industry,  and  social  services  does 
work,  and  often  results  in  positive  benefits 
However,  these  local  and  state  initiatives  can  only 
go  so  far  There  is  a  role  to  be  played  by  the  federal 
government  as  well  This  includes  increasing  direct 
support  for  low  income  families  so  they  can  afford 
school  age  care  and  providing  funda  to  community 
prMgrnma  now  laboring  under  increasing  fins  nasi 
constraints  Federal  and  regional  government  can 
act  as  facilitators,  bringing  together  agencies, 
institutions,  and  organixationa  that  have  ssts ke  in 
improving  school  age  child  care.  No  one  govern- 
ment agency  <*  program  need  be snigly  responsible. 
Instead,  support  can  and  should  reflect  the  full 
range  of  human  services  child  development, 
education,  manpower,  community  services,  health, 
and  so  on  School -age  child  care  should  be  regarded 
a*  a  preventive  service  which  may  well  be  an 
investment  against  future  problems  requiring  even 
greater  government  intervention  and  expenditures 

The  Range  of  Options 

A  1982  publication  of  The  Courcil  of  State 
Governments  report*  that  "Stale  involvement  in 


the  extended  school  day  care  issue  has  been  along  • 
continuum  ranting  from  peripheral  interest  to 
major  funding.  The  level  of  involvement  often 
reflects  the  amount  of  political  pressure  brought  to 
bear  by  parents,  education  officials,  and  other 
interest  groups."1  The  same  statement  could  also 
apply  to  the  involvement  of  localities. 

Working  together  with  child  advocacy  groups 
und  concerned  citizens,  state  and  local  policy- 
makers have  facilitated  the  development  of  new 
SACC  programs  and  insured  the  continuation  of 
r  istir.g  programs.  Here  are  soma  examples: 

•  Loca'  legislators  stipportsd  a  change  in  iocs! 
toning  laws  in  one  community  to  accommodate 
the  provision  of  school-age  child  care  by 
churches  which,  because  of  their  location  in 
residential  zones,  would  have  had  to  ssek  s 
different  (and  therefore  Isss  desirable)  toning 
status  (Fort  Worth.  Trus  area) 

•  A  rruyor  helped  to  find  t  stable  sdministrativ* 
base  for  a  program  which  would  have  folded 
without  help  (Northampton.  Massachusetts). 

•  A  tftate  Governor's  Office  of  Children  and  Youth 
conducted  a  statewide  survey  of  parents  snd 
children  to  determine  ha*  best  to  provide  school* 
age  child  care  services  (Hawaii). 

•  Corporate  executives  in  s  large  city  joined 
together  with  an  advocacy  group  to  form  a  task 
fo-ce  on  school- sge  child  csre  and  created  a  fund 
which  helps  subsidize— snd  develop— school* 
age  child  care  programs  in  the  city's  public 
schools  (Houston.  Texas) 
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The  policy  strategies  described  here  are  not  "pie- 
inthe-sky"  solutions  with  little  baeis  in  reality. 
These  examples  have  been  selected  precisely 
because  they  are  replicable  by  others  who  may 
adspt  them  to  meet  the  needs  in  their  own 
communities  and  states.  In  evet.r  case,  these 
solutions  are  practical  responses  to  di  .to mas  fairly 
common  in  the  field  of  school-age  c'  .ild  care  as  it 
attempts  to  become  a  highly  visible  — and  viable  — 
service. 


Recommendations 

Policy  action  in  school  age  child  care  should 
concentrate  on: 

•  1  -ming  about  parents'  demand  for  school  age 
Cfw.u  care, 

•  increasing  the  supply  of  services,  and  remediat- 
ing or  initiating  policies  in  order  to  reduce 
barriers  to  development  and  delivery, 

•  expanding  financial  support  so  that  more  low- 
income  families  can  use  services,  and 

•  supporting  or  conducting  research  on  the  short- 
and  long  term  effects  of  school-age  child  care  on 
children's  development  and  on  the  effects  on 
young  children  of  prolonged  periods  of  self-care. 

Learning  about  parents'  demand  for 
school-age  child  care 

•  Initiate  studies  on  need  and  demand.  Surveys 
could  be  conducted  by  the  locator  stored  ucation 
agency  or  by  other  governmental  agencies 
(health,  city  planning,  human  services)  These 
efforts  can  be  assisted  by  community  action 
groups  and  agencies  (Junior  League,  League  of 
Women  Voters,  business  associations,  child  care 
resource  and  referral  agencies,  community 
foundations  and  funding  agencies).  Employers 
«.an  include  need  for  SACC  in  surveys  of 
employees'  child  care  needs.  At  all  government 
levels,  studies  could  be  conducted  on  special 
populations  of  children— children  with  special 
needs,  children  in  rural  poverty  settings, 
migrant  workers'  children,  an  J  others.  State  and 
heal  policy  should  *e  developed  to  address  the 
right  to  equal  access  to  school  age  child  care 
programs  and  services  by  children  with  special 
needs  (S*e  References  for  Child  Care  Needs  of 
Exceptional  Children,  a  report  of  California's 
Child  Development  Advisory  Committee,  from 
which  this  recommendation  is  derived.) 

•  Initiate  or  support  child  care  information  and 
referral  agencies  to  gather  data  on  parents' 


preferences  and  demand  for  school-age  services, 
and  to  link  parents  ard  providers  at  the  local 
level. 

•  Study  the  existing  supply  todetermine  the  extent 
and  capacity  of  existing  services,  gaps  in 
geographic  distribution,  and  populations  served. 

•  A'  the  national,  state,  and  local  levels,  mount  a 
public  education  media  campaign  on  the  nsks  to 
young  children  of  ha  ving  no  supervision,  and  the 
solutions  that  are  available. 

Increasing  the  supply  and  remediating 
barriers  to  development 

•  Explore  options  for  collaboration  between  public 
and  private  sectors;  for  example,  relationships 
between  provider  agencies,  parent  groups,  and 
public  schools  and  municipal  recreation 
departments  and  housing  authorities. 

•  Research  state  and  local  statutes  and  other 
policy  mechanisms  which  may  impede  thy 
development  of  SACC  services,  and  improve  or 
create  more  supportive  policies  (for  example, 
building  and  zoning  codes,  state  education 
policy  on  the  use  of  public  schools  for  day  care). 
(See  Appendix  D  for  model  state  enabling 

s  legislation.) 

•  Research  existing  state  day  care  regulations  for 
applicability  ar.d  appropriateness  to  school-age 
child  care,  with  regard  to  programs,  family  day 
care,  and  group  day  care  homes.  Regulatory 
bodies  in  the  state  should  communicate,  in  order 
to  increase  coordination  among  the  various 
agencies  and  departments.  (See  Appendix  C  for 
chart  of  states'  school-age  child  care  licensing 
practices ) 

•  Explore  options  for  staff  training  by  community 
colleges,  universities,  and  other  training  centet*. 

Expanding  use  by  low- income  families 

•  Increase  spending  for  school  age  child  care 
under  the  human  services  block  grant  (formerly 
Title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act);  advocate  for 
increased  attention  to  school-age  child  care  at 
Uie  state  level  through  the  KSBG  allocations 
process;  raise  reimbursement  rates  for  family 
day  care  providers  to  encourage  them  to  serve 
school-age  children,  expand  the  qualifications 
for  sliding  fees  to  include  parents  with  marginal 
incomes. 

•  Advocate  for  state  child  care  tax  credits  and  for 
refundability  provisions  at  federal  and  state 
levels. 

•  Support  reforms  in  IRS  policy  that  will  grant  tax- 
exempt  status  to  child  care  programs  under  the 
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genera!  category  of  providing  child  care  to 
working  parent*  and  that  will  provide  general 
access  to  their  services. 

•  Encourage  interest  of  and  seek  support  from 
employers  on  the  Uaue  of  school-age  child  care 
for  employees' children  Encourage  employers  to 
participate  in  funding  com  munity  programs  and 
services.  (See  Resources  for  references  to 
Houston,  Texas.  Institute  ft  r  Fsmilits;  Orlan  "o, 
Florida.  4-C's  employee  asr  irance  plan;  and  the 
Corporate  Child  Developm  nt  Fund  for  Texas ) 

•  Initiate  or  support  ltgisU  ive  innovations  in: 
stste-guarsnteed  loans  for  start-up  and 
expansion  of  child  care  facilities,  tax  incentives 
for  employer-supported  child  care;  and  incentive 
grants  to  atimulate  community-based  initiatives 
i)  i  school  age  child  care  (See  Appendix  D  for 
summary  of  House  Bill  1531,  "The  School 
Facilities  Child  Care  Act".) 

Develop  a  research  agenda  to  examine 

•  The  effects,  both  short-  and  long-term,  on  young 
children  of  prolonged  periods  of  aelfcare  in 
terms  of  emotional  effects  and  senous  risks  (for 
example,  injuries  and  deaths  due  to  fire, 
accident,  crime). 


•  The  effects  on  young  children  of  various 
organized  school-age  child  care  services,  using 
such  measures  as  self-esteem,  school  perform- 
ance, peer  reUtionsUips. 

•  The  cost-effectiveness  of  school-age  services  as  s 
preventive  measure  to  reduce  the  later  costs 
associated  with  adolescent  crime,  adolescent 
i  regnancy,  and  school  failure. 


Conclusion 

While  some  states  and  localities  have  taken 
impressive  strides  towards  improving  and 
expanding  school-age  child  care,  policymakers  at 
every  level  need  to  expand  their  efforts  if  we  art  to 
assure  that  each  child  who  needs  school-age  child 
care  will  have  it  Individuals  and  groups  must 
collaborate  to  solve  the  policy  problems  that  may  be 
impediments  to  the  growth  and  sffordability  of 
school-age  child  care.  We  must  rer  beyond  the 
established  boundaries  between  disciplines, 
ideologies,  and  institutions  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  goal,  and  to  create  safe  and  enriching 
alternatives  fee  our  children. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Jerome  Kagan,  Professor  of  Psychology, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  MA 


There  are  .everal  issues  that  mist  be  addressed  in  any  discussion  of  the 
effect  of  day  care  on  American  children.    The  first  has  to  do  with  the  most 
desirable  profile  of  mental,  emotional,  and  behavioral  traits  that  America's 
children  should  have  during  the  next  decade.    Although  it  is  not  possible  to 
predict  this  profile  with  exactness,  I  believe  that  academic  competence,  a 
technical  skill,  autorotny,  capacity  to  live  and  work  alone  from  one's  family  and 
friends  of  rearing,  and  access  to  one's  emotions  will  be  adaptive  traits  when 
today's  young  children  become  tomorrow's  young  adults.    If  this  assumption  is 
treated  as  valid,  then  one  can  ask  about  the  effect  of  day  care  cn  children. 

X  believe  that  if  the  day  care  is  adequate,  and  I  will  define  adequate  in 
a  moment,  the  existing  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  day  care  is  neither  helpful 
nor  harmful  to  meat  American  children.    By  adequate,  I  mean  no  more  than  three 
infants  to  one  caretaker  in  the  first  two  years  of  life  and  no  more  than  eight 
children,  two  to  five  years  of  age,  to  one  caretaker  during  the  years  before 
school  entrance.    Additionally,  the  staff  of  the  day  care  should  share  the  values 
of  the  parents  and  hold  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  profile  of  psychological 
qualities  named  above.    Under  these  conditions,  the  majority  of  children  seem 
relatively  unaffected  by  day  care.    However,  for  children  who  come  from  broken 
families  or  homes  that  generate  anxiety,  and  for  children  who  are  extremely  fearful 
and  timid  due  to  temperamental  factors  —  about  10  percent  of  American  children 
fall  in  this  category  —  day  care  can  be  more  harmful  than  home  rearing.    On  the 
other  hand,  for  some  children  living  in  very  disorganized  families,  the  day  care 
experience  can  be  beneficial.    It  goes  without  saying  that  inadequate  day  care  is 
harmful  for  all  children. 

It  is  important  to  appreciate  that  there  is  no  generally  effective  day  care 
for  all  children.  Parents  must  realize  that  whether  day  care  will  be  helpful  or 
not  depends  upon  their  own  values  and  their  children's  temperament  and  abilities. 
This  is  the  most  important  generalization  emerging  from  the  research  on  day  care. 

In  my  opinion,  American  mothers  prefer  to  hire  scuveone  to  take  care  of  their 
child,  either  in  their  own  home  or  in  another's  home,  rather  than  put  their  child 
in  day  care.    They  choose  the  former  because  they  are  reluctant  to  give  up  the  contro 
of  their  child's  care  to  another  person.    In  &  day  care  center  they  do  not  have  the 
power  to  change  the  assignment  of  staff  to  their  child.    However,  if  they  are  tha 
client  hiring  care  for  their  young  child  they  retain  this  power.    For  this  reason, 
most  American  mothers  will  continue  to  prefer  to  contract  for  individual  care,  rather 
than  enroll  their  child  in  a  day  care  center.    It  should  be  noted  that  although 
there  has  been  some  research  evaluating  the  effect  of  group  care,  there  has  been 
relatively  little  research  evaluating  the  effect  of  surrogate  care  when  it  involves 
one  caretaker  and  one  child,  the  most  popular  form  of  care  in  the  United  States  today 
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Because  the  existing  scientific  information  on  the  effect  of  group  care 
is  not  complete  enough  to  permit  firm  statements  about  what  characteristics  of 
day  care  centers  influence  aspects  of  psychological  development,  recommendations 
must  come  from  extensive  experience  with  group  care  and  wise  guesses.    It  is 
believed  that  most  recommendations  are  subject  to  the  distortion  of  prejudices 
and,  therefore,  all  are  to  be  interpreted  with  caution.    Consensus  among  experts 
is  probably  the  best  safeguard  against  invalid  conclusions  until  better  information 
is  available. 

The  characteristics  of  *»y  care  that  could  be  regulated  objectively  by  a 
governmental  agency,  like  ye*\rs  of  education  of  the  staff  members  or  number  of 
toilet  facilities  in  the  center,  are  not  likely  to  be  of  crucial  importance.  The 
attributes  of  caretakers  that  are  of  greater  importance  include  a  fondness  for 
children,  prior  experience  in  raising  children,  some  knowledge  of  child  development, 
and  a  tolerance  of  the  needs  of  others.    These  qualities  are  not  easily  measured 
and,  therefore,  cannot  be  monitored  effectively.    Perhaps  the  best  monitor  of  the 
quality  of  day  care  is  the  family  itself;  the  parents  of  a  child  in  day  care  should 
be  able  to  effect  changes  in  the  institution  when  they  feel  their  child  is  developing 
anomalously.    Government  agencies  could  monitor  day  care  centers  by  supporting 
inspection  teams  that  would  evaluate  the  children  and  staff  of  particular  centers 
to  determine  if  the  development  of  the  children  was  within  normal  limits.  Although 
it  is  difficult  to  establish  what  a  governmental  agency's  role  should  be  in  regulatin 
the  quality  of  care,  the  attributes  that  can  and  should  be  regulated  include  the 
following;    ratio  of  staff  to  children,  space,  age  of  admission,  and  characteristics 
of  personnel. 

There  are  three  major  risks  associated  with  group  day  care  for  infants.  The 
first  concerns  physical  health.    Colds  and  mild  infections  are  more  frequent  in  the 
group  care  setting  than  they  are  in  the  home  because  of  the  constant  contact  with 
children  who  are  temporarily  ill.    A  second  risk  associated  with  day  care  is  that 
the  child  who  is  temperamentally  quiet  and  withdrawn  can  become  excessively  isolated 
in  a  group  care  center  where  staff  members  are  busy.    The  quiet,  apathetic  child 
who  bothers  no  one  can  easily  be  forgotten.    A  third  risk  concerns  the  course  of 
cognitive  development'    Because  language  competence  is  one  of  the  most  important 
skills  of  our  society,  day  care  planners  should  encouraae  a  one-to-one  interaction 
between  staff  and  the  young  child  so  that  language  development  is  enhanced.  Day 
care  environmsnts  that  restrict  the  young  child  to  cribs  or  playpens  prevent  the 
toddler  from  practicirg  maturing  competences  and  retard  the  development  of  problem- 
solving  skills. 

Pinal ly,  it  is  believed  that  it  is  probably  unwise  to  admit  an  infant  to  a  day 
care  center  before  four  weeks  of  age.    During  the  opening  month  of  life  the  home 
environment  may  provide  better  protection  against  contagious  infection  and  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  mother  would  want  to  be  with  the  very  young  infant 
during  the  early  part  of  the  postnatal  adjustment.    Second,  some  investigators  have 
reported  that  from  seven  to  eighteen  months  of  age  the  child  is  especially  vulnerable 
to  being  separated  from  the  familiarity  of  the  home.    Because  infants  enter  a  new 
stage  of  cognitive  functioning  around  seven  to  eight  months  of  age,  when  they  become 
vulnerable  to  fear  following  an  exposure  to  unfamiliar  events  or  people,  it  is 
suggested  that  mothers  who  wi9h  to  enroll  their  infants  in  day  care  be  encouraged 
to  do  so  when  the  child  is  between  one  and  seven  months  or  older  than  eighteen  months 
of  age. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  although  the  existing  research  on  day  care  not 
indicate  that  all  day  care  is  harmful  to  children,  it  does  not  follow  taat  surrogate 
care  is  good  for  children.    Parents  differ  in  the  goals  they  have  for  their  infants 
a-  *  the  pleasure  they  derive  from  raising  them.    Shese  considerations  are  as 
re    vant  in  determining  a  stance  toward  day  care  as  the  existing  empirical  facts. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Kristin  Anderson,  Project  Director,  Working  Parents 
Project,  the  Center  for  Public  Advocacy  Research 

The   Center   for  Public  Advocacy  Research  la  a  nonprofit  research 
organisation  that  Identifies  importsnt   public  policy  Issues   relevant  to 
children,  youth  and  women,  conduct*  research  as  a  basis  for  informed  sction . 
and  advocates  for  sound  policy  development  on  their  behalf  In  New  York  City 
and  State.    For  three  Tears  the  Center  has  operated  the  Working  Fw**ents 
Project  which  has  produced  two  research  reports  especially  relevant  to  the 
considerations  of  this  Committee: 

corporate  initiatives  for  working  parents  in  new  york  city:   a  ten  industry 

REVIEW,    by  Kristin   Anderson.     This    study    interviewed   80  companies 
representative  of  the  range  of  businesses  In  New  York  City  and  examined  the 
barriers   and  incentivea  that   employers  cite  when  asked  about  providing 
assistance  to  working  parents.    The  study  makes  thirteen  recommendations  to 
encourage  more   experimentation  and  information  sharing  in  the  area  of 
corporate  assistance  to  working  parents  in  New  York  City. 

GOVERNMENT  INITIATIVES  TO  ENCOURAGE  EMPLOYER- SUPPORTED  CHILD  CARE:    THE  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  PERSPECTIVE,  by  Dana  Friedman.    This  report  surveyed  the  50  states 
and  100  major  city  governments  to  examine  the  ways  in  which  they  were 
encouraging  employers  to  become  Involved  in  the  provision  of  family  supports. 
The  report  identified  four  major  roles:    educator,  broker,  facilitator  and 
model  employer  through  which  government  can  attempt  to  influence  business  to 
become   more   Involved    In   dependent   care.     The    report  makes  fifteen 
re comae nd at ions  for  New  York  City  and  State. 
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Tor  two  years  the  Working  Parent*  Project  hat  worked  with  organization* 
and  governaent  agenclea  to  implement  the  recommendations  of  tbeae  two  raporta 
and  develop  aore  employer  coamitaent  to  working  parents.    The  aajor  vehicle 
for  the  Center* a  information  prograa  for  corporatlona  la  BualneaaLlnk,  The 
Report  of  Management  Initiatives  for  Working  Psrbnts.    This  publication  la 
sent  without  charge  to  the  Vice-President  for  Human  Relations  or  the  Peraonnel 
Director  of  coapaniea  in  the  Hew  York  metropolitan  area  to  bring  to  their 
attention  the  actlvltlea  of  other  companies  and  the  beneflta  they  derive  from 
their  prograaa  to  provide  dependent  care  aaalatance. 

Through  this  and  other  actlvltlea  including  conferences  and  small  group 
meetings,  the  Center  has  developed  a  perspective  on  the  realities  of  business 
interest  in  helping  working  parents,  knowledge  of  the  most  effective  wsys  in 
which  governments  can  support  these  Interests,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
gaps  in  the  system  that  continue  to  deprive  children  and  working  parents  of 
the  support  they  need. 

The  Center  recently  has  Inaugurated  a  new  program  to  utilize  our 
expertise,  contacts,  snd  research  cspability  to  support  the  development  of  New 
York  State  child  day  care  policy.    The  objective  of  thia  work  will  be  to 
produce  resesrch  reports  and  studies  of  aajor  policy-related  Issues  of  child 
day  care  in  Hew  York  State  that  aaalst  in  the  on-going  process  of  plsnning, 
funding  and  improving  day  care  services  throughout  the  stste. 

Therefore,   bssed  on  our  understanding  of  corporate  trends,  current 
deaogrsphlc  trends,  snd  the  capacities  and  roles  of  the  city,  stste  and 
federal  government,  we  recommend  that  the  Select  Comal t tee  on  Children  and 
Youth  consider  six  major  activities: 

1.     Define  s  national  dependent  care  policy  that  acknowledges  the  national 
need  for  quality  child  day  care  prograaa  that  protect  the  best  Interests 
of  children  ard  provide  working  parents  with  the  support  they  need  to  be 
productive  workers. 
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Publicly  acknowledge  that  the  United  Statea  government  «uet  .pond  .ore 
money  to  aupport  child  and  dependent  care.    The  Committee  could  publicly 
atate  to  Congreaa  end 'the  American  people  that  the  key  leeue  at  thla  time 
la  not  whether  there  la  need,  but  hov  to  determine  what  la  a  reaaonable 
and  efficient  amount  of  money  to  spend  now  and  over  time. 

Serloualy  examine  the  equity  and  efficiency  of  the  current  tax-baaed 
eyatea  of  providing  f.»lliea  with  extra  fund,  for  dependent  care.  Thla 
proceaa  would  Include  an  analyala  of  the  feaalblllty  of  making  the  child 
ere  tax  credit  refundable,  putting  a  cap  on  the  uae  of  Dependent  Care 
Assistance   Pl.na   baaed   on  aalary  reduction  and  conalderlng  family 
allowance  for  famlllea  with  income,  under  i75,000/year.    Bach  of  these 
aechanleaa  would  target  .ore  funda  to  middle  and  lower-income  famlllea 
who  need  aaalatance  the  .oat.    The  Comalttee  could  sl.o  conalder  new  waya 
to  use  the  tax  system  to  create  Incentives  for  child  care  provldera  (I.e. 
credits  for  more  training  or  deductions  for  fanily  day  care  provldera). 

t 

Endorae   the  need   for  Increasing  direct  subsidies  by  expanding  the 
existing  funding  aechanlsas  —  principally  the  Human  Service  Block  Cranta 
—    and    establiahlng    a    national    subsidy    formula    to   be  spplled 
state-by-state,  with  state  and  local  matches. 

Encourage    business   participation  In  the  dependent   care   system  by 
encouraging  companies   to  support   their  local  resource  and  referral 
networks  and  to  provide  .ore  extensive  paid  maternity  and  paternity 
leaves  for  rhelr  own  employees. 

Provide  funds  for  demonstration  programs  in  af ter-achool  care  to  achool 
aysteas,  labor  unions,  and  non-government  organizations,  to  develop  new 
aodels  of  after-school  and  sick  child  prograaa  in  different  parte  of  the 
country  and  in  u.md,  auburban  and  rural  aettlnge. 

Ttere  are  obviously  additional  issues  and  activities  that  the  Comalttee 
address,  but  in  our  estiaatlon  these  six  are  significant,  threahold 
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eetiviticG   that   will   have  poaitive   implicative   for  American  parenta, 
employer e,  and  stoat  importantly,  the  nation1  a  children. 

The  remainder  of  thla  paper  examinee  each  of  theae  activitiea  in  aore 
depth. 

1.     Define  a  national  ommenieut  care  policy  that  ecknowledgsa  thm  meed  for 
progiiu  that  protect  the  beat  1st  ere  at  a  of  children  amd  provide  working 
parenta  vith  thm  aumport  they  meed  to  he  productive  workers. 

The  United  Stetee  doee  not  have  e  clearly  articulated  national  dependent 
care  policy.    Thie  vorka  to  the  dieadvantage  of  children  who  ere  deprived  of 
educational  and  enriching  environments  in  their  formative  yeare  and  it  vorke 
to   the   disadvantage  of   eociety  because  the   lack   of   easily  available, 
affordable  dependent   car?  do ta  not   promote   e  productive  and  efficient 


Every  major  industrialized  nation  except  the  U.S.   has  ecknowledged 
children's  end  worker's  need  for  dependent  cere  assistance  by  determining 
national  family  policies,  by  developing  ways  to  subsidise  parental  leavee  end 
by  instituting  systems  of  wholly  or  partially  subsidized  dsy  cere  for  children 
end  the  elderly. 

A  U.S.  policy  must  scknowledge  the  feet  that  there  has  been  a  draetic 
shift  in  the  number  of  families  with  either  children  under  six,  handicapped 
dependents,  or  elderly  parents  who  need  to  find  dey  care  for  them  in  order  to 
work.    Parents  can  neither  afford  to  stay  home  to  deliver  care  themselves  nor 
can  they  earn  enough  to  pay  for  qualitv  care  if  they  work.    It  ia  no  longer  a 
queation  of  "either  or"  —  either  mother  ataya  home  with  the  children  or  ahe 
goea  to  work  —  yet  in  the  absence  of  a  policy  based  on  preaent-day  realitiea, 
the  conmitment  to  apend  more  federal  money  on  child  care  becomes  burdened  by 
"either. . .or"  myths. 


workforce. 
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Finally,   developing  a  national  dependent  care  policy  will   need  to 
Incorporate  diverse  local  needs  and  can  only  be  developed  In  cooperation  with 
organise t lone  and  agencies  working  at  local,  county,  state  and  national 
levels.    The  Committee  csn  begin  this  process  by  articulating  a  policy  that  Is 
then  the  subject  of  further  debate,  discission  sod  refinement  by  other  bodies 
before  being  adopted. 

2.     Publicly  acknowledge  that  the  United  Statea  government  gnat  spend  sore 
money  to  ampsort  child  amd  dependent  care. 

We  sre  beginning  to  feel  the  negative  effects  of  having  Ignored  fsniliee1 
needs  for  child  dsy  csre  for  such  s  long  tine.    Workers  sre  becoming  sore 
Insistent  In  their  demands  for  asslstsnce  In  this  crltlcsl  Issue  of  concern  to 
then;  problems  of  the  child  care  Industry  resulting  from  poor  trslnlng, 
credentlsilng  and  nonitorlng  are  shaking  parent's  confident    In  the  few 
elternatlvea  that  sre  svsllsble,  end  the  developmental  end  soclsl  problems  of 
lstch-key  children  ar*  becoming  more  evident.  " 

The  problem  with  child  day  csre  Is  that  there  Is  no  wsy  that  the  people 
who  need  it  can  purcha/e  it  at  the  price  it  costs  to  provide.    In  the  U.S. 
todsy,   most  dependent   csre   Is   subsidised   directly   by   the  government, 
indirectly  by  the  providers  or  workers,  or  purchased  at  below  market  prices 
froa  provide*  e  outside  the  systea.    Child  dsy  csre  of  relieble  quality  is 
expensive  to  provide  —  it  cannot  be  provided  in  inadcquste  spaces ,  without 
certified   profeaaional   stsff,    or  without  s  low  rstio  of  providers  to 
children.    Therefore,  there  is  s  mini  aim  cost  below  which  child  csre  of  good 
quality  cannot  be  provided.    This  "threshold"  is  spproximstely  $75-|90  per 
week  per  child  or  $3900  to  i4680  per  yesr  depending  on  the  region* of  the 
country.    This  mesns  that  subsidised  child  csrs  must  extend  into  st  least  part 
of  the  middle-class,  it  csnnot  be  simply  s  progrsm  for  the      'oreet  of  tH 
poor."    Once  the  federsl  government  acknowledge a  these  facts,  it  will  be 
easier  to  find  the  most  efficient  ways  of  subsidising  the  very  diverse  end 
decentrslised  options  that  sre  needed  st  the  local  level. 
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Also,  once  the  U.S.  has  tn  articulated  policy  based  on  the  well-being  of 
both  children  and  workers,  and  a  commitment  to  upend  more  money  In  thla  area, 
the  programmatic  options  wfll  be  easier  to  aasese. 

3.     Seriously  examine  the  equity  aH  efficiency  of  tb~  — ent  tax-based 
system  of  providing  families  with  extra  fends  for  dependent  cere. 
Consider  making  the  child  cere  tax  credit  refundable,  putting  e  cap  on 
the  use  of  Dependent  Cere  Assistance  Plans  based  on  salary  reduction,  and 
the  feasibility  of  s  family  allowance  for  families  with  Incomes  under 
i75,000/year.    Bach  of  these  mechanisms  would  target  more  fends  to  middle 
aed  lower-Income  families  who  need  assistance  the  most. 

The  Select  Committee  Is  familiar  with  the  argunents  for  making  the  child 
care  tax  credit  refundable.     The  problem  seen?  to  be  political  rather  than 
logical  so  the  efficacy  of  the  suggestion  Is  doubtful;  nevertheless,  It  Is  the 
only  way  In  whi"h  the  current  credit  will  help  the  majority  of  low-Income 
families.     The  fact  that  only  6X  of  the  total  tax  credit  dollars  go  "to 
families  earning  under  $10,000  Is  a  powerful  argument  for  revising  this  syatca 
of  providing  child  care  assistance. 

The  major  arguments  for  putting  a  cap  on  the  use  of  Dependent  Care 
Assistance  Plans  based  on  salary  reduction  are  contained  In  the  attached 
paper,  "The  Inequities  of  Salary  Reduction  as  National  Child  Care  Policy: 
Where  Do  He  Go  From  Here?"  by  Ronald  Soloway.    This  paper  demonstrates  that 
salary  reduction  Is  of  little  benefit  to  taxpayers  below  $16,000  because  they 
receive  equal  or  better  value  by  using  the  child  care  tax  credit,  yet  <t 
offers  an  ever  Increasing  tax  benefit  to  working  f ami Ilea  earning  above 
$20,000.     It  is  still  not  possible  to  calculate  the  total  dollar  value  the 
government  will  forgoe  to  aubaldlte  child  care  ahould  aalary  reduction  become 
a  common  practice.    Needless  to  ssy,  the  amount  will  be  substantial.  Having 
made  ao  large  an  Investment  In  child  care  benefitting  middle  snd  upper  Income 
families,  government  may  feel  compelled  to  conalder  s  concomitant  commitment 
to  the  working  poor  and  blue  collar  families  which  would  substantially 
Increase  the  cost  of  child  care  expenditures.    Or,  It  msy  feel  compelled  to 
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reduce         commitment  to  low-xncome  familiaa,  which  would  bt  diaaatroua  for 
the  individual  familiaa  cod  th«  country  aa  a  whole* 

Navertheleaa,  aalery  reduction  it  e  popular  program  for  employer a  end  for 
middle  end  upper-middle  income  workara  who  eleo  euffer  extreme  finenciel 
burdene  in  psyiog  for  child  cere.     3alery  reduction  could  ineplre  more 
programs  than  any  other  form  of  employer  eeeietence.    Thia  could  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  child  cere  neede  end  expense a  to  the  attention  of  compeniee 
who  will  then  have  recorde  of  the  number  of  employees     *curring  child  care 
expenaea  end  amy  choose  to  initiate  other  forme  of  eeeietence  to  them. 

We  recommend  that  dependent  cere  be  handled  ee  e  eeperete  leeue  within 
cafeterie-atyle  btnefit  plena  end  e  cap  put  on  the  amount  of  funds  that 
eaployeea  can  uae  for  salary  reduction  for  dependent  cere.    Dependent  cere 
benefits  have  epecial  characterletice  which  should  influence  the  regulationa 
that  govern  their  operetion  in  cafeterie-atyle  benefit  plana: 


Dependent  cere  expeneee  ere  reguler,  predicteble  expeneee  eeaentlal 
to  allowing  e  parent  or  spouse  to  go  to  work. 

They  ere  time-limited— within  very  defiueble  periods. 

A  parent  cannot  avoid  or  defer  these  expenses. 

Child  care  expenses  are  a  burden  for  working  fcmiliea. 


The  Proposed  Regulationa  on  Tax  Treatment  of  Cafeteria  Plens  —  Its 
Informetion  Releaae  84-59  —  makea  apecific  reference  to  dependent  care  ea  an 
allowable   benefit   in   e   cafeteria    plan,    we   propoae    the  following 
recoamendatione  for  theae  regulationa: 


Setting  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  child  care  expenaea  that  can  be 
claimed  aa  a  tax-free  benefit  to  minimize  overuae  by  the  higheat 
paid  workere.    The  ceiling  should  be  baaed  on  the  coat  of  full-day 
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center-bated  pre-achool  csre  aod  should  K  Indexed  to  reflect  cost 
of  living  Incresses. 

Because  of  the  difference  In  charscter  between  dependent  c«re  «nd 
trsdltlonal  medlcsl  expensss,   employee*  should  hsve  the  option  to 
carry  over  salary  set-asldes  to  the  following  yesr  «nd  at  least  one 
option  to  change  their  election  during  the  courae  of  the  year. 

Ve  recommend  eliminating  the  discrimination  teat.    A  celling  on  the 
amount    of    the    benefit    will    el  foible    the    abuaea    that  a 
discrimination  teat  waa  designed  to  eliminate  and  will  work  to  the 
benefit  of  the  vast  majority  of  employees  who  work  for  smaller 
coapanlea  which  a  discrimination  teat  would  not  do. 

DCAPs  should  be  allowed  to  exist  aa  a  stand-alone  benefit  wheze  the 
employer  desires  snd  not  automatically  be  linked  to  other  benefits. 


Finally,  the  committee  could  examine  the  ways  In  which  the  tax  aystem 
could  be  used  to  provide  Incentives  for  more  providers  to  enter  Into  and  atay 
In  the  profession.    For  example, 


Examine  the  possibility  of  providing  special   tax  advantages  for 
those  who  provide  Fsmlly  Dsy  Care  In  their  home  and  are  linked  to  a 
neighborhood  "Center"  that  provldea  training,  monitoring,  a  baae  for 
meetlnga,  and  ancillary  food  and  bualnesa  aervlces.    There  could  be 
an  added  Incentive  every  year  up  to  five  years  to  encourage  people 
to  stay  with  the  profession. 

There  could  be  a  tax  concession  to  child  care  providers  who  spend 
their  own  money  for  additional  training.    Again  the  conceselon  could 
Increase  for  those  who  atay  in  the  profession  5  yeara  or  more. 


The  Committee  has  received  testlaony  from  Joseph  Pice lone  on  the  benefits 
of  a  family  allowance.    The  Center  can  add  little  to  the  argument  except  to 
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eadoraa  It       *  potentially  »ore  equitable  approach. 

4.     Mom  thm  need  fnr*  imcrmmmmm  elract  nWKy  *7  expend log  aodlf lcatlom 
of   tea  existing  fumdlnj  mcWoImm  —  ariaclpally  Tarn  Sanaa  Servicee 
Clock  Gnats  —  a**  estmbllahlag  a  aa Clonal  sassier  fsrmmla  to  be  as?lla4 
atate-by-mtate,  «rtth  stats  aad  local  mates**. 

Tb«  need  for  dependent  care  In  tha  U.S.  today  takaa  maoy  forna.  Worker* 
nay  need  to  find  care  for  an  Infant,  pre-echcoler,  a  echool-ege  child  under 
12,  •  chronically  111  child  or  adult,  a  handicapped  child  or  adulta,  or  an 
aged  Inflm  parent  or  relative.    The  foraa  of  aaalatance  they  aeak  Include 
In-home  alttera  or  at tend ant a,  fanl ly- baaed  day  care,  full-day  group  programs, 
part-day  programa,  and  emergency  and  apeclallxad  aervlcea.    Thoae  who  need  to 
purchaae  dependent  care  Include  working  parenta  —  both  alngle  perente  and 
two-parent  working  fanlllea  —  parenta  In  dire  financial  and/or  emotional 
etralta,    thoae   in  profeeelonal   and    notrprof eeeional   training  prograae, 
atudente  In  high-school,  end  perente  In  need  of  epeclel  eervlcee  for  sick 
children,  the  chronically  111  and  ths  handicapped. 

In  order  to  supply  auch  a  dlverae  populetlon  with  auch  a  wide  range  of 
services  at  a  price  they  can  afford,  we  believe  that  direct  aubaldy,  either 
through  the  existing  HSBG  program  or  through  aoae  forn  of  vouch* ring,  la  the 
coat  equitable  and  eaaleat  to  adnlnlater  funding  nechanlem.    Thla  system  makes 
It  eeeler  to  target  benefits  to  xow-lncome  fanlllea,  takes  advantage  of  the 
svatems  that  are  already  In  place,  arid  allowa  for  atate  and  local  natchea  and 
monitoring. 

One  of  the  major  pro bleu  a  with  exlatlng  aubaldy  programs  la  that  there 
are  Income  ellglbllty  criteria  with  fixed  cut-off  polnta.    Thua  a  parent  who 

receive*  a  small  ralwe  can  suddenly  find  that  their  children  can  no  longer 

v 

attend  euoaldlzud  day  care  but  flndv  child  care  on  the  open  market 

not  only  coata  more  than  the  ralae  they  received,  but  coata  more  than  they  can 
poaalble  afford.  Ve  need  a  graduated  aubaldy  for  all  worklg  parenta  baaed  on 
the  difference  between  the  coat  of  care  and  a  calculated  "ability  to  pay" 
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baaed  on  salary  and  nuaber  of  family  aeabera*  Thcae  aubaidiniea  could  be 
available  for  group  day  care  aa  we  21  aa  for  family  day  care  home a,  infant 
prograaa  and  af ter-achool  prograaa. 

5.      Incoux*t«  business  participation  by  specifically  eiicouraelmg  companlea  to 
support  thalr  local  resource  sad  referral  networks  sad  by  mrginf  tbee  to 
develop  ■or*  extensive  paid  maternity  ami  paternity  leave  programs. 

Two  yesrs  of  extensive  work  with  employers  hss  led  the  Center  to  conclude 
that  the  most  effective  role  for  corporations  —  ons  that  they  csn  understand, 
embrace  and  sfford  —  is  to  supprt  the  resource  end  referrsl  services  In  their 
own  communities.    The  recent  decision  by  IBM  to  provide  access  to  I&K  services 
for  their  eaployees     in  sll  the   communities  where   their  workers  live, 
demonstrates  the  appeal  of  this  form  of  aaaiatancc  to  business.    There  sre  too 
many  problems  with  on-site  centers  for  this  form  of  ssslstscce  to  become  more 
than  sn  isolsted  phenomena.    There  will  never  be  enough  on-site  centers 
provided  by  employers  to  substantislly  sf feet  the  supply  of  child  csre  for  * 
workers.    Nor  is  business  likely  to  begin  supplying  subsidies  for  child  care; 
there  simply  Isn't  enough  of  s  demonstreted  cost/benefit  trede-off. 

However,   aside  from  thost.  coapsniee  thst  have  offered  DCAP's  through 
aslsry  reJuction  (mesning  thst  the  company  i«  not  putting  sny  money  into  the 
progrem),  the  greet*ct  growth  in  eitployer  interest  in  ssslsting  employees  with 
child  csre  i«  through  informstion  sod  referral  services.     Kost  conpanlea 
contract  with  a  local  information  and  referral  service  which  provides  the 
coapsr.y's  eaployees  with  Information  about  prograaa  in  their  area  which  might 
fill  their  needs,  sdvises  them  on  how  to  select  the  right  prograas,  sod  gives 
thea  s  follow-up  call  In  s  few  aonths  to  see  that  they  sre  happy  with  the 
srrsngeaent  they  have  aade.    A  recent  study  by  Catalyst  of  the  nation' a  top 
1S00  enployera  found  that  aore  coapanies  fsvor  this  form  of  aaai stance  then 
sny  other  (8(i>.    It  is  appealing  to  coapealee  becauae  they  can  help  their  own 
eaployeea  erd  the  community  at  the  aaae  tlae  services  with  corporste 

contracts  .sn  provide  the  genersl  public  with  better  service  a*  a  result),  the 
initlsl  jost  is  low,  they  can  observe  how  vsluable  It  la  to  their  eaployeea 
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over  tine  sad  become  aore  involved  la  other  form*  of  support  if  this  "works", 
sod   they  csn  do  it  la  cooperetion  with  otbsr  businesses,   the  local  K&K 
service,  and  of  tea  the  United  Vsy  —  no  government  Involvement  Is  necesssry. 
Their  investment  is  tax-deductible  s&    s  business  expense. 

Ve  recommend  tbet  this  particular  form  of  ssslstsnce  be  suggested  to 
companies  by  those  congressional  snd  executive  branch  initiative a  to  involve 
*-he  business  sector  In  child  cere.    This  doss  not  mean  that  there  Is  no  need 
for  some  government  funding  to  RiR  services.    In  fact,  those  services  that 
have  funds  to  develop  s  good  corporste  present  at  Jon  snd  can  slso  provide 
trsnlng  snd  suspervlslon  for  family  dsy  care  homes,  sre  best  equipped  to 
aerket  their  services  to  companies.    Some  funding  for  these  services  could  snd 
should  be   provided  through  government   deaonstrstion  program  funds;  but 
eventually  the  aajor  responsibility  for  maintaining  these  services  could  be 
sustained  by  business. 

The  aecond  thing  business  csn  and  should  do  is  to  provide  more  extensive 
paid  maternity  and  paternity  lesve  for  new  psrents  and  for  parents  of  sdopted 
children.    The  cost  of  Infant  care  is  very  expensive  snd  studies  show  that 
center-based  csre  aa7  present  a  one  difficulties  for  some  infants.  Most 
■others  state  that  they  would  prefer  to  spend  aore  than  six  weeks  st  home  with 
newborns,  but  econoaic  necessity  forces  aany  of  thea  to  go  back  to  work  ss 
soon  ss  possible.    This  epproech  seeas  short-sighted,  doing  a  disservice  to 
parents,  infants  snd  the  coapsnles.    A  far  aore  humane  spproach  has  been 
developed  in  Europesn  countries  like  Austrls  where  the  unemployment  insursnce 
system  is  utilized  to  provide  mothers  with  one  yesr  msternity  lesve,  s 
gusrsnteed  job  upon  return  and  the  equivslent  of  t300  per  month  in  psy. 

6.     Fund   demonstration  programs  with   school  systems*   labor  unions* 

non-go tar ument  organisations  anf  government  agencies  to  develop  new 
models  of  after-ecnool  programs  and  sick  child  programs  in  different 
parto  of  the  country  and  in  urban  and  zaxal  settings. 
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ffe  need  mors  sxpmrlsnce  and  incentive  for  schools  to  take  up  the  slack  in 
caring  for  latch-key  children  between  the  tine  nhe  school  day  tads  at  3PM  and 
th«  parents  return  from* work  around  6PM.     Since  the  major  barrier  to 
experimentation  ie  the  additional  coet  of  keeping  school  buildings  open  and  in 
start-up  costs,  the  timing  seems  right  for  a  demo  net  rat  ion  program  with 
federal  funde. 

Many  youth-serving  non-governmental  organisations  like  the  Girl's 
and  Boy's  Club,  Scouts,  etc.  are  willing  to  organise  programs  in  the  schools 
sod  some  school  systems  van.  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  some  of  their 
teschere  to  slso  work  with  after-school  programs,  but  they  need  the  incentive 
of  government  funding  (perhaps  on  a  matching  basis  or  formula)  to  overcome  the 
inertia  of  the  current  "eystem**. 

Conclusion 

These   six   suggestions  require  more  definition,   study   and  probl'ng 
analysis;    however,  many  of   thoee  who  testified  before  the  Committee 
demonstrated  a  detailed  understanding  of  the  intraclee  of  the  lesue  and  the 
ability  to  assist  the  committee  in  the  process  of  refining  these  suggestions 
into  a  form  that  can  be  implemented.    We  urge  the  Committee  to  take  advantage 
of  this  expertise  sod  offer  our  resourcee  to  you. 
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Introduction 

Today  working  parents  can  receive  child  care  assistance  in 
three  waysi  direct  t subsidy  through  Title  XX  and  Title  IV-A, 
child  care  income  tax  credits  and  employer  contribution.  Each 
of  these  assistance  programs  offers  varying  benefits  to  working 
parents  depending  on  income,  number  ct  children,  geographical 
location  and  place  of  employment.  This  paper  considers  whether 
salary  reduction  plans  as  part  of  employer-supported  Dependent 
Care  Assistance  Plans  will  offer  any  additional  child  care 
assistance  to  those  working  parents  most  in  need. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  currently  considering 
whether  to  approve  salary  reduction  plans  under  Section  125  of 
the  United  States  Tax  Code  which  authorizes  their  use  in 
conjunction  with  dependent  care  assistance  programs.  Salary 
reduction  is  an  option  for  an  employer  interested  in 
subsidizing  their  employees  child  care  costs.  This  occurs 
through  mutual  agreement  between  the  employee  and  employer  to 
lower  the  taxable  income  of  the  employee,  the  amount  of  which 
would  be  given  to  the  employee  in  the  form  of  pre-tax  dollars 
usable  for  child  care.  For  instance,  an  employee  earning 
£20,000  could  lower  his/her  salary  by  £3,000  paying  taxes  on  a 
£17,000  salary  and  using  the  valuable  £3,000  for  child  care 
expenses.  Of  clear  value  to  some  employees,  salary  reduction 
is  also  valuable  to  the  employer  since  they  can  "assist* 
employees  with  their  child  costs  without  contributing  anything 
financially.  in  fact,  the  employer  saves  money  on  reduced 
social  security  and  unemployment  insurance  payments  and 
ultimately  in  the  productivity  gains  made  by  employees  with 
more  satisfactory  and  stable  child  care  arrangements. 

Along  with  flexible  benefits,  Dependent  Care  Assistance 
Plans,  vouchers  and  flexible  spending  accounts,  salary 
reduction  is  being  presented  as  a  unique  opportunity  to  involve  , 
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employers  in  child  care  and  create  affordable  child  care  for 
working  parents.  However,  there  nay  be  some  potentially 
negative  implications  to  the  widespread  use  of  salary  reduction 
as  the  mechanism  to-  achieve  these  goals*  particularly  for  low 
wage  earning  employees.  This  paper  begins  to  explore  some  of 
the  potential  inequities  in  salary  reduction  when  offered  by 
employers  and  the  subsequent  effect  of '  those  inequities  given 
current  government  policy. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  Center  for  Public  Advocacy 
Reserach,  Inc.  that  day  care  should  be  universally  available 
and  affordable  to  all  families  desiring  it  for  their  children. 
In  the  absence  of  a  national  child  care  policy  providing  such 
child  care,  we  believe  that  government  should  subsidize  the 
child  care  services  for  those  parents  least  able  to  afford  it 
themselves.  Further,  we  believe  that  those  employers  able  to 
act  in  their  own  economic  interest  will  be  more  likely  to 
provide  child  care  benefits  to  their  most  valued  and  highly 
paid  workers,  leaving  greater  numbers  of  lower  paid*  unskilled 
working  parents  without  corporate  support   for  their  child  care 

Summary  and  Highlights  * 

Our  analysis  of  the  salary  reduction  option  under 
Dependent  Care  Assistance  Programs  reveals  that: 

o  Salary  reduction  of  $2400  will  provide  limited 
benefits  to  working  parent(s)  with  incomes  below 
$20,000  because  these  working  parents  do  better 
taking  advantage  of  the  child  care  tax  credit. 
Salary  reduction  at  the  $5,000  level  will  be  more 
beneficial  to  taxpayers  with  gross  incomes  above 
$15,000  but  many  of  those  taxpayers  will  not  spend 
1/3  of  their  income  on  child  care. 
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o  The  federal  government  will  be  providing  massive 
subsidies  to  those  working  parents  most  able  to  afford 
paying  their  own  child  care  costs*  This  will  be 
occurring  in  light  of  recent  cutbacks  in  federal  child 
care  funds  available  nnder  Title  XX  and  Title  IV- A. 

o  Salary  reduction  is  attractive  to  employers  because 
they  can  suppor t  chi Id  care  wi thou t  cost  to  the  company 
in  fact,  they  might  save  money*  It  effectively 
lifts  the  economic  burden  from  employers  for  meeting 
the  child  care  needs  of  its  employees  —  shifting  it 
back  to  government  and  individual  workers  —  despite 
the  benefits  accruing  to  business  from  a  workforce  more 
productive  because  of  stable  child  care  arrangement* 

o    Dependent         Care         Programs         due  to  their 

"non-discriminatory*  coverage  would  be  core  likely  to 
benefit  lower  paid  workers*  On  the  other  hand,  because 
of  the  availability  of  the  child  care  tax  credit, 
salary  reduction  tends  to  benefit  higher  income  workers* 

o  The  benefits  under  salary  reduction  should  be  capped  so 
funds  will  be  available  to  expand  federal  support  to 
lower  income  working  parents  through  increased 
contribution  to  Title  XX  and  IV-A  and  by  increasing  the 
value  of  the  child  care  tax  credit* 


To  begin  our  analysis  of  the  utility  of  Salary  Reduction 
plans  to  different  family  income  groups  we  assumed  several 
criteria:  - 

1  *  An  analysis  of  how  salary  reduction  and  the  child  care 
tax  credit  impact  on  a  family  of  three  with  one  wage 
earner  accurately  reflects  the  impact  on  other  family 
groupings* 


Analysi  s 
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2.  The  use  of  $2400  and  $5000  levels  of  cost  for  child 
care   can  accurately   reflect   the  different  economic 
impact  between  use  of  the  child  care   tax  credit  and 
salary  reduction. 

3.  That  family  of  three  with  one  wage  earner  Bust  have  an 
alter    tax   income  of   $10 #400  to  pay   for  household 
necessities  before   funds   become  '  available    for  child 
care.* 

The   f*rst  step  in  the  analysis  was  to  determine  at  what 
income  level  this  family  of  three  with  one  wage  earner  could 
afford  to  purchase  child  care  services.     As  detailed  in  Table 
1,   it  was  determined  that  funds  becono  available  for  child  care 
at   approximately  $12,000  of    income.     Below  this   level,  this 
family  cannot  avail  itself  of   the  benefits  of  either  salary 
reduction  or  the  child  care  tax  credit  and  must,  of  necessity, 
rely  on  publicly  subsidized  child  care.** 


*The  following  costs  for  household  necessities  are  below  the 
"lower  level"  standard  of  living  for  the  New  York  City-Northern 
New  Jersey  metropolitan  aroa  but   may  be   equivalent   to  this 
standard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Food    -  $3950.00 
Housing    «  2100.00 
Home  Furnishing  &  Upkeep    «  532.00 
Transportation    «  814.00 
Clothing    -  700.00 
Personal  Care    *  304.00 
Medical  Care    ■  1000.00 
Other    -  1000.00 
$10,400.00 

**Xn  New  York  State  this  family  would  be  charged  about  $500  for 
publicly  subsidized  child  care  —  funds  ($350  due  to  a  $150  tax 
credit)   that  would  have  to  be  paid  by  forgoing  a  portion  of  the 
necessities  of  life. 
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Interestingly,  this  family  is  unable  to  benefit  from  the 
highest  percentage  of  the  child  care  tax  credit  (30%)  because 
the  family  has  no  disposable  income  to  spend  on  child  care  if 
total  income  is  less  than  $10,000,  and  for  slightly  higher  wage 
earners,  because  of  lack  of  refundability  of  the  child  care  tax 
credit.  In  fact*  this  family  will  not  reach  maximum 
eligibility  for  the  child  care  tax  credit  ($2400)  until  income 
reaches  a  little  above  $15,000* 


TABLE  ONE 

FAMILY  INCOME  AVAILABLE  FOR  CHILD  CARE  PAYMENTS  BY  INCOME 
FOR  A  FAMILY  OF  THREE  WITH  ONE  WORKING  PARENT 


Required 

Taxes- Income 

Family 

Available 

Gross  Annual 

and  Social 

Net  Annual 

Consumption 

Funds'  cor 

Fazaily  Income 

Security* 

Family  income 

Budget 

Child  Care 

$10,000.00 

$1,249.00 

$8,751.00 

$10,400.00 

($  1,249.00) 

12,000.00 

1,692.00 

10, 308.00 

10,400.00 

(    *  92.00) 

15,000.00 

,  2,435.00 

12,565.00 

10,400.00 

2,165.00 

16,000.00 

2,692.00 

13,308.00 

10,400.00 

2,908.00 

17,000.00 

2,949.00 

14,051.00 

10,400.00 

3,651.00 

18,000.00 

3,206.00 

14,794.00 

10,400.00 

4,394.00 

19,000.00 

3,483.00 

15,517.00 

10,400.00 

5,117.00 

20,000.00 

3,760.00 

16*240.00 

10,400.00 

5,820.00 

23,500.00 

4,781.00 

18,718.50 

10.400.00 

8,318.50 

30,000.00 

7,022.00 

22,978.00 

10,400.00 

12, '578.00 

*In  calculating  income  tax  three  dependents  G  $1,000  each  are 
subtracted  from  gross  income.    1983  tax  tables  are  used. 

If  we  assume  child  care  costs  of  $2400  for  the  year  (Table 
2),  the  net  gain  from  using  the  child  care  tax  credit  is  more 
beneficial  to  families  with  gross  annual  incomes  of  $1>, 000.00 
but  is  less  deeirable  for  the  family  at  the  $20,000.00  income 
level.  At  the  $20,000.00  income  level  the  advantage  to  the 
family  of  using  the  salary  reduction  option  rather  than  the  tax 
credit  is  $32  80;  at  $23,500.00,  the  advantage  of  using  salary 
reduction  is  $140.80;  and  at  $30,000.00  the  advantage  of  salary 
reduction  is  $352.80.  At  $87,200.00  the  benefit  of  salary 
reduction    maximizes   at    $1200 .00    ($720.00    above    the  available 
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child  cere  fx  credit)  bacsuse  these  t.  xpayere  can  take  lull 
advantage  of  tha  full  $2400  pre  tar  deduction  within  tha  }0% 
maximum  tax  bracket. 

TABLE  TWO 

RELATIVE  ADVANTAGE  OT  CHILD  CARE  TAX  CREDIT  VS. 
SAUJQf  REDUCTION  BY  0»08jj_FAMILY  INCOME  FOR  ~ 

A  FA>ftJ.IjY_0F  ******  *™  ce«  WoekIwg  Parent  ' 
PAYIM  12403 -pirVZXA  Mm  crilLb  cAre 


Groaa  Annual 
Pamily  Incoaa 

$10,000.00 
12,000.00 
15, COO. 00 
16,000.00 
17,000.00 
18,000.00 
19,000.00 
20,000.00 
23,500.00 
30,000.00 


Fundi  Taxea  on 

Available    Incoaa  with 
for  Child  Care 

Child  Care    Tax  Credit 


($ 


1,249.00) 
92.00) 
2,165.00 
2,908.00 
3,651.00 
4,394.00 
5,117.00 
5,820.00 
8,318.50 
12,578.00 


N.A. 

N.A. 
1,807.15 
2,020.00 
2,277.00 
2,558.00 
2,835.00 
3,136.00 
4,205.50 
6,518.00 


Taxea 

on  Incoaa       Net  Gain 
with  Salary    Using  child 
Reductione    Tax  Cre<V.ta 


N.A. 

N.A. 
1,898.24 
2,087.20 
2,334.20 
2,589.20 
2,846.20 
3,103.20 
4,064.70 
6,156.20 


N.A. 

N,* 
627. a5 
672.00 
672.00 
648.00 
648.00 
624.00 
576.00 
504.00 


Net  Gair 
Uaing 
Salary 

Raductic 

N.A. 

N.A. 
536. 7€ 
604. 8( 
614. 8C 
616. 8f 
636. 8C 
656.8C 
716. 8( 
856. 8C 


If  we  aaauma  child  cara  coata  of  $5000.00  per  yaar,  tha 
ralativa  advantage  of  aalary  reduction  over  tha  child  cara  tax 
credit  occura  at  approxiaately  $15,500.00  of  income.  \t 
$16,000.00  of  incoaa  the  advantage  of  aalary  reduction"  ia 
$58.28,  at  $18,000.00  the  advantage  ia  $376.00:  at  $20,000  the 
advantage  ia  $701.00;  at  $23,500  the  advantage  ia  $861.00;  and 
at  $30,000.00  the  advantage  ia  $1221.00.  Thua,  tha  faaily 
earning  $30,000  haa  a  tax  advantage  via  aalary  reduction  of 
$1725.00  (va.  a  $504.00  aavinga  with  the  child  cara  Jtax  credit) 
benefiting  in  the  amount  of  $1221.00  over  current  tax  policy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  family  earning  $16,000  haa  a  tax 
advantage  via  aalary  reduction  of  $703.28  (va.  a  $672.00  child 
care  tax  credit)  benefiting  in  the  amount  of  $58.28  over  current 
tax    policy.     A    further   analyaia   of   Table   Three    indicatee  the 
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relative  advantage*  of  the  aalary  raduction  option  to  wealthier 
taxpayara  while  thoaa  taxpayara  conaidarad  low  income  working 
claaa  racaiva  ralativaly  littla  tax  advantage.  Benefita  under 
aalary  raduction  maxiaixe  at4*  #2500  ($2020.00  abova  tha 
avaiXabla  child  cara  tax  cradit)  for  faailiaa  of  thia  ^ypa 
darning  #39.800.00  whara  thay  can  taka  advantaga  of  tha  full 
#5000.00  pra  tax  deduction  within  tha  50% 'tax  bracket. 


TABLE  THREE 

RELATIVE  ADVAMTAQ1  Of  CHILD  CAKE  TAX  CREDIT  VS. 

saury  fttbuaiai  WTOo#fl  rang  nggg  tok  a 

frAHlLV  6f  WB!  W1TB  celt  W6KRHW  EAMtfr  frAYIMo 

#5000  PER  YEAR  FOf.  CHILD  CAR* 


Punda 

Taxea  on 

Taxes' 

Vet  Oain 

Available 

Incoaa  with 

on  Income 

Net  Oain 

Uaing 

Oroaa  Annual 

for 

Child  Care 

with  Salary 

Uaing  Child 

Salary 

family  Income 

Child  Care 

Tax  Cradit 

Reduction a 

Tax  Cradita 

Raduction 

110,000.00 

(#  1,249.00) 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

12,000.00 

(  92.00) 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A.  • 

N.A. 

15,000.00 

2,165.00 

1,807.15 

1,898.24 

627.85 

536.76 

16,000.00 

2,908.00 

2,020.00 

7,961.72 

672.00 

730.28 

17,000.00 

3,651.00 

2,277.00 

2,025.20 

672.00 

923.60 

18,000.00 

4,354.00 

2,558.00 

2,182.08 

648.00 

1,024.00 

19,000.00 

5,117.00 

2,835.00 

2,166.00 

648.00 

1,297.00 

20,000.00 

5,820.00 

3,136.00 

2,435.00 

624.00 

1,325.00 

23,500.00 

8,318.50 

4,205.50 

3,344.50 

576.00 

1,437.00 

30,000.00 

12,578.00 

6,518.80 

5,297.00 

504.00 

1,725.00 

Summary  and  Concluaion 

Thia  paper  demonetratee  that  aalary  reduction  ia  of  little 
benefit  to  taxpayer a  below  #16,000  becauae  theae  working 
parenta  would  receive  equal  or  better  value  by  uainq  tfce  child 
care  tax  credit.  Between  income  levela  of  #16,000  and  #20,000, 
tha  aalary  raduction  may  have  aome  marginal  utility  to  working 
parenta  with  that  utility  increaaing  aa  the  coat  of  child  care 
increaaea.  At  #2400  of  child  care  coat  par  year,  the  aalary 
reduction  option  poaea  little  benefit;  but  at  $5000  of  child 
care    coat   par  year,    tha   aalary  reduction  option   could  double  # 
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the  savings  available  to  a  family  earning  $20,000.  One  Bust 
consider,  however,  how  likely  working  parents  earning  $20,000 
are  to  be  spending  $5000  on  child  care.  Above  $20,000  of 
income,  salary  reduction  offers  substantial  and  ever  increasing 
tax  benefits  to  working  parents* 

Within  the  context  of  this  paper,  it  is  impossible  'to 
calculate  the  total  dollar  value  the  government  will  spend  to 
subsidize  child  care  should  salary  reduction  be  approved  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  Needless  to  say,  the  amount  will  be 
substantial.  Having  made  such  a  large  investment  in  child  care 
benefiting  middle  and  upper  income  families,  government  must  be 
asked  what  the  concomitant  commitment  is  to  the  working  poor 
and  blue  collar  family.  Will  Title  XX  and  Title  IV-A  chil< 
care  funds  be  increased?  Will  the  child  care  tax  credit  be 
increased  for  lower-income  working  families?  Will  the  child 
care  tax  credit  be  made  refundable?  Without  federal  government 
commitment  to  address  the  child  care  reeds  of  the  neediest 
working  parents,  salary  reduction  becomes  nothing  more  than  a 
massive  income  redistribution  plan  on  behalf  of  those  most  able 
to  afford  child  care  for  their  children. 

And  what  does  a  salary  reduction  option  do  for  busines's? 
At  a  time  when  business  is  being  pressured  by  a  changing 
workforce,  labor  shortage  and  employee  demands  for  child  care, 
salary  reduction  permits  companies  to  meet  their  needs  through 
government  subsidy.  Under  current  regulations,  business  could 
set  up  a  dependent  care  assistance  plan  to  mee\  the  child  care 
needs  of  its  working  parents  —  supported  through  corporate 
financing  much  like  other  fringe  benefits.  With  salary 
reduction,  there  will  be  no  incentive  for  business  to  establish 
DCWb  without  salary  reduction.  Hence,  no  corporate 
contribution  to  the  child  care  needs  of  its  working  parents. 

The  recent  design  of  various  subsidy  pvograms  by  business, 
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whether  through  Dependent  Care  Assistance  or  vouchers, 
generally  tends  to  take  into  account  employee  earnings.  For  a 
number  of  companies,  like  Polaroid  and  the  Ford  Foundation, 
greater  benefits  are  offered  to  the  lower  wage  earning 
employees  in  recognition  of  their  greater  needs.  Salary 
reduction  creates  incentive  patterns,  described  earlier,  which 
result  in  greater  benefit  to  the  wealthier  working  parent («). 

Salary  reduction  must  be  seen  for  what  it  is  —  income 
redi s tr ibut icn  to  the  weal thi er  and  wel fare  for  the  corporate 
sector  •  And  what  do  the  working  poor  get  out  of  salary 
reduction?  Very  little.  in  fact,  they  might  actually  suffer 
more  if  the  reduced  federal  revenues  accruing  from  salary 
reduction  plans  create  the  need  to  further  reduce  federal 
spending  and  such  cuts  are  made  to  Title  IV-A,  Title  XX  or  the 
Child  Care  Feeding  Program. 

Those  attempting  to  influence  corporate  activity  in  child 
care  must  examine  the  potential  dangers  of  lobbying  against 
salary  reduction  for  it  surely  will  be  of  some  value  to 
struggling  middle  class  earners*  The  major  inequity  is  that 
government  under  salary  reduction  subsidizes  the  wealthier  wage 
earner  and  businesses  which  should  be  contributing  to  the  child 
care  need  of  its  working  parents. 

A  way  must  be  found  to  increase  government  and  business 
contributions  to  the  child  care  needs  of  low  income  working 
parents.  Perhaps  the  discussion  should  focus  on  what  tradeoffs 
we  want  from  the  federal  government  ard  corporate  sector  for 
our  support  of  salary  reduction.  What  can  we  get?  What 
strategy  should  we  use? 

In  the  meantime,  we  suggest  that  if  salary  reduction  plans 
are    approved    by    the    Internal    Revenue    Service    they   should  be 
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capped  at  £3000  per  individual.  This  limitation  would  help 
assure  the  non-discri»inatory  nature  of  Dependent  Care 
Assistance  Plans  and  reduce  federal  outlays  —  savings  which  we 
as  child  care  advocates  can  argue  should  be  used  to  fund  child 
care  services  for  low-income  working  parents  through  Tit*a  XX 
and  2V-A  or  by  increasing  the  value  to  this  population  of  the 
child  care  tax  credit. 
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Fa epa red  Statement  of  T  Berry  Brazelton,  M.D.,  Chief,  Division  of  Child  De- 
velopment, Children's  Hospital,  Associate  Professcr  of  Pediatrics,  Harvard 
Medical  School 

It  is  absolutely  vital  that  we  as  a  nation  begin  to  loo\  for  critical  tires 
when  we  can  share  up  families  in  our  country.    Fifty-eight  percent  of  children  will 
have  ty  i  raised  for  a  sign*  firant  part  of  their  lives  in  single  parent  families  by 
the  time  they  are  18.    Single  mothers  (divorced,  widowed  or  by  choice)  constitute 
98  percent  of  these  single  parents.    Their  families  are  contributing  to  a  Large 
percent  of  che  be  lew- poverty  level  incomes  because  of  the  lack  of  opportunity  and 
low  salaries  for  women  and  also  because  most  of  these  women  must  balance  their 
families'  care  with  part-time  jobs.    A  cejority  of  these  low  income,  single  parent 
families  are  minority  families  who  already  >jive  a  feeling  of  failure  and  of  power- 
lessness  in  the  White  society.   Their  uily  resort  is  to  turn  to  welfare  systems  or 
to  other  government  subsidies  when  they  find  they  cannot  manage  on  low  incomes  and 
still  support  their  families,   they  will  inevitably  give  up  and  become  reliant  on 
handouts.    This  cannot  be  a  proper  environment  for  an  increasingly  large  percent  of 
children  in  our  country.    We  must  start  to  look  for  ways  to  improve  the  chance  of 
families  staying  together  and  for  building  up  the  parents'  self  image  at  a  time  when 
they  can  be  reinforced  for  work  and  family  productivity.    If  they  have  a  positive 
self-image,  they  are  likely  to  pass  this  on  to  their  children,  who  will  grow  up  to 
be  more  competent  and  independent  citizens  in  the  future. 

One  time  to  back  up  new,  young  families  seems  obvious  —  around  the  advent  of 
a  new  baby.    All  of  the  evidence  that  we  have  about  pregnar#cy,  lator  and  delivery  and 
the  growth  of  attachment  between  parents  and  new  infant  show  us  that  this  is  an 
optimal  time  for  reinforcing  nurturant  forces  in  adults  within  a  family.    If  we  support 
new  parents  with  a  competence  model  at  the  time  of  their  readjustment  to  a  new  infant, 
we  can  hope  to  reinforce  their  attachment  both  to  the  baby  and  to  each  ether.  **Q 
shall  strengthen  the  family  aga>nsf  future  onslaughts.    If  we  give  parents  a  feeling 
thaf  this  is  a  time  when  they  are  needed  as  nurturers,  they  jre  likely  to  feel 
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empowered  as  people  and  pass  on  this  feeling  of  empowerrrent  to  their  offspring. 
This  is  a  none-such  time  for  us  as  a  country  to  emphasize  as  symbolic  of  our  belief 
in  the  future  of  the  U.S.  family. 


baby  for  a  significant  time.   CXir  own  research  (see  reprint)  indicates  that  a  new 
mother  needs  four  months  to  learn -about  her  baby  and  about  herself  as  a  nurturer. 
We  must  provide  paid  maternity  leave  for  at  least  a  three-month  period  for  working 
wonen  at  a  national  level.    If  we  want  men  to  be  involved  in  their  future  families, 
we  must  provide  one  month  paid  leave  for  men  —  to  symbolize  our  belief  that  men  are 
critical  to  their  families.   The  U.S.  is  already  far  behind  Sweden,  Russia,  China, 
Japan,  Israel  and  most  Eurpoean  countries  in  providing  this  kind  of  maternity  and 
paternity  leave  for  new  families.    We  just  reconsider.   We  car.wt  expect  industry  or 
individual  employers  to  have  the  same  investment  m  our  future  fami lies. 

When  we  have  instituted  government  paid  leave  for  parents,  we  can  ask/ industry 
to  consider  their  own  roles  in  backing  \p  parents  of  young  families.    Such  well-tried 
programs  as  1>  fl»x  time,  2)  shared  3dbs,  3)  part-time  }dbs  for  new  parents  and 
4)  substitute  care  for  children  within  the  industrial  setting.    Industries  who  provide 
these  cushions  for  the  family  are  finding  a  predictable  increase  in  output,  increased 
allegiance  and  decreased  attrition  in  their  trained  employees.   The  stress  on  the  workc 
for  managing  their  fanulies  and  their  3dbs  are  decreased  and  their  energy  for 
investing  in  their  jobs  is  increased,  as  would  be  expected  (of .  Stridenght,  etc.) . 
We  must  alert  industry  to  these  progi-ars. 

vea.Twhile,  since  over  half  of  mothers  (married  and  single)  in  this  country  of 
hi'dren  under  six  are  in  the  workforce,  it  is  critical  that  we  examine  what  kind  of 
environments  they  are  providing  for  their  children  while  they  work.    We  knew  that 
the  number  of  supervised  day  care  centers  or  family  day  care  centers  are  woefully 
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inadequate  to  serve  the  needs  of  these  people.    The  note  deprived  the  family,  the 
less  likely  they  are  to  find  suitable  care  for  their  children.    Minorities  and  the 
very  poor  are  endangered,  in  particular.   We  know  new  that  the  future  of  small 
children  is  highly  dependent. on  the  adequacy  of  their  environments  in  infancy  and 
early  chilhcod.    Can  we  afford  to  let  poverty  reproduce  itself?   Can  we  afford  to 
have  minority  families  pass  on  a  feeling  of  fear,  of  .hopelessness  and  of  being 
beseiged  by  our  present  culture?   For  this  is  what  inadequate  care  in  infancy 
and  early  childhood  will  engender  in  these  children. 

We  have  resisted  looking  carefully  at  the  effects  of  substitute  care  in  the 
U.S.  because  of  a  basic,  largely  unconscious  bias  that   mothers  should  be  at  home 
with  their  children.   We  do  not  want  to  consider  any  alternative.    But,  to  our  chagrin 
in  this  country,  we  are  finding  that  it  is  no  longer  even  an  average  fattily  that  has 
a  mother  at  heme.   Over  half  of  the  children  under  six  are  in  substitute  care  with 
mothers  at  work.   We  must  address  this  as  a  nation.   We  need  to  look  carefully  at 
1)  the  timing  which  is  op  tuna  1  for  parents  to  return  to  work,  2)  when  it  is  least 
harmful  to  place  infants  In  substitute  care,  3)  what  kind  of  care  is  minimal  for 
their  opUmal  development,  4)  what  outcomes  we  can  expect  in  emotional,  cognitive 
and  physical  development  if  we  place  babies  in  substitute  care.    Most  outcome  studies 
so  far  have  been  done  with  a  strong  bias  for  or  against  day  care  and  are  for  small 
populations.    Hence,  they  may  not  represent  outcomes  for  all  children  who  are  at 
risk.    We  do  not  have  outcome  measures  of  social  and  personal  development  which  may 
represent  the  deficits  and  the  assets  of  early  day  care,    (cf .  Heads  tart  showed 
benefits  in  oittcone  at  14  years  when  children  demonstrated  more  motivation,  increased 
self-image,  etc.) .   We  need  better  studies  and  ones  which  represent  all  populations  — 
especially  for  poor  and  for  subcultures. 

But  provision  of        day  care  could  be  a  supplement  to  the  family  if  it  were 
done  properly.    It  could  split  families  apart  if  it  is  done  improperly.   Of  course 
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parents  will  grieve  and  feel  inadequate  at  having  to  leave  small  ciuidren  in  the 
care  of  others.    Of  oourse  they  will  abdicate  responsibility  to  others,   of  course 
it  could  loosen  ties  within  the  family.    We  must  not  allow  that  to  happan.  Day 
Care  centers  nust  focus  on  strengthening  family  ties.    If  their  goal  is  the  family 
as  well  as  the  child,  it  could  become  a  major  force  for  enhancing  family  life  for 
working  families. 

Care  ""st  be  subsidized  in  order  to  provide  the  kind  of  optimal  care  we 
need  for  babies  and  small  children.    Unless  the  ratio  is  no  greater  than  one  adult 
to  four  babies  or  small  child,  we  know  that  children  cannot  receive  adequate 
individualized  attention  and  appropriate  stimulation.    A  ratio  of  less  than  1:4 
with  a  trained  and  supervised  day  care  person  is  dangerous  to  the  future  of  our 
country.    We  can  expect  an  increase  in  disordered,  disturbed  and  psychopathic  teen- 
agers,   we  caiJiot  afford  that.    We  must  provide  adequate  care  and  stimulation  for 
small  children  whose  futures  are  at  ris*.    We  must  upgr^e  day  care  as  a  profession 
and  supervise  it  properly.    The  kind  of  serious  assaults  on  small  children  in  day  care 
have  only  occurred  where  professionals  were  not  well  trained  and  supervised,  and  where 
parents  were  not  empowered  to  participate  in  the  supervision  of  these  centers.  We 
need  parent  involvement.    We  need  proper  training,  supervision  and  remuneration  for 
all  day  care  personnel. 

The  National  Association  for  Education  of  Young  Children  1S  ready  to  institute 
a  program  for  supervising  quality  assessment  of  day  care  centers.    We  should  back 
them  to  carry  it  out  annually.    We  must  subsidize  day  care  nationally.   We  must  create 
tax  incentives  for  parents  who  must  use  day  care. 

These  programs  could  strengthen  the  family  and  the  future  of  our  children  in 
the  U.S.    We  can't  afford  to  neglect  these  opportunities. 
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Four  Early  Stages 
in  the  Development  of 
Mother-Infant  Interaction 

T.  BERRY  BRAZELTON,  M.D.  AND 
HEIDELISE  ALS,  Ph.D. 


HAVING  COME  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  NEONATES  BY  WAY  OF  PEDIATRIC 

practice  and  psychoanalytic  research  on  mother-infant  interaction 
at  the  Putnam  Children's  Center,  we  became  aware  of  the  power- 
ful  influence  of  the  individuality  of  the  new  infant  in  shaping  his 
environment.1  In  the  early  1950s,  when  most  of  our  research  was 
aimed  at  understanding  the  environmental  forces  which  produced 
pathology  in  childhood,  we  were  struck  with  the  importance  of 
seeing  this  pathology  as  the  result  of  an  interaction  between  the 
child  and  his  environment.  It  appeared  to  be  vitally  important  to 
understand  why  parents  could  function  well  with  one  kind  of  in- 
fant but  not  with  another  (Brazelton,  1976).  This  led  us  to  try  to 
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1.  Because  of  the  authors'  close  collaboration  since  1972,  the  pronoun  "we" 
has  been  used  throughout,  although  only  the  senior  author  in  fact  worked 
at  the  Putnam  Children's  Center. 
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understand  the  kinds  of  equipment  which  each  member  of  the 
mother  infant  dyad  brought  to  their  interaction.  We  do  not  mean 
to  exclude  the  father  and  siblings,  nor  the  extended  family,  for 
all  of  these  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  dyad  of  which  we  shall 
speak.  But  for  simplicity's  sake/ we  shall  speak  here  of  mothers 
and  infants.  In  this  process  of  interaction,  we  have  become  even 
more  impressed  with  the  power  of  such  a  dyadic  interaction  itself, 
and  the  importance  of  not  analyring  each  member  as  if  he  were  an 
independent  actor— independent  of  the  effects  of  the  interaction. 

We  felt  that  the  earliest  observable  behavior  of  mothers  and  in- 
fants might  be  a  clue  to  the  influence  each  member  of  the  dyad 
might  have  on  the  other.  We  found  in  our  research  at  Putnam 
Children's  Center  that  the  prenatal  interviews  with  normal  primi- 
paras,  in  a  psychoanalytic  interview  setting,  uncovered  anxiety 
which  seemed  at  first  to  be  of  almost  pathological  proportions. 
The  unconscious  material  was  so  loaded  and  so  distorted,  so  near 
the  surface,  that  before  delivery  the  interviewer  felt  inclined  to 
make  an  ominous  prediction  about  each  woman's  capacity  to  ad- 
just to  the  role  of  mothering.  Yet,  when  we  saw  each  in  action  as 
a  mother,  this  very  anxiety  and  the  distorted  unconscious  material 
seemed  to  become  a  force  for  reorganization,  for  readjustment,  to 
an  important  new  role.  We  began  to  feel  that  much  of  the  pre- 
natal  anxiety  and  distortion  of  fantasy  was  a  healthy  mechanism 
for  bringing  a  woman  out  of  the  old  homeostasis  which  she  had 
achieved  to  be  ready  for  a  new  level  of  adjustment.  The  "alarm 
reaction"  we  were  tapping  was  serving  as  a  kind  of  "shock  treat- 
ment" for  the  reorganization  required  for  her  new  role.  We  agree 
with  Bowlby's  (1969)  concept  of  attachment  and  his  emphasis  on 
the  "imprinting'1  of  the  mother  on  the  new  infant.  We  now  see 
the  shake-up  in  pregnancy  as  readying  the  circuits  for  new  attach- 
ments; as  preparation  for  the  many  choices  which  she  must  be 
i  iady  to  make  in  a  very  short,  critical  period;  as  a  method  of  free- 
ing her  circuits  for  a  kind  of  sensitivity  to  the  infant  and  to  his 
individual  requirements  which  might  not  have  been  easily  or 
otherwise  available  from  her  earlier  adjustment.  Thus,  this  very 
emotional  turmoil  of  pregnancy  and  of  the  neonatal  period  can  be 
seen  as  a  positive  force  in  the  mother's  healthy  adjustment,  en- 
abling h^r  to  provide  a  more  individualizing,  flexible  environment 
for  the  infant  (Bibring  et  al.,  1961). 
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Prospective  fathers  must  be  going  through  a  very  similar  kind 
of  turmoil  and  readjustment.  In  an  ideal  situation  we  might  be 
offering  both  of  them  a  lot  more  support  and  fuel  for  their  new 
roles  than  we  do.  So  far,  we  in  medicine  have  not  done  well  in 
substituting  for  the  extended  family  in  this  earliest  period,  but 
we  surely  are  just  on  the  brink  of^exercising  our  potential  as  sup- 
ports for  young  parents. 

As  we  began  in  the  early  1950s  to  .attempt  to  document  and 
understand  neonatal  behavior,  very  powerful  mechanisms  seemed 
to  dominate  the  neonate's  behavior  (Brazelton,  1961).  In  the  tre- 
mendous physiological  realignment  that  the  changeover  from  in- 
trauterine to  extrauterine  existence  demands,  it  has  always  amazed 
us  that  there  is  any  room  for  individualized  responses,  for  alerting 
and  stimulus-seeking,  or  for  behavior  which  indicates  a  kind  of 
processing  of  information  in  the  neonate;  and  yet,  there  is.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  his  major  job  is  that  of  achieving  homeostasis 
in  the  face  of  enormous  onslaughts  from  his  environment,  we  can 
see  evidence  of  affective  and  cognitive  responses  in  the  immediate 
period  after  delivery. 

This  very  capacity  to  reach  out  for,  to  respond  to,  and  to  or- 
ganize toward  a  response  to  social  or  environmental  cues  seems  so 
powerful  at  birth  that  one  can  see  that  even  as  a  newborn  the  in- 
fant is  "programmed1*  to  strive,  as  he  wakes  from  sleep  and  is  on 
his  way  to  a  disorganized  crying  state,  to  turn  his  head  to  one  side, 
to  set  off  a  tonic  neck  reflex,  to  adjust  to  this  with  a  hand-to-mouth 
reflex  and  sucking  on  his  fist.  All  of  these  can  be  called  primitive 
reflex  behaviors.  But  as  soon  as  the  newborn  has  completed  this 
series,  he  sighs,  looks  around,  and  listens  with  real  anticipation, 
as  if  to  say,  "This  is  what  I'm  really  here  for — to  keep  interfering 
motor  activity  under  control  so  that  I  can  look  and  listen  and 
learn  about  my  new  world." 

Our  own  model  of  infant  behavior  and  early  infant  learning 
goes  like  this:  The  infant  is  equipped  with  reflex  behavior  re- 
sponses which  are  established  in  rather  primitive  patterns  at  birth. 
He  soon  organizes  them  into  more  complex  patterns  of  behavior 
which  serve  his  goals  for  organization  at  a  time  when  he  is  still 
prone  to  a  costly  disorganization  of  neuromotor  and  phyvological 
systems,  and  then  for  attention  to  and  interaction  with  his  world 
(Als,  1979a).  Thus,  he  is  set  up  to  learn  about  himself,  for  as  he 
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achieves  each  of  these  goals,  his  feedback  systems  say  to  him, 
"You've  done  it  again!  Now  go  on."  In  this  way,  each  time  he 
achieves  a  state  of  homeostatic  control,  he  is  fueled  to  go  on  to 
the  next  stage  of  disruption  and  reconstitution— a  familiar  model 
for  energizing  a  developing  system.-We  use  Robert  White's  (1959) 
"sense  of  competence"  as  our  idea  foj  fueling  the  system  fron, 
within.  We  also  believe  that  the  infant's  quest  for  social  stimuli  is 
in  response  to  his  need  for  fueling  from  the  world  outside.  As  he 
achieves  a  homeostatic  state,  and  as  he  reaches  out  for  a  disruptive 
stimulus,  the  reward  for  each  of  these  states  of  homeostasis  and 
disruption  is  reinforced  by  social  or  external  cues.  Hence,  he  starts 
out  with  the  bchaviorally  identifiable  mechanisms  of  a  bimodal 
fueling  system— (1)  of  attaining  a  state  of  homeostasis  and  a  sense 
of  achievement  from  within;  and  (2)  the  energy  or  drive  to  reach 
out  for  and  incorporate  cues  and  reinforcing  signals  from  the  world 
around  him,  fueling  him  from  without.  He  is  set  up  with  be- 
havioral pathways  for  providing  both  of  these  for  himself— for 
adaptation  to  his  new  world,  even  in  the  neonatal  period.  Since 
very  little  fueling  from  within  or  without  may  be  r.;cessary  to 
"set"  these  patterns  and  press  him  onward,  they  are  quickly  orga- 
nized and  reproduced  over  and  over  until  they  are  efficient,  incor- 
porated, and  can  be  utilized  as  the  base  for  building  later  patterns. 
Greenacre's  (1959)  concept  of  early  pathways  for  handling  the 
stress  and  trauma  of  birth  and  delivery  as  precursors  .for  stress  pat- 
terns later  on  fits  such  a  model.  It  is  as  if  patterns  or  pathways 
which  work  were  "greased  up"  for  more  efficient  use  later  on.  Our 
own  concept  is  that  others  are  available  too,  but  these  are  just 
readied  by  successful  experience. 

With  this  model  of  available  behavioral  response  systems  which 
provide  an  increased  availability  to  the  outside  world,  one  can 
then  incorporate  Sander's  (1977)  ideas  of  early  entrainment  of  bio- 
behavioral  rhythms,  Condon  and  Sander's  (1974)  propositions  that 
the  infant's  movements  match  the  rhythms  of  the  adult's  voice, 
Meltzoff  and  Moore's  (1977)  work  on  imitation  of  tongue  protru- 
sion in  a  3-week-old,  and  Bower's  (1966)  observations  cn  early 
reach  behavior  to  an  attractive  object  in  the  first  weeks  of  life.  As 
each  of  these  responsive  behaviors  to  external  stimuli  fuels  a  feed- 
back system  within  the  baby  toward  a  realization  that  he  has  "done 
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it" — controlled  himself  in  order  to  reach  out  for  and  respond  ap- 
propriately to  an  external  stimulus  or  toward  a  whole  adult  be- 
havioral set — he  gets  energized  in  such  a  powerful  way  rhat  one 
can  easily  see  the  base  for  his  entrainment.  The  matching  of  his 
responses  to  those  in  the  external  world  must  feel  so  rewarding 
that  he  quickly  becomes  available  to  whole  sequential  trains  of  be- 
havioral displays  in  his  environment  and  begins  to  entrain  with 
them.  He  becomes  energized  to  work  toward  inner  control*  and 
toward  states  of  attention  which  maintain  his  availability  to  these 
external  sequences.  In  this  way,  "entrainment0  becomes  a  larger 
feedback  system  which  adds  a  regulating  and  encompassing  dimen- 
sion to  the  two  feedback  systems  of  internalized  control  and  exter- 
nalized stimulus-response.  Hence,  entrainment  becomes  an  enve- 
lope within  which  one  can  test  out  and  learn  about  both  of  his  fuel- 
ing systems.  Thus,  he  can  learn  most  about  himself  by  making  him- 
self available  to  entertainment  by  the  world  around  hirn.  This  ex- 
plains the  observable  drive  on  the  part  of  the  neonate  to  capture  and 
interact  with  an  adult  interactant — and  his  "need"  for  social  inter- 
action. Figure  1  shows  a  schematic  presentation  of  this  mutual 
fueling  process  (Als  and  Brazelton,  1978). 

But  the  infant  is  not  alone  in  this  process  of  learning  about  him- 
self in  the  first  few  weeks  and  months.  Because  of  the  available 
energy,  disrupted  from  old  pathways  in  pregnancy — anxiety,  if  you 
will — the  new  parents  are  just  as  raw  and  ready  for  learning  about 
themselves  as  the  neonate,  just  as  they  learn  about  each  new.  stage 
in  their  development  and  find  the  appropriate  control  sysf  °m,  and 
experience  the  excitement  of  being  fueled  by  the  baby,  the  father 
ana  iht  mother  are  forced  to  learn  aboat  themselves.  As  each  new 
stage  in  the  infant's  development  presses  them  to  adjust,  they  learn 
about  the  exciicratnt  and  pain  of  disruption  and  the  gratification 
of  homeostasis  as  they  hit  r  plateau.  In  this  way  we  see  mothers 
and  fathers  learning  about  themselves  as  developing  people  while 
they  learn  about  their  new  baby.  ThL  is  also  the  v;ay  in  which 
the  fueling  for  both  nurt  •  ance  2nd  learning  comes  about  at  each 
new  *age  in  the  baby's  development.  Otherwise,  nurturing  a  new 
infant  would  be  too  costly  and  too  painful.  In  a  reciprocal  feed- 
back system,  the  rewards  are  built  in  for  the  parents  as  well  as  the 
infant. 
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We  have  adopted  some  of  the  concepts  of  a  cybernetic  feedback 
system  as  adaptable  to  our  conceptual  base  (Tronick  and  Brazel- 
ton,  1979;  Brazclton  et  al.,  1979).  This  system  allows  for  the  feed- 
back rewards  of  achieving  homeostasis  as  well  as  the  importance 

PROCESS  OF  INTERACTIVE  NEGOTIATION 
BRINGING  ABOUT  EACH  STAGE  OF  ORGANIZATION 


INFANT  PARENT 


Figure  1 

of  forces  for  disruption  and  the  subsequent  learning  to  reorganize 
after  each  disruption.  It  represents  a  fueling  model  which  fits  with 
Erikson's  (J  968)  stages  of  development,  McGraw's  (1945)  spurts  in 
development  with  periods  of  regression  for  reorganization  and 
digestion  of  newly  at  hieved  skills,  and  Piaget's  (1936)  concepts  of 
assimilation  and  accommodation. 

The  notion  of  a  feedback  system  seems  to  fit  our  model  particu- 
larly well,  since  it  presents  an  adaptive  model  to  stress  and  change, 
with  a  built-in  self-regulatory  goal.  The  immature  organism  with 
its  vulnerability  to  being  overloaded  must  be  in  constant  homeo- 
static  regulation— the  physiological  and  the  psychological.  Han- 
dling input  becomes  a  major  goal  for  the  infant,  rather  than  a 
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demanding  or  a  destructive  one.  Such  a  system  can  handle  disrup- 
tion either  by  negative,  stressful  or  by  positive,  attractive  stimuli; 
but  the  organizing  aspect  of  both  is  seen  in  the  amount  of  growtu 
of  the  system.  Since  positive  stimuli  permit  growth  and  homeo- 
stasis with  less  cost,  one  can  predict  the  value  of  a  sensitive  en- 
vironmental feedback  for  the  immature  organism;  just  as  cne  can 
predict  with  a  more  constantly  stressful  environment  that  there 
will  be  tn  attempt  at  precocious  mastery;  and  finally,  if  the  adult 
member  or  members  are  insensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  immature 
member  of  the  dyad  or  triad,  an  expensive  fixation  or  even  break* 
down  in  the  s)stem.  If  disruption  or  fixation  does  not  occur,  then 
stress  can  provide  a  learning  paradigm  for  handling  the  stress  and 
then  recovery  (Als  et  al.,  1979a).  Either  way  there  is  disruption 
of  the  old  balance,  but  in  one  there  is  the  energizing  feedback  of 
closing  a  successful  homeostatic  circle,  with  the  infant  thereby 
being  readied  and  fueled  for  the  next  step  in  development. 

We  first  began  to  see  the  value  of  such  a  conceptual  base  when 
we  were  developing  the  Brazelton  (1973)  Neonatal  Behavioral  As- 
sessment Scale.  The  concept  underlying  the  assessment  is  that  the 
neonate  can  defend  himself  from  negative  stimuli,  can  control  in- 
terfering autonomic  and  motoric  responses  in  order  to  attend  to 
important  external  stimuli,  and  can  reach  out  for  and  utilize  stim* 
ulation  from  his  environment  necessary  for  his  species-specific 
motor,  emotional,  social,  and  cognitive  development.  Using  the 
baby's  own  control  over  his  states  of  consciousness,  the  examiner 
attempts  to  bring  the  baby  from  sleep  to  wakefulness  and  even  to 
crying  and  back  to  sleep  again  as  he  assesses  the  neonate's  capacity 
to  respond  to  and  elicit  social  responses  from  the  environment.  In 
a  20-minute  assessment,  an  examiner  can  begin  to  feel  a  neonate's 
strengths  in  shaping  those  around  him.  The  newborn  responds 
clearly  and  differently  to  appealing  and  negative  intrusive  stimuli. 
Both  kinds  of  stimulation  provide  some  form  of  organization,  but 
as  one  handles  him  and  sees  him  achieve  an  alert  state,  using  the 
examiner's  cues,  and  as  he  then  maintains  a  clearly  alert  state,  one 
begins  to  realize  how  much  a  part  of  his  organization  the  nurtur* 
ing  "other"  can  and  must  be.  We  work  to  achieve  the  infant's 
"best  performance"  on  a  series  of  responses  to  various  stimuli — to 
voice,  to  face,  to  handling  and  cuddling,  to  the  rattle,  and  to  a 
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red  bail.  As  the  infant  becomes  excited  and  responsive,  one  can 
see  his  inct eased  and  increasing  sense  of  mastery  and  involvement 
with  the  adult  examiner.  His  states  of  consciousness  become  the 
holding  or  cybernetic  envelope  for  all  his  reactions;  and  as  he  re- 
sponds individually  to  stimuli  and  as  he  moves  from  state  to  state? 
one  can  see  and  feel  him  respond  to  the  stimulus,  regain  his  bal- 
ance, then  move  on  to  respond  to  the  next  stimulus.  The  process 
of  responding— cf  realizing  that  he  has  responded  by  readjusting 
his  state  to  incorporate  that  response,  of  realizing  he  has  achieved 
a  new  but  stable  state— becomes  the  initial  envelope  for  interac- 
tion with  his  world  and  for  realizing  his  own  control  over  his 
homeostatic  systems  As  one  plays  with  a  newborn,  one  realizes 
that  the  newborn  is  indeed  displaying  a  marvelous  capacity  to 
regulate  his  internal  physiological  responses  by  the  mechanisms  of 
internal  homeostatic  control  or  "state"  control.  The  newborn's 
"awareness"  of  this  capacity  becomes  a  first  basis  for  internalizing 
his  capacity  to  control  himself  and  his  environment  as  well  as  a 
base  for  the  next  steps. -We  believe  that  these  observations  might 
lend  perspective  to  Hartmann's  (1939)  idea  of  precursors  of  ego 
development. 

In  following  the  system  of  organization  through  the  infant's 
first  4  months  of  life,  we  were  able  to  discern  three  more  succes- 
sive stages  of  disruption,  progress,  and  the  reachievement  of 
homeostasis.  Throughout  the  infant  learns  about  himself,  and  the 
mother's  self-awareness  increases  as  she  participates  in. helping  him 
achieve  the  goals  of  each  of  these  stages.  These  then  become  a  rich 
base  for  the  infant's  affective  and  cognitive'  development  as  well  as 
his  awareness  of  himself— developmental  accomplishments  which 
might  be  equated  with  early  ego  development. 

In  order  to  delineate  these  stages,  we  would  like  to  describe 
how  we  have  been  studying  them  in  normal  and  abnormal  mother- 
infant  and  father-infant  pairs.  We  first  became  aware  of  the  in- 
fant's capacity  to  respond  clearly  and  differentially  to  an  object 
and  a  person,  as  early  as  3  weeks  of  age,  in  the  course  of  our  work 
at  the  Harvard  Center  for  Cognitive  Studies.* 

2.  This  work  was  carried  out  by  the  senior  author  in  direct  collaboration 
with  Barbara  Koslowski  and  Mary  Main,  in  the  larger  context  of  studies  con- 
ducted in  association  with  Jerome  Bruner,  Edward  Tronick,  Colwyn 
Trevarthen,  and  T.  G.  Bower. 
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By  3  weeks  of  age,  the  infant  stared  fixedly  at  the  object  with 
wide  eyes,  fixating  on  it  for  as  much  as  2  .ninutes  without  disrup- 
tion of  gaze  or  of  attention.  In  this  period,  his  face  was  fixed,  the 
muscles  of  his  face  tense  in  a  serious  set.  eyes  staring,  mouth  and 
lips  protruding  toward  the  object.  This  static,  fixed  look  of  atten- 
tion was  interspersed  with  Uttlc  jerks  of  facial  muscles.  Tongue 
jerked  out  toward  the  object  and  then  withdrew  rapidly.  Occa- 
sional short  bursts  of  vocalizing  toward  the  object  occurred.  Dur- 
ing these  long  periods  of  tention,  the  eyes  blinked  occasionally 
in  single,  isolated  blinks.  The  body  was  set  in  a  tense,  immobilized 
sitting  position,  with  the  object  at  the  infant's  midline.  If  the  ob- 
ject was  moved  to  one  side  or  the  other,  the  infant  tended  to  shift 
his  body  appropriately  so  that  it  was  kept  at  his  midline.  His 
shoulders  hunched  as  if  he  were  about  to  'pounce."  This  complex 
behavior  was  observed  long  before  a  reach  could  be  achieved,  the 
infant  utilizing  an  antigravity  postuiing  of  the  onoulders  (Burner 
et  ah,  1972).  Extremities  were  fixed,  flexed  at  elbow  and  knee,  fin- 
gers and  toes  aimed  toward  the  object.  Hands  were  semiflexed  or 
tightly  flexed,  but  fingers  and  toes  repeatedly  jerked  out  to  point 
at  the  object.  Jerky  swipes  of  an  arm  or  leg  in  the  direction  of  the 
object  occurred  from  time  to  time  as  the  period  of  intense  atten- 
tion was  maintained.  In  this  period,  the  infant's  attention  seemed 
"hooked"  on  the  object,  and  all  his  motor  behavior  alternated  be- 
tween the  long,  fixed  periods  of  tense  absorption  and  short  bursts 
of  jerky,  excited  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  object.  He 
seemed  to  hold  down  any  interfering  behavior  which  might  break 
info  this  prolonged  staf*  of  attention. 

As  the  object  was  gradually  brought  into  "reach  space"  (a  con- 
ceptual area  10  to  12  inches  in  front  of  the  infant),  his  entire  state 
of  attention  and  behavior  changed.  His  eyes  softened  and  lidded 
briefly,  but  continued  to  scan  the  object  with  the  same  prolonged 
attention.  His  mouth  opened  as  if  in  anticipation  of  mouthing  it. 
The  tongue  came  out  toward  the  object  and  occasionally  remained 
out  for  a  period  before  it  was  withdrawn.  His  neck  arched  for- 
ward as  his  head  strained  toward  the  object.  Shoulders  hunched, 
and  mouth  protruded.  Swipes  of  arms  and  extension  of  legs  at  the 
knee  increased  in  number.  Hands  alternately  fisted  and  opened  in 
jerky  movements  toward  the  object,  as  early  as  6  weeks  of  age. 

The  contrast  of  the  infant's  behavior  and  attention  span  when 
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he  was  interacting  with  his  mother,  rather  than  an  inanimate  ob- 
ject, was  striking  as  early  as  4  weeks  of  age.  We  felt  we  could  see* 
brief  episodes  of  these  two  contrasting  modes  of  behavior  as  early 
as  2  to  3  weeks,  biK  by  6  weeks  we  could  predict  correctly  from 
watching  parts  of  his  body  and  observing  his  span  and  degree  of 
attention  whether  he  was  responding  to  an  object  or  to  his  mother. 

Of  course,  the  expectancy  engendered  in  an  interaction  .with  a 
static  object  as  opposed  to  a  responsive  person  must  be  very  dif- 
ferent (B.  L.  White  et  al.,  1964;  Piaget,  1937).  But  what  surprised 
us  was  how  early  this  expectancy  seemed  to  be  reflected  in  the  in- 
fant's behavior  and  use  of  attention.  When  the  infant  was  inter- 
acting with  his  mother,  there  seemed  to  be  a  constant  cycle  of 
attention  (A)  followed  by  withdrawal  of  attention  (W)— the  cycle 
being  used  by  each  partner  as  he  and  she  approached,  then  with- 
drew and  waited  for  a  response  from  the  otht?r  participant.  For  the 
mothers  and  infants  observed,  this  model  of  A-W  of  attention 
seemed  to  exist  on  several  levels  during  an  interaction  sequence. 
If  she  responded  in  one  way,  their  interactional  energy  built  up; 
if  another,  the  infant  might  turn  away.  The  same  was  true  of  her 
response  to  his  behavior  In  order  to  predict  and  understand  which 
behavioral  cluster  will  produce  an  ongoing  sequence  of  attention, 
one  must  understand  the  affrctive  attention  available  in  each 
member  of  the  dyad.  In  other  words,  the  strength  of  the  dyadic 
interaction  dominates  the  meaning  of  each  member's  behavior. 
The  beha  ior  of  any  one  member  becomes  a  part  of  a  cluster  of 
behaviors  which  are  interacting  with  a  cluster  of  behaviors  from 
the  other  member  of  the  dyad.  No  single  behavior  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  cluster  for  analysis  without  losing  its  meaning  in 
the  sequence.  The  effect  of  clustering  and  sequencing  takes  over 
if  one  assesses  the  value  of  particular  behaviors,  and  in  the  same 
way  the  dyadic  nature  of  interaction  supersedes  the  importance  of 
an  individual  member's  clusters  and  sequences.  The  power  of  the 
interaction  in  shaping  behavior  can  be  seen  at  many  levels.  Using 
looking  and  not  looking  at  the  mother  as  measures  of  attention- 
nonattention,  in  a  minute's  interaction  we  observed  an  average  of 
4.4  cycles  of  such  attention  and  apparent  nonattention.  Not  only 
were  the  spans  of  attention  and  of  looking  away  of  shorter  dura- 
tion than  they  had  been  with  objects,  but  they  clearly  were 
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smoother  as  the  attention  built  up,  reached  its  peak,  and  then 
'diminished  gradually  with  the  mother.  Both  the  buildup  and  the 
decrease  in  attention  were  gradual.  All  of  the  infant's  movements 
were  smooth,  cyclical,  and  one  could  indeed  tell  from  looking  at 
a  toe  or  a  finger  whether  the  infant  was  in  an  interaction  with  an 
object  or  a  parent — and  by  ^  weeks  of  age,  even  which  parent  it 


When  we  analyzed  the  interaction  by  our  techniques  (Brazelton 
ct  al.,  1973),  using  18  mother  and  19  infant  variables  (table  1),  we 
began  to  see  that  there  were  clusters  of  behaviors  on  each  side  in 
a  predictable  rhythm.  With  newer  analysis  systems  developed  over 
the  last  5  years  (Brazelton  et  al.f  1975;  Tronick.et  al.,  1977,  1979; 
Als  et  al.,  1979b),  we  were  able  to  document  when  the  mother 
could  be  sensitive  to  the  infant's  homeostatic  needs  for  interaction 
and  recovery  and  when  he  became  locked  in  a  rhythmic  interac- 
tion with  her,  as  interaction  I  (fig.  2)  shows.  When  she  overloaded 
him  or  was  not  sensitive  to  him,  he  essential!)  turned  her  off  or, 
as  interaction  II  (fig.  2)  shows,  withdrew  from  the  interaction  with 
her  (Als  et  al.,  1979b). 

We  have  been  analyzing  interactions  between  mothers  and  in- 
fants and  fathers  and  infants  in  order  to  understand  the  limits  of 
this  reciprocal  feedback  system,  and  in  order  to  test  it  as  a  diag- 
nostic instrument  for  intervention*  For  when  a  mother  watches 
her  videotaped  interaction  with  us,  we  find  she  c**n  tell  us  when 
she  and  the  baby  are  making  it  and  when  they  are  not.  By  the  same 
token,  she  can  begin  to  model  herself  toward  the  successful  re- 
ciprocal periods.  But,  most  striking,  we  have  begun  to  discern  the 
stages  of  development  through  which  successful  pairs  proceed  in 
order  to  achieve  a  firm  reciprocal  base  for  emotional  developmtvit 
in  the  infant  and  the  attachment  process  in  the  mother. 

The  provision  of  organization  which  takes  place  in  continuous 
adaptation  to  and  feedback  from  the  environment  potentiates  the 
newborn's  increasing  differentiation.  This  differentiation  comes 
from  an  internalized  recognition  of  his  capacity  to  reach  out  for 
and  to  shut  off  social  stimuli.  This  same  capacity,  in  turn,  results 
in  growing  complexity  of  the  interactional  channels  and  structures 
and  provides  increasing  opportunities  for  the  individual  system  to 
become  more  differentiated.  Given  such  a  flexible  system,  the  in- 
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fant's  individuality  is  continuously  fitted  to  and  shaped  by  that  of 
the  adult.  Our  model  is  that  of  a  feedback  system  of  increasing  ex- 
pansion and  potentiation  of  the  developing  organism,  a  system  em- 
bedded in  and  catalyzed  by  the  interaction  with  his  conspecifics 
(Als,  1979a;  Alsand  Brazelton,  1978;  Als  et  al.,  1979c,  1979d). 

Table  1 

Infant  and  Mother  Coded  Behavioral  Variables 


Mother 

I     (!)  Vocalizing 

II     (2)  Smiling 

(2A)  Laughing 

HI     (3)  Intent  looking 

(4)  Dull  looking 

(5)  Looking  away 

# 

IV    (6)  Reach 

(7)  Touch 

(8)  Holding 

(9)  Adjusting 

V   (10)  Moving  into  line  of  vision 

(11)  Bobbing  and  nodding 

(12)  Leaning  forward 

(13)  Leaning  back 

VI   (!4)  Facial  gestures 

(15)  Hand  gestures 

(16)  Kiss 

(17)  Wiping  face 

(18)  Miscellaneous 


Infant 

I     (1)  Vocalizing 

II     (2)  Smiling 

(2A)  Laughing 

III  (3)  Intent  looking 

(4)  Dull  looking 

(5)  Looking  away 

(6)  Eyes  closed 

IV  (7)  Reach 
(8)  Touch 


V     (9)  Fussy,  squirming 

(10)  Body  cycling 

(11)  Jerky,  excited  movements 

(12)  Leaning  forward 

(13)  Leaning  back 

VI   (14)  Crying 

(15)  Yawn 

(16)  Spit  up 

(1 7)  Bowel  movement 

(18)  Tonguing 

(19)  Miscellaneous 


The  first  item  on  a  newborn's  agenda  is  control  over  the  physio- 
logical system,  particularly  breathing,  heart  rate,  and  temperature 
control.  For  preterm  and  at-risk  newborns,  this  control  is  more 
difficult  to  achieve  than  it  is  for  healthy  full-term  newborns.  While 
control  over  these  basic  physiological  demands  is  being  achieved, 
the  newborn  begins  to  establish  organization  and  differentiation 
of  the  motor  system,  affecting  the  range,  smoothness,  and  complex- 
ity of  movement.  The  next  major  agendum  is  the  attainment  of  a 
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stable  organization  of  his  states  of  consciousness.  With  this  dif- 
ferentiation, the  infant  will  have  available  all  six  states,  from  deep 
sleep  to  intense  crying,  and  transitions  between  states  will  be  car- 
ried out  more  smoothly.  Achieving  control  ovet  transitions  be- 
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Figure  2.  Well-Modulated  Synchronous  and  Poorly  Modulated  Dissynchro- 
nous  Interaction 


tween  states  demands  an  integration  of  the  control  over  the  physio- 
logical and  motoric  systems  and  the  states  of  consciousness.  The 
adult  caretaker  can  play  the  role  of  organizer  (Sander,  1 977)  and 
can  begin  to  expand  certain  states,  e.g.,  the  quiet,  alert  state,  as 
well  as  the  duration  and  quality  of  sleep  states.  In  addition,  the 
caregiver  can  help  regulate  the  transitions  between  states  for  the 
infant. 

As  the  state  organization  becomes  differentiated  and  begins  to 
be  regulated,  usually  in  the  course  of  the  first  month,  the  next 
newly  emerging  expansion  is  that  of  the  increasing  differentiation 
of  the  alert  state.  The  infant's  social  capacities  begin  to  unfold. 
His  ability  to  communicate  becomes  increasingly  sophisticated. 
The  repertoire  of  his  facial  expressions  and  their  use,  the  range 
and  use  of  vocalizations,  cries,  gestures,  and  postures  in  interac- 
tion with  a  social  partner  all  begin  to  expand.  On  the  basis  of 
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well-modulated  state  organization  he  can  negotiate  his  new  range 
and  regulation  of  social  interaction  skills.  Figure  3  is  a  schematic 
presentation  of  the  parent-infant  mutual  feedback  system  (Als  et 
al.,  1979d). 

Figure  4  shows  the  more  detailed,  second-by-second  analysis  of 
the  interactions  of  an  infant  boy  and  his  mother  at  25,  46,  68, 
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and  92  days  (Ais,  1979b;  AIs  ct  al.,  1979c).  The  infant's  behavior 
is  represented  on  the  lower  part  of  each  subgraph,  the  mother's 
behavior  on  the  top  part  of  each  subgraph.  The  partners1  displays 
are  graphed  in  mirror  images  of  one  another,  presenting  six  states 
of  interaction  for  each  participant.  The  states  are  scaled  to  range 
from  displays  strongly  directed  away  from  the  interaction,  such  as 
protest,  avoid,  and  avert,  through  displays  mildly  directed  toward 
the  interaction,  such  as  monitor  and  set,  to  displays  strongly  di- 
rected toward  the  interaction,  such  as  play  and  talk.  The  closer  the 
partners'  respective  positions  to  one  another  are  on  the  graph,  the 
more  in  heightened  synchrony  they  are  with  one  another;  the  far- 
ther  away  trom  one  another  on  the  graph  their  respective  posi- 
tions are,  the  more  interactively  distant  they  are  from  one  another. 
More  details  of  the  analysis  system  and  the  scoring  manual  have 
been  described  by  AIs  et  al.  (1979b). 

At  25  days,  the  infant  moves  mainly  from  cautious  monitoring 
back  to  averting,  then  attempts  to  monitor  again. 

By  46  days  (about  6  weeks),  the  infant  can  repeatedly  maintain 
a  quiet,  brightly  alert,  oriented  state,  labeled  ,,set,,,  toward  the 
mother  in  this  situation,  and  the  newly  emerging  coo  and  play 
phase  is  Hecjinning  to  be  apparent  in  the  initial  sally.  The  mother's 
range  has  also  widened  by  6  weeks.  She  moves  from  intermittent 
averting,  via  monitoring,  to  eliciting  and  playing.  The  urgency 
of  continuous  prompting  and  organization  exhibited  in  the  tight 
cycling  between  eliciting  and  playing  of  the  earlier  interaction  is 
no  longer  as  intense.  The  infant  has  become  more  flexible,  and 
the  mother  can  leave  some  of  the  self-modulation  up  to  him. 

By  68  days  (about  2  months),  the  infant's  organization  has  be- 
come increasingly  differentiated,  moving  initially  between  protest 
and  play,  and  then,  from  35  seconds  on,  between  the  phases  moni- 
tor, set,  play,  and  talk,  until  the  very  end,  when  he  averts" again. 
The  repeated  cycling  through  play  and  talk  indicates  the  full 
emergence  of  the  new  differentiation  of  his  alert  state.  He  is  now 
capable  of  engaging  in  interaction  with  a  rich  repertoire,  integrat- 
ing smiling  and  cooing,  and  he  repeatedly  achieves  an  amplitude 
of  affective  organization  not  previously  attained.  The  mother 
simultaneously  expands  his  peaks,  and  they  achieve  a  high  level  of 
affective  interlocking.  She  spends  more  time  in  set  than  before, 
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indicating  her  expectant  readiness  for  play  and  increasing  abiiity 
to  let  him  take  the  lead. 

By  3  months  (about  92  days),  this  new  achievement  of  differenti- 
ation has  become  more  solidified,  as  is  indicated  in  the  prolonged 
play  episodes  of  the  infant  and  the  new  baseline  at  set.  The 
mother's  new  base  is  also  at  set  with  prolonged  cycles  through  play 
and  talk,  indicating  her  confidence  in  the  infant's  self-regulation. 

Figure  4  shows  that  the  infant's  homeostatic  curve  has  literally 
moved  up  by  two  phases,  from  averting  and  monitoring  at  25  days, 
with  its  peaks  at  set  by  46  days,  to  its  base  at  set  and  its  peaks  at 
play  and  talk  by  3  months.  The  wave  lengths  of  the  homeostatic 
curve  have  also  considerably  increased,  pointing  to  the  smooth 
reintegration  of  the  recent  differentiation  of  both  partners,  now 
ready  for  new  expansion  of  an  increasingly  solidifying  base.  This 
system  thus  gives  us  a  way  of  documenting  and  quantifying  the 
progress  ot  early  infant  development  within  the  matrix  of  social 
interaction,  for  the  normal  infant. 

The  model  for  the  successful  mutual  negotiation  of  reciprocity 
and  emergence  of  autonomy  has  previously  been  described  by  us 
(Als  and  Brazelton,  1978;  Als  et  al.,  1979d).  First,  the  parent  pro- 
vides a  specific  and  direct  approach  to  the  infant.  Early  on  this  may 
necessitate  tactile  and  auditory  and  visual  inputs  of  a  very  specific 
kind.  Once  the  infant  is  oriented  to  the  parent,  the  parent  expands 
the  affective  and  attentional  ambience  to  maintain  the  infant's 
state.  The  infant  begins  to  reciprocate  with  his  ways  of  interaction. 
The  parent  maintains  this  interaction  and  gradually  builds  toward 
expanding  it  to  include  the  next  achievement,  such  as,  early  on, 
*  the  mere  maintenance  of .  lertness,  then  the  achievement  of  reach- 
ing out  to  sound.  Once  the  new  achievement  has  occurred — for 
instance,  the  infant  has  smiled  or  cooed — the  parent  acknowledges 
the  achievement  profusely,  making  time  for  it  to  become  realized 
by  the  infant  as  an  achievement  and  to  become  integrated  into  the 
current  structure  of  competence.  The  expansion  of  current  limits 
thus  requires  the  sensitive  gauging  of  the  affective  base  neces- 
sary and  the  appropriate  timing  of  the  next  step.  It  is  a  process  of 
balancing  the  lending  of  support  with  reaching  for  the  next  level. 
It  requires  the  parents'  willingness  to  risk  stressing  the  system  when 
in  balance  and  dealing  with  the  resultant  disorganization.  When 
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the  limits  are  exceeded  and  disorganization  results,  the  parent  has 
to  maintain  perspective  cn  the  process  and  go  back  to  that  layer 
which  currently  ensures  secure  reorganization.  Once  back  on  base, 
the  expansion  process  can  begin  again.  The  layers  of  interaction 
are  thus  passed  through  over  and  over  again.  ' i 

We  think  there  are  four  clear  stages  of  development  implied 
in  this  interactive  model  (Als  and  Brazelton,  1978;  Als  et  al., 
1979d):  •  •  . 

1.  The  infant  achieves  homeostatic  control  over  input  and  out- 


-I 


put  systems;  i.e.,  he  can  both  shut  out  and  reach  out  for  single  ^ 
stimuli,  but  then  achieve  control  over  his  physiological  systems  and  * 


2.  Within  this  controlled  system,  he  can  begin  to  attend  to  and  .  fm 
use  the  social  cues  to  prolong  his  states  of  attention  and  to  accept  ? '  J| 
and  incorporate  more  complex  trains  of  messages.       /£■  -  3C  a<L^  tf  Ji 

3.  Within  such  an  entrained  or  mutual  reciprocal  feedback    #  |f| 
system,  he  and  the  parent  begin  to  press  the  limits  of  (a)  his  ca- 
pacity  to  take  in  and  respond  to  information,  and  (b)  to  withdraw 
to  recover  in  a  homeostatic  system.  The  sensitive  adult  presses  him 
to  the  limits  of  both  of  these  and  allows  him  time  and  opportunity 
for  the  realization  of  his  having  incorporated  them  as  part  of  his  l 
own  repertoire.  The  mother-infant  "games"  described  by"  Stern  /rjj 
(1974)  are  elegant  examples  of  the  real  value  *>f  this  phase  as*a  '^M 
system  for  affective  and  cognitive  experience  at  3  and  4  months  m 


4.  (This  phase  is  perhaps  the  real  >est  of  atudiment.)  ^ithih 
the  dyad  or  triad,  the  baby  is  allowed  to  demonstrate  ancTincor- 
porate  a  sense  of  his  own  autonomy.  At  the  point  where  the 
mother  or  nurturing  parent  can  indeed  permit  the  baby  ib  be  the  J; 
leader  or  signalgiver,  when  the  adult  cari  recognize  and  encourage  Jf|; 
the  baby's  independent  search  for  and  response  to  environmental 
or  social  cues  and  games— to  initiate  them,  to  reach  for  and  pilay  '  ?M 
with  objects,  etc. — the  sinall  infant's  own  feeling  of  competence  Jp: 
and  of  voluntary  control  over  his  environment  is  strengthened.       ,  ^ 
This  goal  of  competence  harks  back  to  the  first  itage  and  completes 
at  a  more  complex  level  of  awareness' the  full  Circle  of  feed&fck  to  J'^f 
self-competence  in  dealing  with  inner  and  outer  feedback' systems.     .  ,  <f 
We  see  this  at  4  to  5  months  in  normal  infants  during  a  feeding-r  || 
when  they  stop  to  look  around  and  process  the  environment.  *  , 
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When  a  mother  can  allow  for  this  and  even  foster  it,  she  and  the 
infant  become  aware  of  his  burgeoning  autonomy.  In  psycho- 
analytic terms,  his  ego  development  is  well  on  its  way! 

In  summary,  this  model  of  development  is  a  powerful  one  for 
understanding  the  reciprocal  bonds  that  arc  set  upL  betv  it parent 
and  infant.  Thefeedback  model  allows  for  flexibility,  disruption, 
and  reorganization.  Within  its  envelope  of  reciprocal  interaction, 
one  can  conceive  or  a  rich  matrix  of  different  modalities  for  com- 
munication, individualized  for  each  pair  and  critically  dependent 
on  the  contribution  of  each  member  of  th?  dyad  or  triad.  There  is 
no  reason  that  each  system  cannot  be  shaped  in  different  ways  by 
the  preferred  modalities  for  interaction  of  each  of  its  participants, 
but  each  must  be  sensitive  and  ready  to  adjust  to.  .the  other  mt.n- 
bcr  in  the  envelope.  And  at  each  stage  of  development,  the  en- 
velope will  be  different — richer,  we  would  hope.  ; . ,    ,  fi 

We  regard  these  observations  as  evidence  for  the  first  stages  of 
emotional  and  cognitive  awareness  in  the  infant  and  in  the  nurtur- 
ing "other."  A  baby  is  learning  about  himself,  developing  an  ego 
base.  The  mother  and  the  father  who  are  attached  to.  and, inti- 
mately involved  with  this  infant  are  both  consciously  .and  uncon- 
sciously aware  of  parallel  stages  of  their  own  development  as 
nurturers.  We,  as  professionals  interested  in  fostering,  this  early 
development,  must  begin  to  look  for  and  to  see  these,  ingredients 
in  the  first  few  months  and  recognize  the  power  of , real  reciprocity 
as  we  set  up  an  intervention.  For  we  feel  that  we  have  been  stuck 
for  too  long  in  a  nonrcciprocal  " therapeutic'',  model  of  judgments, 
of  criticism,  of  looking  for  pathology  and  ignoring  strengths  in  a 
mother-father-infant  triad.  If  we  can  visualize  the  interaction. as 
flexible  and  our  role  as  supportive  to  the  envelope,  perhaps  we  can 
begin  to  utilize  the  available  energy  and  the  strengths  at ra  time 
when  we  can  help  the  dyad  or  triad  right  the  interaction!  Within 
this  model  of  looking  for  and  having  expectation, for  irecovjcry,  we 
feel  we  can  more  often  create  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy,,or  Rosen- 
thal (1966)  effec^  with  mother-infant  and  f?ther-infant,  paiis,  and 
we  will  support  them  toward  a  rewarding  and  internalized  system 
of  success.  >  .  .    .  - 
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'l.    Do  you  believe  that  the  majority  of  research  conclusions  currently  available 
can  safely  be  generalized  to  the  day  care  situations  most  Infants  typically 
experience? 

Host  day  care  research  has  been  conducted  in  settings  that  are  not 
representative  of  those  in  which  children  typically  receive  care.  The 
majority  of  studies  have  evaluated  high-quality  university-based  day  care 
centers.    V«t  only  IS  per  cent  of  day  car*  occurs  in  centers  and  most  of 
these  centers  are  communl ty-based.    We  do  not  know  very  much  about' ch  II  drerr 
cared  for  in  someone  else's  home  or  in  their  own  home  by  someone  other  than 
their  mother.    Does  this  mean  that  the  majority  of  research  conclusions 
currently avai I  able  cannot  be  generalized  to  typical  day  care  situations?  I 
believe  that  some  generalizations  are  possible.    Tor  one  thing,  recent  research 
is  beginning  to  evaluate  effects  of  average-quality,  community-based  programs, 
including  family  day  care.    Of  equal  or  greater  importance,  the  research  focus 
has  shifted  from  "day-care  versus  ha-e- rearing"  comparisons  to  an  examination 
of  how  specific  cnnditlons  of  day  care  quality  affect  children.    Studies  are 
finding  that  conditions  of  high-quality  care  Include  small  group  size  and 
fewer  children  per  caregiver,  as  we i I  as  caregivers  who  are  caring  and  responsive 
to  children,  who  provide  intellectual  and  verbal  stimulation,  and  who  have 
training  in  child  development.    Furthermore,  research  shows  that  variations  In 
the  quality  of  care  wi thin  a  particular  type  of  setting  are  more  Important 
than  the  type  of  setting  itself.     In  other  words,  high-quality  care — whether  in 
centers  or  day  care  homes--  Is  associated  with  favorable  child  outcomes  while 
lower-qua! i ty  care--whei   «er  it  is  found--produces  less  favorable  outcomes . 

We  Know  that  day-care  homes  are  the  most  frequent  settirg  for  nonmaternal 
care.    The  National  Day  Care  Home  Study  (Fosburg,    381*)  found  that  licensed 
day-care  homes  generally  were  superior  In  quality  to  unlicensed  homes,    fhe  best 
homes    were    those      sponsored  or  supervised  by  a  community  agency,  and  belonging 
to  a  network  of  day-care  homes.    The  important  point  is  that  we  are  now  beginning 
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to  evaluate  the  day  care  situations  children  typical ly  experience  In  the 
light  of  what  we  are  discovering  about  the  conditions  which  constitute 
qua  I i  ty  care . 

Much  of  the  testimony  on  the  effects  of  day  care  has  focused  on  Intellectual 
and  emotional  consequences.    Yet,  there  is  research  that  shows  that  children 
in  day  carf differ  from  home  reared  children  in  terms  of  social  development. 
Please  comment  on  the  effects  of  day  care  on  social  development  (I.e., 
orientation  towards  adults  and  children,  aggression,  social  skills). 

Studies  generally  have  found  that  children  in  day  care  are  more  likely 
to  interact  with  peers  and  adults  in  both  positive  and  negative  ways  than 
are  home- reared  children.    On  the  positive  side,  day  care  children  are  more 
self-confident,  outgoing,  Independent,  helpful  and  cooperative.    On  the  negative 
side,  they  may  also  be  more  aggressive,  and  less  compliant.    Some  researchers 
interpret  both  the  increased  positive  and  negatlye  social  Interactions  of  day 
c*re  children  as  evidence  of  social  competence  or  maturity,  since  both  kinds 
of  behaviors  normally  increase  throughout  the  preschool  years.    But  perhaps 
the  most  Important  question  Is  whether  these  differences  In  social  Interaction 
ar.»  permanent  or  just  a  temporary  acceleration  of  social  maturity  (see  Clarke- 
Stewart  t  Fein,  1983),    The  research  to  date  suggests  that  whi  1e  differences 
in  social  interactions  may  still  be  in  evidence  in  the  early  elementary  school 
years,  they  decrease  over  time, 

Do  differences  in  the  social  behaviors  of  day  care  and  home-reared 
children  carry  over  into  adolescence?    This  question  cannot  as  yet  be  answered 
because  there  is  so  little  research  on  the  long-term  effects  of  day  care.  (See 
response  to  Question  4  for  more  details.)  One  study  of  adolescents  and  another 
of  preadolescents  found  no  differences  In  the  social  behaviors  of  those  children 
who  had  experienced  day  care  and  those  who  had  not.    One  study  of  adolescents 
did  find  that  boys  who  had  experienced  day  care  were  more  sociable,  but  also 
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more  nonconforming, than  boys  who  had  been  home- reared.    The  social  behavior 
of  girls  was  esentially  unaffected  by  day  care.    The  answer  to  the  question 
of  whether  day  care  effects  on  social  development  are  permanent  or  merely 
temporary  must  await  further  long-term  research. 

What  are  some  of  the  factors  (variables)  that  have  not  been  considered  In 
research  paradigms  but  in  a  practical  way  have  implications  for  policy  makers? 
In  other  words,  what  don't  we  know  about  the  effects  of  day  care? 

One  important  factor  which  generally  has  been  disregarded  in  day  care 
research  is  that  day  care  children  are  much  more  likely  than  home-reared 
children  to  come  from  single-parent,  working  mother  families.    Ve  need  to 
do  more  research  to  determine  to  what  extent  any  differences  between  day  care 
and  home  care  groups  can  be  attributed  to  these  family  characteristics  rather 
than  the  child  rare  arrangement  itself,    (n  other  words,  we  need  to  a/djust 
our  research  paradigms  to  reflect  what  we  know  about  how  the  social  world  Is 
organized  (Cross  6  Cochran,  1983).    Some  of  the  research  questions  we  need 
to  ask  in  this  area  ere:    Do  children  in  single-parent  families    respond  to 
day  care  center    and  day  care  home  environments  In  the  same  ways  that  children 
from  two-parent  families  respond?   Would  the  social  behavior  of  these  children 
be  altered  by  the  inclusion  of  men  as  caregiver  .>?    Does  caregiver  knowledge 
about  family  circumstances  affect  the  ways  that  a  child  is  treated  at  the 
center  or  in  the  day  care  home? 

w 

Still  another  factor  with  important  Implications  which  has  been  largely 
ignored  is  what  kind  of  care  children  are  receiving  in  those  settings  where 
most  day  care  occurs,  namely,  in  day  care  homes  and  in  the  child's  own  home 
by  a  nonrelative  or  a  relative  other  than  the  mother.     It  is  estimated  that 
90  per  cent  of  day  care  homes  are* "underground"  (I.e.,  unregulated)  and 
therefore  difficult  t-*  study. 
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An  additional  question  which  needs  to  b,e  explored  Is  what  type  of  child 
care  arrangement  is  best  for  children  of  a  given  age*    This  is  a  question 
with  enormous  policy  implications.    Some  child  care  experts  are  recommending 
infant  care  leaves  to  allow  the  infant  to  remain  In  parental  care  for  6 
months  or  so.  followed  by  family  day  care  until  the  child  Is  2  or  3  years 
old,  and  then  center-based  care  until  age  5.    But  these  recommendations  are 
based  on  a  very  limited  research  foundation. 

Finally,  very  few  day  care  studies  have  systematically  addressed  the 
issue  of  gender  differences.    We  need  to  ask  whether  boys  and  girls  have 
different  kinds  of  experiences  in  particular  day  care  settings,  and  whether 
the  effects  of  day  care  and  of  various  conditions  of  care  differ  for  the 
two  sexes. 

So,  there  is  much  day  care  research  still  to  be  done,  and  from  U  we 

4 

can  lear^h  a  great  deal  about  those  conditions  of  care  which  are  most 

supportive  of  children's  development.    But  we  must  ask  the  right  questions. 

Do  children  when  they  reach  their  teen  years  who  have  experienced  nonmaternal 

care  over  extended  periods  of  time  tend  to  view  authority  or  establish 

personal  relations  differently  than  those  who  have  had  maternal  care  throughout 

most  of  their  lives? 

There  is  very  little  research  on  the  long-term  effects  of  day  care 

through  adolescence.    Hoore  (1975)  studied  British  adolescents  who  had 

w 

experienced  either  exclusive    care  by  their  mothers  up  to  age  5  or  some  form 
of  day  care.    For  tjlrls,  the  type  of  care  made  little  difference  in  (heir 
social  or  personal  adjustment.    Boys,  who  had  been  exclusively  home-reared 
up  to  age  5  showed  greater  self-control  and  conformity,  less  assert iveness, 
and  more  timidity  with  peers  than. boys  who  haa  experienced  day  care  before 
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age  S»    The  boy*  who  had  been  In  day  care  were  more  active  and  more  sociable 
with  their  peers,  but  they  also  had  more  differences  of  opinion  with  their 
parents  and  were  more  nonconforming.    Hoore  concluded  that  although  exclusive 
mothering  and  nonmaternal  care  might  produ^  different  personality  patterns 
in  boys  t>  nei  ther  pattern  necessarily  reflected  better  adjustment. 

Another  study  of  lower-class  adolescents  living  in  New  York  City  (Collins, 
'975)  found  that  children  whose  mothers  *iad  been  employed  for  all  or  most  of 
the  child's  life  did  not  differ  in  personality  adjustment  from  those  whose, 
mothers  had  not  been  employed.    More  specifically,  the  two  groups  of  adolescents 
were  equally  conforming  to  rules  and  regulations,  equally  snaring  and  helpful, 
and  equally  independent  and  self-assured. 

One  longitudinal  study  of  day  care    n  Sweden  (Cochran,  1977;  Cross  4 
Cochran,  1 983)  has  followed  the  social  development  of  children  who  either  attended 
day  carej'       centers  full-time  as  infants  and  toddlers  or  who  were  In  home 
settings  with  their  mother  or  another  caregiver.    These  children  are  not 
quite  teenagers  yet.    But  in  the  latest  followup,  when  the  children  were 
9-10  years  old,  no  differences  were  found  between  the  groups  on  measures  of 
social  participation,  social  knowledge  or  Interpersonal  skills. 

The  somewhat  conflicting  results  of  thas*  studies  suggest  that  as  day-care 
children  and  home-reared  children  grow  up,  they  may  not  differ  appreciably 
in  terms  of  conformity  to  authority  or  social  relationships.    And,  where 
differences  do  appear    (as  in  Moore's  study),  they  are  within  the  normal 
range  of  behavior.     A  key  Issue  here  concerns  the  goals  that  parents  ard 
society  have  for  their  children.    If  It  turns  out  that  day  cere  does  lead 
to  somewhat  greater  assert  I veness  and  noncompliance  but  also  enhances  social 
and  intellectual  skills,  is  that  a  tradeoff  we  are  willing  to  make? 
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5.  Given  the  limitations  of  empirlca!  tests  metering  soclal-emot lonal  • 
development  —  how  much  confidence  can  we  have  in  studies  that  show  no 
adverse  effects  on  Infants  Jue  to  early  separation? 

First  of  all,  one  must  ask  what  it  means  when  no  differences  are  found 
between  children  in  day  care  and  those  in  maternal  care.    It  may  mean  that 
the  two  types  of  care  In  fact  have  similar  effects  on  children.    But  It 
could  mean  that  the  measuring  instruments  simply  weren't  sensitive  enough 
to  detect  differences.    The  concept  of  maternal  attachment  is  a  good  example 
of  a  central    spect  of  emotional  development  which  is  complex  and  difficult 
to  assess.    Host  reviewers  have  concluded -from  the  available  evidence  that 
day  care  does  not  impair  the  child's  attachment  to  the  mother.  But  is  it 
possible  that  there  are  subtle  differences  in  the  quality  of  maternal 
attachment  of  day  care  children  and'nome-rearedchlldren?    The  answer/ to  this 
quest  Ion/ seems  to- depend  in  part  on  which  measure  of  attachment  you  look  at. 
Three  different  measures  of  attachment  have  been  studied:  the  child's  reaction 
to  separation  from  the  mother,  the  amount  of  physical  proximity  and  contact 
the  child  maintains  with  the  mother,  and  the  child's  response  to  reunion 
with  the  mother  following  a  brief  separation.    Differences  between  day  care 
children  and  honw-reared  children  have  been  found  on  some  of  these  measures 
In  some  studies.    Day  care  children  are  not,  more  likely  than  home-reared 
children  to  be  anxious  or  angry  upon  reunion,  or  to  protest  mother's  departure 
but  they  may  avoid  her  more  after  a  brief  separation  and  sometimes -spend  less 
time  near  her.  (Clarke-Stewart  t  Fein,  1983).    But  there  Is  disagreement 
among  researchers  as  to  what  these  differences  In  avoidance  and  physical 
nearness  mean.    Do  they  Indicate    that  day  care  children  are  more  maladjusted, 
as  some  have  suggested?    Or  do  they  indicate  that  these  children  are 
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developmental ly  advanced,  becaus*  they  are  showing  Independent  behavior  at 
an  earlier  age? 

Another  word  of  caution  is  tn  order  regarding  studies  that  show  no 
adverse  effects  of  infant  day  care.    We  must  a I way*  be  careful  to  specify 
the  conditions  under  which  any  outcome  was  obtained,  whether  It  be  positive, 
negative,  <rr  neutral.    For  example,  the  Bermuda  studies  of  Schvirz  and 
Scarr  indicate  that  center-based  care  for  Infants  under  age  2  years  can  have 
positive  or  negative  effects  depending  upon  such  variables  as  grotfp  size, 
total  time  In  group  care,  and  age  when  group  care  began.    The  Bermuda 
studies  also  indicated  that  the  effects  of  various  child  care  arrangements 
may  become  so  overshadowed  by  the  effects  of  later  experiences  that  they  are 
undetectable  at  school  age  (Schwarz,  1983).    By  the  same  token,  "sleeper 
effects"  also  are  possible.    That  Is,  the  effects  of  an  early  experience 

4 

may  not  >how  up  until  later  in  the  child's  life. 
t 

So,  we  must  be  cautious  in  interpreting  the  research  findings  on  day 
care  effects.     The  degree  of  one's  confidence  in  the  available  data  depends 
In  part  on  how  consistent  the  patterns  of  results  are.    To  the  extent  that 
a  large  number  of  studies  fairly  consistently  suggest  no  adverse  effects  of 
day  care  (at  least  under  certain  conditions)',  to  that  extent  we  can  have 
confidence  In  the  validity  of  the  results.    The  data  on  center-based  care 
for  infants  under  one  year  of  age  is  still  sparse,  however,  end  the  evidence 

to 

is  mixed.    So  I  would  recommend  caution  in  drawing  any  firm  conclusions 
from  that  still  small  body  o*  research. 
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Prkpabzd  Statement  or  Thomas  J.  Gamble,  Ph.D.,  Erie  County  Office  of  Children 
and  Youth;  Yale  University  Bush  Center  for  Child  Development  and  Social 
Policy 


During  the  past  three  decades  the  most  striking  demographic 
change  in  American  society  has  been  the  number  and  percent  of  women 
working  outside  the  home.  A  majority  of  mothers  with  school  aged 
children  are  now  in  our  nation's  workforce.  Current  estimates, by 
the  Urban  Institute  indicate  that  by  1990,  75%  of  all  American 
mothers  will  work,  -""he  last  decade  in  particular  has  witnessed  a 
phenomena  which  can  only  be  described  as  a  new  social  form.  Our 
nation's  families  are  now  placing  infants  as  young  as  three  weeks 
of  age  into  out-of-home  child  care  facilites.  In  terms  of  percent 
increase  infant  day  care  is  currently  the  fastest  growing  type  of 
supplemental  care  in  the  United  States.  We  must  be  very  clear  at 
the  outset  that  the  second  worker  in  most  two  worker  families  works 
out  of  economic  necessity.  As  pointed  out  by  Morgan  (1983)  "The 
bulk  of  families  in  America's  middle-income  population  has  achieved 
their  basic  standard  of  living  by  dual  job  earnings"  (p. 255). 
Given  this  situation  it  is  an  urgent  public  policy  matter  to  deter- 
mine the  consequences  of  infant  day  care  and  to  propose  reasonable 
options  for  families  in  which  both  parents  must  work. 

The  concern  of  many  parents  about  the  possible  impact  of 
infant  daycare  has  been  shared  by  large  numbers  of  workers  in  the 
medical  and  behavioral  sciences.  Some  very  prominent  workers  have 
highlighted  the  potentially  damaging  effects  of  very,  early  out-of- 
home  care,  (Ainsworth,  1979;  FXaiberg,  1977).  Equa 1  ly  prominent 
workers  have  advanced  views  in  which  infant  daycare  is  viewed  as 
being  essentially  benign  (Ka,anf  et.  al.1978;  Rutter,  1982).  The 
literature  reviews  which  have  been  conducted  to  date  (Belsky,  in 
press;  Belsky,  Stienberg,  and  Walker,  1978;  Kagan  et.  al.,  1978; 
Rutter,  1982)  find  no  strikingly  negative  consequences  accruing  to 
infants  experiencing  regular  non-parental  care. 

However  a  major  caveat  has  to  be  raised  in  regard  to  these 
findings.  The  findings  are  based  almost  entirely  upon  very  high 
quality  infant  day  care,  delivered  by  universities  to  stable  mid- 
dle-class families.  Since  few  parents  have  access\to  these  high 
quality  settings  and  since  family  stability  cannot  be  assumed,  much 
of  the  research  conducted  on  infant  care  to  date  cannot  be  safely 
generalized  to  the  day  care  situations  most  infants  really 
experience.  Processor  ziyler,  of  Yale  University,  and  I  have 
reviewed  the  literature  on  infant  day  care  taking  particular  note 
of  those  field  studies  in  which  quality  is  permitted  to  vary  as- It 
does  in  the  real  world,  and  in  which  the  quality  of  family  organi- 
zation is  also  permitted  to  vary  as  it  does  in  nature.  We  have 
found  that  for  those  families  which  suffer  some  disorganization, 
usually  in  the  form  of  father  absence,  and  for  those  families  who 
are  forced  to  use  less  than  "university  quality"  day  care,  infant 
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day  care  might  be  a  less  benign  practice  than  it  had  previously 
11^a\   We  have  *lso  found  interesting  gender  differences  in 

9  t  ^susceptibility  to  negative  effects  of  infant  day  care. 
„k  22  *  m/ny  otner  reviews'  our  review  is  not  interested  in 
the  effects  of  infant  day  care  on  cognitive  functioning.  Rather  we 
focused  on  two  aspect*  of  social  development.  First  on  whether  or 
U?^i2»2n!  "are  n?8  effects  on  the  quality  of  mother-infant 
attachment,  and  second,  on  whether  it  has  implications  for  rela- 
tions with  peers  and  unfamiliar  adults. 

*k  l  lJL  re*a*d  to  the  quality  of  mother-infant  attachment  we  find 
that  those  studies  wMch  were  faithful  to  the  psychometric  prope- 
5.tes  °f  tne  best  available  assessment  device  {Ainsworth's  Strange 
Situation),  find  some  evidence  of  disturbed  parent-chi Id  attac- 
hments as  a  result  of  such  care.  However,  it  is  also  abundantly 
clear  that  not  all  children  experiencing  out-of-home  care  in  the 
first  year  of  life  develop  insecure  attachments.  Even  the  most 
pessimistic  results,  those  reported  by  Vaughn  et.  al.,  (1980) 
indicate  that  53%  of  infants  starting  substitute  care  .in  the  first 
year  were  identified  as  securely  attached  at  12  months.  We  have 
come  to  be  Have  that  familial  stress  may  be  implicated  in  the  fact 
k  1,°^"  ;home  care  nas  more  powerful  effects  on. some  parentr 
attachments  than  others,  in  fact  stress  is  implicated  in  two 
ways,  (i)  it  seems  to  affect  whether  or  not  out-of-home  care  pro- 
nile£S?^UrZ  attachments  and  <21  xt  seems  to  be  a  major  factor  in 
™?i ?  }  9  ,wnetner  insecure  attachments  will  lead  to  negative 
social -developmental  outcomes.  m  regard  to  the  effects  of  in- 
fant day  care  on  the  infants  relationships  with  unfamiliar  adults 
and  peers,  there  seems  to  be  a  tentative  concensus  emerging  that 
early  group  care  may  in  fac€  have  some  fairly  reliable  effects.  Ac- 
cording to  this  concensus  there  is  some  evidence  that  children  who 
have  exper\enced  early  group  care  tend  toward  assertiveness,  aggre- 
ssion, and  peer,  rather  than  adult,  orientation.  We  have  also 
found  2  large  number  of  studies  which  indicate  that  male  infants 
fj!""  susceptible  to  the  negative  effects  of  infant  day  care 
cJJIL?,?  ffc!**lfs.  Apparently  "bond  disruptions-  are  much  more 
f«  .il  Y  associated  with  antisocial  disorders  in  males  than  " 

llrtiVL*  iI.V5  S  n0t  .meant  "°  downPlaY  the  liklihood  that  other, 
perhaps  less  apparent,  negative  consequences  may  accrue  to 
females.  However  we  have  no  strong  evidence  for  this,  and  in  fact 
some  evidence  even  suggests  that  femaje  infants  thrive  in 
substitute  care  arrangements.  We  believe  that  a  great  deal  of 
caution  should  be  exercised  in  interpreting  the  effects  of  infant 
day  care  on  females. 

r**i  iYlnS*UnL  Weufir!d  tnat  V*e  Parent-infant  attachemt  syster,  is 
™<Lfr  Sh°^  ter.m'   ^olated,  disruptions.     However  when 

ltZlll¥n£?J??*£??*d  or,multiple,    negative  consequences  of 

more   Ukelv    Pa  ,h    k","  \"         first  yeat  of  life  b«co*e 
unfamili  r^d.n**  developing  capacity  to  deal  with  peers  and 

+  *Jt  i\iU* r  adu1^  seems  to  be  even  more  sensitive.  It  does  appear 
tnEn*  /*vati0nS  in  pantile  child-rearing,  as  occasioned  Sy  the 
infant  day  care  commonly  available  in  the  United  States,  may  lead 
to  decreased  conformity  to  adult  standards,  and  increased  aggres- 
sion and 1  appea Is  to  corecion  in  males.  No  strikingly  negative 
effects  have  been  found  accruing  to  females  experiencing7 such  care! 
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POLICY  IMPLICATIONS 


This  review  has  led  us  to  be  less  confident  than  many  of  our 
collegues  about  the  benign  effects  of  infant  day  care  and  about  its 
promotion  as  the  sole  or  major  policy  option  available  to  working 
couples  in  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  reasons  derive  from  the 
research  briefly  summarized  above,  but  there  are  other  reasons  as 
well. 

One  of  the  other  reasons  has  to  do  with  difficulties  in  provi- 
ding good  quality  infant  day  care.  The  conditions  important  to 
quality  which  are  begining  to  emerge  from  the  research  include; 
highly  involved  staff,  low  infant  to  caregiver  ratios,  small  group 
size,  stability  among  caregivers  and  caregiver  competence.  It  is 
clear  that  meeting  these  conditions  is  extraordinarily  expensive. 
It  would  send  the  cost  of  infant  day  care  upwards  of  $150.00  per 
week.  If  the  state  or  federal  government  were  to  insist  on  such 
standards  it  would  have  the  effect  of  making  infant  day  care 
unavailable  to  the  majority  of  those  two  worker  families  who  so 
desperatly  need  two  incomes.  We,  of  course,  believe  that  the 
government  has  as  much  or  more  of  a  responsibility  in  assurinq  the 
safety  of  the  available  infant  day  care  as  it  has  in  assuring  the 
safety  of  the  products  made  available  by  pharmacuetica 1  companies, 
or  airlines.  However,  if  government  insists  upon  quality  infant 
day  care,  and  it  certain  1  y  should,  then  it  must  a  lso  take  action  to 
to  protect  those  families  which  are  middle-class  only  because  of 
their  second  income.  We  cannot  afford,  through  inaction  or  design, 
to  create  a  society  in  which  young  couples  are  forced  to  choose 
between  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  and  having  children. 
The  weight  of  evidence  and  reason  suggests  that  alternatives  to 
infant  day  care  should  be  made  available  to  those  working  couples 
who  would  prefer  more  continuous  parent-infant  contact  during  the 
first  months  of  life.  We  believe  that  the  most  promising  alter- 
native to  infant  day  care  is  a  policy  of  paid  infant-care- 1  eaves 
avialable  to  working  parents  during  the  first  few  months  of  their 
baby's  life.  Every  industrialized  Western  nation  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  United  States  makes  some  such  policy  available  to  its 
citizens.  These  leaves  may  be  provided  as  part  of  a  'cafeteria'  of 
benefits,  and  be  part  pajd  by  employee  as  well  as  employer.  They 
may  also  have  the  advantage  of  assuring  that  valued  and  well- 
trained  employees  return  to  their  employer  after  the  leave.  A 
detailed  analysis  of  such  leaves  is  currently  being  conducted  by 
the  Bush  Center  for  Child  development  and  Social  Policy  at  Yale 
University. 

A  policy  of  infant  care  leaves  would  constitute  an  important 
option  for  those  working  couples  who  remain  convinced  about  the 
value  and  importance  of  extensive  infant-parent  contact  during  the 
first  months  of  life.  The  evidence  we  have  reviewed  has  convinced 
us  that  such  parental  concerns  should  not  be    facilely  dismissed. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  Michael  T.  Osterhola,  Ph.D., 
M.P.H.,  Chief  of  the  Acute  Disease  Epidemiology  Section  of  the  Minnesota 
Department  of  Health  and  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  In  tho  Division  of 
Epidemiology  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  In  addition,  I  recently  served 
as  the  Chairperson  of  an  International  symposium  held  this  past  June  In 
Minneapolis  entitled,  "Infectious  Diseases  In  Child  Day  Care:  ^inagement 
and  Prevention.*  I  as  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today  as  a  spokesperson 
for  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Health  end  will  attempt  to  present  some  of 
the  findings  of  the  International  symposium  In  June,  My  testimony  trill. focus 
on  the  causes  of  Infectious  diseases  1n  child  day  care*  what  we  know  about 
their  occurrence,  approaches  to  prevention,  some  of  the  controversies  that 
exist  and  the  future  directions  that  our  efforts  must  take  If  we  are  to  Impact 
on  this  Important  problem. 

Health  care  providers  only  recently  have  focused  attention  on  the  possible 
relationships  between  various  Infectious  diseases  and  the  day  care  milieu. 
This  topic  1s  of  Interest  both  to  primary  care  physicians  who  treat  children 
or  adults  with  infections  acquired  In  association  with  d*y  care,  and  to  public 
health  authorltle;  who  are  responsible  for  prevention  and  for  monitoring 
and  managing  outbreaks  of  diseases  that  occur  In  these  facilities. 

CAUSES  OF  INFECTIONS 

Prior  to  1974,  "child  day  care"  was  not  listed  as  a  separate  category  in 
tne  Index  Medicus.  Since  then,  numerous  articles  concerning  health  problems 
of  children  attending  day  care  programs  have  ranged  from  general  health  Issues 
1n  child  day  care  to  a  variety  of  specific  Infectious  dlseiie  problems  and 
pathogens  (1-4).  Nearly  all  infectious  agents  associated  with  common  Illnesses 
In  young  children  have  been  observed  1n  children  In  day  care  settings.  Agents 
listed  In  Table  1  represent  common  causes  of  infectious  disease,  but  a  variety 
of  other  agents  have  also  been  reported  In  day  care  settings  (5-24), 


[Table  1] 


Causes  of  Infections  1»  Children  In  Pay  Care 


Organ  System  or  Condition 


Common  Agents 


Respiratory  tract7*8 


Respiratory  syncytial  virus 
Parainfluenza  virus 
Influenza  virus 
Adenovirus 


Gastrointestinal  tract  and  liver17*2* 


Shigella  sp 
Siardja  iambi  la 
Rotavirus 
Hepatitis  A  virus 


Invasive  bacterial  disease 


Haemophilus  Influenzae,  type  b 
neisseria  meningitidis 


Skin 


SUpnylococcus  aureus 
Scabies  (Sarcootes  scablel 

var  homlnls) 
Lice  IPedl cuius  human us  var 
corporis  and  capitis) 


Multiple  organ  systems? 
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mrjWS  OF  OCCWFWCE 


Most  studies  of  Infectious  diseases  Involving  child  day  care  programs  have 
been  either  retrospective  evaluations  of  specific  pathogens  or  Investigations 
of  recognized  outbreaks.  Only  a  1 1mited"  number  of  studies  have  used  a 
prospective  approach  to  assess  the  occurrence  of  certain  Infections  over 
time*  More  important,  few  published  studies  neve  concurrently  compared  the 
risk  of  Infections  jmr^  children  attending  and  those  not  attending  day  care 
facilities.  Thus,  fo-  most  diseases,  it  retains  speculative  whether  the 
relative  risk  of  acquiring  a  specific  infectious  agent  in  day  care" program 
Is  Increased  compared  with  the  risk  An  non-day.  care  settings.     ut  w    7  . 

Four  patterns  of  disease  occurrence  caused  by  Infectious  agents  among  children 
In  day  care  can  be  characterized  (Table  2):  (1)  Infections  with  Manifestations 
occurring  primarily  among  children  attending  day  care  facilities,  and  .  that 
only  occasionally  affect  close  faailly  maters  or  personnel  (e.g**  Invasive 
Haemophilus  influenzae  type  b  disease);  (2)  Infections  caused  by  pathogens 
that  commonly  cause  disease  1n  both  children  and  day  care  staff  as  well  as 
close  family  ambers  (e.g.,  shigellosis  and  giardiasis);  (3)  Infections  that 
may  be  Inapparent  among  children  attending  day  care,  but  'that  way.  have  a 
major  medical  clinical  impact  on  day  care  staff  and  on  adult  members  of  the 
children  s  families  (e.g.,  viral  hepatitis,  type  A);  and  (4)  infections  that 
may  be  Inapparent  among  children  attending  day  care  facilities  and  their 
adult  contacts,  but  that  may  have  serious  consequences  for  the  fetus  of 
pregnant  contacts  (e.g.,  cytomegalovirus). 

HAEMOPHILUS  IKFUJOtZAE  TTPE  B 

Menlnnltls  and  other  invasive  diseases  produced  by  this  pathogen  In  day  care 
programs  are  prototypes  for  Infectious  diseases  that  primarily  affect  young 
children.  Although  Inapparent  Infection  with  H.  influenzae  type  b  may  occur 
among  Individuals  of  all  age  groups,  children  less  than  4  years  of  age  are 
at  greatest  risk  of  developing  Invasive  disease  because  they  generally  lack 
protective  antibody.**  in  igs3e  approximately  40X  of  all  cases  of  serious 
ilf  influenzae  type  b  disease  in  Minnesota  occurred  among  children  attending 
child  day  care  fac111ties.H6  Although  t;'.  study  did  not  elucidate  .  the 
relative  risk  of  H.  Influenzae  type  b  dlseat.  for  children  in  iUy  care  centers, 
recent  data  from  Colorado  suggest  that,  attendance  at  day  care  centers  mey 
serve  to  Increase  the  risk  of  developing  serious  H.  Influenzae, type  b  disease 
compared  with  that  In  children  not  attending  day  care  programs.**'  One  possible 
reason  is  an  increased  likelihood  of  exposure  to  this  organism  In  <  the <  day 
care  environment.  V- 

The  risk  of  secondary  disease  among  day  care  contacts  of  a  child  with  a'  case 
Is  probably  also  higher  than  that  among  unexposed  children- of- similar  age 
In  the  general  population,  however,  the  sagnltude  of  this  risk  is  presently 
unknown  and  may  v*ry  depending  on  geographic  location.  ^  Recent  data  from 
the  prospective  surveillance  studied  In  Minnesota  and  Texas  suggest  that 
the  rlsx  Is  significantly  lower  than  that  reported  for  family- sibling  contacts 
of  a  child  with  a  case. Zb, 30    f0r  Ms  m  ^  ind  the  efficacy  of 
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various  preventive  measures  Is  unproven,  management  of  day  care  contacts 
of  a  child  with  a  case  Is  currently  controversial.2- 

[Table  2], 

Patterns  of  Occurrences  of  Diseases  in  Child  Day  Cere 


Patterns  of  Occurrence 


Examples 


Manifestations  of  Infection  primarily 
In  children  attending  day  care 
facilities 

Infection  affects  children*  day  care 
staff »  and  close  tartly  members 

Infection  Is  Inapparent  In  children 
attending  day  care  facilities, 
but  Is  likely  to  be  apparent  In 
the  adult  contacts 

Infection  Is  Inapparent  or  mild  1r» 
children  attending  day  care 
facilities  and  In  adult  contacts, 
but  may  have  serious  consequences 
for  the  fetus  of  a  pregnant  contact. 


Haemophilus  Influenzae,  typeb 
disease 


Shigellosis,  giardiasis 
Hepatitis  A  virus 


Cytomegalovirus 


DIARRHEAL  DISEASE 


Several  enteropathogens  have  been  documented  to  cause  acute  Infectious 
gastrointestinal  disorders  among  children  In  day  care  settings.  Transmission 
of  enteropathogens  In  child  day  care  programs  Is  facilitated  by  close 
rerson-to-person  contact  among  children  and  by  environmental  contamination 
associated  with  young  children  who  are  not  yet  toilet  trained.  However, 
because  of  the  low  Inoculum  necessary  to  produce  disease.,  Shigella.  Slardla 
Iambi  la,  and  rotavirus  Infections  are  wore  common  than  other  enteropathogens, 
fo.  which  larger  Inocula  may  be  necessary.23 »2*  \n  contrast  to  disease  caused 
by  H.  Influenzae  type  b,  In  which  the  clinical  ^manifestations  are  neaKv 
always  limited  to  infants  and  young  children  attending  the  center,  diarrheal 
Illnesses  associated  with  child  day  care  may  affect  both  Infants  and  children 
In  the  center,  their  Immediate  family  contacts,  and  adult  personnel. 
Contamination  of  hands,  communal  toys,  and  other  classroom  objects,  may  : be 
Important  in  transmission  of  enteropathogens  in  outbreaks  :of  diarrhea  in 
day  care  facilities. 31  in  addltlor,  personnel  m*y  t ran tm1tv*nterlc. pathogens" 
In  day  care  facilities  through  diapering  and  meal. preparation. 3? » 33  Although 
mortality  associated  with  diarrheal  Illness  in  the  United  States  1s  low, 
acute  Infectious  diarrhea  Is  still  a  major  cause  of  hospitalization  of  young 
children.  In  addition,  this  Illness  results  1n  a  substantial  economic  burden 
for  parents  and  day  care  providers. 
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VIRAL  HEPATITIS 

Viral  hepatitis,  type  A,  Is  typically  a  mild  Illness  1n  Infants  and  young 
children  but  can  cause  substantial  morbidity  In  adults.  Hepatitis  A  virus 
1s  spread  by  the  fecal-oral  route.  Transmission  of  viral  hepatitis  A  among 
asymptomatic  children  In  day  care  may  be  associated  with  subsequent  •  spread 
of  Infection  and  occurrence  of  symptomatic  disease  In  older  family  members, 
day  care  personnel,  and  other  adults  In  the  community:  In  two  studies*  UX 
of  40*  of  reported  cases  of  hepatitis  A  in  the 'community  had  some  form  of 
association  with  outbreaks  occurring  In  day  care  centers."*18  The  presence 
of  diaper-wearing  children,  particularly  toddlers,  1$  perhaps  the*  most 
Important  factor  associated  with  the  spread  of  hepatitis  A  in  day  care 
facilities. 

APPROACHES  TO  REVEtt. 

Both  primary  measures  that  prevent  Infections  from  occurring  and  secondary 
measures  that  minimize  spread  of  Infection  or  reduce  the  clinical  severity 
of  a  disease  can  be  employed  in  the  day  care  setting.  Examples  of  primary 
prevention  measures  Include  use  of  vaccines  and  Immune  globulin  preparations 
for  susceptible  persons  who  previously  have  not  been  exposed,  and  routine 
hand  washing  and  environmental  decontamination.  Immunization  against  measles 
and  other  vaccine-preventable  diseases  1s  an  established  method  for  primary 
prevention.  Vaccines  currency  under  development  against  H.  Influenzae  type 
b,  hepatitis  A  virus,  rotavirus,  and  other  pathogens  offer  the  prospect"  of 
primary  prevention.  Evidence  suggests  that  hand  washing  programs  In  child 
day  care  facilities  reduce  the  occurrence  of  diarrheal  diseases. 33  Secondary 
prevention  1s  best  Illustrated  by  the  use  of  antibiotics  to  treat  Infections 
that  are  established  or  the  use  of  chemoprophylaxls  or  Immune  globulin 
preparations  among  exposed  contacts. 

COTTROYERSIES 

Controversies  regarding  Infectious  diseases  In  child  day  care  programs  can 
be  considered  under  several  categories  which  Include  regulatory  and 
soc1o-econon1c  as  well  as  medical  Interests.  Regulatory  mechanisms  that 
enable  the  detection,  management,  and  prevention  of  Infectious  diseases  'In 
day  care  settings  vary  considerably  by  locality  and  by  their  Intent  and  scope. 
The  rationale  for  developing  more  uniform  state  and  local  regulations  may 
seem  apparent,  however,  this  rationale  1s  undermined  by  the  lack  of  studies 
attempting  to  define  the  Impact  of  regulations  on  the  occurrence  of  Infectious 
diseases  1n  child  day  care.  Such  studies  are  desperately  needed  to  better 
guide  regulators  1n  their  efforts. 

Resistance  to  regulations  may  also  arise  from  the  conflicts  inherit  between 
socioeconomic  concerns  and  the  effects  of  regulations.  For  extrs'ie,  a  working 
parent  may  have  little  alternative  to  taking  a  child  who  is  111  to  a  day 
care  center,  and  that  facility  may  benefit  economically  by  providing  care 
for  that  child.  The  issue  of  providing  sick  child  day  are  deserves  special 
attention  since  1t  1s  a  reality  that  children  develop  Infectious  diseases 
regardless  of  their  day  care  attendance  status.    However,  at  this  time  only 
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United  Information  1*  available  regarding  the  provision  of  sick  child  day. 
the  economic  costs  and  benefits  of  providing  such  care,  and  the  risk  to  non-111 
children  In  the  same  facility  of  developing  Illness. 

mm  pracngg 

As  child  day  care  utilization  continues  to  Increase,  physicians,  other  health 
care  providers,  day  care  providers,  regulators  and. parents  will  need  to  become 
nore  familiar  with  Infectious  disease  problems  that  occur  in  day  care  settings. 
Effective  control  end  prevention  of  these  infections  require  prompt  reporting 
of  disease  by  health  care  providers  and  day  care  management,  and  rapid  response 
by  physicians. and  public  health  authorities.  In  addition,  day  care  and  health 
care  providers  and  day  care  regulators  should  increase  effects  to  characterize 
the  epidemiologic  features  of  Infectious  diseases  In  day  care  facilities 
and  to  develop  more  effective  strategies  of  control  and  prevention  In  this 
setting.  Examples  of  activities  and  efforts  that  might  be  considered  for 
future  development  Include:  (1)  Improvement  of  the  denominator  date  base 
for  children  attending  day  care  centers  and  home  day  care,  and  those  not 
In  day  care  programs,  to  facilitate  conduct  of  reliable  epidemiologic  studies; 
(2)  development  of  prevalence  and  Incidence  data  for  different.^infectlous 
agents  In  children  attending  day  cere  programs;  .(3)  educating  day  care 
providers  concerning  principles  of  disease  transmission  end  training,  providers 
in  methods  of  Infectious  disease  prevention  In  the  day  care  setting;  (4) 
promulgation  of  uniform  and  acceptable  local  and  state  regulations  as  well 
as  guidelines  for  man  accent  of  day  care  contacts  exposed  to  different 
Infectious  diseases;  (5)  development  of  surveillance  systems  to  determine 
whether  educational  and  training  programs  are  effective  In  decreasing  the 
incidence  of  disease;  and  (6)  development  of  sa'e  and  effective  Immunizing 
agents  to  prevent  common  causes  of  Infectious  diseases  In  children  attending 
day  care  facilities. 

Each  of  these  suggestions  Is  dependent  upon  Increased  funding  to  support 
either  research  or  Implementation.  Unfortunately,  this  basic  requirement 
Is  constrained  by  a  current  general  lack  of  available  federal,  state  or  private 
funding  to  support  day  care-related  research.  Consequently,  many  studies 
have  been  hampered  by  a  limited  number  of  personnel,  by  lack  of  the  Inclusion 
of  suitable  control  groups,  and  by  Insufficient  laboratory  support.  As  the 
use  of  child  tfay  care  continues  to  Increase,  however,  we-  face  a  greater 
responsibility  to  define  the  Impact  of  Infectious  diseases' In  this  setting 
and  to  develop  the  be.«t  methods  for  their  prevention. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Ronald  A.  Prabucan,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  (Tax 
Poucy),  Department  of  the  Treasury 

The  Committee  has  requested  information  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  dependent  care  tax  credit  has  been  claimed  by  families 
at  various  income  levels*    The  Administration  is  concerned  about 
the  affordability  of  dependent  care  costs ,  particularly  for  low 
income  families*    As  part  of  the  budget  submission  for  fiscal 
year  1985,  the  Administration  croposed  a  restructuring  of  the 
dependent  care  credit  to  provide  greater  financial  assistance  to 
low-  and  middle-income  households*    This  proposal,  however,  was 
not  contained  in  the  recently  enacted  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1>C4* 

.  r 

The  Treasury  Department  is  re-examining  the  dependent  care  . 
credit  as  part  of  the  tax  reform  study  requested  by  the 
President*    The  overall  goal  of  the  study  is  suggest  ways  to 
reform  and  simolify  the  tax  system  so  that  all  taxpayers  can  be 
treated  more  fairly*  The  objectives  of  tax  reform  include 
improved  compliance  and  a  broader  tax  base  so  thit  tax  rates  can 
be  lowered*    As  part  of  this  effort-  the  Treasury  is  considering 
ways  to  increase  the  fairness  of  the  tax  treatment  of  families* 
The  Treasury* b  recommendations,  consistent  with  these  objectives, 
will  be  reported  to  thfc  President  in  December,  1984* 

•  p- 

Before  discussing  the  data  on  the  use  of  the  credit,  I  will 
briefly  summarize  present  law,  the  history  of  the  credit,  and  the 
Administration's  1985  budget  proposal* 


i  #55  ;: 
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Present  Law 


Section  44JL  of  the  internal  Revenue  Code  allows  a  tax  jredit 
for  a  portion  of  qualifying  child  and  dependent  care  expenses 
that  are  employment-related.    The  credit  is  targeted  toward  low- 
and  middle-income  taxpayers.    The  maximum  credit  is  30  percent  of 
eligible  employment-related  expenses  .for  taxpayers  with  adjusted 
gross  incomes  of  $10,000  or  less  and  phases  down  to  20  percent 
for  incomes  above  $28/000. 

Employment-related  expenses  are  amounts  paid  for  houaehold 
services  and  the  care  of  a  qualifying  individual  which  are 
incurred  to  enable  the  taxpayer  to  be  employed.    For  example, 
qualifying  household  servicss  include  the  cost  of  a  housekeeper 
whose  services  are  performed  at  least  partly  for  the  qualifying 
individual.    Eligible  expenses  generally  do  not  include  expenses 
incurred  outside  the  taxpayer's  household.    Nevertheless,  .such 
expenses  may  qualify  for  the  credit  in  limited  circumstances  and- 
will  qualify  if  they  relete  to  the  cost  of  care  provided  at 
qualifying  dependent  care  canters. 

In  general,  a  qualifying  individual  ia  1)  a  dependent  of  the m 
taxpayer  who  is  under  the  age  of  15  and  for  whom  the  taxpayer  can  * 
claim  a  dependency  exemption;  2)  a  dependent  of  the  taxpayer  who 
is  physically  or  mentally  incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself  or 
herself;  or  3)  a  spouse  of  a  taxpayer  if  the  spouse  is  physically 
or  mentally  incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself  or  herself. 

The  amount  of  expenses  that  are  eligible  for  the  credit  is 
subject  to  a  dollar  limit  and  an  earned  income  limit, 
topi oyment- related  expenses  are  limited  to  $2,400  for  one 
qualifying  individual  and  $4,800  for  two  or  more  qualifying 
individuals.    Thus,  the  maximcn  amount  of  credit  for  taxpayers 
with  incomes  of  $10,000  or  less  is  $720  per  year  for  one 
qualifying  individual  and  $1,440  per  year  for  two  or  more 
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qualifying  individuals*    For  taxpayers  with  incomes  above  $28,000 
the  maximum  credit  is  $480  per  year  for  one  qualifying  individual 
and  $960  per  year  for  two  or  more  qualifying  individuals.  The 
credit  may  not  exceed  tax  liability. 

The  amount  of  expenses  that  are  eligible  for  the  credit  is 
also  limited  by  earned  income.    Eligible  expenses  cannot  exceed 
the  taxpayer's  earneC  income ,  if  single,  or  the  earned  income  of 
the  spouse  with  the  lower  earnings,  if  married..  A  special  rule 
applies,  however,  if  the  taxpayer  has  a  spouue  who  is  a  ^ull^time 
student  or  is  incapable  of  caring  for  himself  or  herself.  In 
those  instances,  the  spouse  is  considered  to  have  earned  income 
of  $200  a  month  if  there  is  one  qualifying  individual  or  $400  a 
month  if  there  are  two  or  more  qualifying  individuals.  Married, 
couples  must  file  joint  returns  to  claim  the  credit. 

History  of  the  Dependent  Care  Credit  -/ 

Prior  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976,  an  itemized  deduction 
was  allowed  for  qualifying  expenses  for  household  services  and 
dependent  care.    The  Act  converted  the  deduction  to  a  credit,  but 
retained  the  basic  rules  for  determining  qualifying  expenses  with 
slight  modifications.  . 

Congress  believed  that  an  itemized  deduction  for  dependent 
care  experts  was  too  restrictive,    it  felt  that  these  deductions 
should  be  m'*je  available  to  taxpayers  who,  do  not  itemize 
deductions.    Also,  Congress  believed  that  the  tax  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  the  deductions  should  be  the  same  for  all  taxpayers, 
regardless  of  income  level.    Thus,  Congress  converted  the 
deduction  to  a  credit.  ^ 

The  1976  Act  set  the  cr*  dit  rate  at  20  percent  of 
employment- related  expenses.    These  expenses  were  limited  to 
$2,000  for  one  qualifying  individual  and  $4,000  for  two  or  more 
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qualifying  individuals*    The  maximum  credit  was  $400  per  year  for 
one  qualifying  individual  and  $800  per  year  for  two  or  more 
qualifying  individuals*    The  credit  could  not  exceed  tax 
liability.    Mao  qualifying  employment-related  expenses  could  not 
exceed  earned  income  of  an  unmarried  individual  or  the  earned 
income  of  the  lower-earning  spouse,  if  married*  Harried 
taxpayers  had  to  fiie  a  joint  return  to  claim  the  credit* 

T£e  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  increased  to  their 
present  levels  the  credit  percentage  for  low-  and  middle-income 
taxpayers  and  the  ceiling  on  eligible  explo^ ^ent-related 
expenses.    The  increase  in  the  credit  from  -20  percent  to  30 
percent  was  targeted  to  low-  and  middle- income  taxpayers  by 
phasing  the  credit  down  for  incomes  above  $10^000.  Congress 
believed  that  targeting  the  credit  was  necessary,  because  low-  , 
and  middle- income  taxpayers  were  in  greatest  need  of  relief*  The 
ceiling  on  eligible  expenses  was  increased,  because  dependent 
care  costs  had  increased  since  the  credit  was  enacted  in  1976* 

Administration's  Proposal 

In  the  budget  submission  for  fiscal  year  1985,  the 
Administration  proposed  a  restructuring  of  the  dependent  care 
credit  to  target  it  more  effectively  to  low-  and  middle-income 
households.    Under  this  proposal  the  rate  of  credit  for 
employment-related  dependant  care  expenses  would  be  increased  to 
40  percent  for  taxpayers  with  adjusted  gross  income  under 
$11,000*    The  credit  percentage  would  decrease  as  income 
increases,  so  that  the  rate  of  credit  would  be  zero  when  adjusted 
gross  income  reaches  $60,000*    The  limit  on  expenses  eligible  for 
the  credit  would  not  change,  and  the  credit  could  not  exceed  tax 
liability. 

The  effect  of  the  Administration's  proposal  would  bv  to 
increase  the  maximium  dependent  care  credit  available  to 
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taxpayers  with  incomes  under  $40,000  and  to  reduce  the  maximum 
credit  available  to  taxpayers  with  incomes  of  $41,000  or  more. 
The  maximum  credit  would  not  change  for  taxpayers  with  incomes 
between  $40,000  and '$41,000.  Taxpayers  with  incomes  of  $60,000  or 
more  would  not  be  eligible  for  a  dependent  care  credit. 

Distribution  of  the  Dependent  Care  Credit 

Table  1  sets  forth  data  regarding  the  tax  returns  on  which 
the  dependent  care  credit  was  claimed  for  1982.    Over  5  million 
returns  (about  6.8  percent  of  total  returns)  claimed  dependent 
care  credits  of  about  $1.5  billion,  with  the  average  credit 
claimed  being  about  $300. 

Most  of  the  credit  was  claimed  by  low  and  middle-  income 
taxpayers.    About  $285  million  or  almost  20  percent  of  the  total 
credit  was  claimed  by  taxpayers  with  incomes  under  $15,000.  About 
$1.1  billion  or  almost  three-fourths  of  the  total  was  claimed  by 
taxpayers  with  incomes  between  $15,000  and  $50,000.    About  $111 
million  or  about  7  percent  of  the  total  credits  was  claimed  by 
taxpayers  with  incomes  of  $50,000  or  more. 

The  share  of  the  credits  claimed  by  low-  and  middle-income 
taxpayers  was  high  relative  to  their  share  of  the  total  income 
and  tax  reported  on  returns  with  a  dependent  care  credit. 
Although  taxpayers  with  incomes  under  $15,000  accounted  for  about 
7  percent  of  the  AG I  and  2  percent  of  the  income  tax,  they 
claimed  about  19  percent  of  the  credits.    Although  taxpayers  with 
incomes  under  $50,000    claimed  i'3  percent  of  the  credits,  they 
accounted  for  about  84  percent  of  the  AGI  and  75  percent  of  the 
tax  for  returns  claiming  the  credit. 

Table  2  shows  the  estimated  effect  of  the  Administration's 
proposed  change  in  the  dependent  care  credit  on  tax  liabilities. 
About  3.8  million  returns  with  incomes  under  $40,000  would 
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experience  a  decrease  in  tax  of  about  $32?  million.    The  average 
tax  decrease  would  be  about  $87*    Taxpayers  with  incomes  under 
$20,000  would  receive,  about  20  percent  of  the  total  decrease  and 
those  with  incomes  under  $30,000  would  receive  about  70  percent 
of  the  total  decrease* 

The  proposed  change  in  the  credit  would  increase  tax 
liabilitiea  of  taxpayers  with  incomes  over  $41,000*    Table  2 
shows  that  about  747  thousand  taxpayers  would  experience  a  tax 
increase  of  about  $122  million*    The  average  tax  increase  would 
be  about  $163*    About  three- fourths  oZ  the  increase  would  be 
experienced  by  taxpayers  with  incomes  of  $50,000  or  more,  because 
the  credit  phases-down  and  phases-out  when  income  reaches 
$60,000* 


Table  1 

Adjusted  Gross  Incoae,  Incoew  Tax,  and  Dependent  Care  Credit 
for  Returns  CIstetng  The  Dependent  Care  Credit 
by  Adjusted  Cross  tncoae  Class  for  1982  1/ 


Adjusted  gross 


Muabar  of 


t  Cuauletive: tCuauletlve: 

t  percent  oft    Adjusted    :  per  cent  oft  Incoie 

t    returns    tgroaa  incoee:      AG1       t  tax 


tCuaulatlvet  Dependent  tCuauletlve 
tpercent  oft  care)  tpercent  of 
tlncoee  text     credit     t  credit 


Dnder 

#5,000 

10,702 

2.1 

4$ 

e 

ee 

e 

'-1 

0.1 

55,000-under 

$10,000 

280,32$ 

5.8 

2,264 

1.6 

26 

0*2 

74 

5*0 

510,000-under 

$15,000 

511,065 

17.4 

7,228 

6*6 

'  330 

2*0 

210 

19.0 

$15,000-under 

$20,000 

642*705 

30*2 

11,153 

14.3 

798 

6*5 

203 

32.5 

320,000-under 

$30,000 

1,422,201 

58*7 

35,405 

38*7 

3,415 

25*6 

397 

59.0 

$30,000-under 

$40,000 

1,124,6/1 

81*2 

38,976 

65.6 

4,87$ 

52*9 

320 

$0.3 

$40,000-under 

$50,000 

604,349 

96*8 

26,736 

84*1 

3,885 

74.7 

184 

92.6 

350,000-under 

$100,000 

311,959 

99*5 

18,958 

97*2 

3,318 

93*3 

100 

99.3 

$100,000  or  sort 

25,652 

100*0 

4,122 

100*0 

1,195 

100*0 

11 

100.0 

To tale 

5,003,639 

144,890 

17,846 

1,501 
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T*ble  2 

Effect  of  **o  in  istrat  ion's  Proposed  Change 
in  Dependent  Car*  Qrcdit  on  Tex  Liability 
(1962  levels) 


Current  lew 


:      frselnistrations's  proy.  v  1  _^ 
:  ttaber  of  returns: 
*      Knber  •  :  :  with  change  in   :  Change  ir> 

Adjusted  gross  :  of  returns  t  liability  :  tax  liability  :tax  liability 
inccroe  class      ;  (thousands)  :  ($  ail  lions) :      (thousands)     ;  ($  Millions) 


Under  $5,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$5,000-under  $10,000 

70 

-25 

159 

-6 

$10,000-under  $15,000 

316 

172 

316 

-32 

$15,000-under  $20,000 

608 

639 

608 

-64 

$20,000-under  $30,000 

1,498 

3,287 

1,498 # 

./  -164 

$30,000-under  $40,000 

1,190 

4,521 

1,184 

-61 

$40,000-under  $50,000 

527 

2,989 

421 

30 

$50, 000 -under  $100,000 

308 

2,956 

305 

83 

$100,000  or  more 

23 

975 

21 

9 

Totals 

4,539 

15,513 

4,512 

-206 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Diana  Rothberg,  President,  Association  of  Part-Time 

Professionals 

The  Association  of  Part-Time  Professionals  (APTP)  is  a  national, 
non-profit  membership  organization  that  promotes  employment  opportunities 
for  qualified  men  and  women  interested  in  part-time  professional 
positions.    l*e  advocate  pro-rated  salaries  and  employee  benefits  for 
part-timers. 

Our  experience  over  the  past  six  years  shows  that  women  especially 
want  more  part-tims  employment  —  and  at  professional,  managerial  and 
technical  levels.    In  a  survey  of  APTP  members,  48  percent  of  the  female 
respondents  checked  "parental  responsibilities"  as  their  most  important 
reason  for  working  part  time. 

National  data  support  the  conclusion  that  millions  of  Americans 
choose  to  work  part  time  and  more  would  if  they  could : 

•  Over  12  million  Americahs^in  1983  worked  part  time  voluntarily, 
or  13  percent  of  persons  at  work  in  non-farm  industries.    Women  were 
more  than  twice  as  likely  ?s  men  to  want  part-time  work.    Voluntary  part- 
timers  in  1983  included  8,?53iOOO  women  and  3»5?M00  men. 

More  than  20  percent  of  women  who  do  work  choose  part  time.  This 
contrasts  with  only  seven  percent  of  men  in  voluntary  part-time  slots. 

•  Louis  Harris  survetfs^in  1984  and  1980  asked  women:    If  you  had 
enough  money  to  live  a3  comfortably  as  you'd  like,  would  you  prefer  to 
work  full-time  (for  pay),  work  part-time  (for  pay),  do  volunteer- type 
work,  or  work  at  home  caring  for  the  family?    The  responses  were: 
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1984  * 


1980  ** 


Work  full-time  (for  pay) 

Work  part-time  (for  pay) 

Do  volunteer- type  work 

Woifr  at  home  caring  for  family 


19 
30 
14 
35 
1 


12 
32 
14 
39 
1 


*;one  of  the  above 


Not  sure 


1 


2 


*  Survey  conducted  for  Ms.  Magazine. 

**  Survey  conducted  for  General  Mills t  Inc. 

•  An  article  in  GUTDEPOSTS  Magazine  (Hay  1984)  on  one  mother's 
anguished  nove  from  full-time  employment  through  unemployment  to  the 
final,  happy  solution  of  part-time  employmert  brought  in  17,000  requests 
for  help*   This  was  the  largest  response  to  an  article  ever  enjoyed  by 
the  magazine  (circ.  two  million)* 

Employers  who  use  part-time  workers  uniformly  report  more  positive 
reactions  to  the  part-time  option  than  employers  without  part-time 
staff.    Benefits  to  employers  from  part-timt.  employees  include!  increased 
productivity,  reduced  absenteeism  and  sick  leave,  valuable  employees 
retained,  more  precise  matching  of  skills  to  tasks,  scarce  talent 
recruited,  greater  flexibility  in  work  scheduling,  upgrading  skills  of 
current  employees,  reduced  burnout  and  better  employer- employee  relations. 

The  deterrents  to  more  part-time  employment  were  summarized  by  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  Commissioner  Thomas  Plewes  in  an  address  to  the  first 
National  Conference  on  Part-Time  Employment f  sponsored  by  the  Association 
of  Part-Time  Professionals! 


Although  part-timers  earn  less  than  full-timers  because  they 
work  fewer  hours i  it  is  also  true,  but  less  obvious,  that  on 
an  average,  part-timers  earn  considerably  less  per  hour  than 
do  their  full-time  counterparts  —  $3.88  versus  $6.44  in 
1982.    This  wage  gap  arises  less  because  employers  pay  part- 
timers  a  lower  rate  for  the  same  work  (though  many  do),  than 
because  part-timers  seem  to  be  relegated  to  lower  paid  sectors. 
In  addition,  part-time  workers  are  concentrated  in  occupations 
noted  for  fast  worker  turnover.    Jobs  with  fast  turnover  are 
infamous  for  low  wages  and  difficult  working  conditions,  with 
a  lesser  investment  in  labor  training  and  fringe  benefits  than 
other  jobs. 
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Our  recommendations  for  overcoming  these  and  other  deterrents  to 
part-time  employment  include: 

1,  More  part-time  employment  opportunities  in  higher-paid 
occupations*   Day  care  facilities,  for  example,  could  improve  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  staffs  if  they  permitted  and  actively 
recruited  part-time  employees  for  their  professional  and  para- 
professional  vacancies. 


2r  Develojpment  of  information  and  referral  services  on  part-time 
employment,  using  the  work  of  the  White  House  Office  of  Private  Sector 
Initiatives  as  a  base. 

3.  Greater  employer  acceptance  of  pro-rated  benefits  for  part-time 
employees,  including  flexible  benefits  plans. 

4.  Development  of  career  ladders  and  training  opportunities  for 
part-timers. 

5.  Special  attention  to  the  child  care  needs  of  parents  who  work 
part  time.   Day  care  facilities  should  permit  parents  to  leave  their 
children  for  part  of  the  week  and/or  part  of  the  day, 

6.  Clarification  of,  and  changes  in,  pension  rules  to  encourage 
phased  retirement  and  the  hiring  of  re  tiroes  as  part-time  employees. 
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Pied  Piper  Politics  and  the  Child-Care  Debate 


Public  discussion  of  federal  policy  toward  day  care  for  children  has  been 
carried  on  at  high  volume  for  at  least  a  decade  with  remarkably  little  progress  in 
either  defining  the  issues  or  analyzing  the  evidence.  The  fervor  with  which 
various  positions  are  espoused  indicates  that  this  is  an  issue  of  great  moment, 
yet  a  thoughtful  listener  to  the  rhetoric  on  both  sides  would  often  be  hard 
pressed  to  explain  exactly  what  the  shouting  is  about.  Indeed,  the  discussion 
seems  at  times  to  have  been  translated  into  a  sort  of  code,  to  be  understood  only 
by  the  participants. 

The  day-care  debate  is  in  fact  about  a  number  of  things,  many  of  which  are 
only  tangentiaiiy  related  to  the  extra-familial  supervision  of  young  children. 
Positions  on  day  care  have  become,  for  a  number  of  the  combatants,  proxies  for 
inarticulated  beliefs  about  many  other  aspects  of  family  functioning.  Both 
adt'ocaTes  and  opponents  of  increased  federal  subsidies  for  child  care  seek  to 
make  that  particular  vehicle  carry  a  very  great  deal  of  freight.  The  result  is  a 
jumble  of  arguments,  based  on  impressions  about  a  number  of  intractable  and 
complex  social  problems  related  to  families  across  the  income  scale,  and  about 
the  role  of  day  care  in  curing  those  ills. 

The  cause  of  day -care  supporters  become  «  ban  nej  behind  which  an 
unusually  o7ve rsc^*coa1It Io n  h a s  rallied.  It  includes,  among  others,  "^orkfare" 
conservatives,  unempjo^edjreachers,  the  women's  movement,  professionals  in 
child,  de  velopment  and  social  welfare*  and  ^entrepreneurs  looking  fora'new 
growth  industry.  Both  the  underlying  philosophies  and  the  specific  objectives  of 
these  diverse  groups  differ  widely,  and  in  some  cases  are  even  in  conflict.  One  of 
their  few  points  of  agreement  is  that  expanded  federal  support  for  day  care 
outside  the  family  is  a  Good  Thing.  ~~  " 

T  K  e~coaTttjo  act  Kef*/  opposing  expanded  federal  dayjearc  is-alip  a  pot* 
pourri.  although  perhaps  one.  with  some  what  fewerjngredients.  Opponents  are 
generally  suspicious  that  what  is  being  sold  them  is  a  nineteen- seven  ties'  version 
oiWalden  Two.  They  include  fiscal  conservatives  who  arc  trying  to  limit  federal 
outlays;_thosc  who  RJie^e,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  that  mothers  should  stay  at 
home  with  their  young  children;  and  a  Reactionary  f rmge~t hat ~sees"i(e3era"l ly 
sponsored  day  care  rs  the  entering  wedge  of  a  government  takeover  of  all 
children.  When  President  Nixon  vetoed  the  1972  Child  and  Family  Services 
Act.  his  Veto  message,  reflecting  these  conservative  views,  complained  that  the 
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act  uould  place  the  weight  of  federal  authority  on  the  side  of  communal  child- 
rearing  as  against  family-centered  child  •rearing. 

When  thoe  uncomfortable  coalitions  mount  the  arguments  on  either  side, 
the  most  immediate  casurity  is  clarity  of  communication.  To  specify  objec- 
tives—what  form  of  day  care*  for  which  children,  financed  through  which 
institutional  structure,  employing  what  sort  of  stiff— would  undermine  team 
spirit  and  is  thus  avoided.  Similarly,  citing  evidence  in  support  of  one  objective  ^ 
or  another  is  likely  to  spotlight  the  deficiencies  in  the  argument  of  an  ally;  fuzzy 
general  assertions  do  not  create  this  problem.  Professional  politicians  also 
welcome  vagueness,  especially  on  an  issue  related  to  such  a  politically  delicate 
and  emotionally  charged  question  as  the  government**  impact  on  the  family. 
Virtually  everyone  is,  or  has  been,  part  of  a  family  and  therefore  considers 
himself  expert  on  the  subject  and  holds  strong  opinions  about  it. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  politicians  and  interest  groups  who  arc  fuzzy  about  the 
isiues.  Academic  research  has  also  found  it  difficult  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
complex  questions  surrounding  day  care,  although  for  rather  different  reasons. 
This  might  seem  surprising  because,  while  it  is  evident  that  pluralist  politics 
often  require  artful  generalities,  research  is  supposed  to  require  the  clear 
specification  of  criteria  and  the  rigorous  testing  of  hypotheses.  PervcrvVy, 
however,  this  rigor  can  produce  confusion  and  incomplete  treatment  of  many 
public-policy  issues. 

Complex  social  questions  do  not  readily  yieM  to  the  scientific  method,  and 
they  frequently  require  analyses  by  different  disciplines.  lUs^rchers  thus 
commonly  assume  away  large  portions  of  an  issue  so  they  can  limit  their 
analyses  to  experimental  or  theoretical  manipulation  of  a  very  few  variables. 
Naturally,  the  variables  chosen  tend  to  be  the  ones  more  amenable  to  inquiry  by 
one's  own  methodological  toolf ,  while  those  assumed  away  are  the  ones  some 
other  discipline  is  supposed  to  be  mort  interested  in.  The  cumulative  effect  of 
this  is  that,  the  more  refined  the  methods  become  and  the  more  limited  to  one 
specific  discipline,  the  less  likely  they  are  to  be  understandable  and  applicable  to 
work  in  other  disciplines.  Consequently,  the  assumptions  one  might  use  arc 
likely  already  to  have  been  rendered  obsolete  by  research  in  other  fields.  In  the 
minds  of  otherwise  skeptical  people  the  subliminal  impression  linger*  that 
certain  premises  have  been  proven  elsewhere  when,  in  fact,  they  have  not. 
They  may  either  not  have  been  dealt  with  at  all,  or  they  may  well  be  the 
subject  of  intense  debate. 

.This  interaction  between  the  politics  of  consensus,  which  leaves  many 
points  unstated,  and  the  conceptual  complexity  of  the  issue,  which  discourages 
comprehensive  and  useful  analysis,  means  that  very  litHe  evidence  about  day 
care  is  brought  to  bear  on  federal  policy.  Existing  information  on  current 
practice  and  on  the  type  of  child  care  families  prefer — pres  jmabiy  a  matter  of 
at  ieast  some  interest— is  ignored.  The  debate  often  proceeds  as  if  there  we»c  no 
such  data,  although  the  publicly  available  information  on  these  subjects  under- 
cuts much  conventional  wisdom.  Instead,  arguments  center  on  broad  policy 
propositions  such  as  the  following  three  example  drawn  from  those  frequently 
advanced  in  one  form  or  another  by  proponents:  (I)  that  day  care  is  critical  for 
gix  ing  women  the  opportunity  to  enter  the  work  force;  (2)  that  day-care  centers 
are  themselves  good  places  to  employ  welfare  recipients,  and  thus  get  them  off 
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the  dote;  and  (3)  that,  given  high  enough  standards,  day-care  centers  can 
significant!}  enhance  children's  development.  Arguments  such  as  these  are 
clearly  seeking  to  use  day  care  as  a  tool  for  achieving  some  other  end- 
employment  of  women,  reduction  of  welfare  costs,  and  enhanced  achievement 
of  children.  But  they  are  rarely  assessed  in  light  of  the  data  either.  Our 
knowledge  about  such  matters  as  the  impact  of  day  care  on  the  work  force,  on 
welfare  policy,  and  on  child  development  is  not  perfect,  but  a  great  deal  of 
information  exists  on  those  questions. 

Neither  the  evidence  on  parental  preferlnccs  in  day  care  nor  the  evidence  on 
day  care  as  part  of  the  solution  for  other  social  ills' suggests  that  a  single  solution 
to  the  day-care  problem  should  be  promoted.  Indeed,  both  parents'  preferences 
and  the  various  possible  objectives  of  overall  social  policy  seem  to  point  to  the 
importance  cf  a  healthy  diversity  of  child-care  arrangements.  The  data  do  not, 
however,  support  the  contention  that  a  heavy  federal  subsidization  of  institu- 
tional day  care  is  desired  by  parents  or  would  significantly  promote  other  broad 
social  goals. 

Parental  Demand for  Day  Care 

The  problem  of  estimating  latent  demand  perennially  haunts  economic 
analysts  dealing  with  many  sorts  of  issues.  To  begin  to  understand  that  problem 
with  respect  to  day  care,  one  reasonable — though  hardly  rigorous — approach  is 
to  describe  current  patterns  of  child  care  and  the  costs  which  accrue  to  the 
parents  and  to  the  public  now  and  to  compare  those  data  to  the  kind  of  child 
care  parents  say  they  would  prefer  and  the  price  they  would  be  willing  to  pay. 
Of  course  indications  of  preference  and  of  the  level  of  satisfaction  with  present 
arrangements  arc  not  as  persuasive  as  actual  changes  in  behavior.  Some 
indication  of  how  parents  actually  react  when  offered  new  day<are  arrange- 
ments can  be  extracted  from  individual  research  projects. 

CURRENT  PATTERNS  OF  DAY-CARE  UTILIZATION 

Two  historically  distinct  trends  in  day  care  have  begun  to  mer^e  in  the  last 
few  years.  One  is  the  nursery  school  and  kindergarten  tradition,  originally 
aimed  at  providing  enriched  experiences  for  children  of  middle-  and  upper- 
income  families.  Enrollment  in  those  programs  has  expanded  steadily  jn  the 
past  few  years.  A  recent  Current  Population  Report  indicates  that  14.5  per  cent  of 
3  year  olds  and  34.2  per  cent  of  4  year  olds  were  enrolled  in  nursery  school  in 
197  3. 1  Nursery  school  remains  primarily  a  middle-class  phenomenon,  however: 
24  per  cent  of  3  ♦year-old  children  of  white-collar  workers  were  enrolled,  but 
only  16  per  cent  of  farm  children  and  8  *  per  cent  of  those  from  blue-collar 
families.2  Kindergartens  for  5  year  olds,  on  the  other  hand,  have  become  a  well- 
established  part  of  the  public  school  system  in  the  past  twenty  years,  with 
between  7$  per  cent  and  80  per  cent  of  all  children  attending. 

The  day-care  movement  traditionally  consisted  of  philanthropic  and,  later, 
public  support  for  programs  to  care  for  the  children  of — usually  poor— working 
mothers.  Roth  nun J  traces  the  history  of  day  care  in  the  United  States.  !t 
originated  in  New  York  City  in  1854  with  the  establishment  of  a  foundling 
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home  and  day  nursery  for  th«  infants  of  unwed  mothers  who  would  then  be 
employed  as  wet  nurses  in  the  families  of  their  benefactors.  Interest  in  day  care 
has  been  cyclical  since  then;  the  program  enjoyed  a  spurt  during  the  early 
nineteen- hundreds  with  the  settlement -house  movement,  declined  with*  the 
widow-pension  movement,  which  aimed  to  keep  mothers  at  home  with  their 
children,  and  'hen  became  important  again  during  World  War  II,  when  the 
government  needed  to  maximize  the  number  of  women  working  in  defense 
production.  After  thr  war,  federal  funds  were  withdrawn,  and  the  states 
followed  suit,  with  the  exception  of  New  York  and  California.  The  late  sixties 
found  a  revival  of  interest  in  group  care  for  young  children,  largely  because  of 
the  confluence  of  interests  of  the  coalition  mentioned  above. 

Recent  increases  in  the  labor-force  participation  of  women,  especially  from 
middle-class  families,  has  blurred  the  distinction  between  nursery  school  and 
day  care.  In  addition,  school  systems  are  increasingly  moving  into  the  provision 
of  services  to  children  below  kindergarten  age,  as  the  birth  rate  and  school 
enrollments  decline.  The  most  reccni  national  survey  of  child-care  usage,  in 
fact,  found  that  parents  used  the  terms  "day  care"  2nd  "nursery  school"  to 
describe  places  which  provided  indistinguishable  programs.4  Children  build 
towers,  mold  pity  dough,  and  listen  to  stones  in  church  basements.  If  the 
church  is  in  the  South  Bronx  the  basement  is  a  day-care  center,  tf  it  is  in  Forest 
Hills,  it's  a  nursery  school.  Hours  of  o;.  .ration,  educational  components  of  the 
program,  and  other  factors  which  might  once  have  distinguished  the  two 
activities  now  do  not;  all  these  things  vary  widely  in  both  categories.  In  fact, 
different  parents  using  the  same  facility  may  place  it  in  one  category  or  the  other 
depending  on  their  reasons  for  enrolling  their  children.  The  distinction,  how- 
ever, between  "day  care"  and  "nursery  schools"  has  lived  on  in  people's  minds- 
Therefore,  most  summaries  of  day-care  utilization  and  parents'  preferences  for 
child  care  do  not  include  nursery-school  enrollments. 

In  addition  to  the  data  on  nursery-school  enrollment,  there  are  several 
sources  of  information  on  who  uses  what  kinds  of  day  care.  In  1965 5  and  1971,* 
major  national  surveys  of  the  child-care  arrangements  of  working  women  were 
conducted  In  1 975, 7  a  similar  survey  dealing  with  all  babysitting  and  child  care 
used  by  employed  and  non -working  parents  was  done.  Finally,  the  Michigan 
Panel  Stu^y  of  Income  Dynamics,  also  a  national  sample  survey,  included 
questions  on  day-care  arrangements  in  its  1973  questionnaire.1  A  comparative 
analysis  of  the  results  of  these  surveys  and  other  data  is  contained  in  a  working 
paper  by  the  author.9  The  1975  Child  Cart  Consumer  Study  indicates  how 
many  people  are  involved  in  child  care:  15  million  or  62  per  cent  of  all 
households  have  the  children  taken  care  of  by  someone  other  than  parents  or 
siblings  for  at  least  an  average  of  an  hour  a  week.  Of  those,  more  than  7  million 
households  include  employed  mothers  or  employed  single  fathers. 

The  1965,  1971,  and  1973  surveys—dealing  only  with  working  mothers- 
show  consistent  patterns  of  utilization,  although  the  questions  and  samples 
differed  somewhat.  Tabic  I  summarizes  the  child-care  utilization  pan  cms  for 
196$  ana  1971  for  women  whose  Youngest  child  is  less  than  6  years  old.  As  the 
table  indicates,  the  patterns  of  care  did  not  shift  much  between  1965  and  1971. 
The  percentage  of  families  with  children  less  than  6  years  of  age  who  used  care 
provided  in  their  own  homes  by  family  members  or  others  increased  sv  me  what: 
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DAY-TARt  ARRANGEMENTS  L'SJDRY  WORKING  MOTHERS  WHOSE  YOUNGEST  CHILD 
UAb  UNDER  SIX  FOR  1965  A?ID  197  1 »  RY  RACE 


196$  197! 


Day-Care  Arrangements 

Whites 

Ncn-Whitcs 

Whites 

Non-Whites 

.arc  in  own  home. 

By  father 

16% 

9% 

1$% 

9% 

By  other  relative 

Is 

28 

17 

2S 

By  combination  of  family  and 

non family  members 



, 

17 

1$ 

By  non  relative 

17 

7 

7 

12 

Subtotal 

1  48% 

44% 

$6% 

61% 

Care  in  another  persons  home: 

By  relative 

13% 

24% 

4% 

9% 

By  non  relative 

1$ 

13 

!4 

8 

Subtotal 

28% 

42% 

18% 

17% 

Other  arrangements: 

Care  in  group-care  center 

6% 

6% 

8% 

1$% 

Child  cares  for  self 

I 

0 

3 

0 

Moth  vr  cares  for  child  at  work 

16 

9 

7 

4 

Mother  cares  for  child  after 

school 

I 

1 

1 

2 

Other 

0 

0 

8 

2 

Subtotal 

24% 

16% 

26% 

23% 

Total* 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

•1  otaU  m*y  not  add  because  of  rounding. 
JWw.  Short!id|trr«/.,  I97S. 


from  48  percent  to  56  per  cent  for  white  families » and  from  44  per  cent  to  61  per 
cent  for  non-white  families.  Care  in  another  person's  home  diminished  gener- 
ally for  both  relatives  and  non* relatives:  from  28  per  cent  to  18  per  cent  for 
whites,  and  from  42  per  cent  to  17  per  cent  for  non- whites.  Day-care-center 
usage  went  up  from  6  per  cent  to  8  per  cent  for  white  families,  and  from  6  per 
cent  to  1  $  per  cent  for  non-whites. 10 

The  1973  data  also  deal  only  with  working  mothers  and  are  aggregated  for 
women  with  children  under  the  age  of  12.  so  one  would  expect  less  focus  on 
modes  of  care  designed  specifically  for  younger  children.  In  fact,  they  found 
day-care  centers  and  nursery  schools  used  by  about  8  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  as  well*  which  probably  represents  a  small  increase  in  enrollments. 
They  also  found  that  in  26  per  cent  of  the  white  and  14  per  cent  of  the  black 
families  surveyed*  the  father  and  mother  managed  to  split  their  working  hours 
to  cover  child-care  requirements.  Many  parents  appear  to  prefer  this  arrange- 
ment; the  practice  was  at  least  as  common  among  the  wealthier  families  as 
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among  the  poor.  Overall,  a  little  more  than  hatf  of  all  working  women  relied 
upon  family  members  to  care  for  their  children:  34  per  cent  living  in  the  home, 
17  per  cent  living  elsewhere.  Another  24  per  cent  used  a  sitter  or  friend. 

The  1975  Comuma-  Study,  dealing  with  sil  child  care,  including  occasional 
babysitting,  for  working  and  non-working  parents,  concluded  that  the  most 
child  care  is  used  by  families  with  younger  children  (2  years  is  the  peak  age), 
employed  parcn;s;aad  single  parents,  even  if  not  employed. n  Family  structure 
seems  to  be  very  important  m  what  kind  of  child  care  is  used.  Employed  single 
mothers  are  three  times  as  likely  as  employed  wives  to  leave  their  children  at 
hane  with  relatives  and  about  twice  as  likely  to  use  centers  or  nursery  schools. 
Relatives  not  living  with  the  family  babysit  for  nearly  half  of  all  families.  Day- 
care centers  are  used  somewhat  more  by  the  poor  than  one  would  expect  from 
their  incidence  in  the  population*  and  less  than  one  would  expect  by  those  just 
above  the  poverty  line  and  by  the  better  off.  At  about  the  median  income,  the 
trends  seem  to  change:  relatives  arc  relied  upon  less— or  arc  not  around  to  be 
relied  on;  more  people  pay  unrelated  babysitters  and  housekeepers  to  take  care 
of  the  children  at  heme,  or  they  seiH  them  to  nursery  school. 

In  addition  to  income  distinctions,  the  1 975  study  found  some  ethnic  ones* 

— In-home  care  by  non-relatives  (especially  occasional  babysitting)  is  pre- 
dominantly a  white,  middle-class  phenomenon. 

— Spanish-origin  children  arc  looked  after  oy  relatives. 

—Black  families  use  either  relatives  or  institutional  care,  but  rarely  ieave 
their  children  with  unrelated  adults.12 

In  sum,  parents  use  a  wide  variety  of  child-care  arrangements.  The  modal 
form  of  care  is  still  within  the  family.  Parents  stagger  working  hours  in  order  for 
one  of  them  to  be  home  with  the  children  while  the  other  is  at  work,  and  other 
relatives  provide  a  substantial  portion  of  botl.  occasional  and  regular  full-time 
care.  Among  the  white  middle  class,  unrelated  babysitters  often  take  care  of 
children  in  the  family's  home.  Unrelated  adults  provide  about  20  percent  of  all 
child  rare  in  their  own  homes.  Publicity  about  day-care  centers  and  about 
government  subsidies  of  center  care  has  been  much  more  intense  over  the  past 
decade;  the  somewhat  increased  use  of  centers,  especially  by  poor  single 
mothers,  is  likely  to  be  in  part  a  result  of  that  attention. 

1  he  patterns  of  utilization  do  not  point  the  way  for  policy:  they  do, 
however,  explode  the  myth  that  families  are  giving  up  much  of  their  child- 
rearing  responsibility  to  unrelated  or  institutional  caretakers.  The  major  role  of 
the  extended  family  in  these  arrangements  cannot  be  overlooked,  particularly 
for  poor,  near-poor,  black,  and  Spanish-origin  families.  Reports  of  the  death  of 
extended  families  are  greatly  exaggerated. 

COST  TO  FAMILIES 

When  data  about  cost  to  the  parent  is  added  to  that  about  utilization,  the 
economic  attraction  of  informal  arrangements  in  the  home  becomes  more 
apparent.  Out-of-pocket  expenses  fo»  informal  arrangements  tend  to  be  very 
small:  the  1973  survey  found  that  49  per  cent  of  working  mothers  paid  nothing 
at  all  for  day  care;  most  of  those  were  arrangements  with  relatives.  The  1975 
survey  data  show  that,  while  a  considerable  amount  is  paid  to  relatives  for  child 
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Parents* 
Expenditures 

%  Total  Child- 
Carc  Hours 

Relatives,  in  child's  or 

relative's  home 

$!.!  billion 

43% 

Non-relative  in  child's  home 

}  1.7  billion 

1751 

Non-Hativc  in  other  home 

1.8  bill*.* 

20% 

Nurscr)-  schools  and  centers 

1.6  billion 

15* 

Other 

.2  billion 

3% 

Total 

$6.4  billion 

100% 

Wr<  H«*»4l        Csn  Cmmmn SiUy  J97S.  II.  TibloU  *nd  t-2. 


care  of  all  kinds,  it  buys  a  lot  mere  child  care  than  the  somewhat  larger  amounts 
for  more  formal  arrangements.  These  data  tre  reflected  in  Table  2. 

The  out-of-  pocket  costs  to  parents  are  one  part  of  the  total  cost  of  chiki  tare. 
Public  subsidies  lower, the  price  to  poor  parents  of  cat.*  in  a  nursery  school, 
center,  or  the  home  of  a  non-relative.  Federal  rcimbur.etrcnt  for  child-cwrc 
expenses  py  back  some  of  what  parents  spend,  but  thc*i  subsidies  are  not 
reflected  in  Tank  2.  Finally,  the  opportunity  cost  if  a  family  member  stays  out 
of  school  or  out  of  the  labor  market  to  keep  the  children  may  make  the  real  cost 
of  care  by  relatives  higher  than  it  appears  to  be.  The  magnitude  of  they.'  costs  is 
difficult  to  assess  without  information  on  the  employment  prosper  of  those 
taking  care  of  the  children. 

PUBUC  EXPENDITURES 

One  might  assume  that  data  on  the  cost  to  the  public  wocld  be  easier  to 
come  by  than  data  on  family  expenditures,  but  even  a  straightforward  account- 
ing of  federal  expenditures  for  child  care  is  hard  to  'Obtain-  Some  subsidy  or 
another  can  be  found  in  at  least  twenty-five  federal  programs,  fr'xn  SBA  loans 
to  firms  to  set  up  renters  to  recompur'jtion  of  welfare  benefits  to  compensate  for 
child-cart  expenses.  A  reasonable  estimate  is  that,  in  fiscal  1976,  about  $2  billion 
of  federal  funds  went  to  support  day  care.  Approximately  $500  million  of  that  is 
not  in  federal  outlays  but  in  forgone  revenue  from  the  tax  deduction  for  child- 
care  expense  available  to  working  parents.  The  remainder  includes  subsidies  for 
home  and  neighborhood  arrangements,  teacher  training,  experimental  pre- 
school programs,  Head  Start,  and  day-care  centers.  State  and  local  government 
funds  and  philanthropies  also  support  child  care  of  variotM  types;  these  sources 
probably  contribute  at  least  as  much  as  does  the  federal  government.0 

A  final  complication  in  the  cost  picture  is  the  fact  that  child  care  is  on  the 
fringes  between  the  home  and  the  money  economy.  Table  2  indicates  that 
informal  day  care,  even  by  unrelated  adults,  is  relatively  inexpensive;  this  is 
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largely  because  the  caretaker  is  usualK  a  housewife— often  in  hcroun  hume— 
who  does  not  value  her  services  according  to  market  prices.  When  child  care 
become*  a  full  -time  occupation,  rather  than  a  sideline,  the  price  rises  significant- 
ly  if  even  subsistence  wages  are  paid.  This  can  occur  both  within  and  outside 
the  home.  The  cost  of  care  in  the  family's  home  hy  non» relatives  is  higher  than 
care  by  a  non-relative  in  the  home  of  the  caretaker,  since  full-time  wages  for 
children's  nurses,  housekeepers,  and  professional  babysitters  must  be  paid. 

The  cost  of  centers,-  which  must  include  the  cost  of  facilities  *s  well  as* of 
personnel,  is  even  higher.  In  1971,  EduardZiglcr,  then  director  of  the  Office  of 
Child  Development,  estimated  the  per<hild  costs  of  day-care  centers  ^/"accept- 
able quality"  at  $1,862  per  year  and  of  "desirable  quality"  at  $2,H0,  based  on 
1967  prices.14  Fulkime  centers  with  educational  programs  were  estimated 'in 
1975  to  cost  between  $5,000  and  $5,000  per  child— i.e.,  in  the  same  ranged 
tuition  at  Ivy  League  colleges— and  the  cost  of  intensive  experimental  projects, 
though  rarely  calculated  precisely,  run>  twice  that.15 
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It  is  difficult  to  estimate  from  utilization  data  a'onc  whether  either  the  cost  to 
parents  or  a  supposed  limitation  of  alternatives  is  a  major  determinant  in  child* 
care- utilization  derisions.  Does  this  pattern  of  arrangements  reflect  what 
families  would  like  to  do.  or  only  the  exigencies  of  a  daycare  market  whcie 
formal  day<4re  center*  «re  in  too  scarce  supply  or  are  highly  desired  but 
beyond  the  financial  means  of  most  parents?  There  are  two  kinds  of  data  which 
could  help  to  answer  that  question. 

First  are  the  preference  surveys  in  which  parents  are  asked  how  satisfied 
?hey  are  with  present  arrangements,  and  what  kind  of  care  they  would  prefer 
The  West*  survey  cf  1970'*  found  that  the  type  of  day  care  preferred  by  roost 
parents  of  all  income  groups  was  an  informal  arrangement  in  the  home  or  in  the 
neighborhood.  This  survey  reported  that  parents  apply  well-defined  criteria  for 
choosing  among  day-care  arrangements.  These  include,  in  descending  order  of 
preference:  closeness  to  home,  cost,  convenience  of  hours,  sick -child  care,  and 
program  (i.e.,  education).  This  ordering  of  priorities  adds  up  to  a  preference  for 
at-home  care.  Uv  and  Spindlcr"  report  greatest  satisfaction  with  at-home 
arrangements,  though  they  did  not  ask  directly  about  parental  preferences. 

The  1975  survey  also  asked  parmts  whether  they  were  satisfied  with  their 
current  arrangements,  what  alternatives  they  might  prefer,  and  a  number  of 
questions  designed  to  pro*  their  art i aides  toward  various  forms  of  care  11 
Sixty-three  per  cent  of  the  mothers  sampled— employed  or  unemployed,  black, 
white,  or  Spanish-speaking— prefer  to  have  their  children  cared  for  by  relatives 
over  any  other  arrangement.  Care  in  ones  own  home  was  preferred  over  all 
others  by  5  J  per  cen;  of  women.  Similarly,  care  by  relatives,  whether  in  .he 
children's  homes  or  the  relatives*  homes,  was  almost  universally  reported  to  be 
satisfactory.  Greatest  dissatisfaction  (but  still  only  I !  per  cent)  was  reported  for 
Head  Start  piograms.  Not  looking  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  however,  only  9 
per  cenr  of  Head  Start  parents  indicated  an  interest  in  changing  *o  some  other 
program.  When  asked  if  they  would  prefer  other  kinds  of  child  care,  more  thin 
three-quarters  of  'he  total  furvcyed  said  they  would  not.  Those  most  likely  to 
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want  to  change  were  sending  their  children  to  the  home  of  a  non-relative.  Of  the 
24  per  cent  who  thought  they  might  prefer  another  form  of  care,  about  30  per 
cent  wanted  to  mo  *e  to  some  form  of  home  care,  and  45  per  cent  to  nursery 
school*  or  centers.  1  Vc  clear  loser  was  the  family  day-care  home.  Virtually  no 
one  was  interested  ir .  having  her  chHd  cared  for  in  the  home  of  an  unrelated 
person. 

This  study  also  asked  a  number  of  attitudinal  questions  about  various  forms 
of  care.  The  major  finding  is  that  parents,  unlike  politicians,  do  not  hold 
ideological  positions  on  the  subject.  N<ye  of  the  questions  designed  to  reflect 
strong  opinions  (e.g. ,  **!  would  rather  pay  someone  to  take  care  of  my  child  than 
to  leave  him  with  a  relative,**  or  **I  would  never  send  my  child  to  a  day-care 
center**)  elicited  much  agreement. 

The  second  kind  of  information  on  the  care  people  would  use  if  it  were 
available  is  more  convincing  because  it  is  based  on  behavior  rather  than 
interview  responses,  although  it  is  abo  based  on  smaller  samples.  In  a  number 
of  experimental  programs,  parents  have  been  offered — free  or  at  very  low  cost — 
expensive  day-care  centers  and  other  formal  types  of  care.  In  each  case,  the 
number  of  people  who  took  up  the  offer  was  much  lower  than  was  expected.  An 
income- maintenance  experiment  in  Gary,  Indiana,  offered  free  high-quality  day 
care  to  tlie  children  of  welfare  mothers  at  work  or  in  school  and  subsidized  care 
to  others.  There  were  very  few  takers.  At  the  height  of  the  program,  only  15  per 
cent  of  the  eligible  preschool  children  were  enrolled.1*  In  Seattle  and  Denver, 
income-maintenance  experiments  also  included  a  day-care  subsidy.  They  di- 
vided possible  day-care  modes  into  three  categories:  non-market  (in  the  family, 
for  which  no  fees  are  paid),  informal  market  (babysitting  by  relative  or  non- 
relative,  either  in  child's  or  sitter's  home,  for  which  a  fee  ts  paid),  and  formal 
market  (licensed  day-care  homes  and  centers).  They  found  that  when  subsidies 
are  available,  the  use  of  paid  care  increases  by  as  much  as  35  per  cent  for  the 
highest  users—employed  single  mothers.  But  this  was  true  only  for  informal 
market  care,  and,  to  some  extent,  it  meant  only  that  arrangements  that  had  been 
free  before  were  now  being  remunerated.  Use  of  centers  and  licensed  homes 
increased  about  6  per  cent  in  Seattle  and  not  at  alt  in  Denver.  This  study 
concluded  that  one  would  have  to  provide  heavy  differential  subsidies  to  centers 
and  licensed  homes  if  one  really  wanted  to  get  participants  to  use  them  for  their 
children  10 

Placing  a  center  at  a  work  site  does  not  appear  to  add  to  its  popularity.  In  the 
ninctecn-sixties,  several  corporations  set  up  day-care  centers  at  or  near  the  work 
site  as  a  service  to  their  employees.  When,  in  1972,  Ogitvie"  undertook  a  study 
of  those  centers  as  possible  models  for  expanding  the  supply  of  day  care,  he 
found  that  ncjrly  all  had  already  shut  down  for  lack  of  enrollment.  This 
phenomenon  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  fact  that  one  must  have  a  relatively 
large  work  force  in  order  to  find  enough  preschool  children  of  employees  at  any 
one  time  to  fill  a  day-care  center  of  a  feasible  size.  Ogilvic  estimated  that  in  1972 
a  work-site  center  for  60-70  children  required  at  least  1 ,000  women  employees. 
But  a  second  reason  for  the  failure  of  many  centers — at  the  worksite  or  away 
from  it — is  that  many  parents  ravor  inf  »rmal  arrangements  at  home  or  with 
relatives. 

Thus,  evidence  accumulates  to  indicate  much  less  interest  on  the  part  of 
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parents  in  formal  day-care  centers  than  the  public  debate  implies.  Many  parents 
appear  to  prefer  that  relatives  take  care  of  their  children,  and  L-.rgc  numbers  of 
them  have  relatives  willing  to  do  it.  This  finding  stands  in  obvious  contrast  to 
the  common  notion  that  isolated  nuclear  or  single-parent  families  predominate. 

The  preference,  cost,  and  utilization  data  show  that  a  wide  array  of  methods 
of  day  care  is  in  use.  most  of  it  informal  and  outside  the  market.  Overall, 
parents  seem  relatively  pleased  by  the  arrangements  they  have,  although 
different  mode  ;  suit  the  needs  of  parents  in  different  circumstances — a  good 
reason  for  maintaining  a  system  with  many  alternatives.  Preference  for  change 
usually  reflects  either  difficulties  ?n  finding  new  arrangements  for  meeting 
changed  circumstances  or  the  desire  fot  minor  changes  to  make  arrangements  fit 
more  precisely  with  the  work  schedule.  Finding  care  arrangements  thit  are 
suitable  in  every  respect  is  not  easy.  Help  in  identifying  the  available  possi- 
bilities appears  to  be  something  parents  would  welcome  enthusiastically.  The 
1975  survey  found  parents  agreeing  overwhelmingly  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  government  set  up  an  information  and  referral  service  on  available  Jicen*-  J 
facilities  and  caretakers.22  But.  so  far  as  parents  are  concerned,  there  is  no 
unanimity  about  the  urgency  of  expanding  the  supply  of  formal  day<are 
centers  or  day-care  homes  or  any  other  particular  form  of  care  irrangement~ 

Tbc  Larger  Dfbatt 

Perhaps  national  policy  should  rest,  however,  not  on  parental  desires  but  on 
day-care  expansion  as  a  way  to  advance  some  or  all  of  the  larger  objectives  Mated 
by  proponents. 


LABOR-FORCE  PARTICIPATION  OF  WOMEN 

Lack  of  available  day  care  is  often  cited  as  a  major  impediment  to  greatly 
increased  labor-force  participation  by  the  mothers  of  young  children.  Two  very 
different  groups  believe  that  getting  women  into  the  labor  market  is  a  primary 
concern:  the  women's  movement  and  "work  fa  re"  conservatives,  the  latter 
seeing  employment  as  the  only  way  to  reduce  AFDC  rolls.  These  two  forces 
focus  on  distinctly  different  portions  of  society  and  with  very  different  pur- 
poses. 

The  women's  movement  emphasizes  the  liberation  of  women  from  what 
they  regard  as  the  subservient  rcie  of  unpaid  household  labor.  The  most  direct 
way  to  accomplish  that,  they  believe,  is  for  women  to  move  from  the  house  into 
a  paying  job.  There  are  many  bepzfits,  both  economic  and  ps> ; V'^gical.  to 
working  out$ide  the  home.  First,  of  course,  is  the  money.  In  addition,  contin- 
uing employment  makes  a  woman  eligible  for  Social  Security  and  other  pension 
systems,  and  increases  her  psychological  independence  and  power  within  her 
marriage. "  Moreover,  there  are  good  reasons  why  a  woman  may  want  to  work 
while  her  children  are  young.  One  major  reason  why  women  in  some  white- 
collar  professions  generally  command  lower  wages  than  men  is  their  frequently 
episodic  employment  history— those  who  do  not  stop  working  for  long  periods 
of  time  command  wages  more  nearly  commensurate  with  those  of  men.24  The 
increasing  commonness  of  divorce,  the  paucity  of  child-support  payments  from 
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absent  fathers,21  and  the  concomitant  need  for  women  to  support  themselves  ail 
provide  a  powerful  economic  drive  to  enter  the  work  force. 

The  social  benefits  of  work  outside  the  home  are  also  becoming  more 
important  to  some  women.  Social  contacts  with  peers  and  reinforcement  of 
one's  feeling  of  accomplishment  by  colleagues  one  respects  provide  important 
psychic  income  which  was  perhaps  once  otherwise  available  in  more  closely  knit 
communities,  but  is  now  more  apt  to  be  found  through  the  yob.  Measures  of 
success  may  often  seem  a  lot  easier  to  come  by  on  the  job  than  at  home  with  the 
children,  where  a  beatific  M!  love  you,  Morjmy"  can  be  followed  within  minutes 
by  a  temper  tantrum  and  a  plateful  of  spaghetti  thrown  against  the  wall. 

The  focus  of  these  arguments  is  primarily  on  improving  the  economic  and 
psychological  status  of  women  as  individuals,  and  secondarily  on  helping  them 
add  to  their  children's  welfare.  Though  the  arguments  could  apply  to  women 
across  the  income  scale,  those  who  advance  them  focus  primarily  on  the 
relatively  well  educated  and  the  middle  class.  This  is  in  many  ways  a  con* 
servative  position:  no  radical  change  in  the  structure  of  employment  is  sug- 
gested, only  increased  participation  of  one  segment  of  society,  for  whom  a  few 
support  services  are  necessary— such  as  day  care.  The  women's  movement  is 
certainly  not  unanimous  on  this  issue;  more  psychologically  oriented  feminists 
may  question  the  value  of  adopting  the  essentially  male  definition  that  one's 
worth  is  defined  by  a  wage  rate.  But  advocates  of  labor-force  participation  tend 
not  to  discuss,  or  even  to  consider,  whether  there  might  not  be  some  non- 
economic  costs  connec*~d  with  a  mother's  working  full  time. 

The  work  fa  re  conservatives  are  also  interested  in  getting  women  to  work, 
but  a  different  group  of  women  and  for  very  different  reasons.  Those  who  hold 
this  position  regard  with  chagrin  the  inequities  of  a  system  that  provides  welfare 
to  some  people  for  doing  nothing,  while  giving  no  support  to  equally  impover- 
ished neighbors  who  work  long  hours  for  poverty  wages.  The  conservatives  see 
putting  the  welfare  mothers  to  work  as  accomplishing  two  ends:  reducing  this 
horizontal  inequity  and  saving  the  government  some  money  in  welfare  outlays. 
Since  a  woman  would  not  be  on  AFDC  if  she  didn't  have  children,  some 
arrangement  to  care  for  them  is  felt  to  be  necessary  if  she  is  to  be  required  to 
work.  Like  their  distant  cousins  in  the  women's  movement,  work  fa  re  con- 
servatives concentrate  on  economic  arguments  and  view  day  care  as  an  adden- 
dum to  their  prima ry  mission:  employment  of  mothers.  They  share  with 
feminists  the  assumption  that  combining  mothering  and  employ™***;  is  in  some 
\*ay  superior  to  mothering  alone.  Ironically,  the  AFDC  program  was  initiated 
on- precisely  the  opposite  premise:  that  the  public  interest  is  best  served  by 
subsidizing  mothers  to  stay  at  home  and  ta-  c  care  of  their  children  rather  than 
going  to  work. 

But  even  assuming  what  a  large  part  of  the  population  does  not— that  it  is 
best  for  a  mother  with  young  children  to  work — one  can  ask  at  least  two  central 
questions  with  regard  to  increasing  women's  labor-force  participation:  (1)  Is  the 
public  interest  served,  in  macroeconomic  terms,  by  inducing  more  women  to 
join  the  labor  force?  (2)  Is  the  provision  of  day  care  by  the  government  an 
important  prerequisite  to  mothers',  and  especially  welfare  recipients',  becoming 
employed5 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  far  from  obvious.  In  the  short  run,  and 
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especially  today,  in  1976.  "'joining  the  labor  force"  often  means  swelling  the 
rolls  of  the  unemployed  In  the  longer  run,  economic  forecasters  are  of  two 
minds:  given  the  apparent  secular  trend  toward  lower  birth  rates,  such  analysts 
as  DruckeH*  argue  that  within  ten  to  fifteen  years  there  will  be  a  labor  shortage 
if  the  economy  continues  to  expand  only  at  its  present  rate.  Others  contend  that 
automation,  the  increased  use  of  low-cost  overseas  labor  by  American  corpora- 
tions, and  the  nan>*al  limit  of  resources  portend  a  stagnant  or  diminished 
demand  for  worker  in  the  next  few  decades.  The  m&crocconomic  rationale  for 
encouraging  women — or  anyone  else — to  enter  the  labor  force  turns  in  part  on 
the  resolution  of  these  contending  arguments. 

The  second  question  is  easier  to  answer.  The  evidence  to  date  indicates  that 
offering  day  care  has  relatively  little  effect  on  a  woman's  decision  to  work.  The 
best  estimate  is  that  the  availability  of  even  free  day<are  centers  explains  only 
about  10  percent  of  mothers'  decisions  to  enter  the  work  force.27  What  matters 
most  is  the  existence  of  a  job— when  that  is  available,  most  mothers  find  some 
way  to  cope  with  the  child-care  problem.  Welfare  mothers  are  no  different  from 
the  large  mass  of  working  and  lower- middle-class  women  in  this  regard. 
Decisions  are  made  largely  in  terms  of  economic  necessity;  if  net  income  goes 
up,  employment  is  worth  it. 

Welfare  mothers  can  be  distinguished  from  upper-middle-class  well-edu- 
cated women  who  work  because  they  want  to.  For  the  latter,  the  availability  of 
precisely  the  sort  of  child-care  arrangement  they  judge  best  for  their  children 
may  be  a  factor  in  the  decision  to  work  or  not.  It  would  be  nice  if  society  had 
arrived  at  the  point  where  parents  at  all  income  levels  were  equally  free  to 
consider  non-economic  benefits  to  the  family  when  making  employment  deci- 
sions. In  fact,  the  work  fare  conservatives  have  engineered  the  economic 
incentives  at  the  bottom  of  the  income  scale  so  that  for  AFDC  recipients  there  is 
never  a  point  where  the  economic  incentive  to  work  is  relaxeo.  Only  those 
whose  families  can  live  relatively  well  without  the  mother's  income  have  the 
luxury  of  making  that  sort  of  choice. 

Further,  as  the  utilization  and  preference  data  show,  when  mothers  become 
employed  they  most  frequently  turn  to  informal  home-  or  family-based  arrange- 
ments, which  the  government  can  subsidize  but  cannot  create.  There  is  also 
evidence  that  when  formal  day-care  arrangements  break  down,  alternatives  are 
readily  available.  A  1973  study  in  South  Carolina  of  low-income  mothers  whose 
day-care  center  was  no  longer  available  to  them  found  that  nearly  everyone 
continued  to  work  and  in  the  same  job.  and  that  they  found  other  arrangements 
for  their  children  within  a  few  days.21  Moreover,  only  3  percent  of  the  women 
in  the  Seattle  Denver  income-maintenance  experiment  who  did  not  work  cited 
lack  of  day  care  as  a  reason  }f 

To  summarize,  provision  of  federally  funded  day  care— especially  day -care 
centers — does  not  appear  to  be  critical  to  the  tabor-force  participation  of 
women;  the  need  for  and  availability  of  employment  is  overwhelmingly  more 
important.  This  does  not  imply  that  child  care  is  an  unimportant  national  policy 
question,  only  that  the  day -care  tail  should  not  be  expected  to  wag  either  the 
Great  Dane  of  federal  employment  policy  or  the  St.  Bernard  of  welfare  reform. 

But  how.  then,  can  one  deal  with  the  problems  pointed  out  by  those 
advocating  day  care  to  increase  the  employment  of  women?  The  first  step  is  to 
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face  directly  what  is  being  said:  work  at  home  is  not  valued.  The  feminist 
message  is  that  women  should  get  into  the  tabor  market  in  order  to  receive  their 
due.  The  conservative  message  is  that  welfare  mothers  should  be  improved  by 
the  discipline  of  working  and  their  children  through  surrogate  care. 

Steincr*0  and  Ri\linJI  have  analyzed  proposals  to  reduce  welfare  expendi- 
tures by  obtaining  jobs  for  mothers  and  providing  day  care  for  their  children. 
Both  conclude  that  the  expense  of  formal  market  day  care  is  likely  to  overwhelm 
any  welfare  savings  for  all  but  a  very  small  portion  of  AFDC  recipients. 

Steiner  concludes  that  the  real  motivation  for  such  proposals  is  that  not 
simply  a  zero  valuation  but  a  negative  valuation  is  placed  on  the  work  AFDC 
mothers  put  in  raising  their  children-  He  observes: 

There  is  no  political  conflict  over  the  proposition  that  a  young  mother 
tuddcnl)  uidowcJ  and  left  dependent  on  social  security  survivors*  benefits  should 
Ik  supported  with  public  funds  so  that  she  can  stay  home  and  take  care  of  her 
children.  Nnr  is  there  congressional  discussion  or  any  HEW  proposal  for  day  care 
for  those  children.  If  94.53  of  AFDC  dependency  were  attributable  te  death  of 
the  father,  there  would  be  no  congressional  interest  to  speak  of  in  day  care.  But,  in 
fact.  °4.$tt  of  AFDC  dependency  ts  not  attributable  to  death  of  the  father;  only 
5  Stf  of  AFDC  dependency  is  so  attributable.  Most  of  the  political  conflict  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  interest  in  day  care  is  over  whether  the  public  should  subsidise 
those  women  whom  Senator  Russell  l<ong  once  called  "brood  marcs"  to  stay 
home,  produce  more  children — some  of  them  born  ot<;  of  uedfock— and  raise 
those  children  in  an  atmosphere  of  dependency. u 

Interest  seems  to  center  much  more  on  the  proper  role  of  the  husband  and  wife 
in  marriage,  discrimination  against  women,  sex,  race,  and  frecloading  than  on 
the  economic  relationship  between  the  availability  of  formal  child  care  and 
employ  men;. 

DAY  CARE  AS  AN  EMPLOYMENT  OPPOR  f  UN  STY 

The  different  value  placed  on  work  at  home  and  in  the  market  is  also 
apparent  in  proposals  to  expand  federal  day -care  subsidies  in  order  to  increase 
the  supply  of  jobs.  Tl.crc  are  two  discrete  interests  advanced  by  those  who 
make  this  argument.  The  first  is  that  of  the  AFDC  mother  who  wants  to  work 
but  cannot  find  employment.  Why  not  put  her  to  work  caring  for  the  children  of 
others'  There  is  a  certain  irony  to  the  definition  of  caring  for  other  people's 
children,  but  not  one's  own,  as  work.  However,  if  a  welfare  mother  wants  to  do 
(Hat,  it  seems  a  laudable  objective.  How  might  it  be  accomplished' 

The  part  of  the  government  subsidy  that  might  have  some  direct  impact  on 
hiring  practices  in  day-care  programs  operates  through  state  and  local  govern- 
ments or  quasi*  govern  mental  groups  such  as  Community  Action  Projects.  It 
includes  Title  XX  social  services,  Head  Start,  and  preschool  projects  for  the 
handicapped.  Unfortunately,  using  federal  leverage — including  money — to 
create  genuinely  new  jobs  in  the  state  and  local  public  sector  is  a  very  tricky 
enterprise.  A  political  shell  game  frequently  ensues,  in  which  states  and 
localities  fire  some  of  their  employees  and  rehire  them  with  federal  employment 
funds,  expanding  the  supply  of  positions  not  at  all  but  adding  a  bit  to  the  state 
w  local  treasury.  This  problem  would  have  to  be  overcome  to  bring  about  any 
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genuine  increase -in  the  number  of  publicly  supported  day-care  jobs  open  to 
AFDC  mothers.  Enriched  tax  credits  to  private  firms  for  hiring  AFDC  recipi- 
ents in  day  car*-  have  also  been  proposed;  even  if  successful,  the  benefit  is  likely 
to  be  small  because  private  firms  comprise  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  day- 
care market.  Another  obvious  possibility  is  to  provide  more  generous  subsidies 
to  individual  families  for  day  care,  hoping  that  the  increased  demand  will 
produce  more  jobs  for  welfare  recipients.  Unfortunately  the  likely  ciRcicncy„o£ 
that  strategy  is  also  very  limited.  There  are  several  obstacles,  including  the 
competition  faced  by  welfare  mothers  trying  to  get  jobs  in  centers,  the  way  day- 
care  quality  is  currently  defined ,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  demand  is  for  day 
care  by  relatives  or  at  home  for  little  pay. 

Untrained  AFDC  mothers  face  fierce  competition  in  the  forma!  day-care 
market.  The  most  powerful  comes  from  the  increasingly  numerous  ranks  of 
unemployed  teachers.  They  and  the  powerful  national  associations  which 
represent  them  are  the  second  major  force  pushing  for  new  federal  day-care 
funding  as  a  job-creation  device.  Recently  the  AFL-CIO  has  placed  its  political 
weight  behind  the  position  that  new  federal  day-care  legislation  must  give 
control  to  the  schools.  Clearly  the  teachers  and  the  AFDC  mothers  have 
competing  interests.  Under  traditional  definitions  of  staff  quality  (education  and 
work  experience)  the  teachers  would  win  hands  down.  And  those  traditional 
definitions  are  now  used  to  define  "quality**  day  care. 

Day  care  is  an  example  of  an  industry  where  professions  lizatton  is  just 
beginning  to  take  place.  In  order  to  make  it  a  more  appealing  employment 
possibility  for  its  members,  the  education  lobby  wants  to  move  day  care  out  of 
the  status  of  a  cottage  industry.  Parents,  by  and  large,  want  to  keep  i*  there. 
The  Office  of  Child  Development,  in  an  attempt  to  dilute  the  impact  of 
traditional  educational  credentials  judged  by  many  to  be  generally  irrelevant  to 
the  effective  provision  of  child  care,  initiated  in  1970  a  Child  Development 
Associate  project  designed  to  provide  credentials  based  solely  on  demonstrated 
competence  in  dealing  with  young  children.  To  date  this  project  has  confined 
itself  mainly  to  testing  and  certifying  persons  already  at  work  in  day-care 
centers  or  family  day-care  homes  in  order  to  provide  them  with  a  basis  for 
advancement.  If  such  efforts  as  the  Child  Development  Associate  project  are  to 
meet  the  original  objective  of  establishing  operationally  defined  competence  as 
the  primary  basis  for  certification  in  child  care,  however,  potential  workers 
must  be  found,  certified,  and  placed  in  initial  jobs. 

But  the  probability  is  fairly  small  that  such  efforts  will,  by  themselves, 
successfully  turn  around  the  trend  toward  staffing  federally  subsidized  day-care 
centers  with  people  who  have  professional  degrees.  The  pressure  of  school 
systems  with  unused  facilities  and  surplt  s  teachers  is  powerful;  in  California, 
the  public  day -care  system  is  administered  by  the  state  education  agency  and 
has  already  come  closely  to  resemble  the  primary  schools,  with  certified 
elementary  school  teachers  as  senior  staff  and  former  principals  as  administra- 
tors. »  But  whether  or  not  such  projects  as  Child  Development  Associates  were 
successful  in  making  less-educated  poor  women  competitive  in  the  race  for  jobs 
in  day-care  centers,  one  must  face  the  fact  that— California's  experience  aside— 
neither  the  present  pattern  of  day-care  arrangements  an  this  country  nor  the 
expressed  preference  of  parents  at  all  income  levels  places  much  emphasis 
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on  formal  center-based  day  care  for  young  children.  Thus  the  greatest  demand 
for  AFDC  mothers  as  child-care  workers  is  likely  to  come  from  relatives  or  close 
friends  on  a  barter  basis  or  for  very  little  mow;'. 

The  conflict  is  clear;  the  easiest  way  to  justify  paying  market  wages  is  to 
make  child  care  more  like  other  service  professions:  institution-based.  Parents 
either  do  not  perceive  that  the  benefits  that  come  to  them  and  their  children 
justify  the  higher  price  or  they  are  simply  unable  to  pay  it.  So  government 
subsidies  must  be  increased  to  keep  the  enterprise  afloat. 

The  reason  for  the  high  cost  of  centers  is  Jhat  we  arc  paying  the  price — with 
additional  overhead,  fringe  benefits,  and  amortization  costs — of  remunerating  a 
part  of  the  work  mocbtrs  do  at  home.  Keepers  of  the  federal  treasury  should  be 
thankful  that  most  families  would  still  prefer  to  keep  the  kids  around  the  house. 
Other  usys  to  redress  the  unequal  value  placed  on  work  at  home  and  in  the 
market  need  to  be  considered. 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

There  is  one  remaining  and  extremely  important  argument  for  formal  day 
care  possible  benefits  to  children.  Public  policy  decisions  should  not  be  guided 
by  parental  preference  alone;  millions  of  research  dollars  have  been  spent 
investigating  the  vital  question  of  how  to  improve  the  welfare  of  the  nations 
children.  One  should  not  be  too  blithely  confident  that  parents  will  make  the 
wisest  choice.  Every  reported  incident  of  child  abuse  is  a  poignant  reminder  of 
parental  fallibility.  And  experiences  outside  the  home  can  provide  important 
intellectual  and  emotional  experiences  for  young  children. 

The  world  of  research  in  child  development  has  not  been  closely  attuned  to 
the  daycare  policy  debate.  The  single  most  furiously  debated  question  regard- 
ing the  impact  of  day  care  on  children  is  that  of  staff-child  ratios.  Only  recently 
a  large  experiment  has  begun  testing  the  effects  of  varying  the  number  of 
children  per  adult  on  thy  children's  development.  Until  then,  no  research 
addressed  that  issue.  Research  has  concentrated  on  the  possible  negative  effects 
of  separation  from  the  mother  and  on  possible  intellectual  and  social  benefits  for 
children  in  group  settings.  Virtually  all  the  research  uses  experimental,  university- 
based  preschool s  and  centers,  not  ordinary  day-care  arrangements. 

Regarding  the  emotional  tie  to  the  family,  even  parents  who  are  alert  to  how 
children  are  reacting  to  care  arrangements  could  use  some  help.  It  is  hard  to 
separate  behavior  changes  due  ;o  developmental  phases  from  those  that  signal 
serious  distress.  An  eighteen -month-old  starts  having  occasional  nightmares:  is  it 
something  about  the  new  babysitter,  the  fact  that  mother  is  gone  all  day,  or  that 
eighteen  months  is  about  the  time  children  start  to  have  nightmares? 

There  is  a  massive  research  literature  on  mother-child  attachment  and 
separation  anxiety,  and  on  their  effects,  particularly  on  the  child's  reaction  to 
strange  adults.  Results  from  such  studies  vary,  but  generally  suggest  little  or  no 
difference  in  the  emotional  bonds  between  mother  and  child  whether  tite  child 
is  in  a  center,  at  home  with  mother,  or  at  home  with  a  babysitter,*4  Nor  does 
0*  evidence  show  that  whether  or  not  the  mother  works  when  a  child  is  young 
determines  tne  development  of  later  difficulties;  mental  health  and  behavior 
problems  can  be  traced  to  serious  conflict  between  parents  and  children,  not  to 
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employment  >tatus  In  fact,  one  study  concluded  that  if  the  mother  is  >atisficd 
with  whatever  she  is  doing— working  at  home  or  in  the  labor  market — the 
children  are  likely  to  be  better  off  psychologically. »  Day  care  is  not  the 
beginning  of  the  end  for  ck»e  family  ties.  Eighteen  months  is  about  the  time 
when  children  first  have  nightmares,  whether  their  mothers  work  or  not. 

Research  on  the  child-development  centers  is  more  mixed.  Significant  short- 
term  gains  in  cognitive  abilities  or  applied  skills  are  found  only  in  the  few% 
university-based  experimental  projects  which  apply  structured  sequences  of 
learning  activities  for  the  children.14  Experimental  parent-training  projects, 
especially  those  combined  with  centers  in  which  mothers  are  trained  as  child- 
care  staff,  produce  short-term  effects.17  Researchers  have  not  yet  overcome  the 
difficulty  of  transplanting  the  techniques  that  are  successful  in  these  hothouse 
research  environments  to  larger-scale  programs.  1  here  is  very  little  correlation 
between  early  gains  in  a  preschool  environment  and  later  success  in  school,  or 
between  early  school  achievement  and  later  success  in  life.  Children's  lives  are 
subject  to  too  many  complicated  influences  to  expect  an  early  experience  to 
immuniie  them  from  later  difficulties.  There  do  seem  to  be  some  differences  in 
social  behavior  between  children  reared  at  home  and  those  with  extensive 
group-care  experience.  The  day<are<enter  children  are  often  more  aggressive, 
physically  active,  and  peer-o-iented  than  the  children  accustomed  to  care  at 
home.31 

There  are  enough  intriguing  findings  to  justify  continued  curiosity  and 
research  investment  in  the  field.  One  would  hope,  with  Bronfenbrcnncr.3*  that 
the  research  effort  might  concentrate  more  closely  on  typical  experiences  of 
children — informal  care  at  home  or  in  the  neighborhood  bv  parents  and 
relatives — and  less  on  those  university-based  laboratory  preschool s  that  are  so 
convenient  for  researchers. 

In  sum,  the  research  findings  do  allay  some  fears  about  the  emotional  impact 
of  day  care,  but  do  not  provide  one  with  much  confidence  that  children's 
development  is  markedly  improved  by  one  form  of  care  or  another. 

Conclusion 

The  day-care  debate  has  proceeded  with  very  little  consideration  of  the 
evidence  on  current  practices  and  parental  preferences  in  the  area.  One  cannot 
help  wondering  why  the  principal  method  of  child  care  used  most  by  working 
mothers — within  the  household  and  the  extended  family — comes  so  little  into 
the  spotlight  of  public  discussion.  There  is  yet  one  other  possible  explanation 
for  this  phenomenon:  spokesmen  for  the  various  positions  are  generally  white 
and  upper  middle  class.  They  are  the  least  likely  group  in  society  to  have 
functioning  extended  families,  and  they  may  forget  that  the  poor  and  the  lower 
middle  class  do. 

Aggregate  data  sources  such  as  the  census  tend  to  reinforce  the  illusion  that 
there  are  no  extended  families  by  using  households  as  a  unit  of  analysis.  A 
decline  in  the  number  of  adults  in  the  household  is  read  as  a  decline  in 
functioning  kinship  networks.  The  fact  is.  as  Hareven  has  indicated  elsewhere 
in  this  volume,  that  extended  families  in  the  United  States  have  throughout 
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history  maintained  separate  hut  closely  tied  nuclear  households.  Oft-touted 
mobility  figures  (e.g.,  the  average  American  moves  once  every  five  years)  also 
mask  important  class  differences.  The  poor  and  the  working  class  move  within 
the  same  area  to  find  better  housing;  long-range  moves  to  new  cities  arc 
relatively  rare.4*  The  postwar  migration  from  the  South  to  northern  cities 
largely  followed  kinship  lines:  one  went  where  friends  or  relatives  were  already 
established.41  In  contrast,  the  probability  of  long-distance  moves  increases 
sharply  with  income  and  educational  level.  Those  at  the  upper  end  of  both 
scales  arc  the  least  likely  to  live  near  relatives— -Jnd  the  most  likely  to  be  making 
public  policy.  A  policy  maker  or  academic  who  lives  in  Bcthesda  or  Cambridge, 
with  parents  in  Fort  Lauderdale  and  a  sister  in  Berkeley,  is  not  predisposed  to 
think  of  relatives  caring  for  his  or  her  children.  It  is  easy  to  forget  that  for  those 
who  live  in  South  Boston  or  Harlem  a  child's  grandmother  or  aunt  is  more  likely 
to  be  a  few  blocks  away. 

But  whatever  the  reason,  the  data  seem  to  show  that  there  is  far  more 
interest  in  informal  care  in  the  home  or  the  extended  family  than  anyone  would 
gather  from  the  public  debate.  Federal  policies  to  help  make  this  sort  of  care 
more  affordable  are  lost  in  the  cacophony  of  contesting  arguments  over  one 
method  of  care — formal  centers — and  one  way  of  funding  it— federal  support  to 
those  centers.  What  we  need  is  closer  concentration  on  what  people  need  and 
want  to  help  them  cope  with  their  child-care  problems.  Instead,  policy  makers 
are  importuned  by  ideological  and  interest  group  pied  pipers,  promising  to  rid 
us  of  various  forms  of  pestilence:  oppression  of  women,  a  thoroughly  unwork- 
able welfare  system,  emotional  disturbance,  and  school  failure. 

A  focus  on  the  parents  and  children  might  simply  produce  some  modest 
tinkering  at  the  margins  of  the  system.  Information  services  to  enable  parents 
more  efficiently  to  make  their  own  arrangements  would  be  welcomed;  flexible 
work  hours  and  allowing  leave  to  care  for  sick  children  wouid  help  a  number  of 
families.  But  such  changes  hold  no  Utopian  promise;  women  would  continue  to 
find  job  scarcity  the  main  deterrent  to  employment,  poor  and  working-class 
families  would  continue  to  supervise  their  own  children,  and  the  educational 
*>stem  would  not  be  given  major  new  responsibilities.  Some  children  would 
still  do  better  in  school  than  others.  Life  would  be  slightly  eased  for  those 
millions  of  families  who  do  need  and  use  various  day-care  airangemcnts. 

Such  a  view  relegates  day  care  to  that  most  undignified  of  political  cate- 
gories: a  secondary  issue.  This  move  would  considerably  diminish  the  political 
appeal  of  day  Carc  as  a  cause,  but  the  level  of  federal  investment  would  probably 
remain  more  stable  if  less  were  expected  of  it.  Some  federally  t  nded  centers  ar* 
needed,  but  their  status  and  the  grand  objectives  some  envision  tor  them  should 

dominate  the  question  of  the  government's  role  in  child  care.  In  Browning's 
Hamelin.  the  children  were  forfeit  to  a  policy  dispute  among  adults  over  the  law 
«f  contracts  and  the  social  benefits  of  rat  extermination.  Then  and  now, 
cMdrcn  and  parents  arc  not  helped  by  having  the  child-care  question  unneccs- 
unly  entangled  with  other  issues  of  public  policy.  Those  who  seek  to  help 
Prcnts  solve  their  child -care  problems — narrowly  defined— can  make  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  public  weal.  But  they  should  not  take  their  pipes  to 
toun. 
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Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  ^ 
Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee.  »  v  v 

I  am  an  appointee  to  a  non-policy  making  citizen's  board  that  advises  the  local 
governing  body  concerning  issues  and  policies  related  to  child  care  in  Fairfax  ' 
County,  Virginia.  As  the  At-Large  appointee  to  the  Child  Care  Advisory  Council,  I  * 
have  become  aware  of  several  aspects  of  governmental  policies  that  I  believe  are  in 
need  of  reform.  The  Child  Care  Food  program  (CCFP),  authorized  by  section  17  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  is  one  of  those  programs  in  need  of  reform.  \ 

I  am  here  today  because  I  believe  that  a  major  aspect  in  the  revitalization  of  our 
nation's  economic  prosperity  can  begin  with  spending  programs  like  this  USDA  pro- 
gram. I  maintain  that  S.  1994  can  be  part  of  that  revitalization  process.  * 

My  reservations  with  the  CCFP  are  shared  with  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  Fair- 
fax County.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board,  the  Honorable  John  F.  Herrity,  wrote  to 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  on  November  16,  1981,  ex- 
pressing the  board's  concern  over  the  fact  that  the  CCFP  is  not  specifically  targeted 
to  assist  low  income  families.  v 

Should  the  Senate  agree  to  pass  S.  1994,  we  can  begin  to  use  our  tax  dollars  to 
help  only  those  who  are  in  need  of  assistance,  and  thus  will  reduce  the  size  of  our 
needy  population.  The  demand  for  services  and  the  costs  associated  with  the  various 
benefits  and  entitlements  will  also  be  curtailed.  The  remedy  is  simple  enough  it  is 
equitable  enough;  deny  benefits  as  provided  under  the  current  law  to  the  middle 
and  upper  income  classes. 

In  my  view,  S.  1994  is,  then  not  only  a  preventative  measure,  but  also  a  remedial 
strategy  as  well,  for  it  will  aid  only  those  who  are  in  need  of  our  assistance,  thus 
allowing  greater  concern  for  the  disadvantaged  children  in  family  day  care,  and  not 
for  the  non^needy  children  who  are  in  family  day  care,  and  are  the  predominate 
participant  of  the  program. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Senate  pass  S.  1994.  It  will  restore  the  integrity  to  the 
CCFP;  it  will  allow  more  time,  energy  and  monies  to  be  spent  where  they  are 
needed;  it  will  help  strengthen  the  primary  social  unit,  the  keystone,  of  our  Society 
upon  which  we  all  depend— both  in  and  out  of  the  work  force— the  family. 

Members  of  the  President's  Private  Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  informed  a 
House  budget  task  force  on  November  2, 1983,  that  perhaps  an  additional  $30  billion 
may  be  saved  by  simply  reforming  some  of  the  nation's  social  programs  to  end 
waste,  fraud,  abuse  and  general  mismanagement. 

My  objective  today  is  to  focus  on  what  I  perceive  to  be  inequity  in  the  CCFP,  and 
thus  its  misdirected  efforts  to  assist  the  needy.  It  should  be,  noted  that  I  am  opposed 
to  aid  to  the  non-needy;  I  am  in  favor  of  aid  to  the  needy.  TTie  middle  and. upper 
income  classes,  who  predominate  in  the  program,  need  no  advocate.  Rather,  it  is  the 
child  of  the  economically  disadvantaged,  family  who  can  truly  benefit  from  our  ef:  * 
forts  to  assist  child  care  programs  in  our  nation.  *  m  *' 

Many  of  the  various  social  spending .  entitlement  programs  have  "expanded  in  * 
recent  years.  The  CCFP  is  no  exception.  When  established  in  1968,  it  was  to  provide  **' 
meals  and  supplementaries  (snacks)  to  children  who  were  cared  for  in  nonresiden-         .  ;j 
tial,  i.e.,  institutional,  child  care  centers.  The  genesis  of  the  program  was  the  Great  ^J 
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Society.  And  although  there  are  various  eli^bility  requirements,  the  CCFP  is  an  en- 
titlement program. 

The  CCFP  has  been  expanded  iO  include  c'xildren  who  are  cared  for  in  private 
family  day  care  arrangements.  Since  it  is  estinated  by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  that  approximately  56%  of  all  children  who  are  in  day  care 
are  enrolled  in  family  day  care,  this  addition  to  the  program  was  a  significant  one. 
Moreover,  as  greater  numbers  of  women  seek  employment  outside  the  home,  and 
without  an  income  eligibility  ceiling,  the  number  of  participants  who  are  thus  eligi- 
ble to  participate  in  the  CCFP  will  continue  to  increase. 

And  although  the  program  is  entitled  the  Child  Care  Food  Program,  it  is  not  a 
food  program.  The  family  day  care  providers  who  are  participating  do  not,  in  fact, 
receive  food  commodities  from  the  USDA.  The  title  of  the  program  is  simply  a  mis- 
nomer. The  CCFP  is  hot  strictly  a  child  nutrition  program,  either.  It  is,  in  reality, 
an  income  transfer  program.  But  unlike  many  other  programs  that  seek  to  redis- 
tribute wealth  from  the  rich  to  the  poor,  the  CCFP  is  a  system  that  transfers 
income  from  the  lower  and  middle  income  single  income-earning  families  to  tLa 
middle  and  upper  dual  income-earning  families,  Li  the  predominate  case. 

Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  is  a  sjwnsor  of  the  USDA  child  food  program.  It  is  a 
populous,  affluent  suburb  of  Washington,  D.C.  Approximately  596,000  people  reside 
within  its  jurisdiction,  and  although  the  county  as  a  whole  is  demograpnically  some- 
what unique  in  that  it  is  quite  wealthy,  it  is  an  area  that  is  well  suited  to  illustrate 
the  fact  that  the  CCFP  is  a  system  in  need  to  reform.  That  reform  that  is  offered  for 
your  consideration  today  is  in  the  form  of  S.  1994. 

The  County  of  Fairfax  has  a  predominately  white  (85.4%)  population.  Only  5.9% 
of  its  residents  are  black,  with  people  of  Spanish  origin  making  up  the  next  highest 
group  of  people  (3.3%)  who  reside  there.  It  is  also  an  aging  population,  as  the 
median  age  of  the  residents  is  29.1  years  of  age. 

According  to  the  1980  US  Bureau  of  the  Census,  66.6%  of  the  residents  of  Fair- 
fax County,  Virginia  are  married.  Although  divorce  is  not  an  unknown  factor  in  the 
lives  of  the  residents,  there  are  only  8.3%  of  all  family  households  headed  by  fe- 
males, with  2.4%  of  all  family  households  headed  by  males,  for  the  category  of 
single  family  headed  households. 

Perhaps  the  moet  significant  feature  of  the  resident  of  Fairfax  County,  Virginia  is 
the  economic  profile  of  the  county  residents.  The  median  family  income,  according 
to  the  figures  available  from  the  1980  census,  is  $33,236.00  per  year.  The  mean 
family  income  of  families  with  two  workers  is  listed  at  $39,816.00;  families  with  one 
worker  is  listed  at  $31,335.00  per  year.  The  proportion  of  families  with  two  or  more 
income  earners  in  the  county  is  64.8%  of  all  families. 

The  house  in  which  the  residents  live  are  no  less  impressive  in  terms  of  their  rela« 
tive  affluence.  The  estimated  median  value  of  owned  housing  units  in  1983  is 
$103,600.00,  with  the  median  home  value  of  owner-occupied  homes  listed  at 
$95,200.00,  making  Fairfax  County,  VA  the  fifteenth  most  costly  housing  ranking  in 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  Census. 

In  comparison,  the  1980  Census  has  estimated  that  the  weighted  average  poverty 
threshold  for  a  family  comprised  of  four  persons  is  $9,860.00  per  year.  Again,  the 
median  family  income  in  this  jurisdiction— a  legal  participant  in  the  USDA  pro- 
gram—is $33,236.00  per  year.  Less  than  6.3%  of  the  families  in  Fairfax  County,  VA 
have  incomes  less  than  $9,999.00  per  year. 

Although  Fairfax  County,  VA  is  an  umbrella  sponsor  of  the  USDA  program,  it  is 
administered  bv  the  county's  Office  for  Children  (OFC).  Anyone  who  takes  or  agrees 
to  take  a  family  day  care  classroom  training  course  offered  without  charge  to  par- 
ticipants is  not  only  eligible  to  participate  in  the  county-run  program  of  information 
and  rpferal  for  parents  in  need  of  child  care  arrangements,  but  also  in  the  USDA 
food  program.  Sources  within  the  OFC  have  indicated  that  they  have  had  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  number  of  participants  in  the  program.  The  increase  has 
added  an  additional  burden  to  the  staff.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  OFC  has  had  to 
increase  its  own  employees  to  cover  the  demand  for  this  service,  thus  impacting  the 
local  tax  base. 

Because  of  the  relative  affluence  of  the  residents  of  this  participating  jurisdiction, 
it  is  possible  for  a  family  of  two  incomes  to  gross  in  excess  of  $35,000.00  per  year  (as 
45%  of  the  residents  do),  yet  are  eligible  for  benefits  from  the  USDA  CCFP.  This  is, 
then,  money  that  is  going  to  subsidize  the  child  care  costs  of  the  wealthy  who  choose 
to  seek  employment  and  the  increased  salary  that  dual  income  families  can  earn. 
Again,  every  dollar  that  is  allocated  to  subsidize  the  non-poor,  is  one  dollar  less  that 
is  available  to  assist  those  who  are  truly  in  need  of  aid. 

In  the  magisterial  district  in  which  I  reside,  31.8%  of  the  families  report  income 
in  excess  of  $50,000.00  per  year,  9%  report  earning  incomes  in  excess  of  $75,000.00 
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per  year,  yet  all  are  eligible  to  receive  benefits  under  the  current  provisions  of  the 
CCFP. 

Who  is  the  family  day  care  provider?  More  often  than  not,  the  pro/ider  is  a 
woman  who  has  children  of  her  own  to  care  for.  She  may  not  use  the  money  that 
she  receives  from  the  CCFP  to  purchase  more  nutritious  foods  for  the  children  in 
her  care.  Many  of  these  women  may  be  preparing  meals  and  snacks  for  their  own 
chidren,  as  well  as  for  those  children  who  are  in  paid  care.  And  aiuiough  there  is  a 
provision  for  the  provider's  own  children  to  parti cipe  a  in  the  CCFP,  this  section  is 
income  specific,  i.e.,  those  children  of  family  day  care  providers  whose  family 
income  is  less  than  18.5%  of  poverty,  are  eligible  to  participate.  The  child  in  the 
care  of  the  family  day  care  provider  is  under  no  such  ceiling  limitation,  hence  the 
need  for  the  reform  offered  by  S.  1934.  Few,  if  any  women  would  be  willing  to  spend 
extra  time  and  energy  to  prepare  a  different  meal  and /or  snack  for  the  day  care 
child  in  her  care  than  the  meal  that  she  provides  for  herself  as  well  as  her  own 
children.  In  short,  the  day  care  child  probably  most  often  receives  the  meal  that 
everyone  else  is  served,  without  discrimination..  ' 

One  family  day  care  provider  who  resides  in  Fairfax  County,  VA  has  told  me  that 
she  uses  the  extra  to  treat  herself  and  her  day  cars  children  to  meals  at  various 
restaurants.  She  reports  that  she  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  offer  this  outing  to 
the  children  in  her  care.  Another  day  care  provider  saves  all  of  the  money  that  she 
receives  from  the  CCFP  to  purchase  additional  toys  for  the  use  of  the  children  she 
cares  for  as  well  as  for  her  own  children. 

Sometimes  the  parents  who  have  their  children  in  family  day  care  arrangements 
do  not  wish  to  participate  in  the  program  unless  the  day  care  provider  is  willing  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  care  given  to  their  children  by  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  re- 
ceived by  the  CCFP  reimbursement  schedule.  The  family  day  care  provider  may  or 
may  not  be  willing  to  do  this.  Several  parents  have  expressed  their  apprehension 
over  theprogram,  stating  that  they  fail  to  comprehend  the  need  for  participation  in 
the  CCFP  (for  which  they  are  eligible  simply  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
children  in  family  day  care),  since  their  children's  day  care  provider  is  rendering 
something  that  they  receive  any  way;  good  substitute  child  care  at  reasonable  cost 
given  by  a  trustworthy  neighbor. 

There  is  an  inspection  system,  of  sorts,  involved  with  the  program.  But  the  reality 
is  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  inspect  most  of  the  homes  involved  with  the  CCFP,  The 
good  sense  of  the  parents  of  the  children  entrusted  in  the  care  of  the  family  day 
care  provider  is  the  child's  best  defense  against  the  need  to  arm  the  social  welfare 
establishment  with  the  authority  to  inspect  these  family  day  care  homes.  As  the 
program  is  administered  in  Fairfax  County,  VA  there  are  two  inspections  made 
once  a  year.  The  inspector  proceeds  these  visits  with  a  telephone  call  to  the  home  of 
the  family  day  care  provider  as  a  matter  of  common  courtesy,  as  well  as  to  insure 
that  the  provider  will  be  at  home  during  the  time  allotted  for  the  visit  Surely  if  a 
day  care  provider  were  serving  non-nutritious  foods  in  lieu  of  nutritious  foods  to  her 
charges,  this,  system  offers  little  protection.  Again,  the  best  defense  here  is  that 
daily  inspection  that  is  made  by  the  most  interested,  involved  party  of  all:  the 
parent  of  the  child  in  family  day  care. 

Therefore,  in  reality  the  payments  received  under  the  provisions  of  the  CCFP  may 
not  result  in  increased  nutritional  value  for  the  children  in  family  day  care  arrange- 
ments. Instead,  the  payment  received  may  be  used  to  supplement  the  income  of  the 
day  care  provider.  And  this  is,  in  my  view,  what  this  program  is  really  all  about: 
increasing  the  incomes  of  the  day  care  providers;  or  perhaps  it  is  to  decrease  the 
cost  of  child  care  to  the  working  parent  In  either  case,  the  child's  nutritional  intake 
is  not  affected. 

There  are  other  umbrella  sponsors  of  the  USDA  Child  Care  Program  other  than 
the  County  of  Fairfax  that  operate  within  the  county  itself.  They  are  usually  non- 
profit agencies  that  may  net  be  eleemosynary  institutions  themselves,  as  sponsors  of 
the  program,  but  receive  reimbursement  for  administrative  costs  of  the  program. 
The  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  provided  a  10%  reduction  in  these  rates.  These  agen- 
cies are  now  seeking  repeal  of  this  and  Jther  reductions. 

The  bottom  line  of  CCFP  is  that  the  value  of  this  and  other  programs  that  are  not 
income  specific  regarding  eligibility  requirements  must  be  balanced  against  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  single  income  tamiiy  that  may  bear  an  unfair  burden  for  this  type  of 
subsidy  program  More  often  than  not  (as  evidenced  hy  the  demographic  data  of 
Fairfax  County,  VA,  a  participating  jurisdiction  in  the  CCFP),  the  two  income  earn- 
ing family  may  be  earning  in  excess  of  the  salary  of  the  single  income  family.  The 
CCFP  works  to  the  detriment  of  the  single  income  family  tnat  must  seek  employ, 
ment  out  of  necessity,  as  in  the  r;ase  with  the  single  parent  families.  Often  a  family 
of  two  parents  may  be  sacrificing  in  order  to  provide  its  children  with  the  care  of 
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their  own  mother,  rather  than  a  substitute  provider.  These  categories  of  people  are 
not  eligible  to  participate  in  the  USDA  food  program,  yet  their  children  should  con- 
sume no  less  nutritious  foods  than  the  children  of  parents  who  exercise  fcheir  free 
choice  and  seek  employment  outside  the  heme  when  their  children  are  small. 

There  are  many  parents  of  various  income  levels,  who  have  decided  that  while 
their  children  are  young,  their  right  and  free  choice  is  to  provide. for  the  day-to-day 
care  of  their  children.  The  upper  income  classes  have  always  had  this  option,  just  as 
they  have  other  options  available  to  them  that  may  not  necessarily  be  available  to 
less  affluent  families.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  parents  of  various  income 
levels  who  have  decided  that  while  their  children  are  young,  their  right  and  free 
choice  is  to  seek  alternative  substitute  care  for  their  children.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  two  income  earning  family,  5?  the  figures  from  Fairfax  County, 
VA  demonstrate,  is  demanding  services  and  benefits  that  are  not  allocated  to  the 
single  income  family,  who  may  in  fact  bo  decidedly  less  well  off  than  the  dual 
income  earning  families.  The  equity  of  seu^ng  public  policy  such  as  provided  in  the 
CCFP  as  is  now  constituted  has  not  been  adequately  addressed  S.  1994  will  start 
that  reform,  and  this  equity,  in  restoring  the  integrity  of  the  CCFP. "  *  ; 

We  live  in  an  age  of  dangerously  high  budget  deficits.  When  the  US,  Congress  '  "*i 
endeavored  to  enact  changes  in  some  of  the  entitlement  programs,  some  of  the  re-  V 
forms  took  the  shape  of  income  eligibility  requirements.  The  Graram-Latta  Act  Is 
credited  with  saving  approximately  $1.5  billion.  Unfortunately,  the  CCFP,  a  small 
program  by  federal  standards,  was  not  part  of  that  income  specific  reform.  S.  1994 
would  provide  that  needed  reform.  It  could  set  a  trend  toward  reforming  our  entire 
social  welfare  benefits  and  entitlements  such  that  only  those  who  are  in  need  of  as- 
sistance are  eligible  for  that  assistance.  s 

After  all  the  testimony  is  heard,  all  of  the  evidence  tallied,  imd  the  members  of 
this  committee  as  well  as  member  of  the  Senate  have  made  their  final  decision, 
there  will  be  one  group  of  citizens  that  will  gain  from  that  decision;  one  group  of 
citizens  that  will  lose  from  that  decision.  Let  it  be  said  that  those  who  were  denied 
benefits  were  the  affluent  Do  not  be  misled  by  well-intentioned  but  misinformed 
opponents  of  S.  1994.  It  is  the  poor  who  are  in  need  of  assistance,  no*  the  r  '/ii-poor 
And  with  more  people  seeking  aid  from  our  government,  there  is  less  i^^ney  to 
assist  the  trui/  needy.  Their  cries  for  assistance  are  often  lost  amid  the  clamor  from 
the  middle  and  upper  income  classes  who  know  how  to  use  the  system  to  their  ad- 
vantage, and  often  to  the  detriment  of  the  under  privileged. 

It  is  my  opinion,  then,  it  is  an  act  of  true  compassion  to  delete  all  but  the  needy 
families  from  this  program,  thus  rendering  it  less  vulnerable  to  the  valid  criticism 
that  it  is  an  income  transfer  program  for  the  wealthy,  form  the  non-wealthy.  I 
strongly  urge  that  this  Committee  pass  S.  1994,  as  well  as  that  it  pass  the  full 
Senate. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consideration  of  this  testimony. 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 

County  or  Fairfax, 
Fairfax,  VA.  November  16.  1981. 

Hod.  David  Stockman, 
Director.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Stockman:  The  Fairfax  County  Board  of  Supervisors  recently  took 
action  to  participate  as  an  umbrella  sponsor  for  the  second  year  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  Child  Care  Food  Program  for  family  day 
care  providers. 

While  the  Board  Supervisors  supports  family  day  care  and  this  program/  it  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  USDA  Child  Care  Food  Program  for  family  day  care  pro- 
viders is  not  specifically  targeted  at  low  income  families.  Further,  we  are  in  a  period 
of  budget  and  program  reductions,  some  of  which  are  impacting  persons  truly  in 
need.  Accordingly,  we  are  concerned  that  this  program  serves  all  income  levels,  and 
would  like  to  see  the  program's  guidelines  revised  so  that  it  is  directed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  families  with  the  greatest  economic  needs. 

We  would  appreciate  your  review  of  this  program  to  determine  how  the  resources 
allocated  to  the  program  can  be  targeted  to  serving  low  income  families. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Herrtty. 
Chairman.  Board  of  Supervisors. 
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[Reprint  from  Washington  Post,  Mar.  21. 19S4] 

Areas  of  Affluence—Fairfax  and  Montgomery  Lead  Census  Bureau's  List  of 
Wealthiest  Large  Counties 

'By  Lawrence  Feinberg) 

Fairfax  and  Montgomery  counties,  the  Washington  area's  two  most  affluent  sub- 
urbs, are  also  the  two  richest  large  counties  in  the  nation,  according  to  a  new  compi- 
lation of  data  by  the  VS.  Census  Bureau. 

Four  county  equivalents  called  boroughs  in  oil-rich  and  high-priced  Alaska  have 
even  higher  median  household  incomes,  the  bureau  said,  but  none  of  them  has  more 
than  20,000  residents.  The  highest  is  Bristol  Bay,  Alaska— median  income  $33,516, 
population  1,094. 

The  rankings,  published  in  the  Census  Bureau's  new  County  and  City  Data  Books, 
come  from  the  1980  census. 

Fairfax  and  Montgomery  were  also  at  the  top  of  the  county  income  heap  in  the 
1970  census.  At  that  time,  the  rankings  were  compiled  according  to  median  family* 
income  and  placed  Montgomery  slightly  ahead  of  Fairfax.  ^ 

In  the  new  data,  incomes  are  given  for  households,  including  not.  only  families 
which  the  census  defines  as  married  couples  and  their  children  living  at  home  but 
also  unmarried  couples,  roommates  and  singles. 

By  this  reckoning  the  median  household  income  for  Fairfax  is  130,011,  more  than 
a  thousand  dollars  above  the  $28,987  reported  for  Montgomery,  However.  Montgom- 
ery is  still  slightly  ahead  of  Fairfax  in  medium  family  income,  $33,702  to  $33,173. 

We  decided  to  change  what  we  rank  because  of  changes  in  how  people  live,"  said 
Elizabeth  Busse,  a  Census  Bureau  'statistician.  "In  1970  the  family  was  the  domi- 
nant life  style.  It  isn't  anymore.  You  have  more  people  living  in  other  types  of 
households,  and  we  began  to  think  that  households  were  more  significant" 

The  medians  are  midpoints  showing  the  amount  of  income  that  half  of  those  in  a 
certain  group  exceed  and  half  fall  below.  In  1979,  the  year  for  which  income  data 
were  collected  by  the  1980  census,  median  household  income  nationwide  was 
$16,841. 

According  to  earlier  census  reports,  Washington  remains  the  wealthiest  large 
metropolitan  area  in  the  country,  reflecting  the  relatively  high  income  and  stability 
of  its  large  federal  work  force  as  well  its  position  as  the  area  with  highest  propor- 
tion of  working  women. 

However,  according  to  tax-return  data,  the  Washington  area  has  fewer  people  in 
the  highest  income  categories  than  business  and  financial  centers  such  as  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles. 

In  the  new  compilation,  Howard  County,  Md.,  is  the  ninth  richest  county  in  the 
country  with  a  median  income  of  $27,612,  while  Fairfax  City  is  listed  20th  at  $25,810 
and  Prince  William  County,  Va,  is  25th  at  $25,435. 

The  rankings  are  for  3,137  counties  and  county  equivalents,  including  the  bor- 
oughs of  Alaska,  the  parishes  of  Louisiana,  and  independent  cities  in  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Missouri  and  Nevada. 

Other  parts  of  the  Washington  area  still  rank  relatively  high,  though  their  posi- 
tions have  dropped  compared  with  1970. 

The  median  income  for  Prince  George's  County  is  $22,395, 79th  in  the  country  and 
down  from  26th  in  1970;  Arlington,  $21,713,  97th  down  from  ninth  a  decade  ago;  Al- 
exandria, $21,016,  136th,  down  from  87th;  and  the  District,  $16,211,  733rd  compared 
to  406th  in  1960, 

Busse  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  changes  reflect  the  switch  from  family  income 
to  household  income  as  a  standard,  and  in  average  family  an  household  size. 

The  new  data  book  also  gives  information  on  a  wide  range  of  other  social,  political 
and  economic  characteristics. 

For  example,  in  a  compilation  of  952  cities  with  population  over  25,000,  Washing- 
ton ranks  second  to  Atlantic  City  with  most  city  government  workers  per  capita. 
Atlantic  City,  where  gambling  casinos  are  legal  also  has  the  highest  crime  rate  for 
any  city,  while  Washington  ranks  101st 

In  use  ofpublic  transportation  for  getting  to  work.  Washington  ranks  third,  after 
New  York  City  and  San  Francisco,  slightly  ahead  of  Jersey  City  and  Boston. 

In  dependence  on  manufacturing,  Washington  ranks  11th  from  the  bottom  with 
4.5  percent  of  its  work  force  holding  manufacturing  iobe. 

In  median  household  income  for  cities.  Bowie,  Md,  ranks  10th  at  $32,373,  though 
this  was  considerably  below  several  unincorporated  areas  in  Fairfax  and  Montgom- 
ery, including  McLean,  Fort  Hunt,  Potomac  and  Bethcsda.  Two  relatively  small 
cities  in  California  rank  highest:  Verdes  ($41,973)  and  Saratoga  ($41,143). 


The  county  rankings  also  show  that: 

Los  Alamos,  N.M.  has  the  highest  proportion  of  persons  over  25  with  four  years  of 
college,  47.8  percent,  followed  by  Pitkin,  Cola,  which  includes  Aspen,  46.2  percent 
Five  Washington  area  jurisdictions  are  among  the  top  10  in  this  category:  Falls 
Church,  44.9  percent;  Montgomery  County,  42.8  percent;  Arlington,  42.5  percent; 
Fairfax  County,  41.8  percent,  and  Alexandria,  40.9  percent 

The  highest  median  value  for  owner-occupied  houses,  excluding  condominums,  is 
in  Pikin.  Colo.,  which  topped  $200,000,  the  top  price  listed  on  the  census  form. 
Marin  County,  Calif.,  is  second  at  $151,000,  followed  by  Honolulu  at  $130,400.  Four 
local  jurisdictions  are  .among  the  top  25:  Montgomery,  13th  at  $97,400;  Fairfax 
County,  15th  at  $95,200;  Arlington,  21st  at  $92,900,  and  Alexandria,  22nd  at  $92,800. 
The  counties  with  the  highest  percentage  of  persons  living  Wow  the  poverty  level 
are  Tunica,  Miss.  (52.9  percent),  Starr,  Texas  (50.6  percent),  and  Owsley,  Ky.  (48.3 
percent). 
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ABSTtZiCT  Current  US  policy  supports  neither 
h.gh-qualitx  infant  day  care  not  alternatives,  such 
cs  pa.d  /to»r«  for  infant  care  Psychologists,  on  the 
bam  of  research  showing,  the  importance  of  quality 
larcjor  infants  should  support  measures  to  protect 
day  care  qual.ty  and  to  help  families  afford  decent 
tare  -It  the  Sume  time,  there  arc  compelling  child 
andfamxlx  healih  reasons  h*r  psychologists  to  sup- 
port voluntary  pan-paid  six-month  leoxesfor  infant 
care  For  four  necks  preceding  and  six  necks  folio** 
ing  childb.rih  working  mothers  •  >*utd  be  eligible  for 
a  fully  potd  maternity  tvaic  The  remainder  of  the 
lca\c  would  be  made  a\atlable  on  a  pan -paid  basis 
tc  either  parent  in  anx  combination  thex  those 


There  is  a  Oatch-22  in  current  public  policies  af- 
fecting dav  care  in  the  United  States.  High-quality 
inlant  da\  core  is  expensive  (if  11  is  available  at  all), 
with  fees  ranging  between  $3,000  to  $4,000  a  year 
in  man>  communities  (Child  Care  and  Equal  Op- 
pfiumtx  foi  Uomcn.  1981  >  While  good-quality  in- 
fant dav  rare  thus  remains  be\ ond  the  reach  ofmin> 
working  families,  taking  time  ou«  from  the  work 
force  to  care  for  a  newborn  is  increasingly  a  luxury 
parents  cannot  afford. 

Current  publii  policv  toward  infant  day  care 
in  the  I  n »ic J  State*  can  rvst  be  summed  up  as  "let 
the  bu>er  beware '  Not  onlv  hjvc  direct  federal  sub- 
sidies for  dj>  care  for  low-income  families  been  re* 
duccd  b>  ?%r%  but  also,  under  block  grants,  the  fed* 
eral  v.jndards  designed  to  provide  a  minimum  Stan* 
djrd  lor  the  quaht>  of  care  have  been  abandoned. 
\s  a  refill  some  sutes.  like  Mississippi,  have  no 
<tutj«or>  requirements  regulating  infant  da>  care. 
Others,  like  -\n?ona  have  cxtremciv  loose  state  li* 
sensing  requirement*,  allowing  one  adult  to  care  for 
as  man>  a,\  10  children  under  two  vears  of  age  <*cn 
in  federullv  'unded  centers  (Ad  ministration  for  Chtl* 
dren.  Voutr.  \  Families.  1951) 

Inducwi  subsidies  for  dav  care,  in  the  form  of 
a  child-care  lav  credit,  hjve  expanded  stighUv  to  help 
offset  the  cost  of  care  for  some  famines.  Working 
parents  now  qualifv  for  a  credit  that  ranges*  dt* 
pending  on  familv  income,  from  20*5  to  30*  of 


child-care  expenses  up  to  $2,400  a  year  for  one  child 
But  this  credit  benefits  least  the  very  towtr*middle* 
income  families  who  most  need  assistance  with  child 
care  expenses,  because  the  credit  is  nonrefundable 
and  their  tax  liability  may  not  be  great  enough  to 
reap  the  full  value  of  the  credit,  furthermore,  given 
the  high  cost  of  infant  day  care,  frequently  half  again 
as  expensive  as  preschool  care  jhe  maximum  $720 
tax  credit  does  not  begin  to  make  high«qualit>  infant 
day  care  affordable. 

At  the  same  time,  despite  the  reluctance  to  help 
make  m&nt  day  care  affordable,  or  even  to  monitor 
its  qualitv.  the  United  Sutes  does  little  to  make  the 
use  of  out-of*home  care  for  infants  less  necessary. 
This  nation  has  one  of  the  highest  rates  of  female 
participation  in  the  labor  force  in  the  world,  and  the 
fastest  growing  segment  of  the  work  force  is  among 
mothers  of  children  under  age  three.  Yet  the  United 
Sutes  stands  alone  among  advanced  industrialized 
nations  in  having  no  statutory  matemitv  leave  pol- 
icy Unlike  75  other  countries,  including  Canada. 
France,  and  West  Germany  the  United  Sutes  has 
no  provision  guaranteeing  a  woman  the  right  to 
leave  work  for  a  specified  penod  to  care  for  a  baby, 
and  no  job  protection  or  cash  benefit  to  help  com* 
pensate  for  not  working  because  of  pregnane)  or 
childbirth  (Kamerman.  1980.  Kamerman  &  Kahn. 
1961). 

Nor  do  the  najoritv  of  employed  women  in  the 
United  States  have  access  to  maternit)  leaves  under 
private  insurance  or  companv  benefits  Despite  pas- 
sage of  the  Pregnancy  Discrimination  Act  in  1978. 
which  requires  that  companies  provide  the  same 
disabilit)  benefits  to  women  who  must  take  time  off 
because  of  childbirth  as  they  do  to  employee*  tern* 
porantv  disabled  for  other  reasons.  onl>  40<t  of  em* 
ployed  women  have  access  to  any  maiernitv  benefits 
(Kamerman  &  Kahn.  1981).  These  private  disabilit) 
benefits  rarely  involve  full  wage  replacement  and 
tend  to  cover  no  more  than  six  weeks  of  time.  More* 
over,  the  disability  benefits,  by  definition,  amount 
to  a  medical  leave,  not  a  newborn  child-care  leave. 

Requests  ft*  repnnts  should  bt  sent  to  Ed*»rd  Zi|ki.  Depart- 
mem  of  Plychgtofy.  Vuk  L'w*trvt>.  Box  1 1 A  Y«k  Sution.  Sew 
H»  vc».  CoftMcticvt  06520. 
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There  is  no  recognition  that  a  healthy  parent  may 
have  a  psychological  need  for  some  ti  me  off  to  be 
with  a  new  bah>.  or  that  a  bab>.  in  turn,  may  need 
some  time  to  establish  a  relationship  with  at  least 
one  parent 

Hou  haw  *r  come  to  such  an  impasse,  where 
mothers  and  fathers  of  infant  must  be  in  the  work 
force,  psychological))  safe  day  care  is  prohibitively 
expensive,  and  yet  there  is  no  funding  to  help  either 
parent  su>  home  for  even  a  few  months  to  take  care 
of  a  bab>?  I'nhke  man>  European  countries  that 
have  adopted  daycare  and  maternity-leave  policies 
^as  a  pronaulist  too!,  the  United  Stales  has  at  least 
"until  rccentl>  not  been  concerned  about  counter- 
acting a  declining  birth  rate  Nor  has  this  nation, 
except  in  times  of  national  crisis  such  as  World  War 
11  or  to  combat  rising  welfare  rolls,  been  motivated 
to  advance  da>  care  as  a  device  for  encouraging 
women  to  join  ihc  work  force  Furthermore,  unlike 
many  European  coumnes.  where  there  is  a  sense 
ihat  society  should  help  sture  the  costs  of  child- 
bearing,  the  United  States  has  tended  to  believe  that 
parents  alone  should  finance  the  costs  of  bearing  and 
raising  children 

But  there  is  also  another  important  reason  for 
the  current  policy  i  mpassc  on  infant  day  care  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  is  the  genuine  difference  of 
opinion  among  psychologists  as  to  whether  early 
group  cure  is  harmful  to  young  children.  Perhaps 
the  late  Sclma  Fraiberg  i  197?)  best  sums  up  one  side 
of  this  debate  when  she.  reflecting  on  her  clinical 
expenence.  worries  about  "babies .  .  .  who  are  de- 
livered like  packages  to  neighbors,  to  suangers,  to 
storage  houses  like  Merry  Mites"  and  about  what 
she  sees  as  a  resulting  increase  in  the  ••diseases  of 
non  attachment "  On  the  other  side.  Jerome  Kagan 
argues  on  the  basis  of  a  study  of  children  who  en* 
tcred  Jjy  cure  as  early  as  age  thrce-ano« half  months, 
that  day -care  children  are  no  more  or  less  attached 
to  their  mothers  than  are  young  children  raised  ex- 
clusively at  home  (Kagan.  Kearsley,  &  Zelazo. 
197*) 

Mthough  empirical  studies  have  produced  little 
evidence  ihat  infant  day  care  disrupts  parent-child 
atuchment  or  impedes  the  infant's  cognitive  devel- 
opment (R  utter.  1982).  most  of  these  studies  have 
been  conducted  in  high-quality,  university-based 
centers  with  plenty  of  trained  caregivers,  not  the 
kind  of  care  most  infants  are  in  Only  175- of  chil- 
dren in  out-of«home  care  are  in  licensed  day-care 
facr.iic:  the  rest  arc  in  unlicensed  family  day-care 
homes  (R  uopp  &  Tr  avers.  1982)  Few  of  the  been sed 
facilities  meet  the  conditions  for  safe  infant  day  care 
laid  down  b>  R utter  (1982).  who  recommends  that 
one  adult  caregiver  be  responsible  for  no  more  than 
three  infants  (the  same  staff-child  ratio  proposed  by 
a  coalition  of  child  advocacy  groups  for  revisions  in 


the  Federal  Interagency  Day  Care  Reqi  re  men  is 
1978)  As  for  unlicensed  family  day  care,  this  t 
of  infant  care  vanes  the  most  in  quality,  with  i 
ranging  from  the  excellent  to  the  horrible  (Key 
ling.  1972).  Finally,  few  of  the  existing  studies 
elude  children  who  entered  day  care  as  early  ; 
few-  weeks  after  birth,  a  (datively  recent  pheno* 
non  To  sum  up.  the  amount  of  research  on  ml 
day  care  is  not  commensurate  with  the  senousr 
of  the  issue,  and  few  of  the  existing  longitudinal  s 
tes  focus  on  the  type  of  day  care  most  infants 
tuaily  experience. 


The  fastest  "growing  segment  of  tt 
work  force  is  among  mothers  of 
children  under  age  three 


While  disturbingly  little  is  known  aboui 
quality  of  infant  day  care  in  the  United  State*,  tr 
is  increasing  evidence  that  the  quality  of  care  rt 
ters.  And  this  is  where  psychologists  should  be  a 
to  agree  and  to  join  together  to  support  measi 
to  protect  day  care  quality  and  to  help  families 
ford  decent  care  Small  group  size  and  a  sufnci 
number  of  adult  child-care  workers  are  crucia' 
the  quality  of  care,  according  to  the  National  I 
Care  Study  (Ruopp.  Travers.  GlanU.  &  Coel 
1979).  The  study  found  that  when  infants  * 
placed  in  too  Urge  groups  with  too  few  adults, 
babies  cried  more  or  became  withdrawn  and  a 
thetic  Lack  of  sufficient  attention  even  led  to 
posure  of  infants  to  potential  physical  danger  F 
thcrmore.  as  a  siudy  by  Farber  and  Egeland  ( 1 9 
indicates,  infiiits  who  expenence  frequent  chan 
in  caregivers  do  exhibi.  the  kinds  of  anxiety  z 
insecure  attachments  to  their  mothers  that  cntic 
infant  day  care  haw  long  predicted 

Ifcere  are  also  indications  that  caregiver  tra 
ing  influences  the  outcome  of  infant  day  care.  A 
cording  to  the  National  Day  Care  Study,  child  ca 
workers  wit  A  some  training  in  early  childhood  e 
ucation.  ch.ld  development,  or  day  care  spend  m 
time  playing  and  talking  with  children  and  praisi 
comforting,  and  instruetinr  them.  The  children 
turn,  do  better  on  standardized  tests  (Ruopp  et 
J979).  Sufficient'  verbal  interaction  betwren  a 
giver  and  child  seems  to  be  one  of  the  keys  to 
care  quality,  with  positive  effects  not  only  on  c 
dren's  language  development,  but  also  on  tl 
emotional  adjustment  (McCartney.  Scan.  PhUl 
Grajek,  &  Schwan,  1982).  Although  more  resea 
is  needed  to  identify  other  special  features  of  c 
care  quality,  these  preliminary  findings  should 
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brought  home  to  Congress  to  show  why  federal  stan- 
dards for  day  care,  panic ularl>  infant  day  care,  are 
so  vital 

Attention  to  infant  da>  care  standards  alone  is 
not  enough,  however  Given  the  expense  of  provide 
ing  good-quJiu  infant  daycare  (Ruopp  &  Travers, 
1982)  and  the  risks  of  settling  for  anything  less.  psy- 
chologists should  also  support  alternatives  to  infant 
da>  care,  such  as  a  voluntar>.  six- month  infant-care 
leave  Pan  of  what  wt  are  advocating  ts  a  full)  paid 
matemit)  leave  to  be  tal^rn  up  to  four  weeks  prior 
to  the  binh  and  six  weeks  after  This  option  would 
help  man>  working  mothers  through  the  fatigue  that 
frequently  accompanies  the  last  weeks  of  pregnancy, 
and  the  initial  recover*  from  childbirth  up  to  the 
sundard  postpartum  checkup  following  delivery. 
The  six-wrck  paid  maierml)  leave  would  also  con* 
tnbute  to  the  hahy\  physical  well-being  There  is  a 
gjowmfc  bod>  of  medical  evidence  concerning  the 
protectee  benefits  of  hrcaM-fccding  (UdaJ!  et  al . 
I9SI)  Givt  n  adequate  job  and  income  protection. 
m«in>  mothers  uould  choose  to  stay  at  home  for  at 
least  the  first  six  weeks  when  feedings  take  place  at 
dose  frequently  irregular  mtcrvals 

The  remainder  of  the  six-month  leave,  en  a 
pari-paid  basis,  could  be  uken  by  either  parent  in 
any  combination  they  chose,  and  its  purpose  would 
be  to  help  ensure  that  the  parent-infant  relationship 
gets  off  to  a  smooth  sian  Recognizing  the  nonmed- 
ical reasons  for  the  infant-care  leave  it  should  be 
madr  available  10  adoptive  as  well  as  biological  par- 
tnts 

Although  the  six-month  time  limit  on  the  pro- 
posed leave  mav  seem  arbitrary  and  certainly  de- 
serves further  studv  and  consideration  we  offer  sev- 
eral reasons  for  proposing  it  First  the  process  by 
»hich  parents  anil  infants  communicate  with  each 
other  is  a  subtle  one  in  "hkh  each  partner  has  to 
learn  hi  pick  up  the  other's  cues  it  takes  time  for 
this  prv>cess  to  dcvck>p  and  both  parent  and  infant 
could  benerit  from  a  six-month  get-acquainted  pe- 
riod B>  the  age  of  six  months  the  infant's  sleeping 
pattern*  arc  better  established  and  many  breast-fed 
infants  are  weaned  Intil  a  bab>  reaches  six  months 
of  ate  hoth  parents  are  -pi  to  suffer  from  frequent 
interruptions  in  their  own  sleep  and  there  is  the 
added  stress  of  just  making  room  for  a  new  human 
being  Although  family  coping  strategics  vary  great!), 
and  although  rut  parent  should  be  forced  to  take  an 
infant-care  leave  there  are  compelling  family  as  well 
as  child  health  reasons  to  make  this  leave  available 
for  a  penod  of  up  to  six  months 

Support  for  offering  a  Six-month  infant-care 
leave  also  comes  from  the  second  thoughts  manv 
countnes  seem  to  be  having  about  earlv  entry  into 
day  care  Panlv  the  Europeans  seem  to  have  adopted 
maternitx  leaves  as  a  wa\  of  making  childbeanng 


more  attractive  to  working  parents,  partly,  there  has 
been  a  continuing  concern  about  relatively  high 
rates  of  infection  in  day-care  centers  (Kamcrman 
&  Kahn.  1981 )  In  shon.  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
consensus  in  manv  countnes  that  it  is  better  for  the 
physical  and  emotional  well-being  of  mother  fold 
child  if  women  stav  home  for  at  least  a  few  months 
before  returning  to  work.  t 

Finally  we  propose  an  optional  six-month 
leave  for  infant  care  bv  cause  this  seems  to  be  a  fea- 
sible length  of  leave  from  work  In  a  study  of  child- 
care  policies  in  75  countnes.  Karaerman  (1980) 
found  that  the  average  length  of  paid  leave  is  between 
four  and  five  months— the  longest  being  nine  months 
and  the  shortest  being  three  months  Benefits  aver- 
age between  60  <  and T90Vof  a  woman's  wage,  and 
the  vast  majontv  of  women  take  advantage  of  the 
option.  In  Sweden,  where  child-care  leave  is  avail- 
able to  fathers  as  well  as  to  mothers,  only  5*x  of 
fathers  take  at  least  one  month  of  paid  leave  (Lamb. 
1982)  However,  male  eligibility  for  the  benefit  is 
said  nonetheless  to  have  mitigated  against  possible 
employment  dtscnmination  against  young  women 
(Kamerman  &  Kahn.  1981)  None  of  the  countnes 
seem  to  think  in  terms  of  paid  child-care  leaves  of 
more  than  a  year,  both  because  they  would  be  too 
exp-.nsive  and  because  few  working  parents,  even 
with  their  seniority  and  joh  protected,  could  affcrd 
any  more  interruption  in  their  work. 

Precisely  what  methods  should  be  used  to  ex- 
pand access  to  decent -quality  infant  day  care  and 
infani-care  leaves  will  require  further  debate  But  it 
is  a  debate  psychologists  have  a  responsibility  to  in- 
form With  respect  to  infant  day  care,  one  possible 
method  would  be  to  alter  the  cunent  child-care  tax 
credits  so  that  larger  credits  are  granted  for  infant 
care,  which  is  more  expensive  than  preschool  or 
after-school  care  because  it  is  even  more  labor-in- 
tensive This  recommendation  would  be  in  keeping 
with  a  developmental  approach  to  day  care  Rep- 
resentative Barbc/  Con  able  {R-New  York),  one  of 
the  onginal  sponsors  of  the  child-care  tax  credit  leg- 
islation, has  also  proposed  making  the  credit  re- 
fundable and  raising  the  maximum  credit  to  5iK 
for  those  with  incomes  under  $10.0(10  per  year. 

As  for  paid  maternity  and  infant-care  leaves, 
thinkers  like  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  Wilbur  Cohen,  as  well  as  Kamerman  and 
Kahn.  strongly  urge  making  such  benefits  available 
through  some  form  of  social  insurance  If  efforts  to 
extend  maternity  or  mfant-caie  leaves  are  confined 
to  the  pnvate  sector  alone,  they  argue  large  numbers 
of  working  parents  will  continue  to  so  without  cov  • 
erage  One  possible  method  would  be  to  extend 
maternity  leaves  through  stale  disability  insurance 
Five  states  (California.  New  Jcrse;.  Rhode  Island. 
Hawai,  and  New  Wk)  already  .xtend  some  ma- 
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termu  benefit*  10  women  under  their  sta:utor>  pro- 
visions for  short-term  and  temporary  disability  leave 
(Catalyst.  1981)  Although  benefits  are  k*.  and  al- 
though thc>  would.  b>  definition,  cover  onl>  the  first 
few  weeks  of  »KHrrria/disabilii>  after  childbirth,  this 
ma>  well  be  the  place  to  befun  (Ka  merman.  Rings*  BXFttENCT  senx 
ton  4  kahn.  Note  1). 


to  support  both  the  ver>'  young  and  the  vcr>  old  P 
Nicholas  Hobbs  often  states,  no*  that  America: 
are  having  fewer  children,  it  behooves  us  to  inve 
as  much  as  we  can  in  the  children  we  have. 


Psychologists  should  support 
a  voluntary,  six-month 
infam-care  lea\c 


Another  possible  method  for  extending  mater- 
mt>  and  infam-care  benefits,  which  has  won  favor 
with  some  conservatives  is  to  intreaselhe  personal 
u\  exemption  for  the  *ear  in  *hich  z  child  u  either 
born  or  adopted  As  a  small  step  in  this  direction, 
the  Economic  Reco\cr>  lax  Act  of  1 98 1  contained 
a  provision  allouing  a  $1,500  exemption  for  the 
adoption  of  certain  children  with  special  needs 
(Mucnchou  Sk  \U  Far  land.  1982) 

Am  recommendation  to  extend  social  insur- 
ance or  tax  benefits  to  Cover  matemit)  and  infant- 
care  leaves  mav  seem  hopelessK  out  of  touch  with 
current  fiscal  realities  Although  research  is  needed 
to  determine  the  precise  costs  of  extending  such 
benefits  (along  wuh  the  cost  of  not  doing  so),  there 
arc  some  indications  that  part-paid  six-month  leaves 
for  infant  care  »ould  not  be  too  costk.  First, 
uomen  s  participation  in  the  work  force  increasingly 
resembles  that  of  men  V\  hen  *0men  arc  pven 
maternitv  Icavcv  the>  do  not  sta>  out  of  the  labor 
ftVKtf  permanent!),  but  rather  return  soon  after,  per- 
haps wuh  increased  compan>  loxaltv.  Furthermore, 
the  new  demographics  shou  n  it  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  marned  women  are  deL4  ing  childbirth  until 
their  careers  are  more  establish*  J'and  that  thev  are 
having  fewer  children— closer  to  two  children  than 
to  three  Thus,  when  wt  recommend  offering  infant* 
care  leaves  what  w?  are  reallv  talking  about  is  sub- 
sidizing tuo  six»month  lca\es  per  familv — not  a  very 
large  amount  of  time  when  we  consider  that  women, 
like  men  ha\e  approximate!)  a  45-year  work  span. 

Uomen  are  in  the  work  force  to  stay,  and  it  is 
long  past  time  for  the  United  Siaies  to  make  some 
accommodations  in  policy  to  recognize  this  fact 
Childless  families  ma>  ask  what  stake  the)  have  in 
subsidizing  infant -care  leaves  or  dav  care  for  other 
peoples  children  But  as  families  have  fewer  chil- 
dren both  present  and  future  generations  will  have 
to  rel>  on  a  proportionate  smaller  adult  labor  force 
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ability  lo  macr>m okcuks  FmJuj'xj  RfSf4*h.  iHl.  I. 
245*249. 
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Increased  Demand  for  Day  Care 
Prompts  a  Debate  on  Regulation 

Allegation  of  Child  Abuse  An  Cited  in  Call  for 
Federal  Intervention  and  Tighter  Standards 

ty  tOMJTT  UNDJEY 


LOS  ANGELES,  Sept.l-mexpfo. 
sive  growth  in  tht  demand  lor  child 
care  and  widely  publicised  reporta  of 
tht  mutt  ebutt  of  children  at  day- 
care c«Dt«rt  ta  Now  York  tad  Caiifor* 
nU  art  raatJag  qowdom  about  tht 
o^ty  of  such  care  end  the  naed  tor  tn- 
creaeed^  regulation. 

Laws  fovernlng  child  cart  vary 
widely  from  state  to  state,  and  many 
offldalt  My  thty  km  neither  tht  man- 
power oor  tht  money  to  enforce  even 
tht  Hotted  standards  now  to  affact 

Many  of  thoat  ottdala  aad  othtr  ax- 


Minding  the  Children 

How  good  ta  day  care? 
Fmt  of  (Area  areata 


parta  on  tht  subject  art  critical  of  Rem. 
fan  Administration  policies  that  Knot 
lttl  havt  reduced  Fadaral  tubakhat 
for  day-care  cervices  to  low-mcomt 
famili*  and  havt  cut  grant*  formerly 
uaad  to  hatp  pay  for  tht  regulation  of 
other  child-cart  prognun* 

Soot  social  workara  and  ottda'j 
oontand  that  tht  Fadaral  Government 
abould  intervene,  sotting  triform  na- 
tional standards  for  child  cart. 

Tht  Jttegan  Arimtrrietratkn  argues 


that  tach  standards  art  - 
and  that  cuts  In  financing,  part  of  a 
broad  campaign  to  hcid  dcmn  Govern- 
ment spending,  havt  not  dtoiad  eaeen- 
tlal  aarvlcaa  to  truly  needy  Americana. 

Ont  critic  of  tht  Administration, 
ShtUa  8.  Kamorman,  a  professor  of  so- 
cial policy  and  ptanmnsj  A  Corambia 
Untvtrstry.  said  that  In  a  sodary  that 
••has  had  tht  bast  chlkMovekmrnent 
rataarch  of  any  country  to  tht  world,  to 
not  do  mora  to  anaurt  tht  quality  of 
care  that  chiUrto  receive  while  their 
mothers  are  wotting  seeps  uncon- 
sdoaeWe." 

•Tht  problems  with  day  care  in  tht* 
country  are  systemic,"  /aid  Edward 
Zlgler.  a  professor  of  frychotagy  at 
Yale  University.  As  director  of  child 
development  tn  tht  Federal  Depvt. 
ment  of  Health  and  Human  Servtios, 
he  headtd  a  lflO  affort  to  draft  national 
standards. 

Noting  tht:  some  states  permit  a  tio> 
gle  adult  to  look  after  at  many  at  tight 
Infants,  he  taxed,  "How  could  ont  cart- 
taker  get  eight  babies  out  of  a  burning 
building?" 

•it's  too  bed  It  takes  a  sex  scandal  to 
cuke  us  recogaiat  our  problems,"  Dr. 
Zlg!er  added,  referring  to  recant  alle- 

Ct*tat>a4tsPs«ttt,C4*aanal 


gauons  that  children  have  been  sex- 
ually  abused  at  centers  in  the  Bronx,  in 
Manhattan  Beach.  Calif.,  and  else- 
where Without  hither  standards  and 
their  enforcement,  he  said,  the  country 
"«  simply  guaranteeing  that  these 
kind*  of  scandals"  will  occur 
Growth  In  Ovtetde  Week 
In  the  New  York  case,  six  employees 
ol  city,  financed  uay-cere  centers  in  the 
Bronx  have  been  charged  since  Aug.  2 
with  sexually  molestinf  children  In 
California,  prosecutors  allege  that 
seven  employees  of  the  privately 
owned  McMartin  Preschool  in  Manhat- 
tan  Beach  molested  more  than  100 
babies  and  small  children  in  the  last 
decade 

Questions  about  the  quality  and 
safety  of  day  care  are  gaining  in  ira  por- 
tancewith  the  mushrooming  number  of 
mothers  who  work  outside  the  borne 
end  therefore  need  child  care. 

Since  1977.  according  to  data  com- 
piled by  Federal  agencies,  the  number 
of  children  5  years  old  or  younger 
whose  mothers  are  employed  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  SO  percent,  to 
nearly  10  million. 

In  all.  says  Dr.  Kamerman  of  Colum- 
bia, the  mothers  of  52  percent  of  Amer- 
tcan  children  6  years  old  or  younger 
and  the  mothers  of  4S  perrent  of  chil- 
dren 3  or  younger  now  have  jobs  out- 
side the  home. 

She  and  other  researchers  note  that 
demand  for  child  care  has  been  grow- 
ing especially  fast  among  the  mothers 
of  children  2  or  younger  and  among  col. 
lege-educated  women.  An  increase  in 
the  number  pf  single  fathers  has  also 
contributed  to  the  demand. 

No  one  knows  exactly  how  many 
chiloVcve  centers  there  are  in  the 
United  States.  The  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus says  that  in  1W2  there  were  30.790 
places  whose  principal  receipts  came 
from  providing  child  care,  an  li 
of  25  percent  over  1977. 
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CueeadUl  Mi  Edecatlateal 

Their  operations  vary  widely,  (ram 
inform* I  arrangements  in  which  one 
mother  charges  another  •  few  dollars  a 
day  to  look  after  •  child,  to  Urfe  nurs- 
eries run  by  schools,  church**,  chart* 
ties,  corporations  and,  occasionally. 

In  fwieral.  the  organiser?  programs 
•ccept  children  too  young  for  kinder* 
gsrten.  Researchers  divide  the**  pro* 
f  ram*  into  two  major  categories. 

Roughly  a  third  are  caoten  subsi- 
dised by  social  welf  are  agencies  for  the 
children  of  lets  affluent  famlUe*  They 
provide  custodial  care,  primarily 

The  second  category,  in  which  both 
custoOal  cart  and  some  kind  of  educa. 
t tonal  program  are  usually  offered,  is 
generally  not  subsidised.  These  are  the 
pieces  most  often  used  by  ro^dle-ciass 
snd  more  affluent  families.  Scoi  targe 
companies  offer  their  employee*  such 
programs  as  fringe  benefits. 

The  beat  programs,  academic  and 
government  experts  agree,  are  those 
directed  by  teachers  with  training  in 
early  childhood  education  and  actively 
involving  mothers. 

tS%  Have  fn'jael— I  Trataeag 

Only  about  25  percent  of  the  employ, 
ees  in  chi  ld-care  operat  tons  around  th« 
country  have  had  professional  tralniisg 
in  dealing  with  children,  according  to 
the  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers,  a  professional  group  repre- 
senting moet  of  the  nation's  social 
workers  Many  of  the  employee*  with 
such  backgrounds  are  women  who 
were  teachers,  nurses  or  social  work* 
ers  before  leaving  their  careers  to  raise 
families 

Socftf  workers  eery  moat  ddld-care 
centers  are  weU-run  and  safe.  Vat  tiny 
say  the  growing  demand  for  child  care 
is  lunnj  til -trained  or  otherwise  un- 
qualified people  into  the  field 

Many  social  workers  contend  that 
few  states  or  cities  have  adequate  safe- 
guards  to  prevent  the  abuse  and  nag* 
lect  of  children  •<  such  operation*. 
Most  state*  check  the  background  of 
potential  employee*  at  child-care  cen- 
ters, but  cntics  assert  that  the  checks 
are  frequently  so  cursory  that  people 
with  criminal  backgrounds  can  slip 
through  unnoticed 

Fu^erpriMing  a  Caitfersi* 

California  require*  that  new  employ* 
ees  at  child-care  centers  be  finger* 
printed  as  part  of  a  check  for  police 
records  or  accusatione  of  hk  crimes. 


Although  many  centers  obtain  state 
license*  and  comply  with  standards  for 
such  things  as  space,  fire  safety, 
kitchen  and  sanitary  conditions  and 
staff-to-child  ratios,  the  experts  say 
thousands  ignore  the  s?  -ndard*  and  op- 
erate without  licenses. 

In  the  face  of  such  uneven  regulation, 
many  social  workers  are  pressing  for 
the  adoption  of  Federal  standards 

MUatat  U.S.  Standards  Urged 

Helen  Taylor,  a  manager  for  a  com* 
pany  that  operates  30  day<are  centers 
In  the  nation's  capital,  said .  "We  have 
set  Federal  standards  for  the  safety  of 
automobiles  and  buses  We  have  set 
standards  (or  railroads  and  highways 
Why  shouldn't  we  set  minimum  stand- 
ards for  those  who  care  for  our  greatest 
resource*,  our  children?" 

But  she  and  other  advocates  of  Fed- 
eral standards  are  running  into  a  wall 
of  opposition. 

Many  state  licensing  officials  con- 
tend that  Federal  rule*  are  unneces- 
sary and  would  be  difficult  'o  enforce. 
Officials  at  many  church-affiliated 
centers  say  such  regulations  would  un- 
cunstttut tonally  infringe  on  their  reli- 
gious independence.  And  the  operators 
of  a  rapidly  growing  number  of  private, 
profit-making  centers  say  Federal 
standards  would  increase  their  costs 
and  prices,  putting  day  care  out  of 
reach  for  many  working  mothers 
IMS  Regetetery  Meve  Stepped 

In  I9*>.  after  intense  opposition  from 
the  industry  and  from  fundamentalist 
religious  groups  in  the  South,  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv. 
ices  withdrew  a  proposal  to  establish 
standards  for  about  11.000  day-care 
centers  that  receive  Federal  monr> 
Cntics  saw  the  proposal  as  a  first  step 
toward  the  Federal  regulation  of  all 
child-care  operations 

The  rules  would  have  established 
Ismits  on  the  number  of  children  one 
adult  may  supervise,  set  minimums  for 
training  and  other  qualifications  of 
staff  members,  and  imposed  a  variety 
of  other  standards 

The  drive  that  caused  their  with- 
drawal was  fed  by  an  expanding  indus- 
try that  is  playing  a  role  traditionally 
performed  by  the  family,  the  church  or 
friends 

The  industry,  which  barely  existed  IS 


years  ago.  now  includes  corporations 
Urge  tnough  to  be  listed  on  the  stock 
exchanges  Scene  of  their  centers  are 
'run  by  franchise  holders,  and  others 
are  operated  by  the  corporations  them- 
selves 

Market  Pressure  far  Quality 

Social  workers  emphasise  that  the 
quality  of  care  provided  at  such  cen- 
ters, while  often  of  a  high  standard, 
vanes  widely  Executives  tn  the  indus- 
try argue  that  their  companies  have 
brought  professional  management  and 
standardised  service  to  what  had  been 
primarily  a  cottage  Industry 

To  some  extent,  they  contend,  the 
competitive  forces  of  the  marketplace 
wilt  force  high-quality  service  without 
Federal  standards.  Although  some  so- 
cial workers  agree,  at  least  in  pan. 
they  note  that  high-quality  service  is 
expensive  And  they  worry  about  an 
emerging  fwo-tier  system  of  child 
care  one  tor  those  who  can  afford  the 
best  and  another  for  the  poor,  who  mutt 
rely  on  subsidised  programs  ret  t*i**ing 
less  and  lees  aid  from  Washington 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  debate 
over  regulation  and  financing,  how* 
ever,  the  day-care  chains  are  expected 
to  continue  growing.  Carole  Rogin.  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation for  Child  Care  Management,  * 
Washington  lobbying  organization  for 
the  industry,  sard,  "ft's  an  industry 
that's  heavily  driven  by  the  demo- 
graphics of  change."  She  die*  the 
women's  movement,  economic  plea- 
sures to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of 
living  and  the  high  divorce  rate. 
Cireieatiw  Cite  Later  Costs 
There  are  more  than  ISO  day  cane 
chains,  with  the  largest.  KlnderCare 
Learning  Centers  of  Montgomery, 
Ala  ,  rural ng  about  9SO  centers  Other 
big  companies  a  re  Le Petit  Academy  of 
Kansas  City.  Mo .  Children's  World  of 
Evergreen,  Colo .  and  National  Child 
Care  Centers  of  Houston 

Typically,  they  pay  their  employees, 
even  college  graduates,  less  than  U  an 
hour  Company  executives  say  keeping 
labor  costs  down  is  the  key  to  the  com- 
panies' survival  and  to  keeping  rates 
low  enough  to  be  affordable  to  single 
parents  - 

"It's  a  very  tabor-intensive  busi- 
ness." said  Miss  Rogin  of  the  lobbying 
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group,  which  opposes  Federal  regula- 
tion The  l*»  pr^osal,  she  argued, 
would  hive  dnveo  up  the  cost  of  child 
care  by  a  third  or  more  because  it 
would  have  forced  the  hiring  of  more 
people  "It  does  nobody  any  good  if  peo- 
ple who  need  it  can't  afford  tt.M  she 
said 

Still,  others  argue  that  easting  safe* 
guards  are  not  enough  and  that  the 
problem  is  likely  to  grow  They  say 
more  women,  driven  by  economic  ne- 
cessity or  cultural  values  that  have  re- 
duced the  sutus of  motherhood  in  favor 
of  paid  work,  will  enter  the  work  force 
And  they  say  poorly  qualified  enterpre- 
neurs  will  seek  to  meet  the  ensuing  de- 
mand for  child  care 

"What  we're  seeing  has  all  kinds  of 
ramifications."  said  MervtnD  Fiefa.a 
San  Francisco  public  opinion  analyst 
who  has  reviewed  the  problem 
"Women  are  going  pell-mell  into  the 
labor  force,  and  they  've  been  desperate 
to  get  someone  to  take  care  of  their 
kids  There's  been  such  a  demand  that 
some  of  these  day-care  centers  are  no 
more  than  warehouses  operated  by  un- 
trained people  who  are  just  a  notch 
above  street  people." 

Dr  Zigier  of  Yale,  who  headed  the 
unsuccessful  19*>  effort  to  draft  stand, 
ards  for  day-ore  centers,  argued  thit. 
while  it  might  not  be  realistic  to  pro- 
pose Federal  rules  now.  steps  should  be 
taken  to  allow  the  states  to  benefit  from 
Government  research  "At  the  least.' 
he  said,  "there  ought  to  be  a  national 
conference  on  this"  so  that  "each  state 
doesn't  have  10  rediscover  the  wheel  " 

Differ***  Maces,  Differ**!  Needs 

Divid  Beard,  director  of  day-care 
licensing  for  the  State  of  Texas,  said  tn 
an  interview  that  what  child -care  cen- 
ters needed  was  not  Federal  standards 
but  more  money,  more  help  from  par- 
ents and  more  cooperation  from  law- 
enforcement  officials 

I  don't  think  you  can  have  national 
sundards."  he  said  "What  might  be 
appropriate  in  New  York  would  not  be 
in  Austin.  Tex  In  Texas,  we  have 
standards  for  swimming  pools.  New 
York  might  have  different  standard* 
on  heating  " 

Mr  Beard,  who  ts  president  of  a  na- 
tional orgamuiion  of  stale  licensing  of 
ficials.  conceded  that  state  regulations 
Roveming  child  care  varied  widely 
But  he  said  ihe  quality  of  child  care 
was  probably  more  affected  by  short 
ages  of  money  to  enforce  regulations 
while  the  number  of  centers  was  grow- 
ing rapidly  and  by  a  reluctance  among 
officials  to  prosecute  abusers 


the  states  which  previously  had  an  ade- 
quate staff  to  do  the  reguatioro  have 
sustained  really  senous  staff  cut- 
backs." he  said 

Citing  Texas  as  an  example,  he  said 
"Since  1971,  despite  a  120  percent  in 
crease  in  the  number  of  facilities, 
there's  been  a  GO  percent  dec  re  *e  in 
ihe  number  of  inspectors  We've  gone 
from  fc**r  inspections  a  year,  io  three, 
to  two  and  now  one  every  six  io  nine 
months" 

And  Texas.  Mr  Beard  added,  checks 
licensed  child -care  operations  more 
often  than  most  states  California  in- 
spects such  places  only  once  every 
three  years  unless  a  complaint  is  re- 
ceived from  ihe  public. 

Mr  Beard  said  the  problem  was  ex 
acerbated  by  cutbacks  in  Federal  aid. 
by  a  national  economy  thai  until  a  year 
ago  was  in  a  slump  and  by  public  dis- 
satisfaction with  taxes  and  Govern- 
ment regulation 

"The  mood  against  regulation  uf 
business  has  spread  over  to  the  regvilai 
ing  of  human  services."  he  said  "I 
think  it's  particularly  tragic  to  reduce 
enforcement  when  ii  comes  to  chnlren. 
who  don't  have  a  voice  for  tn*m- 
selves  " 

Mere  Ai  Risk  to  Abuoe 
For  all  the  debate  over  whether 
Washington  or  ihe  states  should  regu 
laie  child  care,  many  social  workers 
and  licensing  officials  agree  it  will  take 
more  than  new  rules  and  stricter 
licensing  to  end  the  kind  of  abuse  that  is 
alleged  to  have  occurred  i,i  the  Bronx 
and  Manhattan  Beach  programs 

There  is  general  agreement  thai  the 
growth  of  ihi1d«care  services  has 
caused  at  least  a  statistical  rise  m  the 
incidence  of  sexual  abuse,  simply  be- 
cause more  children  are  at  nsk 

Larry  Bolt  en.  assistant  chief  counsel 
for  the  California  Department  of  Social 
Services,  which  regulates  chitd-carv 
centers,  said  the  number  of  licenses  re- 
voked for  abuse  of  tailaw  had  in- 
creased tenfold  since  1978.  to  about  200 
Most  of  the  rases  involved  vexual 
a  bust* 

w  H  D»onn.a  detective  in  the  Sex 
ually  Fxptoited  Child  Unit  of  the  Loo 
Angeles  Police  Department  said  mo 
fe>ter>  appeared  to  be  trying  more  fre- 
quently to  gam  employment  in.  or 
otherwise  associate  themselves  with 
htlds are  operations 
But  according  to  Anne «.  ohn  direct  ot  , 
of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prv  ! 
vention  of  Child  Abuse,  few  molesters  i 
employed  by  child-tare  centers  haw        'o  mediae** 


po'ice  records  that  would  alert  the  cen- 
ters to  the  danger  they  pose 
Abuse  in  Ru  ,y  of  Settings 

She  emphasized  that  i.iany  more 
cases  of  sexual  abuse  occur  1  the 
home,  in  schools,  athletic  facilities, 
youth  camps  and  other  settings  than  in 
day-care  centers 

'I  do  .  trunk  fingerpnr  lay- 
care  workers  is  the  answer  ahn 

r id  "If  you  do.  you're  g-  .rents 
false  sense  of  se-unty  •     ego  on  a 
witch  hunt  agamst  our  day-ca»  cen- 
ters looking  '  r  sexual  roofed rrs  and 
think  it's  going  to  make  a  dent,  we're 
rang 

licensing  officials  said  improved 
screening  of  potential  empV/yees  might 
help  pnevt-nt  the  hiring  of  child  molest* 
ers.  an*  >omo  states  have  tightened 
their  screening  since  the  widely  publi* 
cued  cases  in  California  and  New 
York  Te**s.  for  example,  enacted  a 
req-  ..ng  a  check  for  any  criminal 
tM.kgtvvid  among  new  employees  at 
child-care  centers 

Teaching  Hew  to  Say  'No' 
Bui  officials  contend  that  the'  ulti* 
'nate  respunstbility  for  stopping  or  pre- 
venting, such  abuses  must  'rest  with 
parents  "The  best  thing  a  parent  can 
do  is  help  their  child  know  how  to  say 
no  to  Muuai  abuse."  •r.Cohn  said 

Mr  Beard,  the  Texas  official,  said 
We  regulators  have  really  not  come 
up  with  a  good  way  of  fun  her  reducing 
the  chances  of  this  kind  of  abuse  1 
don  t  know  what  we  can  do.  much  sheet 
of  requiring  a  psychological  or  psychi- 
atric examination,  and  that's  totally 
outside  the  realm  of  reality  " 

Parents  need  to  shop  very  deliber- 
ately for  child  care."  he  added  "VVeve 
had  instances  where  parents  will  call  a 
dw<are  center  and  *ay.  I  've  got  te  be 
at  work  at  tt  o'clock  ia*hetnorrang  Can 
you  take  my  baby  at  ?  <SP'  I  hear  sto- 
nes like  that  all  the  time 

'  rhis  should  be  a  partnership  be- 
t»een  the  parents  and  the  staie  Par. 
cnts  should  discuss  with  their  children, 
what  happened  today?  Did  anything 
out  of  ihe  ordinary  happen*'  The  trou- 
ble k  unfonunately  I  think  a  lot  of 
parents  don't  -ant  to  admit  to  them- 
sWves  that  such  a  homble  thing  could 
happen  Thev  don't  want  to  feel  guiliv 
tor  putting  their  children  m  a  position 
to  be  molested  ' 
Neat  Dm  <  ore  ru/yjo  from  fa<iJ 


He  asserted  that  prosecutors  tended  ■ 
to  think  of  child-molesting  cases  as  dif- 
ficult to  prove  in  court,  in  pan  because 
of  skepticism  about  parents'  emotional 
complaints  and  in  pan  because  chil- 
dren are  often  imprecise  witnesses 

'Over  the  last  seven  yean,  the  case- 
loads have  gone  up  and  up.  but  most  of 
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Parents  Find  a  Wide  Variety 
Of  Day-Care  Quality  in  U.S. 


»y  LEUA  WNKTT1 


MINNEAPOLIS     xa  on 

Mttfco:  m>r  trt  laapocttog  a  map 
and  •  ttory  ha*  wtth  a  youag  macaor. 
*M»  athot*  gam  —hi  a«d  y  " 
cxtptpaatrtotpktoMntyara 
bag  tram  a  brown  payor  bag. 

to  anotha*  room,  chiton*  4  and  9 
ytartoM  art  kanahj  ohaat  tat  Ftetot 
Iodtoot;  thty  km  mad*  pa 
lacad  wrth  yam  aad  art 
bate*  on  OJfewty  taow. 

iatarapacvtottoitkctaactMttaiara 
■task*  otoock»,  tfcytog  to  tat 
box.  baagkag  <m  tfw 


Minding  the  Children 

How  food  »  d*y  care?' 
Swarf  of  jawtaifcfct 


P^.ftQtor-patDttD<aadota»rfudi«(. 
vtrtkau.  It  Ut  typical  m**tog  at  tat 
BaiUtQ.  Browa  Canaan* Hy  Cantar,  a 
day-car*  (adtttymSt.  Paul  tbat  tarvtt 
cbildran  from  loaaNaooan  at  waD  at 
mom  arfluant  faiaUta. 

Pmitou  pay  tottwatk  for  tack  child 
at  tht  otmar.  At  two  otbtr  dty-cart 
ftcUJut  naarby,  tba  coat  It  tat  ana*, 
but  thtrt  ara  atttt^dtffaravat  ki  tht 
protrtmtaadryp»ofcaf»c#fera4at 
wail  at  tht  payakal  aovtraonaata  bi 


which  tbt  cblldrto  typically  tptod  90 
bourtt  wtth 

la  a  qotot  miatit  data  oa^bhorhood 
to  St  Paul.  Doom  Gtetar  It  looktag 
afttr  U  cbildroa  In  bar  itnint  bom*. 
ThechUdrao.  whoranaa  to  ant  from  \ 


to  t,  ar*  pteytag  to  a  dtoukor?  ftahloa 
toaamall  nam  at  tht  back  of  thtbouat 
whara  thty  art  toppraad  to  atay  wbaa 
tbty-ara  eat  outdoor*.  Soma  art  04- 
dttpf  wtth  a  panto  valla  othart  *  am 


aatf  othar  toya.  Tht  l.yaarokl  It 
crytas.  not  loudly  but  partJataoUy,  to  t 
oatooouaatt  wait  tor*.  Oaaar  It  a  tht 


rttc  haw  It  Or*** A 
-You  bat*  ovary  lava!  of  ojaaiity.** 
atys  Dr.  Shatta  ».  Kaioarmaa,  o 
pnnhaat  chUdVeara  taport  who  It 
protttaac  of  metal  policy  aadaitanan 
at  Coramato  Ualmahy.  *Tbnja art 
flrtt-rtta 


atafKhOi  ram 


.whtta  broad  for  taack  tino. 

A  law  mtt*t  away,  to  bar  apaitmoat 
to  a  Mtralty  'tutetttatd  boujteg 
protect,  WUb*  Law  JtOorton  It  caring 
lor  ft  frout  that  tacaaha  two  of  bar 
graodcaUdroa.  Mra.  Jaffa!  too,  a  par* 
oat  of  I  aad  Pamtoamat  of  31*  ttartad 
cartog  for  otbtr  paopw/i  chBdraa  w'to 
a^watoawtllaiw.EvaatuaJlytbtaot 
off  public  tttltttnrt.  tad  for  ana 
yaart  aba  hat  bate  a  ucaooad  family 
day-cart  prorldor 

Tht  lorattata  to  tht  amall  apartmant 
It  team  and  taahby,  bat  tba  cooaoto 
ttiaitotoo  It  hay;  tt  a  rucad  to  'Tht 
Yotang  and  tht  lUatiatt.** 

lira.  Jatftrtoaaaytthfttateand£w 
cUkfeaa  aha  Ufcato  watch  gam*  tbowt 
Uht  -Family  Fond"  tad  "Whatl  of 
Ftrtuna.**  At  tbt  maesatc'tbachUdran 
dttaeMttty  watching  talathaon  and 
atog  oat  aaothtr  around  tbhapart- 


,  fU  ktadt  of  ■ 
tlaaatrtpragramt  that  art  draadroU 


wttk  ray  largo  liuaat.  vary  hmttad 
ataff  of  poor  aaajfiy  who  art  mat  tatar- 
aawdtothtcbibhaaBt^onitavoaalrt 


to  than,  aad  at 
tbat  bat  Unttad 
probkant.  Utocaotoreara,  family  day 
cart,  tbt  car*  of  ckJidrnn  to  tomabody 


hat  that* 


a,  alto  raaftt  taonrj 
tht  typt  of  cart  wa 


Nor  *>  tvan  tba  battJnfarmad  jpa-' 
daUttt  offar  atythtaf  but  ^ucatad 
gaatttototothapropattkmofdaycart 
that  count  bt  tarmad  good,  bad  or 
ojodbicjt  —  as  taananaot  particu- 
larly dttteutt  to  maka  about  family 
dty-cara  bomaft  at  oppoood  to  day^art 


moat,  tcoc^ot  paat  a  largo,  wbtrrtag 
faiL  Ittpcoulai*agrUkUbrokaa,wrtb 
fthotothrouahwtocht3Hroaj^oldcoaM 
tatUy  phmgt  a  taad  If  bt  trtpptd  dart- 

^^Bla  child^volopuiout  tapartt  da. 
bata  tht  ofltctt  of  day  Cara,  It  hat  ba> 
cona  an  uotwioabto  fact  of  Ufttor  an 
uapracadaatod'  ounbar  of  Anarican 
partcuraad  chUdrta. 
.  Fifty-two  ptrcaot  of  tbt  motbtrt  of 
cbtldroB  youaaarthaalarabttbt  labor 
forca.  Evoa  to  fanlbat  to  which  bath 
paraatt  week  full  that,  tha  mpmto 
bury  tor  ftodtog  day  cart  mora  oftoa 
talk)  upon  tbt  nothor  thta  tho  fathtr. 

For  thatt  paraata,  dty  cara  hoot  a 
coacapt  to  bt  dobattd  but  a  mrttttty 
thty  copt  with  at  wall  at  thty  caa, 
gtvta  tbt  Untnttoat  of  family  IV 
oanctt.  tbt  avauabflby  of  cart,  tha 
locatkm  of  cara  nottttt  aad  otbtr  dr- 
nm—mr~m  "Day eart  It  aovar good 
apongh,  Ift  Juat  tatojmtt,  aad  tbt  coot 
te  bontmtoat,  but  It  *  a  aacaaaary  ottt, 


*<Wt  Jaat  doat  kpow  what  tht  dtotrl- 
butfcm  of  ojuabty  h\M  aayt  Dr.  Alfrad 
Kaba,tprottatoratCokuabUlJDrvtr. 

atty  who  baa  coUaharatad  with  Dr. 

.     ...  ^ 


i  atopk)  bavt  to  work,"  tayt 
Barbara  Surad,  a  Tana  with  two  chtt* 
drtn. 

Altbough  pojaatt  aatoral^y  warn  tbt 
boat  for  tbatr  chlkhaa,  avay  admit 
.  lhat  a  thorttga  of  caolcat  baa  fbrcad 
•tbat:  to  atttlo  far  law  than  tan!  day 
cara.  Ptrtott  who  drop  off  tbatr  chil- 
draa  at  a  cara  facility  to  tha  monaag 
tod  pack  thtm  up  at  atgbt  ofton  do  not 
know  what  ktodc'.  cm  tMchildrtnara 
aattlng  to  batatan.  Accordtog  to  thOM 
who  bavt  fcadtod  tt,  tht  auattty  of  day 
cara  tathJt  country  vtrtat  draatlcalry. 


body  bat  doat  a  big  mrnth  attmili  in 
OMagbtaMMtogrMajactumofwhi 
tha  tiamgt  to. 


M  Aad  about  N  parcant  of  tha  family 
iday  cara  to  thh  country  It  uadar> 
groond.  ltt  not  Mcaaatrl.  lt'tMtrtfo- 
?atad,  and  you  htva  totaaumt  tbat  alot 
of  it  h)  vary  tow  ojaaiity.  Wt  hata  toma 
aactlk«tcmra,aadtMraatarcbaaowi 
tha  obbtr  kJdt  goto  or  araat  hurt  by 
day  cara.  How  tt  or,  tht  lotmrrhhaaa^t 
goM  toto  ntoott  that  araat  Itoaaaad 
and  arant  ttaadaidtotd,  so  I  would 
'  tYttofawatbattbaraartakxof  ttr- 

feta  tbtogt  out  thtro.'* 
laantoro  Cora  Caaad  Cataaaoa 

Rtoaut  totadalt  kfforvtog  day-cart 
^idlltlta  to  tha  hroni  aad  to  afaaJbat- 
tta  htacb,  Calif.,  bavt  mad*  hataV 
Uaat,  m  bat*  chargat  of  pkyatcal  or 
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those  in  tte  dey<are  ftold,  but  it  to  tnv 
postJbto  to  detemtat  bow  prevalent  ft 
li,  fun  u  no  cm  really  nom  bow 
often  pfavaJcaJ  or  sexual  abut*  of  chil- 
dno  occurs  within  families. 

However,  own  experts  tuspect  that 
tbott  of  outright  abuse,  nwdtocrt  or  to- 
forior  child  cars  to  rotojh  common. 
The  majority  of  children  art  tot  r*- 


cervtng  food  quality  day  cart,  if  you 
 utbt  kind  of  quality  you 


define  'good*  at  ti 
warn  for  your  own  child/' 


ba«a  Bowman,  diractor  of  tr  ^intr 
studies  at  Chicago's  Erlkaon  Institute 
for  Advanced  Study  in  Child  Dwttof) 

BMOt 

For  parents,  tte  starch  lor  quality 
care  can  bo  harrowing.  "lit  tea* 
many  weeks  of  msrqrjlssplstc  stojhts,** 
tayt  Judy  Gerbtr.  who  bat  btta  toek- 
tat  tor  infant  cart  for  hsr+inteBfcotd 
■on.  "I  wai  a  otrroua  wm*.  It't  taken 
up  to  much  time  and 

Out  rtaaoo  for  dramatic 
dtt  to  tte  quality  of  cart  it  a  toe*  of 
uniformity  to  state  llrtntlag  ttand- 
ardt,  which  vary  greatly  tn  ragard  to 
■  taunt  ttaff ■qflJ  ratios,  oonaietofod 
important  todex  of  quality,  at  wail 
MCthtcl  factors.  "State  ataadardt  art 
its  many  tnttanctt  vary  lax,"  Mrs. 
Bowman  says. 

"Although  standards  dont  goaran- 
tat  quality  to  a  center,  tte  atetnot  of 
them  frequently  mlUtatas  against  qual- 
ity,"  tbt  says.  "Soma  status  torn  bo 
rtqototeatnt  mat  ttert  bt  a  currico- 
turn  or  a  nianoed  program,  so  it  to  pos- 
sible to  tevs  children  Just  mill  around, 
and  if  you  bava  It  2-yeer-olde  mining 
around,  you  bava  chaos,  Stata  stanov 
ardt  can  help  kstp  tte  quality  of  pro* 
cramt  higher  by  requiring  tkat  ttey 
bava  oartals  componant  ptoost  and 
that  wortarstevaotrtatotralntat.  But 
manyttatas  dont  rtquirtttettvtn  tte 
diractor  of  tte  program  bavt  any  trato- 
ing  at  all." 

Uw  Wagtt  tor  Eaaatoyatt 

Moat  analystt  cue  tte  sconomict  of 
bow  daycare  ctntars  art  run  at  par- 
bant  tbt  ttngto  graatast  dattrrtnt  to 
high-quality  cart  "Eighty  parcant  of 
tbt  cost  of  day  cart  to  personnel  and  If 
you  try  to  hire  ptopto  with  bactelor't 
dagraat  as  cara*givers.  your  costs  art 
too  nigh."  says  Dr  Irving  Leaar.  pro-i 
feasor  of  human  tarvtca  trudtot  at  Cor- 
naU  University 

Accordirg  to  Baton  Blank,  diractor  of 
child  cart  at  tte  Children'*  Dtftntt 
Fund  to  Washington.  "Two  out  of  rhrtt 
caotcr-haaad  c*r»*jNsrs  aarn  balow 
povtrty.toval  incomes,  and  17  pet  cent 
of  family  day-car*  wortart  aarn  balow 
mlaimum  wagt." 

Poor  wages  cootrtbuta  to  high  tevelt 
of  naff  turnover  at  many  day<art  fa- 
ciUttot,  even  high-quality  ante,  ceuelng 
a  lack  of  continuity  many  chU&dtveK 
opmtot  sptctollttt  tat  at  further  im- 
pairing the  quality  of  care 

"t  didn't  knowatbat  tte  bottom  of  tbt 
barrel  could  be  until  I  went  Into  day 
care."  tayt  Barbara  Karrit.  a  teacher 
at  tbt  Hallto  Q  Brawn  canter  to  St. 
Paul  "You  Live  frcm  cback  to  check, 
with  a  family,  it  would  be  UnpsnKoto  to 
rnaka  it  on  Chto  talary  I  like  dav  cart. 


but  I  dacl  thtok  I  could  tee  myeetf  ooo- 
ttoutogtttivtOBtteiasoaw!  tern" 

Even  tbougp  wagtt  art  tow  for  day 
care  etnpkyeesi  tey  cart  <  inaalneet  a 
motor  expense  for  many  families. 

"It's  a  real  probata,  especially  for 
tow-endi  Jddto  tocosnt parents." tayt 
James  St  rtcktond.  eaaiuUn  diractor 
of  CUld  sc.  a  cwtfcVcato  iganry  to 
Auetin,  T  a.  "The  ccatt  are  coantantiy 
tocrcatoag.  and  there's  greater  and 
greater  coeseetitien  for  tte  beat  car*. 
gr*ecs,aadetotofperasxaere>aitiw 
able  to  afford  it.  There's  no  safe  rato  of 
thumb,  but  ecoaoeUc*  to  probably  tte 
primary  Indicator  of  tte  quattty  of 


"Tkeretagreatdatdofcoanaransw 
among  paraato  about  dovwtoeenental 

versus  custodial  car*,  but  tha  coat  for 
good  devetosmantal  cart  to  fust  pro* 
tthttive.  I  tntok  most  of  the  time  IttMa- 
come  parents,  and  many  middle-bv 
come  nueuta.  do  have  to  tattle  for  ens* 
todtol  care;  dtveloncnactaj  care  ba> 
comes  a  luxury  they  ;ani  afford." 
Bangs  of  Ottos  a  Lamtry 
Another  rosary  it  a  range  of  choicet. 
ttoot  tha  burgeoning  TairnLert  of  chil- 
dren to  day  care  have  created  a  critto 
of  supply  and  dmnand  to  many  com* 


"Tte  growth  to  tte  demand  for  day 
car*  It  not  bttag  mat  by  a  ronmmtttnt 
tocraatt  to  tte  availability  of  quality 
day  care.**  Mrs.  Blank  reports. 

As  a  result,  parents  often  Pad  ttey 
must  sacrifice  their  initial  ideal  of 
what  day  care  ought  to  bt  to  more  mun. 
dana  concerne  like  travel  time  to  a  fa- 
cility, cost. 


«i  1 


originally  thought  I 
that  was  Ilka  my  grandmoth- 
er, someone  who  wanVt  to  it  for  the 
money  but  who  tost  loved  children." 
tayt  Dtonu*  Marshall,  who  Uves  to 
Tampa.  Fto.  "Not  only  didn't  I  find 
that.  I*ve  never  been  to  a  situation 
where  I  fatt  *  had  so  few  ahernetrvea 
that  were  acceptable/' 

Tha  thortag*  of  available  sarvictt  to 
paidcutarty  acute  for  Infants.  Forty- 
six  percent  of  women  with  children 
under  tte  age  of  12  months  art  now  to 
tbt  labor  force,  and  stoc*  many  day. 
tars  sorriest  will  not  accept  infants, 
parents  of  infants  often  ftou  they  mw*. 
oompromits  on  quality  and  sertlt  for 
whatever  cart  ttey  can  get. 

"The  fatttet-growing  population  of' 
working  motbera  art  mothers  of  chil- 
dren betweeu  aero  and  2  years  old.1* 
tayt  Barbara  Bowman  of  tte  Erlkaon 
Institute,  "and  infant  cart  U  to  short 
supply  tverywhare.  Most  of  tha  tofant- 
care  programs  tn  Chicago  have  long 
waiting  Uets.  Your  kid  could  be  fuU 
rrown  bsfore  you  get  nun  into  an  la- 
tent-oars program." 

Infant  care  to  aleo  more  exnenatve. 
primarily  because  more  ampioyest  »<t 
needed  to  care  for  babtot  than  for  oltor 
children.  For  example,  at  the  1  i  1, 
Caring  Canter  for  Children  and  Par- 
ents, a  day-car*  center  semoilshad  by  a 


computer  data  concern  called  tte  Insti- 
tutt  for  Scientific  Intormattan  to  Phlto- 
dttohJa.  tte  charge  for  children  agar1 3 
to  5  U  SSI  a  week,  whareat  Infant  cara 
coats  SIB)  a  week. 

Quality  care  can  have  different 
meantogt  to  different  typatof  carsfa- 
cUlttot.  Obviously,  a  center  with  a 
larger  group  stos  and  a  planned  curric- 
ulum offers  a  different  kind  of  axpari- 
ence  than  a  family  day-care  provider 
who  «enhocne  and  take*  to  other  peo- 
ok'a  children  for  tte  day.  Whtto  many 
parents  bold  firm  convictions  to  favor 
of  one  kind  of  care  or  another,  most 
child-care  esparto  caution  that  nener- 
aJisatioot  often  do  not  hold  up  tmdar 
scruMy. 

^Many  parents  say  they  baUvad  their 
children  will  receive  more  nurturing 
cart  to  a  family  home  than  to  a  center. 
With  tocraaetng  frequency,  however, 
parents  art  atoo  rwrnmtng  aware  that 
home  cara  may  Involve  other  risks. 

"Having  my  daughter  to  a  home 
seemed  morn  pereonal  to  me,"  says 
Nancy  Frtauf.  an  Atlanta  mother  with 
ant-oxxxfc-oidglrl.  "I  thought  it  would 
be  a  quieter  atmosptere.  and  ahe'd 
havs  a  on*4o-one  retotlnaahif  with  one 
P-*TOlneteudofak->(rfdittorwjtpao. 
pie  taking  care  of  her.  But  there's  no 


supsswtotoe,  so  you  realty  ha ve 
to  trust  thff  person.  You  dont  hsve  any 
way  of  knowing  what's  going  on  to  that 
bouts  or  what  m  " 
you're  not  around.' 
Akae*  Oat  Hate* 
Even  when  they  do  trust  a  day-car* 
provider,  some  parents  receive  horrt- 
ryteg  thocka. 

"I  put  my  daughter  in  a  center  be> 
cause  the  wet  m  a  family  home  where 
aha  wat  texuaUy  moisetad  by  tte  1ft- 
yenr-otodang»tor  of  tte  woman  taking 
cars  of  tte  side."  tayt  a  M'-tfrffM- 
toother  whose  child  was  only  2  at  tte 
time. 'Ote  rnotherwae  just  Uteamaca 
to  me,  and*  you  never  would  have 
thought  tometntog  would  kepoan  to 
that  borne  anvironnaot.  But  I  think  it 
happened  repeatedly.  |*m  just  hoping 
and  prsytog  ft  doeenH  sffsct  my  daugh- 
ter later  on.** 

Althnugh  many  parents  fear  thai 
tuchabuMtomoreUks^tohappaatoa1 
home,  child  care  nbtervert  question 


I  dont  feel  parentt  thould  choosa  a< 
centar  rather  than  family  care  because 
they  think  children  art  safer  from 


.  stye  Darid  Alton, 
rector  of  Mtoorctt  for  Child  Caring, 
an  lafotination,  resource  and  rsterral 
agency  to  St.  Paul.  "It  can  happen  any- 
where.  The  Issue  it  that  wherever  tte 
cart  ^.parents  need  to  check  it  ,wt.get 
references  and  rwnrtnut  to  pay  armn- 
on." 

The  need  for  parents  to  pay  atten- 
tion, both  to  their  own  obeervationt 
about  a  day-car*  arransjMoent  and  to 
their  children's  raeuunest,  to  s  hwquant 
refrain  among  chlhVitovalnpioeiit  spe- 
dailatt 
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'*Tne  beet  way  a  parent  outttin 
bow  do  the  UiriM  aenat  geeag."  eaye 
Dr.  Uatr.  "Pa  tba j  fm  ol  taaUmg? 
Oft«D  poreaee  dent  pay  muga  acam- 
tion  10  how  catMren  fool  eneet  a  peace. 
la  the  bni  cm,  idea  team  Onega 

They're  eager  t»  go,  Mi  envy  Mk  en 
antafay*  tf  they're  natof.  Yon  CM  ft* 

joyous  peace*  una  tfcaVM  am  often 
you  dent." 

Mom  treeuantiy,  Dr.  Umr  anal  ilea, 
**Tbt  proMMi  to  really  a  Mai  ef  drab 


"Half  time,  to  mmwiHI  cen- 
tal. t^>*  oot  eeajaag  ta*  <*lert*. 
they're  not  furvtM  ttot  caitfre*.  they- 
Ye  ant  MlMtoj  Ohm  they're  tat  not 
aotug  aAyuungV'  he  eaye.  'They're 
pcovtdmg  oo  eumutetten,  IWMMT 
Mate*  activity,  ttot  ft**  art  In*  **U1> 
tog  anuM  or  ware  lag  looivhnaa 
Han  place*  are  what  I  call  r  " ' 
ante,  TO  ma  they're  itof  afcot 
tag  placaa.  oocaoat  ttot  cMM  to  aataov 
tag  moat  of  the  day  ta  a  plana  when  ao 


Parana  ottaa  cheoaa  caatar  cara  be- 
came they  boMovo  that  camera  otter  a 
mora  structured  laanaoa  aapartaaca 
than  homo  care,  oven  fhilprflvVtert  by 
the  parent.  9 

MI*tak  my  daughter  gat*  a  tot  of 
stimulation  la  bar  caatar  that  aba 
wouldn't  gat  avao  tf  I  war*  homo.**  aaya 
Carotya  Somnafi,  paiant  *<  a  lyaar- 
old.  "X  probably  would  aot  take  the 
time  to  do  all  tht  thing*  tbay  do  wtth 
bar.  I'm  really  liiiuiaoail  with  bow 
modi  abCe  Merced.  X  bad  bar  In  a 
homo  baforo,  aad  taa  lady  waa  ktod, 
but  I  fatt  my  daughter  aaadad  mora 
i  structure  and  mora  ttimuktioo  to  bar 
We." 

Uka  many  paraata,  Mra.  Sampaoa 
found  a  day-cart  arraagamaat  aba  to 
comfoctabla  wtth  only  throagh  trial 
and  wro',  Sharon  Bondte,  aa  Atlanta 
ratidant  *tx>  beta  l-yeox«old  daughter 
and  a  J-year-old  too.  haa  had  them  ta 
aii  tedmto*  la  tht  loot  year,  Sha  mado 
aach  cbango  tor  a  different  racoon: 
onoa  bacaaaa  tba  chUdran  wart  hysteri- 
cally unhappy,  onoa  bacaaaa  aba 
^^igtff  a  progi aw  did  aot  offar  enough 
stlmiilarton,  oaca  bacauaa  aba  believed 
a  boma  waa  dirty  and  the  children 

bacauaa  tba  Boaata  family  moved  and 
oaca  bacaaaa  tba  day-can*  provider  da- 
veiopada  terminal  lllaaaa 


Tve  baaa  uaoat  ooatoaatty.  teat 
trytof  to  aad  day  cara  X  could  five 
wkV1  Mm.  Beodfte  aaya.  MX  cant  be» 
Urn  how  hard  It  wmr 


Uoa  to  getting  wane,  particutorty  for 
sueoMtaad  day  car*. 

Taa  OUMran'a  Dafaaaa  Puod  re- 
oaatty  asaveyed  m  aaataa  at  d 
tht  effect*  of  fbaaj 
caw  tachitt  carol 
Sttataaw 

Itp  then  to  1»C;  mats 
loot  mode  tea  far  Federal  t 


BtoaTngMM 


i  lie?  then  Hal.  aad  that  to 
node  caaagaa  gaaaatobtog 

of  cara.  Tie  reoutt,  Mra. 


cbiM-oare 

many  children  are  baton  toft  by  t 
eahee,  eechidtog  aoaae  chUdrea  under 
laaaaeof  V 

Mora  paraata  are  becoming  aware  of 
tba  range  of  quality  ta  day  cara,  and 
aoaae  op  sris  lists  bob  ara  that  aa  ede> 
cated  conotunor  wtu  demand  batter 
service*.  However,  many  cMld-care 
esparto  any  that  the  attuatioa  will  aot 
really  Improve  unlaw  ooceety  ptocea  a 
greater  value  on  the  care  of  children. 

"We  ect  aa  though  noneli  rating  care 
of  children  are  atmety  <matjl>e<1  baby 
ttttera  wo  can  eaaiott,**  esys  Dr.  Kahe. 
"We  haven't  raaUaed  mat  tf  you're 
going  to  create  a  uatanrajof  care  oat- 
aMt  the  home,  trs  geaag  to  reeelre 
tome  aweatmeat  la  the  tratoaag  of  per* 
toaaal  aad  the  doaajaaamam  of  pre> 
grama  to  do  It  aalaeaatafy.  tf  j 


eaoaaa 

agaafcafldren  ought  to  hove  ccejnttryt 
atimulaUon  aa  wall  en  aooal  and  emo> 
uMsSatafy,  tba 


i  quality  of  your  aodety  U  rtopanrtom  on 
the  Invoetment  you  eaaae  ta  your  chaV  - 
dran." 

Nart;  Ihe  leaaaftaf  day  cove  on  eta!- 
avwt  M  fomitim 
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Experts  Debate  Impact  of  Day  Care 

 :  I   

on  Children  and  on  Society 


•y  CLEMN  COtUNS 
Twenty  ywi  alter  the  ftret  stuhee 
of  day  care  ta  America,  sooel  edon- 
tmsamdsbatiagtmeflettoftthevery 
young  .sad  ssyroastag  bxroantng  con- 
cern about  tin  Inspect  of  low-quality 
pre  on  children's  dwk>—i 
*  Tbey  are  also  y»wwug  the  Iom- 
note  effects  on  «  society  ta  winch 
ever-growu*;  numbers  of  adults  wtU 
have  bean  ratted  ta  day-care  settings. 

"It  was  primarily  toother*  who  took 
car*  of  babtea  for  rnllleanle.  and  tiae  it 
oo  loafer  the  caee,"  said  Dr  Edward 
*<gler.  Sterling  Piofataor  of  Psychol, 
ogy  at  Yale  University.  "We  dont 
know  wbtt  iff  doing  to  family  bonds  or 
»  the  future  shape  of  society  —  be- 
cauea  -*  faailiee  fo.  so  goat  society," 

Social  »dtnds«a  note  a  shift  ta  the 
ue«  made  of  their  research,  which  no 
Joneer  fusts  a  controversy  war 
whether  day  care  Is  •dvtoebte  "Yon 
cant  debate  whether  children  should 
be  In  some  form  of  day  care  or  other — 
that's  nnmsnsi."  aaid  Dr  Sheila  B. 
Kamermsn,  profoooor  of  soda!  policy 
end  plaatttaa,  at  Cofurabio  Unlvarstty 
"It's  a  fait  accompH  tor  woraea  to 
every  sector  of  society,  and  the  quee- 
ooo  ta  not  whether,  but  bow  to  do  it  tn 
as  enhanrtna  and  supperttag  a  way  aa 
possible  " 

*Se  Math  We  Deal  Knew* 

Many  cbild-dcvesopment  eapertt  and 
rpedahsts  ta  earry  odocsaoa  oted  the 
tiiable  end  sxowiag  body  of  knowledge 
shout  the  effect*  of  day  care,  although 
"there  is  still  so  much  we  just  dont 
know."  stressed  Dr  T  Berry  Brand- 
ton,  the  Harvard  University  Medical 
School  profeaaor  who  is  chief  of  the 
division  of  child  development  at  ChU- 
drm's  Hospital  Medical  Center  to  Boa-, 
ton. 

Ncvcrtfaeteas.  the  research  baa  dhv 
ciceed  "fait  s  lot  about  the  eruditions 
that  most  porrdvafy  affect  children  tn 
day  care."  said  Dr.  Jsy  Beseky.  aa  as- 
sociate profeaaor  at  Pans  State  Uatver. 
sty  who  is  to  up  I  seii  the  American 
Psychological  Asaodeooo  ta  teatlmooy 
before  •  Cong  eassaeal  oommittae 
(omorrow. 

"We  know  that  where  the  etrff  ratios 
sxe  reasonable,  where  the  groups  of 
children  are  not  too  large  and  where 
!be  caregivers  are  weU  trained  and  at- 
tenUve  to  the  children,  the  kMt  do 
ftae."Dr  "hleky said. "The outcome Is 
strikingly  nomietet  wtth  what  we 
know  about  the  development  of  Idds 
raised  at  honor." 

Much  of  the  monarch  tsadoncorej 
the  importance  of  chooetag  the  right 
people  to  provide  the  care  Studies 
hive  shown  that  the  odirsrtoaal  thso- 


ftesoarchen  am  eno  ing  to 
learn  mom  ebor  the  effect*  of  day 
cam  on  the  family  and  are  realising 
bow  important  the  family  can  be  la 


"Day  cam  It  torrsaadagty  batng 
thought  of  not  a*  **ettrete  cam,  but 
rather  aa  a  supplement  to  dm  family." 
said  Dr.  Bertye  M.  CsJdwutt,  a  prome- 
sor  of  chUd  devrJopiueut  and  early 


Minding  the  Children 

How  goodie  day  care? 
Um  of  due*  tnklm 


•duration  at  the  University  of  Arkan- 
sas at  Little  Bock.  Dr  Caldwell,  the  oo> 
author  of  a  pi  onset  ing  IBM  study  ta 
Syracuse,  heads  the  National  Aamde- 
tma  for  the  Edwcatfcn  of  Young  Chil- 
dren, a  m.m  member  profeetioaal 


Although  the  Syrscuae  project  \ 
the  first  tmponant  stady  oc  day  care  ta 
America,  earlier  resmrcfi  on  cnU- 
dren's  deveiopineat  by  such  IftvastJga- 
ton  as  Dr.  j.  McVickar  Heat  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  Dr.  benjamin 
Bloom  of  the  University  of  ChkagoMd 
to  the  esfsMnnmem  to  IBB)  of  Project 
Head  Start,  the  Federal  program  that 
■nh ernes  the  educational,  health  and 
numtlcnsl  needs  of  oonnosmcaUy  dm- 
advaauged  chudrm)  to  $  years  old. 


■tnent  programe 
Start  have  ssgnt flrantry  Son 
children  s  weU  ee  thorn  with  physical 


As  for  the  development  of  children 

—  '  "in 


that 
Urte 


r.  day  cam  doamt 
much  of  a  difference, 


ctedogy  an 
Cornell  Ui 


said  Dr. 
profeaaor  of  pay. 
dsielogmmi  at 
Be  eaxiaiaad: 
The  fasrihea  that  dot  t  need  day  cam 
dont  pursue  h,  often  them  famlam 
have  Informal  arraagamanta  wtth  mu> 
lives  end  others.  Aai  the  families  that 
doaaadKseemwWabtomaifordtt.'' 


dairy  tn  rwo-camer  marrtagm.^Sri 
Broalmhrwausr  says  day  care  has  im- 
portant eecoadery  effects. 

"Meet  of  the  fueeercfa  on  day  care 
baa  triad  to  measure  its  direct  effects.'' 
be  said,  "bat  it  may  be  that  whet  Is 


mem  Important  to  the  Indirect  eff  Oct  of 
dey  cam  aa  a  support  system  for  per- 
ents  and  families,1*  Dey  care,  be  said, 
redeem  the  straw  on  parents  and 
makes  It  peesfbk  for  them  to  enjoy 
their  children  more. 

Much  baa  else  bean  learned  abrst  the 
dmwhacka  of  day  cam.  One  of  them, 
the  researchers  said,  krvorvm  minor 
Uknases,  '-Children  ta  daycare  can- 
ten  am  mom  Uhaty  to  nam  colds  on  to 
other  kids."  said  Dr.  IrvtagUxar.  pro- 
fooscrcrfbnoaoaoorvlco  stnhm  at  Cor- 
nett.  "But  children  tn  aay<are  oeoters 
nmno  more  at  risk  than  other  children 


Another  problem  that  some  studies 
have  idamifled  is  kecrensod  angree- 
trmema.  "Children  te  day  cam  am 
more  precocious  tateilectuelry  and  so- 
dkOy.  and  am  lass  i  rmmbont  end  more 
emertive."  said  Dr.  Alison  Oarfce- 
Stewart.  a  nrntemm  at  the  Urdveretry 
of  Cehforma  at  Irvine  "The  enrwme 
of  that  ts  sggrsssti  misi." 

Dr.  OexhasStrwart  and  some  other 
luiestjae.Mi  suggeet  that  much  of  this 
•gspassisn  may  ha  a  healthy  adepta. 
tlmmthnchlldcam  environment,  but 
them  Is  same  rttsagr  seeuam.  "We  dont 
know  bow  serious  a  problem  tins  is." 
Dr.  Ziejer  COsnmeatad.  'The  research 
tout  fhuvgrained  enough  «  yet." 

i^srhaps  thaqueetioae  rteheted  moat 
baatedfy  hrvofve  the  age  at  which  call- 
dren  ihouli  enter  day  cam  and  tta  ef- 
fect ci  their  ability  to  form  emotional 
■ftsrhmemi-  Dr.  Oarke^Stcwert.  who 
wrote  a  review  of  the  ramarch  hmra- 
nmtmtwMpuhUsnsd  by  the  Harvard 
Uarmsrty  Pruss  hi  IBS.  said: 
'm  eathtfled  that  you Ve  found  a 


"Ity 


good  cam.  and  if  you  can  afford  ft.  then 
my  nssisgr  to  mothers  is,  'Go 


Pset-Tkne  Sehaduie  at  First 
Aldwuah  she  beUeveett  is  possible  to 
ptue*  chUdrea  to  alMey  cere  as  soon 
no  three  sneaths  after  birth,  eke  said, 
"if  they  am  able  to.  oaothen  might  try 
to  work  out  a  parudme  a=beduto  durt»] 
the  first  nine  months  or  so." 

at  there  Is  "no  cosnsnsus  about  tkes 
among  reeearchers.''  said  Dr  Zigler. 
who  added  that  he  baa  reserve  tmns 
about  day  cam  for  children  j  nimgir 
than  1  'The  ohm  am  drawn  wham 
people  like  Berry  Bmmttoa.  Mary 
Abmrth  and  Saltan  Praibarg  bsUeve 
them  am  nanuive  effects.  an£  thane 
like  Jerome  Kagan  and  Bettys  OJd- 
weU  believe  them  areat  negative  of. 
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momtf.  too  tiu  «r  i 

IteHttWM  llMlll 


•WaH 

■■—mgiwiwit 

aCMUQM  MMWMlw> 


tut  Dr.  CkrboJorwo*  mi  tha  pa* 
Uvttfttcttaf  dty  care  Wfcwmiil 
tUtod  "TlMkM^iMUtktovUt» 
tliy  UtpMMbtt  »*,"*•  MM  If  tht 

•ftOMtbr  ifiwHwiiicrt'ii' 

a*v*f  baabfctO 

thwowi 

tOrviVM 

ta  Dr.  CaJd  wall's 
*ouM  **uy  hiM  lor  tu  aMMM  tf  it*t 
poMbto.  party  ktcaw  by  ttn  chU- 
fan  havo  Wom  nttachod  ta  M*r 

POTtM.  Md  ptTtiy  hOCMM  tX%  0  |Mft> 

aui  oa*  tor  tho  mdw  to  at  wttfi  bar 
baby" 

»— oom  about  tho  tfba  tf  day 
art  m  ao  uUMt'a  t>  iIwmm  km 
W  bmt  IWMUlV  m  babwre  that 


Tm  warn  Mrttf  care  cm  brtudttte 
P*r*ttYMMMtMMtfoMMraa.M 

hMrer  mtm  «r  mum  cmmtm 

"Cor 

t*tofrtMtraa\a»atoM,i«ti>rtoita." 


**Thla  country  cup* 
pa*j«utamttykavaa  _ 
cy."  mm  Dr  Zlptor.  who  It 

tOt  ItMt  Wtth  tht  JUafM  A0*__ 

ttan.  Ho  wm  tht  firtt  director,  wator 
^tfcfaot  Ntaon.  of  t*a  FadortJ  Offics 

*  Quid  DwtiocMMt.  Mtd  ooMtorr 

•  tour  otootht  t  mat  victory,  tut  fd 
prtltr  tU  &wXht.M 

Kmmtm  m  Urn  QmMj  ctrt 

Although  tha  dttJtlt  (_ 

t)»  impact  of  htoh  WMltty 

baa.  reaaarehart  kw  i  

Mir  trtanuM  to  tha  aftoat 
<?«tmy  cart 

"Ntoaty  {Mtm  of  tht  retMrchhM 
oecancratad  on  poti  uttrerstty  o» 
tart,  partly  btctMt  tha<re  MMr  to 
«udy."aaidDr  L- Alt irsuft, pt ttot» 
nr  of  child  pryc*ok«y  at  tha  Uatrer. 
«ty  of  mimmou.  "Sure,  tri  unM  to 
mi  tha  affects  of  optMot  My  cor*  bto 
vfrt  Utfareatod  in  tht  tffttoto  of  tht 
klod  of  ctrt  that  kMt  are  octoally  Mt. 

faod  of  ctrt  tvatioMa  to  mw 
PtroMt.MptfMUyCMptor.MMM.il 
oftM  "wry  bkphtmrd.'' 
-Ow  data  MTV  tMt  tMt  kfcd  of  My 

ctrt  hM  oomtrre  affects  >  iysa  I  km 
povony  itaaff  .M  Dr  Srouls  addad 
Dr  Mity  Mjd  rtcMt  trvMs  frsas 

Mletoaan.  MlMttWt.  UfcMM  «M  BtT' 
Midt  MOWtd  tMt.  tMMl  MTtlfilll 

"r"^'"  1  IMMMMM  Ifl 

MM  Ctrt.  MtttMtJtJ  PtMSOpOMM 

may  haws  Oom  advortaty  artoctod 
CM*  m  Narettf  KmMmmJm 

Tht  COOOt  CCttAM  pTOltCMt  It 

ftnor  day  ctrt  are  t  Uck  of  suporvl- 
UM  Mtl  dM  Omm.  Mil  Dr.  DtvtdEt. 
tod.  prtPttM  of  cKfa  oredy  tt  TWu 
t'oKtnety  ■  KotMw  l  Mm.  Om  cm- 
ctre  about  tucb  ctrt.  bo  i  ■  ■  ■nl 
"» thtt  kKte  art  kopt  frott  oonaaj  «■ 
ptonuont  of  tbolr  wortd.  tad  McH  at- 
p*or»  toe  Hbttltby  MdvttyMCMtary 
tor  1i  yopMMl  tt  Itttr  MM  " 


"5^MrMMda^MreMM«i«Nt«i 
Ytrt  tod  Caltnrata.  Dr.  CaMvtU. 
Mod  tbot f^mtmm  MVt  mmm  I 

trt  ttiBUy.  b«  vt  dn^ot?| 


Met  lo 

dotM  tot  MdttdM  tf  tbt  ItMtty  bt. 

CtMt  Of  tMt.** 

W *y  CMt  Mt  MM  OtMMV 
ttttdbytMpMMrlfJ  MTMMgttt 

rtcMt  tori  mm  of  Mm.  "ttftal 
Mtt  arwtyt  mtmm  bMotck  cbt  mt* 
»k»  *rt  toptfl  TfctMM  ObMY  My 
cart,**  om  MM.  *Tmc  M  tto  mmm  of 


dMH  of  MM  oi  «ty*ctrt  coottrt, 
IMtt  llIM  MM  i  UMMM  MfPoM.** 

Mtt7oftMMporlci1ttctataoti\M 
POtMMtttX (ML  Mt  OM  OMrMtMo. 

mm.  mPmmoc  cMMtm  otrty  Mt  tar 
roort MMMOV9  offoctt  thoa  poottvt 
0Mt.M  taM  Dr.  CkMi.  **CortaMycbU- 

tag  precratot.** 


•  IttttJtbttttrttMdtbatMJtMti- 
tMtto  utpoct  m  oootry  of  dty  cart's 
widttM  otd  mo.  Sooto.  6m  Dr;  tutor, 
lijriiiii coacora:  **Wt  tavt  Mflod 
Mt  ft*  Maflt  M  Mdt  voYt  ftodoo 
Md,  bo  ttM»  **tt  Mty  bo  mnipliiity 
OX.  but  ««  doot  really  bM> 

^oareoto  <irltltii|iMMtttc». 

•7.  Dr. ireMitt  itrjd.  "fairi. 

^,^rbit<M4  tc  aM  MMtm  Mmv 
WtlMd  mmm,  tad  Mm  do  Mtt  la 
MMMt  tbat  ifwrnnontiii  to  tbat 

tW.TM  U0Md  StOM  3l  OOOMMOdtt. 

M4bMt.rorMtJiMM.MMtaJr/Mb. 
olMtd  dty<art  tupport  tyttoMi  trt 


Dr.  PrntftHiOMii  ootcrtbod  what 
bt  M)yt  are  ibt  loatraapr  tfStctt  of 
bad  dty  care:  ^XMtfttMtMdtoOov 
u  path  of  iMWltlMiliii  Tbvy  bavo 
reodttj  probMM.  tbty  doo*t  Mre, 
tbty  btvd  boMvior  pinblMi  UW- 
MUtfy  that  M4t  to  toootal  prot> 
Mtt." 

Dr.  Cltrbo  tnuart.  botwrer.  rtdt- 
ctdtd  prwdkMM  of  doom.  ~l  dMt 
mow  oMCtry  whore  au)or  tocMtal 
Mdfci  ctMt  frets,  but  t  doat  Mob  you 
CMtttrtbutotlMattcMMrM^taporV 
mom  tTurttj  tht  firtt  yoart,M  Mt  MM. 
-Matty,  rtt  mmm  of  tho  ptopM 

aOjOMMOhOU  UMlMMtrMUMtMtO*. 
MMUMMt^tMlMt^tetMtfMVMJ 

boM  rtMd  m  tho  odvtet  M  Dr. 


Dr.  KaatocMM  addtd  that  thtrt  tu 
iMMThi  mmmm  froM  Curepo't 


*TMrttrtcouocrMM«  

whtlibM  Majortty  oC  hMt  are  la  pro- 

tChMi  pJMJM)»Bh)  FrttJOt.'*  Mt 
MM.  "K  .  £W»  MoT M  pMftt  WhO 

complaM  about  tho  Frtoctt  But  to  ay 
ImwImji  thty  Mtt  attrtbuM  thtdr 
COOMttMl  to  tht  protdMol  aduca- 
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New  Resources  for  Children  and  Families:  The  1981  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 

introduction 

In  the  waning  days  of  the  congressional  session  in  October  1981,  human  services 
professionals  watched  with  dismay  while  huge  cuts  were  occurring  in  social  service 
funding  The  final  burst  of  fiscal  legislation  also  resulted  in  passage  of  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  (ERTA).  Provisions  of  the  EI^TA,  simple  in  their  state- 
ment, have  the  potential  for  profound  impact  on  the  resources  available  to  parents, 
children,  child  care  providers,  employers,  and  human  services  professionals. 

The  ERTA  took  effect  on  Jcnuary  1,  1982.  Businesses  and  individuals  have  filed 
tax  returns  in  Spring,  1983  based  upon  the  first  year's  history  of  the  ERTA.  The 
ways  in  which  the  fiscal  provisions  of  the  ERTA  support  employee  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  employee  sponsored  child  or  dependent  care  assistance  are  currently 
emerging. 

Importance  to  human  services  professionals 

Information  regarding  the  ERTA  is  important  to  the  professions  serving  children 
and  families  for  several  reasons.  First,  it  represents  a  major  change  in  government 
policy  towards  children  and  families.  The  ERTA  represents  fiscal  policy  change 
through  tax  laws,  which  differ  from  previous  social  policy  legislation.  A  redirection 
of  funds  changes  the  focus  from  that  of  providing  financial  support  as  a  social  serv- 
ice, to  that  of  providing  financial  support  for  child  care  as  a  business  service. 

Through  this  change  in  focus,  public  dollars  can  be  shifted  from  the  federal  treas- 
ury to  child  and  dependent  care  services.  Taking  the  larger  view,  the  potential  for 
many  more  billions  of  dollars  for  child  care  through  fiscal  efforts,  rather  than  social 
policy  legislation,  such  as  Title  XX,  will  be  possible. 

The  second  reason  for  professional  interest  is  the  potential  for  increasing  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  child  care  when  employer-supported  assistance  is  available. 
Researchers  indicate  that  child  care  tends  to  increase  in  terms  of  the  number  of  fa- 
cilities when  employers  provide  care  as  an  employee  benefit.  The  quality  of  care 
also  increases  as  support  is  available  to  lift  funding  levels  beyond  minimum 
(McCroskey,  1982). 

Whereas  previous  legislation  limited  how  child  care  would  be  provided,  e.g.  child 
care  tax  credits,  the  current  Internal  Revenue  Service  interpretative  "^rding  the 
ERTA  clearly  state  that  child  care  can  be  delivered  in  the  arrangement  preferred 
by  the  parent,  (IRS,  1981),  Preserving  parental  choices  of  the  child  care  service  de- 
sired is  the  third  major  impact  of  the  legislation.  Employer-supported  child  care  can 
be  provided  through  child  care  centers,  by  licensed  or  registered  child  care  homes, 
or  by  an  individual  staying  with  the  child  in  the  child's  home.  The  IRS  does  not 
require  that  licensed  fac;Iities  be  used,  trusting  the  parent  to  det  rmine  the  suitabil- 
ity of  the  arrangement  to  personal  circumstances. 

The  fourth  reason  the  legislative  change  from  social  to  fiscal  measures  is  impor- 
tant is  because  provisions  are  less  biased  in  favor  of  any  one  socioeconomic  situation 
^f  the  parent.  While  prior  legislation  was  designed  to  serve  the  economically  disad- 
vantaged family,  tax  legislation  i3  designed  to  affect  families  regardless  of  eonomic 
circumstance. 

More  than  all  the  previous  reasons,  the  fifth  and  last  has  importarce  for  the 
human  service  sector.  The  child  care  provisions  of  ERTA  are  of  direct  benefit  to 
business  as  well  as  to  parents  and  children.  Businesses  increase  profits  and  simulta- 
neousl;-,  parents  and  children  are  supported.  Mutual  benefit  is  realized  by  tax  incen- 
tives that  help  all,  and  hurt  none. 

Historical  roots 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  employee  assistance  program  (EAP)  has  been  developed, 
supported  by  tax  provisions.  From  limited  beginnings,  EAP's  are  now  reported  in 
over  5,500  American  industries,  (Roman,  1981).  The  economic  impact  on  business  is 
well  documented  The  reported  ratio  of  cost  to  expenditure  ranges  from  3  to  1  to  40 
to  1  (Busch,  1981;  Akabas  &  Akabas,  1982;  Armes,  1983;  TJM,  1981).  In  other  words, 
for  every  dollar  spent  on  an  EAP,  businesses  report  savings  in  the  form  of  increased 
productivity  and  cost  containment  of  three  to  forty  dollars.  A  formula  exists  for  esti- 
mating such  savings  to  business  (Wagner,  1982). 

The  dependent  care  assistance  plan  provisions  of  the  ERTA  were  modeled  upon 
the  provisions  of  the  EAP  The  outcomes  over  time  for  businesses  which  implement 
dependent  care  assistance  programs  under  ERTA  provisions  are  expected  to  follow  a 
similar  course. 

Documentation  already  exists  to  find  that  business  profits  increase  with  employer- 
supported  child  care  because  child  care  solves  several  problems  relating  to  recruit- 
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ing,  retaining,  and  promoting  skilled  workers.  For  example,  Perry  (1978)  found  that 
in  businesses  providing  on-site  care,  employee  turnover  was  reduced,  absenteeism 
was  lowered,  employee  attitudes  towards  the  employer  were  improved,  and  im- 
proved community  relations  helped  increase  positive  corporate  publicity  The  ERTA 
provisions  for  dependent  care  assistance  programs  increase  the  potential  for  positive 
financial  outcomes  for  businesses  related  to  underwriting  the  expenses  of  child  and 
dependent  care  services. 

DEPENDENT  CARE  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  UNDER  THE  ERTA 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  ERTA,  financial  assistance  in  meeting  the  costs  of 
child  care  came  in  several  forms.  Individuals  could  claim  tax  credits  for  child  and 
dependent  care  expenses  on  individual  tax  returns.  Businesses  could  make  tax-free 
contributions  of  up  to  5%  of  the  taxable  income  of  the  business  to  community  child 
care  centers  as  a  charitable  contribution.  The  costs  of  building  an  on-site  child  care 

™f F  SSt  a     amortized  by  businesses  building  a  new  work  site  (CCH,  1981) 

The  ERTA  improved  these  provisions  in  several  ways.  Tax  credits  for  child  and 
dependent  care  expenses  have  been  increased  in  the  ERTA,  including  both  the 
amount  an  individual  worker  can  claim  in  direct  costs  for  child  care,  and  the 
amounts  that  businesses  can  claim  for  child  care  provided  to  employees  and  an  ordi- 
nary experse  0f  doing  business.  The  designation  of  child  care  expenses  as  oH-arv 
business  expenses  is  a  major  change  from  previous  legislation. 

Since  child  care  costs  are  not  viewed  as  extra  income  to  employee,  but  as  an  ordi- 
nary cost  for  conducting  business,  the  value  of  the  child  care  benefit  received  bv  the 
employee  is  not  included  in  gross  taxable  income.  This  results  in  lower  income 
taxes,  but  also  means  a  slight  reduction  in  the  amount  of  Social  Security  benefits 
earned  for  the  employee. 

tiiwhone!erated  W1  f0r  dePreciatinf  the  cost  of  creating  new  child  care  facili- 
?°rk  "iS*  art  co.nstructed  15        of  the  Act.  The  acceleration  proce- 
dures are  more  favorable  to  business. 

rtf^hTw-°nS  can.maj^x-free  contributions  of  up  to  10%  of  the  taxable  income 
of  that  business  to  local  child  care  centers  that  serve  all  community  children.  These 
charitable  contributions  may  not  be  claimed  if  the  center  only  serves  the  children  of 
tha'  businesses  employees.  This  percentage  represents  a  100%  increase  over  previ- 
ous allowances  for  tax-free  business  charitable  contributions. 

In  all  cases  of  employer-provided  child  care  benefits,  the  employer  is  required  to 
Wtanlil  for  ^^^^^"ed  a  Dependent  Care  Assistance  Program, 
n  kMk  J  ,  P  T?  ,nCl?de  eI,S,blIlty  criteria>  may  not  benefit  officers,  owners, 
or  highly  compensated  employees,  (no  more  than  25%  of  the  cost  of  such  care  may 
be  for  these  categories  of  persons),  and  is  not  required,  according  to  the  Internal 

abXUnf^,^^add,^,°ni'  th6r  wuritten  pIa,n  must  notif*  employees  0f  the  avail- 
J6™06'  arid  aIso  of  the  annuaI  «**  incurred  by  the  employer  (IRS, 
1981   The  costs  incurred  may  supplement  the  cost  paid  by  employeesfand  is  not 

SP^M^f  °f  C8£  !P  -  ^  ?here  empI°y^S  aiso  W  Part  of  the  I" 

J?£!,0niS  f0r* th!  *^V5P  of  Chi]d  care  services  incIude  information  and  referral, 
vendored  contracts,  child  care  assistance  vouchers,  and  work-site  child  care  centers. 
All  of  the  options  are  designed  to  give  employers  maximum  flexibility  in  providing 
chi  d  care  as  an  employee  benefit.  Options  may  be  combined  for  a  multiplicity  of 
systems.  The  options  are  outlined  in  Figure  1.  muiu|niwV  oi 

FIGURE  1:  OPTIONS  FOR  EMPLOYER  SUPPORT  OF  CHILD  CARE  ' 
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Employee  uses  the  Group  Care.  Usually  located  a!  or  near  the 

Services  work-site,  serving  exclusively  employ- 
ee's children 

Groups  of  employees  Group  care.  Usually  located  in  proximity  to 

form  a  non-profit  user  businesses,  may  serve  community 

corporation  and  children  as  well  as  employee's  children, 
use  the  service. 
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FIGURE  1:  OPTIONS  FOR  EMPLOYER  SUPPORT  OF  CHILD  CARE-  Continued 
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1  Shfcid  be  comtxncd  with  other  options  to  be  inducted  *s  an  ERTA  business  related  expense 


ISSUES  IN  IMPLEMENTATION 

The  provision  of  employer-supported  child  and  dependent  care  serves  three  major 
constituencies,  (a)  employers,  (b)  employees,  and  (c)  child  care  providers.  Each  of 
these  groups  reports  important  issues  in  need  of  resolution  if  the  dependent  care 
assistance  program  is  to  be  a  success. 

Employer  issues 

The  employer  is  faced  with  issues  related  to  a  changing  work  force-  The  increased 
participation  of  women  of  all  ages  in  the  work  force  (CDF,  1982),  has  made  the  meet- 
ing of  child  and  dependent  care  services  a  workplace  issue-  If  the  employer  expects 
to  have  rreu  and  women  with  children  or  dependents  in  need  of  care  in  the  work 
force,  the  employer  may  need  to  take  an  active  role  in  helping  them  meet  these 
needs. 

Evolution  is  also  occurring  in  prevailing  preferred  management  theories.  Moving 
from  a  stance  of  regarding  workers  as  a  part  of  the  employer-directed  machine  to 
the  view  of  the  employee  as  a  person  with  needs,  part  of  which  can  be  met  through 
humane  treatment  in  the  work  place  (McGregor,  1960,  1966,  Drucker,  1977),  many 
employers  are  discovering  that  the  second  course  is  profitable-  Several  strategies 
have  developed  which  are  indices  of  employer  interest  in  the  welfare  of  employees. 
Examples  are  flextime,  permanent  part-time  employment,  flexible  leave  provisions, 
family-oriented  transfer  and  relocation  policies,  employee  assistance  programs,  and 
child  care  (WHC,  1980). 

Concerns  of  employers  regarding  child  and  dependent  care  assistance  generally 
fall  in  the  areas  of  equity,  safety,  liability,  and  recordkeeping.  A  national  study 
(Burud,  1982)  has  determined  that  where  programs  have  been  implemented,  these 
concerns  do  not  materialize  as  problems.  Equity  issues  are  resolved  by  using  a  "cafe- 
teria" approach  to  all  benefits.  Safety  of  the  worksite  as  a  location  for  child  care  is 
easily  solved  by  employing  one  of  the  other  options  for  child  care  assistance.  Liabil* 
ity  for  child  care  is  not  a  problem  since  accidents  and  injury  are  rare.  Insurance 
firms  report  that  child  care  facilities  present  a  very  low  rate  of  claims  (Tate,  1982) 
compared  to  other  enterprises  because  of  the  high  degree  of  supervision  of  children. 

Recordkeeping  can  be  limited  to  those  required  to  document  practices  for  tax  pur* 
poses  However,  Burud  (1982)  reports  that  employers  would  be  better  served  if  they 
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maintained  sufficient  records  to  document  the  economic  effect  of  providing  child 
care  assistance.  In  one  well-documented  case,  the  ratio  of  savings  to  expense  was 
calculated  at  over  five  dollars  to  one. 

Employee  Issues 

Employees  themselves  identify  sources  of  concern  regarding  employer-supported 
child  care.  The  areas  of  concern  focus  upon  anticipated  changes  in  their  work  life., 
such  as  influence  on  salary  or  expectations  of  volunteerism  in  the  children's  pro- 
gram. Another  issue  for  employees  is  a  fear  of  lack  of  privacy  regarding  what  has 
heretofore  been  a  totally  personal  matter  when  an  employer  begins  supporting  child 
and  dependent  care.  The  strongest  issue  is  that  of  maintaining  the  parent's  choice  of 
child  care  arrangement  and  caregiver. 

Most  of  these  concerns  are  only  at  issue  if  the  model  in  reference  ... 
child  care.  If  the  employer  chooses  another  option  or  a  combination  of  options,  the 
potential  problems  will  not  exist.  The  employee  and  employer  should  communicate 
clearly  at  the  planning  stages  about  a  dependent  care  assistance  plan  so  that  an 
understanding  exists  concerning  salary  administration,  and  relationship  to  other 
benefits.  Again,  Burud  (1982)  reports  that  in  actuality,  these  concerns  were  not 
problems  in  enterprises  with  employer-assisted  child  care  programs. 

Child  care  provider  issues 

The  third  group  whose  cooperation  is  vital  to  the  success  of  a  dependent  care  as- 
sistance program  is  the  child  care  provider  group.  The  provider  group  as  a  whole  is 
the  one  group  of  the  three  whose  concerns  have  not  been  studied.  However,  convex 
sations  by  the  authors  with  providers  indicate  that  their  concerns  lie  in  the  areas  of 
effects  on  their  business  practices  and  earnings.  They  worry  that  involvement  with 
businesses,  particularly  large  businesses,  will  increase  their  obligations  in  such 
areas  as  increased  standards  of  care,  and  reduced  autonomy  and  flexibility  in  the 
operation  of  their  child  care  enterprises.  They  fear  that  such  programs  will  increase 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  competition. 

Today,  a  much  greater  need  exists  for  child  care  than  can  be  provided  by  existing 
organized  sources  of  such  care.  Nationwide  over  22  million  children  under  age  14 
have  mothers  who  work,  while  only  900,000  center-baseu  child  care  spaces  exist.  Ap- 
proximately 5  million  mothers  arrange  to  work  and  also  serve  as  the  caregivers,  and 
1.8  million  children  are  left  abne  while  parents  work  (CDF,  1982).  The  remainder 
are  cared  for  in  fluid,  transitory  arrangements.  This  majority  of  care  occurs  infor- 
mally in  the  home  of  the  child  or  the  provider  with  no  standards  of  care  other  than 
parental  choice.  The  discrepancy  between  need  and  availability  is  huge. 

A  fact  apparent  to  child  development  specialists  is  that  providers  can  expect  to 
see  their  services  become  more  businesslike.  Activities  with  businesses  will  need  to 
be  governed  by  contracts  and  agreements.  Concerns  about  autonomy  and  flexibility 
will  need  to  be  addressed  in  the  formulation  of  contracts.  The  numbers  of  more  for- 
mally recognized  child  caregivers  is  expected  to  increase.  However,  given  the  dis- 
crepancy between  availability  and  need,  many  years  are  likely  to  pass  before  compe- 
tition could  be  expected  to  reach  a  high  level.  Additionally,  the  providers  of  high 
quality  care  has  nothing  to  fear,  and  overall  the  quality  of  care  can  be  expected  to 
climb. 

As  providers  come  to  recognize  themselves  as  the  business  people  that  they  are, 
thty  should  find  both  services  and  profits  improved.  The  child  care  center  eligible 
for  participation  in  the  ERTA's  provisions  (5+ employees)  should  be  among  the  first 
to  provide  dependent  care  assistance  programs  for  employees. 

NEEDS  FOR  RESEARCH 

Research  addressing  employer  support  for  child  care  has  focused  upon  work-site 
models  of  care  (Perry,  1978;  Purnell,  1977;  Burud,  1982;  Friedman,  1979,  1980)  and 
large  businesses  (Perry,  1978;  Purnell,  1977;  Burud,  1982;  and  Schiller,  1982).  Data 
collection  efforts  have  been  directed  at  employers  and  employees  (Perry,  1978;  Pur- 
nell, 1977;  Hewes,  1981;  Burud,  1982;  Friedman,  1979,  1980;  and  Schiller,  1982).  A 
paucity  ofresearch  literature  exists  regarding  businesses  with  fewer  than  500  em- 
ployees, efficacy  of  the  various  options,  or  the  needs  and  interests  of  child  care  pro- 
viders. 

The  authors  currently  have  research  underway  which  addresses  the  knowledge, 
attitudes,  and  preferences  of  the  small  business  person,  of  employees  in  small  busi- 
nesses, and  of  child  care  providers.  The  research  will  be  extended  in  the  future  to 
such  groups  as  tax  accountants  and  child  development  and  family  life  professionals 
themselves. 
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In  particular  need  is  case  study  research  of  given  businesses  with  data  collection 
prior  to  and  following  implementation  of  a  dependent  care  assistance  program.  Such 
data  is  currently  very  limited. 

SUMMARY 

When  Congress  passed  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  (ERTA)  of  1981,  a  new  re- 
source for  children  and  families  became  available.  The  ERTA  provides  tax  incen- 
tives for  the  financial  support  of  child  and  dependent  care  services  by  business.  The 
Act  represents  a  major  change  in  federal  policy  from  social  service  orientation  to  a 
business  and  economic  orientation  in  the  delivery  of  child  care  services. 

The  ERTA  expandrxi  tax  incentives  through  increases  in  child  care  tax  credits  for 
individuals.  A  new  provision  declared  that  child  care  costs  paid  by  an  employer 
would  be  trea»  k1  as  an  ordinary  business  expense.  The  financial  support  for  child 
care  services,  in  part  or  in  full,  would  not  be  calculated  in  the  employee's  income, 
and  thus  would  not  be  taxed.  The  Act  also  included  an  accelerated  system  for  depre- 
ciating the  cost  of  child  care  facilities  at  a  new  work  site.  Prior  to  the  ERTA,  busi- 
nesses could  make  tax-free  contributions  of  5%  of  the  taxable  income  of  that  busi- 
ness to  local  child  care  centers  that  serve  all  community  children.  That  percentage 
was  increased  to  10%  under  the  ERTA.  Care  can  be  delivered  in  on-site,  vendored, 
vouchered,  and  consortium  arrangements.  Caregivers  may  be  anyone  who  is  not  a 
dependent  of  the  emplo>9e  and  can  deliver  care  in  either  home-based  or  center- 
based  settings.  A  business  may  also  wish  to  sponsor  information  and  referral  serv- 
ices. 

Employers,  employees,  and  child  care  providers  voice  concerns  about  how  a  de- 
pendent care  assistance  plan  will  affect  the  status  quo  More  research  is  needed  re- 
garding these  concerns.  One  such  study  is  underway  by  the  authors.  Prior  evalua- 
tion of  efficacy  of  child  care  services  for  families  tended  to  address  child  change, 
family  change  and  institutional  change.  The  ERTA  increases  the  need  to  focus  on 
business  and  economic  change. 
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Fact  Sheet  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  (ERTA)  and  Children 

1.  Tax  credits  for  child  and  dependent  care  expenses  have  been  increased  in  the 
ERTA.  This  includes  both  the  amount  an  individual  worker  can  claim  in  direct  costs 
for  child  care,  and  the  amounts  that  businesses  can  claim  for  child  care  providea  to 
employees  as  an  ordinary  expense  of  doing  business.  The  designation  of  child  care 
expenses  as  ordinary  business  expenses  is  a  major  change  from  previous  legislation. 

2.  Since  child  care  costs  are  not  viewed  as  extra  income  to  the  employee,  but  as  an 
ordinary  cost  for  conducting  business,  the  value  of  the  child  care  benefit  received  by 
the  employee  is  not  included  in  gross  taxable  income.  This  results  in  lower  income 
taxes,  but  also  means  a  slight  reduction  in  the  amount  of  Social  Security  benefits 
earned  for  the  employee. 

3.  An  accelerated  system  for  depreciating  the  cost  of  creating  new  child  care  fa- 
cilities when  new  work  sites  are  constructed  is  part  of  the  Act. 

4.  Corporations  can  make  tax-free  contributions  of  up  to  10%  of  the  taxable 
income  of  that  business  to  local  child  care  centers  that  serve  all  community  chil- 
dren These  charitable  contributions  may  not  be  claimed  if  the  center  only  serves 
the  children  of  that  businesses'  employees.  This  percentage  represents  a' 100%  in- 
crease over  previous  allowances  for  tax-free  business  charitable  contributions. 

requirements  for  a  dependent  care  assistance  program 

In  all  cases  of  employer-provided  child  care  benefits,  the  employer  is  required  to 
have  a  written  plan  for  these  services,  called  a  Dependent  Care  Assistance  Program. 
The  written  plan  must  include  eligibility  criteria,  may  not  benefit  officers,  owners, 
or  highly  compensated  employees,  (no  more  than  25%  of  the  cost  of  such  care  may 
be  for  these  categories  of  persons),  and  is  not  required,  according  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  In  addition,  the  written  plan  must  notify  employees  of  the  avail- 
ability of  the  service,  and  also  of  the  annual  cost  incurred  by  the  employer  (IRS, 
1981).  The  costs  incurred  may  supplement  the  cost  paid  by  employees,  and  is  not 
limited  to  the  full  cost  of  care.  In  cases  where  employees  also  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
child  care,  that  cost  may  be  claimed  by  the  taxpayer  as  a  child  care  credit  for 
income  tax  purposes  (CCH,  1982). 

Options  for  the  delivery  of  child  care  services  include  information  and  referral, 
vendored  contracts,  child  care  assistance  vouchers,  and  worksite  child  care  centers. 
All  of  the  options  are  designed  to  give  employers  maximum  flexibility  in  providing 
child  care  as  an  employee  benefit.  Options  may  be  combined  for  a  multiplicity  of 
systems. 

Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS).  Highlights  of  the  1981  tax  changes.  Washington, 
D.C.'  U.S.  Government,  Department  of  the  Treasury,  Internai  Revenue  Service  Pub- 
lication 553,  (Revised  December  1981). 

CCH  Editorial  Staff.  Tax  incentives  for  employer-sponsored  day  care  programs. 
Chicago,  Illinois:  Commerce  Clearing  House,  1981. 
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U.S.  Department  of  Labor 


Office  of  the  Secretary 
Women's  Bureau 
Washington.  0  C  20210 


Federal  Legislation  on  Day  Care 


The  need  for  day  care  for  the  children  of  working  parents  has  greatly 
increased  over  the  past  20  years  and  is  expected  to  continue  into  the 
D90»s.  More  married  women  are  entering  the  work  force  than  ever  before 
and  more  are  remaining  at  work  during  their  child-rearing  years.  For 
many  single  parents  with  small  children,  child  care  services  enabling 
the  parent  to  work  are  a  necessity.  In  addition,  care  services  for 
elderly  or  disabled  persons  frequently  are  needed  while  other  family 
members  work.  '* 

4 

Day  care  Services  for  children  and  dependent  adults  may  be  paid  for  by 
^  family'        ^HP^Pyer*  unions  or  other  employee  organisations,  the 
Government,  private  contributors,  or  a  combination  thereof.   T^e  purpose 
of  this  fact  sheet  is  to  describe  briefly  major  Federal  legislation" 
concerning  child  and  dependent  care  services.    The  Federal  law3  provide 
tax  credits  for  working  parents,  tax  incentives  for  employer^,  and  food 
subsidies  .and  financial  support  for  centers  under  a  number  of  .deral 
programs. 

At  present  the  Federal  Government  is  shifting  away  from  giving  direct 
support  and  subsidies  to  day  care  centers  and  toward  an  emphasis  on  tax 
credits  for  parents  and  tax  incentives  for  enplcvers.    Tr  is  trend  is 
likely  to  continue. 


SrCNailC  RECOVERY  TAX  ACT  OF  1981  (ERTA) 

The^  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  (EKEft)  allows  increased  tax 
credits  to  workers  paying  rcr  ~hi  Id  *nH  Muit  dependent  care  and 
establishes  tax  incentives  for  employers  providing  such  services  for 
employee  use.     EKEA,   P.L.   97-34,  -also  "provides  that  employer  " 
contributions  for  child  and  epppnr^t  cap*  c^nrices  are  not  taxable  to 
the  employee: 


Tax  Legislation 
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Child  and  Dependent  Care  Tax  Credit  for  Workers 

£h  tax  credit  for  a  portion  of  the  expenses  incurred  for  child  or 
s  disabled  dependent  care  is  available  under  ERTA  to  employed  perscns_i£ 
/  the  expenditures  enable  ^the  taxpayer  to  be  gainfully  eqployed  isec.  44A 
Internal  Revenue  Code) .  \  The  credit  is  confuted  at  30  percent  for 
taxpayers  with  adjusted  -gross  incomes  of  $10,000  or  less,  with  the  rate 
of  the  credit  reduced  one  percentage  point  for  each  $2,000,  or  fraction 
of  $2,000,  of  income  above  $10,00C  until  the  rate  reaches  20  percent  for 
taxpayers  with  incomes  over  $28, 0i  0.  Expenses  for  which  the  credit  may 
be  taken  are  lurated  to  $2,400  f  *r  1  dependent  and  $4,800  for  2  or  more 
dependents. 

The  table  below  shows  the  amount  of  tax  credit  that  may  be  taken  at 
various  family  income  levels. 


Percentage 
of  expenses 
/justed  gross         permissible  as 
family  income  tax  credit 


Maximum  amount  of  credit 
1  dependent      2  or  more 
adult  or  dependents 
child 


Up  to  $10,001 

30% 

$720 

•/ 
$1',440 

$10,001  -  12,000 

29% 

696 

1,392 

12,001  -  14,000 

28% 

672 

1,344 

14,001  -  16, COO 

27% 

648 

1,296 

16,001  -  18,000 
18,001  -  20,000 

26% 

624 

1,248 

25% 

600 

1,200 

20,001  -  22,000 

24% 

576 

1,152 

22,001  -  24,000 

23% 

552 

1,104 

24,001  -  26,000 

22% 

528 

1,056 

26,001  -  28,000 

21% 

504 

1,008 

28,001       &  up 

20% 

480 

960 

Ihe  experses  may  be  for  services  provided  m  or  out  of  the  taxpayer's 
home,  for  dependent  children  under  age  15  or  dependent  adults  over  age 
14  who  are  disabled  and  who  live  with  the  taxpayer.    No  credit"'  may  be 
taken  for  the  cost  of  residential  care  in  a  nursing  heme  or  similar 
facility  for  dependent  adults.    Ihe  credit  is  available  to  all  eligible 
taxpayers  regardless  cf  the  gross  income  of  the  family  and  whether  or 
not  they  itemize  deductions. 

The  child  and  dependent  care  tax  credit  is  computed  on  an  annual  basis. 
For  that  reason,  the  entire  $2,400  or  $4,800  of'  qualifying  expenses  on 
which  the  credit  is  computed  is  available  to  eligible  taxpayers  having 
the  appropriate  number  of  dependents  at  any  time  during  the  taxable 
year. 
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Eligibility.  tax  credit  is  available  to  married  couples  if  both 

spouses  work  (either  full  or  part  tire) ,  to  married  full-tin*!  students 
with  working  spouses,  and  to  single  working-  parents.  Jingle 
parent-students  are  eligible  for  the  child  care  credit  if  they  have 
earned  income. 

To  claim  the  credit,  married  couples  must  file  a  joint  return.  The 
amount  of  qualified  expenses  (those  on  which  the  20  to  30  percent  creoit 
is  figured)  is  limited  to  the  earnings  of  the  spouse  with  the  lower 
income.   Onus,  for  example,  if  the  income  of  the  low-earning  spouse  is 
$2,000,  the  amount  allowable  for  computing  the  credit  would  be  $2,000, 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  expense  and  the  number  of  children  or 
dependent  adults. 

In  computing  the  "earnings"  of  a  spouse  who  is  a  student  or  is  incapable 
of  caring  for  herself  or  himself,  such  spouse  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
earned  $200  per  month  if  the  couple  has  1  child  or  dV  sabl^d  dependent 
and  $400  per  month  if  the  couple  has  2  or  more  such  dependents. 

For  single  parents,  the  amount  of  the  expenses  used  to  compute  the 
credit  may  not  be  more  than  the  income  earned  by  the  taxpayer. 

i 

The  credit  is  also  available  to  a  divorced  or  separated  parent  having 
custody  of  a  child  under  age  15  for  more  than  one-half  of  the  calendar 
year,  even  though  the  other  spouse  may  be  entitled  to  claim  the  personal 
inocme  tax  exemption  for  a  dependent  child.   A  deserted  spouse  mav /claim 
the  credit  if  the  deserting  spouse  is  absent  for  the  last  6  months  of 
the  taxable  year. 

Payments  to  relatives,  including  those  living  in  the  same  household, 
qualify  for  the  credit,  provided  that  the  relative  is  not  tl  taxpayer's 
dependent  and  that  the  relative's  wages  are  subject  to  social  security 
taxes.    However,  no  credit  is  allowable  for  payments  rade  to  a  child  of 
the  taxpayer  if  the  child  has  not  attained  19  years  of  age  at  the  end  of 
the  taxable  year. 

Tax  Incentives  for  Employers 

Dependent  Care  Assistance  Programs.    The  1981  tax  law,  EKTA,  establishes 
a  new  category  of  tax  benefits  entitled  "Dependent  Care  Assistance 
Programs"  (Sec.  129  Internal  Revenue  Code). 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  EKEA,  some  tax  advisors  feared  that,  withovt 
specific  provisions  in  the  tax  law,  the  value  of  employer-provided  child 
care  payments,  services,  or  vouchers  would  be  included  in  the  employee's 
gross  income  and  taxed.    New,  as  long  as  the  requirements  of  the  statute 
are  met,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  treat  the  new  programs  as 
tax-free  benefits  like  other  employee  fringe  benefits  sucn  as  medical 
and  dental  plans,  or  life  insurance. 
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The  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  issue  regulations  on  dependent  care 
assistance  programs  in  the  near  future. 

Ihe  chil^  care  services  allowed  under  a  dependent  care  assistance 
program  include  care  at  the  parent's  heme,  at  another  person's  heme,  or 
at  a  child  care  center.    An  employer  can  provide  services  at  an 
employer-operated  child  care  center,  a  community  child  care  center,  or  a 
family  day  care  home, 'or  the  employer  can  provide  funds  to  cover  any 
eligible  services  that  the  parent  might  choose.   Employer  programs  which 
do  not  involve  actual  care  for  the  child,  such  as  parent  seminars  or 
information  and  referral  services,  would  not  qualify  as  dependent  care 
assistance  programs. 

To  qualify  under  the  new  tax  law,  the  previsions  of  a  dependent  care 
assistance  program  must  oe  set  forth  in  a  written  document'  by  the 
employer  and  must  be  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  its  employees.  The 
program  also  must  satisfy  certain  requirements  legardinc  participant 
eligibility,  payments,  and  notification. 

Eligibility 

o     The  program  cannot  discriminate  in  favor  of  employees  who  are 
officers,  owners,  or  highly  compensated,  or  their  dependents.'  . 
Employees  may  be  excluded  from  the  program  if  they  are  in  a  unit 
covered  by  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  and  the  exclusion  is  a 
result  of  good  faith  oargaining  between  employer  and  employee 
representatives.  . ; 

o     Principal  shareholders  or  owners  (or  their  spouse  or  dependents)  who 
own  more  than  5  percent  of  the  stock,  or  capital  or  profit  interest, 
of  the  company  may  not  receive  more  than  25  percent  of  the  amount 
paid  by  the  employer  for  dependent  care  assistance  during  any  1-year 
period. 

Payment  for  Services 

o   Dependent  care  assistance  includes  payment  for  services  or  provision 
of  services  for  the  care  of  an  employee '  s  dependent  who  Is  under 
15  years  old  or  for  an  empl-jyee's  dependant  or  spouse  wi*o  is 
physically  or  mentally  incapable  of  caring  for  herself  or  himself. 

o     Assistance  caiujot  lixcesd  the  uiccre  of  an  employee  who  is  ixjc 
marr-^d.    For  married  employees,  the  amount  of  assistance 
cannot  exceed  tne  lesser  of  the  income  of  the  employee  or  the  income 
of  the  spouse.    7t&  earned  income'*  of  a  spouse  who  is  a  student 
for  at  least  5  months  :>f  the  year  or  who  is  incapable  of  caring  for 
herself  oi  himself  is  deemed  to  be  $200  per  month  when  the  taxpayer 
has  1  child  or  disabled  depend' -nt  in  need  of  care  or  S40C  per 
month  w<ie/i  there  are  2  or  rore  such  dependents. 
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o     Ite  payments  for  dependent  care  assistance  cannot:  be  made  to  a 
person  who  is  a  dependent  of  the  employee  or  the  employee's  spouse 
or  to  one  of  the  employee's  children  who  is  under  19  years  of  age  at 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year. 

o  Payments  made  by  the  employer  for  dependent  care  ass\starce  cannot 
be  reported  on  the  employee's  tax  form  as  expenses  for  calculating 
the  child  care  tax  credit. 


Notification  Requirements 

o    Eligible  employees  must  be  notified  of  the  availability  and  terms  of 
the  dependent  care  assistance  program, 

o    On  or  before  January  31  of  each  year,  the  emr  lever  must  provide  each 
employee  participating  in  the  program  with  a"  written  statement 
showing  the  amount  of  expense  lacurred  by  the  employer  for  dependent 
care  assistance  on  behalf  of  the  employee  during  tht  previous  caleridar 
year. 

OTHER  ThX  BED7TIVES  FOR  PffLOYERS 

In  addition  to  the  dependent  care  assistance  program,  there  are  a  number 
of  other  tax  incentive  provisions  of  Federal  law  available  to  employers. 
The^e  include:  accelerated  coct  recovery  and  a  tax  investment  credit  of 
10  percent  for  capital  expenses,  arortizaticn  of  "sr*rt-up"  and 
"investigator"  expenses,  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  for  certain  categories 
of  persons  including  part-time  workers  who  might  be  employed  hO  a 
center,  and  a  variety  of  provisions  relating  to  charitable  contributions 
and  tax-exempt  programs.  , 

Details  of  these  provisions  may  be  obtained  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  from  qualified  tax  advisors.    Also  see  Employers  and  Child 
Care:  Establishing  Services  Through  the  Workplace,  Women's  Bureau, 
August  1982.  

TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR  USE  OF  RESIDENCE  FOR  DAY  CARE  SERVICES 

^sons_who_  proyjtfe^ay_care  services  intheir  hemes  on  a  regular  oasis 
for  ccrpansaticn  may_j^:aJijn_  a  tax  deduction ~tor~expenses  relatecTto  tne 
use  -  oETiBe*.  property^ f  c  m  c. ytsg^ss^surpc^ss;    Day  care  incTuce^~care- 
provided  for  ZiJ  Idren,  tor  individuals  65  years  of  age  or  older,  or  for 
individuals  mentai-y  or  physically  incapable  of  self-care. 

Expenses  directly  related  to  the  operation  cf  ths  business  are  fully 
deauefbte.    In  addition  to  normal  operating  .osxs,  such  expenses  might 
include  pairing  or  repairs  made  to  the  specific  area  of  the  here  used 
fc;  tht  business. 
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Indirect  expenses  are  deductible  in  part  and  include  those  which  benefit 
the  entire  residence  as  well  as  the  area  used  for  day  care.    Examples  of 
indirect  expenses  are  real  estate  taxes,  mortgage  interest,  rent, 
utilities  and  services,  insurance,  repairs,  and  depreciation »  Indirect 
expenses  attributable  to  the  business  activity  are  calculated  on  the 
bfr«H  of  the  portion  of  space  in  the  taxpayer's  residence  that  is  used 
for  day  care  services  ai.d  on  the  number  of  hours  that  portion  is  used 
compared  with  the  total  time  the  space  is  available  for  all  uses. 

Taxpayers  planning  to  take  this  deduction  are  advised  to  read  "Business 
Use  of  Your  Heme,"  Publication  587  (Rev.  Nov.  81),  available  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 


Service  groups,  camunity  organizations,  and  religious  institutions  may 
assist  in  raising  funds  for  day  care  services.    Private  foundations 
sometimes  provide  funds  for  child  care  programs,  particularly  as 
demonstration  projects.  State  30b  training  programs  may  also %  provide 
money  for  training  child  care  workers.  Several  major  sources  of  Federal 
funds  are  described  below. 

CHILD  CARE  POOP  PROGRAM  tj 

The  Child  Care  Food  Program,  administered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (U5DA) ,  provides  reimbursement  for  nutritious  meals  that  are 
served  to  children  in  child  care  centers  or  in  family  day  care  homes. 
To  be  eligible  for  funding,  a  private  child  care  center  or  an  "umbrella 
sponsor"  of  family  day  care  homes  must  have  Federal  tax  exemption  or  be 
receiving  funding  under  Title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.    The  food 
reimbursement  includes  a  base  rate  for  all  children  and  increased  rates 
for  children  from  low  income  families  that  are  eligible  for  free  or 
reduced-price  meals.    Reimbursement  rates  are  revised  annually. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Child  Care  and  Summer 
Programs  Division,  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  USDA,  3101  Park  Center 
Drive,  Alexandria,  VA,  223U. 


TITLE  XX,  AFDC,  WIN 

The  Federal  Government  provides  funding  for  day  care  services  for 
children  of  many  persons  at  or  near  the  poverty  level.    Under  Title  XX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  funds  are  available  to  such  families  for 
child  care.  Parents  in  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC)  program  may  be  eligible  for  AFDC  Work  Expense  Allowance  to  pay 
for  child  care  so  that  they  can  find  and  continue  employment. 
Participants  in  the  Work  Incentive  (WIN)  program  are  entitled  to  child 
care  services  that  are  necessary  for  the  participant  to  find  a  job. 


Funding 
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The  local  Welf«ire  Department  or  Department  of  Social  Services  usually 
date  mines  which  child  care  facilities  will  serve  those  parents  eligible 
through  Title  XX,  AFDC,  or  WIN.   The  local  agency  may  provide  child  care 
or  may  contract  with  for-profit  centers,  not-for-profit  centers,  or 
family  day  care  hemes  to  provide  services, 

VOCATIONAL  H3UCATICN  - 

Federal  funds  under  P.L.  94-482  may  be  used  to  provide  for  child  care 
when  the  student-parent  is  in  need  of  such  services. 


Jfcmen's  Bureau  has  developed  a  guidebook-  Employers  and  Child  Care: 

Establishing  Services  through  the  Wbricpi^."  ^  assTsTTEy  —  r-  

planners,  center  administrators,  and  others  involved  in  establishing  or 
implementing  a  child  care  program.    The  guidebook  provides  detailed 
information  on  tax  incentive  laws,  options  for  employers,  and  other 
aspects  of  center  planning.  Single  copies  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Women's  Bureau  at  no  cost,  while  supplies  last. 


Guldt  for  Planners  and  Administrators 
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Executive  Summary 

Overview 

The  significant  increase  in  the  number  of  working  parents  in  this  country  has 
created  a  Mutual  dependence  between  businesses  and  the  family.  It  is  this 
interdependence  which  provides  a  rationale  for  the  development  of  ecplcyer 
strategies  to  strengthen  both  the  family  and  the  workplace.  Contemporary 
families  are  profoundly  affected  by  the  workplace  environment  and,  of  course, 
businesses  are  impacted      the  concerns  and  responsibilities  of  employees  for 
their  families. 

In  the  past  generation,  there  have  been  dramatic  increases  in  the  number  of 
women  working  full  or  part  time.    Unprecedented  numbers  of  mothers  -dth  young 
children  are  now  working  and  their  participation  in  the  lafcor  force  has 
created  a  spiral ing  demand  for  quality  child  care. 

The  statistics  which  follow  reveal  a  dramatic  change  in  the  composition  of 
America's  work  force  and  present  a  clear  picture  of  the  growing  need  for  work 
policies  which  are  supportive  of  families. 

o     In  1950,  only  12  percent  of  mothers  with  children  less  than  six  years  of 
age  were  in  tne  labor  force;  by  1982,  50  percent  were  employed. 

o     In  March,  1982,  there  were  18.5  million  children  under  six  years  of  age  in 
the  United  States.    Of  this  group,  8.4  million,  or  4fe%  had  worxing-/ 
mothers.    Census  projections  suggest  that  there  will  be  over  10  million 
preschoolers  with  mothers  in  the  lalxsr  force  by  1990. 

o  Mot  only  are  there  more  women  with  young  children  woiking  today,  but  they 
are  entering  or  returning  to  the  labor  force  earlier  after  the  birth  of  a 
child.  Among  women  with  a  child  under  one  year,  a  third  of  married  women 
and  40%  of  single  mothers  are  working. 

To  respond  to  the  obvious  changes  m  the  labor  force,  some  businesses- have 
developed  policies  and  programs  to  support  working  parents  and,  at  the  same 
time,  achieve  company  goals.    In  fact,  employer  supported  child  care  programs 
have  grown  significantly  in  the  last  five  years  —  from  105  programs  in  1*78 
to  an  estimated  600  programs  in  operation  today. 

In  a  recen    survey  of  415  employers  with  some  form  of  child  care  progran, 
employers  reported  a  return  on  their  investment  in  the  form  of  increased 
productivity  and  loyalty,  enhanced  public  image,  improved  recruitment  and 
reduction  in  turnover,  absenteeism  and  tardiness. 

Employer  sponsored  child  care  programs  can  encompass  a  broad  range  of  options, 
reflecting  the  differing  characteristics  of  businesses,  labor  force 
composition,  company  goals,  and  family  desires. 
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Cations 


Programs  to  support  working  families  can  be  grouped  into  the  following  four 
categories:   Flexible  Personnel  Balicies,  Information  Programs,  Financial 
Assistance,  and  Direct  Services.    Options  within  each  ot  these  categories  are 
listed  below. 


I.    FLEXIBLE  PfcKdOMNEL  POLICIES  can  be  adapted  by  many  firms  and  benefit 
employees  with  a  wide  spectrum  of  child  care  circumstances. 

o   Flexible  Working  Arrangements  such  as  flextime,  job  sharing,  and 
part-time  work  all  enable  parents  to  care  for  their  children  and 
facilitate  the  handling  of  emergencies,  sickness,  and  care  for 
children  during  non-school  hours. 

o   Flexible  Leave  Policies  can  enable  parents  to  be  at  home  when 
children  are  ill.    Many  working  parents  would  prefer  to  use  their 
sick  leave  for  children  as  well  as  themselves.    Flexibility  in  the 
utilization  of  leave  time,  with  a  specific  allowance  for  sick  child 
leave,  represents  an  important  support  for  these  families. 

o   At  Home  Work  may  be  an  important  employment  opcion  for  the  future. 
As  companies  convert  mote  of  their  operations  to  computers,  ;iore 
employees  will  be  able  to  work  out  of  their  homes, 'thus,  caring  for 
their  children  and  fulfilling  their  job  functions  at  the  same  time. 


II.    BaPKMATIOM  PKJXKMS  often  represent  a  cost-effective  means  to  assist 
working  families  in  making  use  of  available  community  resources. 

o   Quid  Care  Information  and  Referral  Programs  (OCIR's)  provide 
information  about  child  care,  suggestions  for  parents  on  selecting 
quality  care  and  referrals  to  local  child  care  providers.*  This 
service  can  be  provided  in-house  or  through  contract  with  an  outside 
organization.    Many  communities  now  have  comprehensive  information 
and  referral  programs  and  others  are  looking  for  ays  to  dovelop 
OCIR's  drawing  on  a  variety  of  local  groups  and  resources. 

o   Parent  Education  Programs  inform  working  parents  about  resources  at 
work  and  in  the  community,  provide  support  systems  involving  other 
parents  and  professionals,  and  create  a  forum  for  discussion  of  work 
and  family  issues. 
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111       FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  programs  can  increase  parent  op  a  ens  when  child 
care  supply  is  adequate  in  the  community. 

°  Flexible  Benefits  Plans  allow  employees  to  choose  a  benefit  package 
which  best  suits  their  individual  family  circumstances.    A  core  of 
mandatory  benefits  is  included  with  optional  benefits  selected 
according  to  such  factors  as  age,  rate  of  pay,  years  of  service,  and 
family  status.    Giild  care  is  often  cited  as  a  potential  benefit  in 
this  type  of  plan. 

o   Vendor  Programs  involve  the  purchase  of  slots  in  existing  community 
child  care  programs.    These  slots  are  then  sold  to  employees, 
frequently  at  a  reduced  rate.  Ihe  company  can  retain  control  over 
the  purchased  riots  and  can  reassign  them  when  an  employee  no  lonqer 
needs  the  service.  •  * 

o  Voucher  Programs  allow  employees  to  select  a  child  care  program  and 
submit  a  voucher  to  cover  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  the  services. 
This  alternative  places  the  selection  of  child  care  providers  in  the 
hands  of  the  parents. 

o   Subsidies  may  be  used  to  assist  eligible  employees  with  all  or  part 
of  their  child  care  costs. 


o 


Charitable  Conations  of  money  and  in-kind  resources,  frequently 
enable  existing  community  child  care  facilities  to' provide 'services 
at  a  reasonable  cost  for  working  families. 

IV.  direct  SEKVIChS  allow  an  employer  to  become  directly  involved  in  providing 
child  care  services. 

°   Consortium  Arrangements  permit  groups  of  employers  to  work  together 
to  develop  and  support  a  child  care  proyram.    Ihis  may  take  the  form 
of  funding  for  an  information  and  referral  system  or  a  day  care 
center  conveniently  located  in  relation  to  all  firms  contributing  to 
tne  consortium. 

°   On-Site  or  Near-Site  Centers  can  offer  reliable  quality  care  with 
trained  professionals  and  educational  programs.  Qxpames  may  own 
and  operate  their  own  day  care  centers,  contract  with  an  outside 
organization,  or  donate  the  facility  to  a  nonprofit 
employee-operated  organization  . 

°   Puaily  tay  Care  Systems  provide  care  in  the  home  of  the  provider. 
Employers  may  develop  family  day  care  systems  which  establish 
flexibility  in  hours  (for  parents  who  work  odd  shifts  or  overtime) 
and  facilitate  supervision  for  children  during  school  holidays  or 
emergencies. 
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Tax  Incentives  for  Employers 

I.    QggjDgir  CARE  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

The  Economic  Recovery  lax  Act.  of  1981  established  a  new  category  of 
tax-free  benefits  entitled  "Dependent  Care  Assistance  Programs'4.  As 
long  as  the  requirements  of  the  statute  are  met,  the  I.R.S.  will  treat 
a  Dependent  Cfcure  Assistance  Program  as  a  tax-free  benefit  like  other 
employee  f-   ^ge  benefits  such  as  life  insurance  and  medical  plans.  In 
short,  the  oasts  of  providing  child  care,  within  certain  limits,  are 
not  considered  part  of  the  employee's  wages  and  therefore  no  K1CA  or 
other  payroll  taxes  have  to  be  paid  by  the  employer. 

Child  care  services  allowed  under  a  dependent  care  assistance  program 
include  care  at  the  parent's  heme,  at  another  person's  home,  or  at  a 
child  care  center.   An  employer  can  provide  funds  to  cover  any  eligible 
services  the  parent  might  choose. 

7b  qualify  under  the  new  tax  law,  the  provisions  of  a  dependent  care 
assistance  program  must  be  set  forth  in  a  written  document  by  the 
employer  and  must  be  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  its  employees.  The 
program  also  must  satisfy  certain  requirements  regarding  participant 
eligibility,  payments,  and  notification,  which  are  outlined  in  detail 
in  the  yellow  brochure  included  in  your  packet. 

II.    OIHER  TAX  IrJCBJTIVES  FDR  EMPLOYERS 

 "  .  ' 1 

In  addition  to  the  dependent  care  assistance  program, '  there  are' a 
number  of  other  tax  incentive  provisions  of  Federal  law  available  to 
employers.    Ihese  include:  accelerated  cost  recovery  and  a  tax 
investment  credit  of  10  percent  for  capital  expenses,  amortization  of 
"start-up14  and  •'investigator'4  expenses,  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  tor 
certain  categories  of  persons  including  part-time  workers  who  might  be 
employed  by  a  center,  and  a  variety  of  provisions  relating  to 
charitable  contributions  and  tax-exempt  programs. 


Quid  Care  Tax  Credits  for  Employees 

A  tax  credit  for  a  portion  of  the  expenses  incurred  for  child  or  disabled 
dependent  care  is  available  under  EKEA  to  employed  persons  if  the  expenditures 
enable  the  taxpayer  to  be  gainfully  employed  (Sec.  44A  Internal  Revenue 
Cbde)  •    The  credit  is  computed  at  30  percent  for  taxpayers  with  adjusted  gross 
incomes  of  $10,000  or  less,  with  the  rate  of  the  credit  reduced  one  percentage 
point  for  each  $2,000,  or  fraction  of  $2,000,  of  income  above  $10,000  until 
the  rate  reaches  20  percent  for  taxpayers  with  incomes  over  $28,000.  Expenses 
for  which  the  credit  may  be  taken  are  limited  to  $2,400  for  1  dependent  ana 
$4,800  for  2  or  more  dependents.    A  table  showing  the  amount  of  tax  credit 
that  may  be  taken  at  various  family  income  levels  is  included  in  your  packet. 
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The  expenses  may  be  for  services  provided  in  or  out  of  the  taxpayer's  bane, 
for  dependent  children  under  age  15  or  dependent  adults  over  age  14  who  are 
disabled  and  who  live  with  the  taxpayer.    Wo  credit  may  be  taken  for  the  cost 
of  residential  care  in  a  nursing  home  or  similar  facility  for  dependent 
adults.    The  credit  is  available  to  all  eligible  taxpayers  regardless  of  the 
gross  income  of  the  family  and  whether  or  not  they  itemize  deductions. 

The  Siild  and  dependent  care  tax  credit  is  computed  on  an  annual  basis.  *br 
that  reason,  the  entire  $2,400  or  $4,800  of  qualifying  expenses  on  which  the 
credit  is  computed  is  available  to  eligible  taxpayers  having  the  appropriate 
number  of  dependents  at  any  time  during  the  taxable  year. 


The  Next  Step 

Each  company  is  unique,  as  is  each  family,  and  there  is  no  single  option  that 
can  be  generally  recommended  above  any  other  option.    Before  embarking  on  any 
child  care  initiative,  employers  need  to  determine  whether  a  child-care 
program  makes  sense  for  their  company  and  their  employees.    Certain  questions 
need  to  be  considered — How  might  adoption  of  family  supportive  policies 
contribute  to  the  achievement  of  specific  company  objectives?   Vfoat  are  the 
child  care  needs  of  current  employees?   Ob  what  extent  does  the  existing 
ccrmunity  child  care  system  meet  the  needs  of  employees? 

If  some  sort  of  family  supportive  policy  r.  program  seems  worth  considering, 
you  may  want  to  contact  a  national  or  local  resource  person  or  a  company  that 
has  already  implemented  a  similar  policy  or  program.    Attached  to  this  summary 
is  a  list  of  local  and  national  resource  persons  and  a  list  of  companies  that 
are  already  jjnplv-oen ting  some  of  the  options  listed.    Each  oi  them  would  be 
more  than  willing  to  assist  you  as  you  develop  your  policies  and  programs. 


A  Final  Mote 

It  is  obvious  that,  as  employers,  you  provide  the  primary  requirement  of 
parents     a  job.    tfcwever,  with  the  developing  complexities  of  our  world,  and 
the  growing  mutual  dependence  between  business  and  the  family,  working  parents 
are  responsive  to  programs  that  support  them  in  effectively  balancing  the 
responsibilities  of  home  and  work.    Adoption  of  family  supportive  work 
policies  and  programs  can  be  considered  a  way  to  address  the  predominant 
concerns  of  an  increasingly  large  portion  of  the  workforce  in  an  attempt  to 
serve  management  objectives.    Many  of  the  options  presented  above  can  be 
implemented  at  minimal  cost  and  can  yield  benefits  to  your  company*in  the  form 
of  increased  productivity,  enhanced  public  image,  improved  recruitment  and 
reduced  turnover,  absenteeism  and  tardiness. 
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National  Resource  Persons 
In  The  Area  of  Child  Care 


Or.  Raymona  Collins 

Mrs.  Fhtncia  Divine-Hawkins 

Department  of  health  and  human 

Services,  QHD6/ACYF 
Boet  Office  Box  1182 
Washinoton,  D.C.  20013 

202PI 5-7724 


Dr.  Annie  W.  Neal 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor 

Women's  Bureau 

200  Constitution  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20210 

202/523-6624 


Marie  Oser 

Texas  Institute  for  Eanrilit»s 
11311  RicharxxJ,  L-107 
Houston,  Texas  77062 

713/772-0397 


Dr.  Arthur  EmJen 
Portland  State  University 
ftxt  Office  Box  751 
Portland,  Oregon  97207 

503/229-4040 


Carole  Begin 
National  Association 

for  Quid  Care  Management 
1600  M  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  1030N 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

202/452-6100 

Dr.  Dana  Friedman 

845  Third  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

212/759-0900  * 


Sandra  L.  Burud 
Child  Care  Information  Service 
330  South  Oak  Knoll 
Pasadena,  California  91101 

213/796-4341 


Jeanette  M.  McCJinnis 

£arly  Childhood  and  Elementary 

Education  Institute 
27  w.  45th  Street 
Brant  Beach,  New  Jersey  08006 
609/494-6522 


Michele  M.  Basen,  MPA 
Rebecca  S.  Ashery,  DSW 
Parents  With  Careers 
2513  Qakenshield  Drive 
RockviLle,  Maryland  20854 

301/251-0664 


Joyce  Black 

The  Day  Care  Council 

22  West  38th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  18018 

212/398-0380 


Tyler  D.  Phillips 

Child  Care  Systems 

329  W.  Main  Street 

Lansdale,  Pennsylvania  19446 

215/362-5070 


Barbara  Adolf 
Karol  Rose 
Children  At  Work 
569  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10022 


212/758-7428 
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The  following  is  a  Ust  of  companies  presently  utilizing  one  of  the  options 
discussed: 


Flexible  Leave  Policies 


Information  and  Referral 


Texas  Commerce  Bank 
Fbuoton,  Texas 
713/236-4865 

Honeywell  Corporation 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
612/670-5247 


St eel case.  Inc. 

Qrand  Rapids,  Michigan 

616/247-2710 


Flexible  Benefits 


Corporate  Consortium  for  Child 
Care 

Hertford,  Connecticut 
203/277-6234 

American  Can  Company 
Greenwich,  Connecticut 
203/726-5365 


Financial  Assistance 


Proctor  and  Gamble 
Cincinnati,  Quo 
^13/562-1100 

Polaroid  Corporation 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
617/577-2000 


Child  Care  Centers 


The  Fbrd  Foundation 
New  YOrk  City,  Naw  York 
212/573-5000 

Intermedics,  Inc. 
Freeport,  Texas 
409/233-6611 


CIGNA  Cbrporation 
Fartford.  Connecticut 
203/726-5385 


Merck  Company,  Inc. 
Fahway,  New  Jersey 
201/574-4000 
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[Reprinted  from  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  issue  of  June  27,  1983,  Copyright,  1983, 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Inc.] 


Who'll  Watcii  tie  Kids? 
Working  Parents' Worry 


ifttr  taxes,  housing  and  food, 
:hi!d  cars  is  tht  biggest 
expense — and  concam — for 
nany  American  families. 

In  millions  of  VS.  homes,  working 
oupies  are  agonizing  over  the  same 
lagging  question  Whew  to  go  for 
:ood  day  care  for  their  children? 

With  licensing  requirements  either 
ax  or  nonexistent,  more  parents  worry 
vhether  they  can  trust  strangers  to 
x>k  after  their  youngsters. 

Others  are  put  off  by  soaring  costs 
ni  are  pressing  employers  to  subsi- 
uze  new  day-care  operations. 

It's  a  concern  that  is  weighing  on  the 
\tnds  of  an  increasing  number  of 
oung  families  every  day.  More  than 

0  percent  of  American  mothers  work 
utside  the  home  Predictions  are  that 
y  the  end  of  the  decade  two  thirds  of 

1  families  will  have  both  parents 
orkmg,  including  half  of  all  mothers 
■ith  preschool-age  children. 

Nearly  7  million  youngsters  6  years 
>d  or  under  already  ar,e  in  some  type  of 
ork  related  child-care  arrangement, 
wernment  studies  show.  The  number 
iuld  swell  to  14  million  by  1990. 

Spreading  Influence.  The  demo- 
raphics  suggest  that  day  care  will  be  a 
gnificint  part  of  the  early  experience 
'  growing  numbers  of  children  for  the 
trcseeable  future,"  says  Richard 
uopp,  president  of  the  Bank  Street 
ollege  of  Education  in  New  York. 

TSe  types  of  day<are  settings  multi- 
ly  almost  daily  Some  working  couples 

Inder  Care  la  one  of  several  Mg.  for-profit 


still  rely  on  grandparents  and  other  rel- 
atives. But  increasingly  wch  family 
members  are  joining  the  work  force 
themselves,  forcing  parents  to  put  chil- 
dren in  established  child-crre  cen- 
ters— now  estimated  at  more  than 
22,000— that  are  open  at  least  10  hours 
a  day.  five  days  a  week. 

Stepping  in  to  serve  this  growing 
need  are  several  giant,  for-profit  cen- 
ters, whose  main  selling  points  are  con- 
sistency, dependability  and  a  wider  cur- 
riculum Kinder  Care,  started  in  1969. 
now  has  nearly  800  centers  with 
8,700  employes  providing  care 
to  60,000  children  in  38  states 
and  Canada. 

Most  for-profit  centers  ac- 
commodate about  100  children 
each,  ranging  in  age  from  6 
weeks  to  12  years  at  an  average 
cost  of  $40  a  week.  The  older 
children  are  taken  to  their 
schools  and  picked  up  for  activi- 
ties after  school. 

Centers  also  are  run  by 
churches,  charitable  organizations  and 
othv  nonprofit  groups.  The  National 
Council  of  Churches  estimates  that 
25,000  churches  are  involved  in  some 
type  of  child-care  program,  servicing 
more  than  1  million  children. 

Typical  of  some  of  the  fresh  ap- 
proaches being  tried  by  nonprofit 
groups  h  the  Routt  Memorial  Extend- 
ed Care  Center  in  Steamboat  Springs, 
Colo ,  a  nonprofit  community  nursing 
home  for  about  40  senior  citizens.  It 
operates  the  CrandJdds  Day  Care  Cen- 
ter that  charges  up  to  $16  a  day.  Most 


Moihersr 
flnrj 
Young* 
Childrenr 


Of  mother*  with 
children  under 
age  6,  there  in 
the  work  force— 


tr*  have  enters*  tl 


of  the  children's  time  is  spent  on  edu- 
cational and  play  activities,  but  interac- 
tion between  the  youngsters  and  the 
older  residents  is  encouraged.  The  two 
groups  exercise,  take  field  trips  and 
participate  in  arts  and  crafts  together. 

Day  care  is  a  high  priority  for  cities 
as  welL  New  York  has  a  program  for 
teenage  mothers  that  provides  child 
care  during  school  hours  so  the  parents 
can  continue  their  education. 

"Once  a  teenager  becomes  a  parent, 
she  is  caught  up- in  a  cycle  of  depen- 
dency that  is  hard  to  escape,*4  says  City 
Council  President  Carol  Bellamy.  "Be- 
cause child  care  is  not  available  or  af- 
fordable, she  drops  out  of  school,  has 
no  diploma  and  becomes  unemployed. 
This  program  will  work  to  break  that 
cycle." 

Program  cutbacks.  Miny  centers 
that  serve  poor  families  rely  on  govern- 
ment money,  and  three  quarters  of 
them  have  had  to  trim  programs  be* 
cause  of  federal  budget  cuts. 

The  poor  aren't  the  only  ones  con- 
cerned with  costs.  Studies  show  that 
day  care  is  the  fourth- bigr^st  item  in 
many  family  budgets  after  taxes,  hous- 
ing and  food.  Costs  vary  greatly,  rang- 
ing from  $25  a  week  for  sitter  service 
in  «omeone  else's  home  to  $300  or 
more  a  week  for  a  live-in  housekeeper. 

The  Department  of  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services  estimates  the  average 
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A  new  program  In  <teo wboet  Springe,  Colowbrtnga 


cost  per  child  at  $60  to  170  •  week.  A 
federal  tax  credit  helps  families  get 
some  of  that  money  back,  although  the 
credit  u  available  only  on  the  long  tax 
form,  and  many  lower-income  fam- 
ilies file  the  short  form. 

Employers  are  beginning  to  lend  a 
hand  One  study  shows  that  more  than 
900  organizations,  about  60  percent  of 
them  hospitals,  have  started  some  form 
of  djy-care  program. 

Siys  Felice  Schwartz  of  Catalyst  a 
New  York  City  women V advocacy 
group:  "Companies  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  care  of  children  can  be 
anxiety  provoking,  and  cause  stress 
among  both  fcmale/ajnd  male  wdrkera.** 

LonVterm  saving*.  Deanna  Tate, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Child 
Development  and  Family  Living  at 
Texas  Woman*!  University  in  Denton, 
cites  studies  showing  that  as  little  as 
$50,000  spent  on  a  company  daycare 
program  can  save  as  much  as  3  million 
dollars  in  employe  turnover,  training 
of  replacements,  uneven  productivity 
and  lost  work  time. 

At  Zale  Corporation  in  Dallas,  70 
children  use  the  da>-care  center  at  a 
cost  of  about  143  a  week  each.  Many 
parents  spend  their  lunch  periods  with 
the  children. 

That  means  that  an  ac- 
countant, for  instance,  can 
stay  and  pull  his  or  her 
share  of  the  load  when  ev. 
cry  body  else  is  working 
overtime,  rather  than  hav- 
ing to  rush  out  at  5  o*clodc 
because  a  day-care  center 
off  in  the  suburbs  close*  at 
6  p  m.."  says  Michael  Ro- 
maine,  Zale  vice  president 
for  community  affairs. 

Polaroid  Corporation  In 
Cambridge.  Mass..  pays 
from  5  to  85  percent  of 
child-care  costs  for  em* 
ploves  earning  under 
J26.000.  In  manv  other 
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cities,  firms  are  funding  refer- 
ral services  to  assut  families  in 
locating  day  care. 

St  Anthony  Hospital  in 
Denver  runs  a  center  for  138 
children  and  employs  24  full- 
time  and  eight  part-tune  staff 
members.  A  key  attraction  is 
the  hours— 6  a.m.  to  midnight 
vsven  days  a  week. 

To  encourage  more  busi- 
nesses to  provide  day  care,  the 
Reagan  administration  recent* 
ly  launched  a  series  of  meet- 

v^*"b5  mss  to    **e,d  >cros*  th° 

Jf2L~  i  country  with  employers. 

Regardless  of  the  center 
chosen,  many  parents  stil* 
have  difficulty  judging  wheth- 
er a  facility  is  right  for  their  children. 

There  are  few  legal  restrictions  on 
day-care  facilities,  and  licensi. ;  and  in- 
spection are  often  haphazard.  Federal 
officials  estimate  that  only  5  percent  of 
the  centers  located  in  private  homes 
are  bound  by  legal  restrictions.  Thus, 
the  potential  for  abuse  is  great  Among 
recent  examples: 

a  Early  this  year  a  37-year-old  Clay- 
ton, Calif.,  woman  who  ran  several  un- 
licensed day-care  centers  In  the  San 
Francisco  area  was  sentenced  to  44 
yean  to  life  in  prison  after  being  con- 
victed of  murder,  mayhem  and  31 
counts  of  child  abuse. 

a  A  couple  who  ran  a  babr-sitting 
service  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  was  found 
guilty  of  locking  children  in  small 
wooden  boxes. 

a  In  early  June,  indictments  were 
handed  down  in  Prince  Georges  Coun- 
ty, MA.  against  a  teacher  charged  with 
sexual  abuse  of  nursery  school  children. 

Recent  violations  In  North  Carolina 
prompted  legislators  there  to  push  for 
a  series  of  civil  penalties  and  fines  for 
errant  day-care  operators.  "Right  now, 
we  can't  fine  them,**  says  State  Repre- 
sentative Louise  Brennan,  who  intro- 
duced the  penalties  bill.  "The  only  way 
we  can  dose  them  is  under  toss  viola* 


care  center  set  up  by  Zale  Corporation  to  tta  Patoe 


hons  in  fire  and  safety  hazards  under 
other  statutes." 

Montana  and  New  Mexico  have  re- 
vised their  codes,  and  Wyoming  is  in  the 
process  of  rewriting  its  standards  to  de- 
fine sanitation  requirements,  strength- 
en child-abuse  codes,  set  rules  for  trans- 
portation of  children  and  clarify  the 
procedures  for  revoking  licenses. 

Improving  worker**  eJtltte.  More  at- 
tention, too,  is  being  given  to  training 
day-care  workers.  In  Colden,  Colo., 
Hed  Rocks  Community  College  oper- 
ates a  statewide  program  to  upgrade 
the  skills  of  people  who  provide  care  in 
their  own  homes.  Topics  Ind'tde  child- 
development  studies,  methods  of  disci- 
pline, nutrition  and  child-abuse  laws. 

Despite  such  steps  to  improve  cen- 
ters, parents  still  must  answer  one  ba- 
sic question:  What  tmi»act  wil  the  ex- 
perience have  on  the  child? 

Alison  Clarke-Stewart,  s*tocUte  pro- 
fessor of  education  and  benaviora!  sci- 
ence at  the  University  of  Chicago,  cites 
tests  showing  that  children  who  attend 
day  care  are  more  at  ease  in  unfamiliar 
situations,  play  better  with  their  peers, 
do  better  on  tests  of  Intellectual  ">nd 
language  development,  and  are  superi- 
or in  the  knowledge  of  the  social  world. 

Others  note  that  many  people  are 
not  equipped  to  be  good  parents  on  a 
full-time  basis  and  that  it  is  good  for 
them  to  be  relieved  of  responsibility 
some  of  the  time.  Asserts  Cornell  Uni- 
versity's Prof  Urie  Bronlenbrennen 
"Data  do  not  support  those  who  think 
children  are  hurt  by  day  care.** 

On  the  other  aide  of  the  Issue  are 
those  who  argue  that  th,  quality  of  day 
care  varies  greatly  and  in  many  cases  is 
inadequate,  "there  are  exceptions,  but 
usually  these  people  don't  know  a 
thing  about  raising  babies,**  says  Bur- 
ton White  of  the  Center  for  Parent 
Education  in  Newton,  Mass. 

Some  experts  claim,  too.  that  no  one 
can  give  a  child  the  care  and  affection 
that  most  parents  can.  Says  St  Louis 
psychiatrist  Moisy  Shopper  "Parents 
miss  out  considerably  when 
at  the  dry-    they  turn  over  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  child  rearing 
f  to  someone  else." 

It  may  take  years  before 
this  debate  among  experts  is 
settled.  If  it  ever  is.  In  the 
metntime,  a  growing  num- 
ber of  parents  will  face  the 
hard  decision  about  wheth- 
er their  children  will  bene- 
fit—or be  hurt—by  spend- 
ing many  <  f  their  early  years 
in  the  cant  of  others.  □ 
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C<  trot  Reuungton  ia  the  einpioye 
i  services  mi  mar  r  of  GTE  Telenet, 
i  dm  umuw w  stksw  fan  h  thc 

procmofretatrng  toMOJocal 
employee  to  kv  he  sdojasilc  i  ■  ia 
Reston.  Itamfagtoi  ia  nfgotwting  with 
four  ckiloVcm  center*  fa  Ronton  to  set 
up  s  voucher  system  by  which  GTE  an 
bdp  K*  eapiovec  p«y  far  child  care  st 
the  center*. 

She  was  ooe  of  about  75 
representatives  of  business, 
government  sod  cbBd-care 
CTganiiarions  who  met  yestcrdsy  st a 
workshop  oc  "Employer-Sponsored 
Options  for  Wodung  Pirosts," 
sponsored  by  hp.  Frank  R.  Wolf 
(R-VaJ  and  targeted  specifically  at 
businesses  in the  l<*h  Coa^ressioraJ 
District.  The  workshop  grew  out  of  s 
series  of  meetmge  wMtjiomen 
constituents  thst  began  fast  NovembeT 
sod  uhisnatdr  kd  to  a  briefing  with 
chief  executive  officers  iojuoj. 

The  purpose  of  the  workshop  was  to 
give  employers  hard  facts  sbout  the  tax 
benefits  they  could  derive  from  helping 
tbetr  employes  with  duld  care,  the 
pit>ouctivtty  benefits  they  could  derive 
from  lowered  sbsenteean;  and  turnover 
due  to  dafcksre  problems,  and  the 
vinety  of  wars  they  could  become 
more  responsive  to  the  problems  of 
wo/kmg  parents. 

Among  the  speakers  were  a 
representative  of  the  Intend  Revenue 
Service.  Dr.  Jktnpa  Tste  of  Texis 
Wbmen'a  Uarverasiy.  wtjpjiaadone 
~wjw~~ft  shjrTirsT  that 


 r.sod 

rSchlstfofthe  WbtelW 
Office  bt  prime  gas  EBgjgB*, 
which  baa  sponsored  JwlsmlB? 

ffwfcfWMiM  far  try  hnJ»^  f>wftitiv^* 

across  the  country. 


Schksff  sssd  chdo%care  advocates  bad 
cosapsskssd  they  could  not  reach 
the  osdsloa  seekers*  si  coaieael » to 
Mthssaka^thssw'ssoaaethaftf  other 
thsacu^  care/ Tm  Office  of  Private 
fasts***  ssgaa  nsntu  tmg  ctJsf 
execotht  oAcsrs  ia  bcai  ceswuurutie* 
and  asidag  thsss  So  ktvte  their  peer*  to 
hrirfuej  haarhssns  Then,  they  were 
sebnd  tn  scad  thai"  owssaaej  ufls  sua 
tofoios>ip  werhajkeaesnh: 
vajriom  forms  of  ehaweare  J 


WTf/efwl  the  CEOs  are  jurtac<in- 
ft  tereetedeeitf  kbJuhome/be 
said.  Then  ha  gave  ^  exaespie  of  a 
grasrffsther  who  had  pit  kit  dvughter 
through  law  school  v^d  w~*ed  bar  to 
i  inctJoe  Isw  hat  also  the  bast 
oeroforaJseraadsoa.  <hesonh> 
hwk*Suauaa*<^car«brc*a»eof 
iaraaMSMksa^ortaacatothsm.ss^ 
ha  wunagtjr  agraad  to  host  one  of  lbs 


and  how  thay  r  i  iitf  Ins!  it  thasa. 

■We're  trymg  to  ant  the  dsM  an 


to  work  h^swAsr  '  mi  Schant 
At  vesterdsy*a  workshop,  for 


worksheet  detamag  stops  to  take  » 
coospsnsos  to  srovkk  support  systsrns 
forv/orkh*psreats.Heak»otorit^ 
a  bat  of  various  companies  sad  what  " 
they  are  doing,  so  that  supplest  the 
workshop  could  contact  companies 
sanihvtothearsssidbwioutwhst 
nsghtwork  bast  for  them. 

Tea  yean  sgu/ssrtSchhat'tbe 
niovt^neatwentosnMdfl*>sjto  centers/ 


resistance.  They  lent  led  it  sad  said  no 
babies  »  the  boardroom.  They  then 
took  the  concept  of  saeafayer  supported 
chiUcareaarfputkoaasfaetf.We 
sttnmprod  to  reach  the  decision  oaifcer* 
In  companies  and  said  open  up  that  file 
and  oust  k  off  and  look  at  the  change* 
m  what's  avaneble  to  help 
woitag-pnrent  eiapbvee. 


mecheaftsr  mi  peers. 
■  Thar*  am  things  ] 
en  thrt  ana  Vrnrt  a  euers*  of  a  i 
ioeurVa^Sce^.f^^thab**- 
asm  senses  to  rosaaast  haikgeesaaasre 
fcr  working  pararts  to  uaorm  tham 
abort  cbltcare  tax  credit*  and  thus 
■isifsmiiit  He  urged  tham  to  have 
sfsasurs  tar  supsnisuis  so  they  woukf 
realise  that  a  aacrrtary  who  si  givan 
•corthaagtotyparta^tatkeevessag 
may  mot  $S  or  $10  a  saaaky  fee*  k 
sicking  «•  a  chid  1st*  at  a  osoer.  H, 

•read  nnmjuln  ton  fii  their  tah> 

phone  and  sack  Iseve  policies  so  that 
they  are  reepoueiio  to  the  chnd<are 
pnbhiaMvwkaagsmeau. 

Wotfasidhssaaisveathsprivshtssc. 
tor  has  to  tahs  the  kskirtfo  to  aoom> 
•soon*  the  ennull-  ieisai  faomasod- 
era  work  fcrco,  snd  this  ia  the  msssina 
ths  Wars  House  Office  oa  Privrta  faa- 

■st  ajany  woman  esapaoyes  of  corpora* 
tioa*,  thay  can  gat  to  the  itdmom  «ak. 
era  snd  thay  can  educate  them  about 
the  costs  to  the  corporations  of  chftd- 
csre  uwhmm  They  are  amkmg  the 
case  m  terms  of  reouced  afc«uteeemi 
sod  turnover  sad  Increased  prooacriv- 
ity.  It  ia  a  fanguaae  barinem  people  w> 
(terrtand,  sad  when  they  bear  it  from 
Wolf  and  the  White  House.  theyH  isles, 
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i  r.  Dmw  Tate,  chairman  of  the 
*  Child  Development  end  FemQ^ 
Lhing  Deptitmeot  At  Teen  Woman's 
Umreraity,  has  doiiecotf -benefit 
analyses  of  three  coaapankw  dm  bed 
each  detailed  personnel  due  that  the 
way ^ablModeter  raise  the  j| 

 b  results  of 

her  sfaxtoe*  ere  ateSmg  arsjumeuts  that 
thai  kind  of  employe  ber  sGt  is  food 


A  sroaB  textik  nwoufwtwkg  phot 
ahe  analysed  had  (7  enmloyee,  many  of 
whom  were  #omea  n  ImmUM  jobs. 
The  tm-tK_«er  r*te  wm  ranuog  at  the 
40  percent  level  ma  community  that 
heS  an  unenpfoyiaeet  nfie  of  about  US 
'o  3  percent  TU  ecmpsoy  paid 

to  boy  and  owdrfyi  nearby 
house  and  art  up  a  cmld-eare  center.  It 
buogeted  130,000  for  ongoing  costs, 
with  the  reat  to  be  paid  from  parent 
fees.  The  center  provided  care  for  36 
children,  and  26  percent  of  the 
employes  need  it. 

The  company  calculated  that  h  spent 
$1,000  to  train  a  new  production 
worker  and  (2,000  to  train  a  new  office 
worker.  Turnover  rate  after  the  first 
year  of  operation  dropped  to  7  percent, 
and  absenteeism  went  from  10  to  1  per 
cent  The  company  was  able  to  reduce 
its  payroll  by  10  production  workera 
and  5  office  workers,  seviaf  tahry  and 
training  aets  of  15  employes,  reducing 
n*  week  spsce  sod  k)wsring 
ackmrirtratrre  costs  for  turnover  and 
training.  While  it  had  four  apnkcanta  for 
each  position  before  the  center  was 
started,  it  had  20  afterward,  with  90 
percent  of  them  saying  h  was  because 
of  the  duM-care  center.  Tor  every  $1 
spent,  they  yielded  $6  in  costs 
containment,"  Tate  told  a  workshop  on 
employer^ponaored  child-care 
aaantaace  held  for  bustnesees  this  week 
under  the  appoaorsbp  of  Rep.  Frank 
Wolfffl.Vi) 


Her  coavbeai  A  analysis  of  a  print 
shop  that  wis  considering 
dald-care  assistance  for  iu  50 
employes  showed  k  would  save  $4  for 
every  $1  invested.  She  projected  that  a 
hospital  wim  4,000  einployes  would 
am  $3  for  efery  II  levanted  in  a 


BueinemTatereot  m  chad- tare 
sssmtance  for  asnployea  is  growing. 
lrjchardSchk^^WMteHouee 
Office  for  Private  butktmatold  the 
workshop  Ant  the  Coaiarance  Board  in 
New  York  t  itlnastii  that  1,100 
companies  are  now  nerticepecmg  In 
some  kind  of  program,  up  from  600  last 
November.  Programs  range  fi«u 
flexible  leave,  poHcies  which,  for 
exampfc.anowpma'totouee  thekakfc 
leave  when  their  children  are  tick,  to 
futtecak  r  nmmitnaiat  to  child-care 
assist  snrr  ttaroswjh  fta-tfre  fscibtiee. 

b  between  are  a  variety  of  optionee 
IBM,  for  example,  baa  recently 
contracted  with  a  Boston  firm  for  a 
nationwide  che*sfcare  and  Information 
referral  system;  banks  in  New  York, 
lom,  and  Ohso  have  developed  working 
parent  eemmnre;  Procter  eVGeasbw  and 
the  American  Can  Q*  otter  explores 
flexit*bsr^pkmswk*ce^  caress 
an  option;  the  Polaroid  Corn,  and  tan 
Ford  Foundation  in  New  York  give 
financial  aaaiatance  to  tkosr  employes 
for  child  care,  and  other  coopsnsea, 
hiimfrig  local  *wwt**w^g  *»npra  in 
D.C.,  have  Joined  together  to  art  up 
cooaortkun  centers,  which  are  then 
operated  by  nonprofit  boards  of 
employes. 

Financial  aaaiatance  includes 
vendor  ed  care,  under  winch  employers 
contract  for  atota  for  their  employes' 
children  with  an  easting  day  care 
provider.  Voucher  care  ta  a  system  in 
which  the  employer  gives  a  voucher  to 
his  employe  to  pay  for  part  of  the  child- 
eare  cost,  the  employe  gives  it  to  the 
provider  who  then  returns  it  to  the 
■  employer  for  payment.  • 


All  ol  these  fonu-  of  direct  financial 
assistance  In  day  care  eta  be 
deducted  from  the  employers*  taxes  aa 
ordinary  business  expsases,  and  they 
are  not  considered  taxable  axome  to 
the  employes^  they  are  done  under  a 
written  Dependant  Care  Aaaiatan^ 
Program.  This  program,  established 
under  the  1M1  Icnamssk  Ibacorery 
|  Act,  also  shows  l  uinpanini  to  assist 
•  thek  employes  with  care  for  elderly  or 
dha^bled  dannadanjn,  Danoadeatcare 
1  can  be  anything  from  a  housekeeper  to 
s  center.  The  empbye  msy  net  count 
njsaat  sjafntaaot  In  eampnting  dntd<ara 
tax  credits  on  iadrfkksel  tax  returns, 
akhocgh  whatewjw  oc •  she  pays  to 


There  was  ooe  overriding  meaasge 
that  SchkffaadTste  tried  to  drive 
home  at  the  vwfcahop:  The  Benefit  is 
coat  tffactivt,  bat  relative  ty  new,  and 
the  first  step  employers  should  take  is 
to  get  heap  from  cbskl<ars 
priifinlQasli,  Jnet  as  they  would  get 
help  from  professionals  in  setting  up 
assurance  programs. 

If  chad-care  aaaiatance  is  going  to  be 
offered  as  s  benefit  bice  health 

*  it  makes  sense  to  treat 
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Rep.  Ronald  L.  Wyden  (D-OreJ 
represents  t  district  tint  be 
describe*  at  having  "a  huge  number  of 
v/ockasg*  parents,"  many  of  wbocn  have 
two  joos  and  an  enormous  need  far  child 
are.  The  prestigious  City  Gob  of 
Portland  became  interested  in  the 
problem,  conducted  s  study  and  found 
there  were  60,000  children  m  the 
metropolitan  Portland  am  who  could 
benefit  from  a  computerised  child  care 
referral  system. 

The  club's  report,  which 
recominended  that  the  city  develop 
such  a  system,  came  to  Wyden's 
attention  and  be  approached  private 
corporations  to  support  it  He  raised 
$20,000  from  whrate  sources  so  tb» 
city's  Child  Caie  Coordinating  Council 
could  buy  a  computer  and  begin 
pfovxhng  mformation  by  telephone  to 
parents  about  available  day  care 
services.  * 

'The  great  difficulty  is  matching  up 
parents  with  providers"  says  Wyden. 
"Essentially  the  communication 
techniques  almost  date  bade  to  the 
feudal  days.  You  found  out  about  (child 
care]  through  a  church,  or  a  friend  or  a 
bulletin  btMrd.  .  e  are  not  usirg 
modern  technology" 

"Say  you  live  on  Northeast  6£th 
Street  in  Portland,1'  explains  Wyden. 
"You  can  call  up  and  say,  1  have  three 
kids,  I  can  spend  $250  a  month  on  child 
care,  I  need  something  within  such  snd 
such  radius  of  my  bouse,'  and  within  10 
seconds  they  come  back  and  say  we 
have  three  programs  available,  and  ghre 
you  the  names  and  the  cost 

•What  struck  me,"  he  sayt,  Ts  for  s 
very  modest  effort  in  the  private 
sector,  in  which  corporations  gave 
$ 1 ,000  or  $500,  we  were  able  to  raise 
the  $20,000  very  quickly. 

"This  a  s  trernendous  pocketbook 
issue  for  employers.  What  a  lot  of  them 
saw  is,  gssv re  better  posh  for 
aomethiag  Eke  this.  If  we  don't  lam 
adequate  chid  care  services  in  our 
community,  it  won't  he  long  before 
every  company  is  going  to  have  to  come 
up  with  something  on  its  own.  Even 
those  who  want  to  help  aay,  'Where  in 
the  world  are  we  going  to  get  the 
expertise?  I  found  when  I  started 
rnaking  caDs  they  were  very  receptive." 


Wydenjo  a  coaponeor  of  a  HI 
introduced  by  Rap.  Barbara 
MAukki  (R-MdJ  that  would  provide  $6 
million  in  federal  rands  to  eat  up  a 
crwsputsnaad  asfonwation  and  reserrsl 
system  run  by  conussnetyorgsniesfiont 
throughout  the  country.  The  htl  lata 
passed  \ht  House  hut  not  flu  Smote. 

Wyden  may  have  hat  on  a  formula  for  * 
making  such  ayateasa  even  more  widely 
available  than  they  could  be  with  the  $S 

funding.  TVobabry  the  two  approaches 
complement  each  other,"  ba  says,  "one, 
t  modest  contribution  by  government 
and  heap  from  the  private  sector." 

The  child  care  and  triorsarion  bill  is 
one  of  two  measures  detipsd  to  ease 

that  stand  i  dunce  of  pas««e  in  this 
session  of  Congress,  Hat  other  is  the 
Scho<jFaalrtiesChiM(^Actwtod> 
would  provide  funds  for  nonprofit 
enmeaunity  crgaflissjhVnai  to  set  up 
before^  and  after -scboo*  programs  in 
schools  and  community  centers  sd 
fewer  tchool-sge  children  with  working 
parents  would  be  in  isayty  homes.  • 

The  bin  that  pasaed  the  House  would 
provide  $30  inilaoa  over  three  years  to 
start  up  and  operate  the  centers.  The 
biD  pending  in  the  Ssnsta  would  provide 
$15  <nium  for  stsrt^eosta,  OfuV.lt  is 
beang  sponsored  by  Sen*  Donald  Jtaagle 
(P-Mich.)  and  whfle  it  wee  raparted  out 
of  the  Senate  Uborend  Huaien 
Resourceo  Ccvnmittee,  k  is  befog 
opposed  by  the  committee's  chairman, 
Orrin  Hatch  (R-Utah).  He  and  other 
New  Right  senators,  as  weU  as  the 
Reagan  administration,  claim  it 
constitutes  federal  intrusion  into 
matters  that  ahould  be  left  to  states  snd 
localities. 

An  estimated  6  million  school-age 
children  ire  left  alone  for  some 
part  of  the  day  while 'heir  parents 
work.  Studies  have  shown  them  to  be 
lonely,  bored  snd  frightened.  Some 
have  been  oeeolessfy  hurt  A  child  in 
California  died  because  he  was  left 
ikoe  while  bis  mother  worked.  Child 
care  it  iict  simply  a  state  and  local 
matter,  it  ia  .*  jational  problem  that 
many  states  have  not  addressed. 

"We  cannot  tap  the  federal  budget  for 
every  domestic  issue,"  said  Hatch, 
speaking  against  the  bflL  "We  meat 
build  partnerships  semes  the  country  to 
u*e  the  variety  of  resources  available." 

In  fact,  both  of  these  bos  would  help 
build  those  partnerships,  between 
community  organisations  *nd  schools 
and  among  child  care  providers,  parents 
:nd  businesses.  The  only  thing  the 
federal  government  would  be  doing  it 
bdpmg  the  partnerships  get  started. 

It  could  not  make  a  better 
arvestmect 
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Many  employers  in  North  Carolina  and  across  the 
country  hive  adopted  family-sensitive,  family-supportive 
work  policies.  They  have  experimented  successfully  with 
company  owned,  operated  or  subsWIied  child  day  care, 
and  with  a  variety  of  services,  benefits  and  policies  that  help 
working  parents. 

In  carefully  reading  the  iRS  code,  these  employers  have 
learned  that  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  care  for  employees* 
children  during  working  hours  can  be  written  off  state  and 
federal  taxes  as  a  deductible  "ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expense," 

These  employers  understand  the  bottom  line. 


Seven  different  models  of 
employee  assistance  are  outlined  here. 
The  range  of  options  can  be  grouped 
into  two  categories:  (1)a>T>pany 
owned,  operated  or  subsidued  child 
day  care,  and  (2)  employee  assistance 
services,  benefits  and  policies. 

Gassified  in  the  first  catrjory 
are  the  following  models 

•  The  Company-Owned.  OoSitc 
Model 

•  The  Off-Site  Consortium  Model 

•  The  Vendor  Program 

•  The  Voucher  Program 

0  as  sifted  in  the  second 
category  are' 

•  Referral:  Matching  Parents 
with  Providers 

•  Sick  Child  Care 

•  Sensitive  Personnel  Policies 

Following  a  description  of  each 
model  h  a  list  of  existing  settings,  a 
discussion  of  benefits,  problems,  ind 
federal  and  state  tax  incentives 


specific  to  the  model 


It  is  not  the. intent  of  this/ 
publication  to  suggest  which  model 
is  best  Rather,  the  individual 
company  and  its  employees  should 
weigh  the  relative  merits  of  each 
approach  and  adopt  the  option  or 
combination  of  options  that  will  best 
satisfy  their  own  needs. 
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Change*  in  the  Labor  Force 
Employment  it  the  key  to 
economic  well-being  for  families  The 
high  cost  of  Irving  and  the  increased 
costs  of  raising  children  have  been 
important  factors  that  have  forced 
more  American  women  into  the  labor 
force.  Since  1940  in  the  United 
States,  the  number  of  working  women 
has  doubled  However,  for  the  same 
wot,  the  number  of  working 
mothers  has  increased  TENFOLD.* 

Eltven  million  more  women 
-  "  enter  the  U.S.  labor  force  during 
the  next  decade  and  nearly  half  of 
the  total  femalelabor  force 
population  will  have  preschool 
children.  Qy  1990  there  will  be  over 
ten  million  American  children  who 
will  need  work-related  child  care 

North  Carolina  has  a  female 
labor  force  participation  rate  which 
is  higher  than  any  other  Southern 
state  and  is  among  the  f  ighest  m  the 
nation.  In  1975,  58.7  percent  of 
this  state's  mothers  with  preschool 
children  worked  outside  the  home 
The  percent  of  working  mothers  with 
children  under  18  was  65.3  percent.** 

Corporate  management,  child 
ore  workers,  employees,  church 
members  and  researchers  have  become 
rnc  c-asmfly  aware  of  these  statistics. 
Parents  v  ho  face  the  problem  of 
meeting  both  job  and  family 
responsibilities  have  called  on 
industry  and  government  to  help 


What  Benefits  Can  a  Company 
Expect? 

lnal977/WwKor*7>/w*$ 
article,  the  president  of  Stride-Rite 
said  that  he  shuns  the  term 
"corporate  social  responsibility". 

"This  shouldn't  be 
construed  as  do»gooderism 
or  tokenism  because  it's 
really  self*scrving.  There's 
a  need  for  corporate 
management  to  begin  to 
appreciate  the  economics 
of  somethinghkc  quality 
daycare.  F5f teen  percent 
of  American  households 
are  below  the  poverty 
lint  and  if  business  can 
get  them  contributing  to 
the  gross  national  product, 
business  will  benefit." 

The  chart  below  shows  seven 
employer  benefits  identified  in  a 
1978  survey  of  58  organizations 
sponsoring  day  care  prcyams.*** 

In  North  Carolina,  company 
reports  support  these  survey  findings 
and  indicate  that  provision  of  child 
care  ts  indeed  sound  business  practice. 
Recruitment  of  qualified  nursing 


personnel  became  easier  at  three 
North  Carolina  hospitals  which  set 
up  on-wte  day  care  facilities. 

Participating  companies  report 
improved  employee  attitudes  toward 
the  employer  and  improved  employee 
work  attitudes.  Parents  are  deeply 
appreciative  of  the  help  they  receive 
in  meeting  the  costs  of  work  related 
care,  in  locating  appropriate  care,  in 
simplified  commuting  schedules,  in 
more  flexible  work  hours.  They 
quickly  translate  their  peace  of  mind 
into  greater  productivity  on  the  job. 

It  (s  the  employer  who 
frequently  bears  the  burden  of  the 
shortage  of  child  care  services  in  the 
community.  Family  demands  often 
interfere  with  job  performance 
Tardiness,  absenteeism  and  high 
turnover,  with  accompanying  high 
training  coils,  are  often  the  result  of 
the  scarcity  of  accessible,  affordable 
child  care.  The  company  pays  for 
the  time  an  employee  spends  calling 
the  babysitter,  wary *^bout  *« 
children  "after  school,  in  the  summer, 
and  on  school  holidays.  Clearly,  the 
benefits  of  company-assisted  proframs 
are  many  and  varied 


Lower  Job  Turnover 

57% 

Lower  Absenteeism 

72%"j 

Improved  Employee  Attitude* 
Toward  Employer  . 

65% 

Improved  Employee  Work  Attitudes  55% 


Attracted  New  Employees 


88% 


I  Improvement  in  Community 
I  Relations  36% 


increased  Publicity 


60% 


•Working  Mothers  and  Their  Chrfdrcv.  1977.  U  S  0  0  L.  Employment  Standards  Adnvmtrauon.  Women's  Bureau 
"US  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  from  SlE.  1976 

•••  Perry,  K.S  Survey  and  Analysis  of  Employer  Sponsored  Day  Care  in  the  United  States.  Doctoral  Ov-wtatjon. 
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Company  Own,  4,  Operated,  and  Subsidized  Programs 


The  Company 
Owned,  On-Site 
Model 


Operation  of  a  day' are  center  represents  an  employer's  maximum 
involvement  in  day  care,  Located  at  or  near  the  work  site,  the  facility  may  be 
operated  as  a  division  of  the  parent  company,  a  subsidiary  corporation  or  an 
independent  nonprofit  corporation.  Financial  support  may  include  start-up 
costs,  opera  ting  expenses,  including  administrative  and  maintenance  costs,  and 
subsidies  for  tuition.  The  employer  may  htre  professional  staff  or  subcontract 
with  a  child  care  management  firm.  As  with  a  company  cafeteria,  the  day  care 
service  may  be  partially  subsidised  rather  than  a  free  program  for  employees. 

Existing  Settings 

Rex  Hospital,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

fosbyterian  Hospital,  Charlotte.  North  Carolina 

Forsyth  Memorial  Child  Care  Center,  Winston- Salem,  North  Carolina 

Photo  Corporation  of  America.  Matthews,  North  Carolina 

Ptayworld  Child  Development  Center,  Performance  Hovery  Mills, 

Htldebrand,  North  Carolina 

Stride- Rite.  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Bentfits 

•  Reduces  absenteeism,  tardiness  turnover,  and  training  costs 

•  Improves  worker  morale 

•  Helps  the  company  develop  good  public  relations 

•  Helps  the  company  recruit  employees 

•  Properly  operated,  an  provtde  high  quality  care  at  a  rea<  "uble  cost 

•  Provides  employees  greater  access  to  their  children  and  day  care  teachers 


2.  The  Off-Site 
Consortium  Model 


A  group  of  employers  may  decide  to  share  the  costs  and  the  risks  of 
establishing  a  day  care  center.  The  off-site  location  might  be  centrally  located 
either  nearthe  worksite,  in  a  downtown  business  district  or  industrial  park,  or 
it  may  be  located  m  a  neighborhood  in  which  many  of  the  employees  and  their 
families  live.  The  companies  provide  seed  money  for  initial  construction  or 
rehabilitation  of  a  day  care  facility  and  may  offer  employer  assistance  through 
representation  on  board  of  directors  and  through  assistance  in  such  areas  as 
management,  budget,  personnel  practice,  fiscal  analysis  and  legal  services, 
b^ploytr  support  may  underwrite  operating  costs  of  tfw  center  and  partial 
sub*Jdy  of  tuition  costs  for  children  of  employees. 

Existing  Settings 

Coni/ol  Data/Pillsbury/North  State*  Power/Lutheran  8rotherh.o38. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Mercy  Medical  Hospital/Anoka  Ramsey  Community  College.  Coon  River. 
Michigan 

Downtown  Day  Care  Center  (consortium  of  14  businesses).  St  Louis, 
Missouri 

Urban  Affairs  Corporation  Centers  (consortium  of  14  businesses), 
Houston,  Texas 

Benefits 

•  Increases  avaitabili'/  of  resources  for  developing  4  quality  day  care  program 

•  Spreads  costs  any  «g  member  employees 

•  Is  ess  susceptibV  to  undtru titration  because  it  draws  children  from  a 
broader  base 

•  Company  not  responsible  for  administration  or  liability 

•  Subsidizes  tuition  costs  of  children  of  I  ov>- income  employees;  can  serve 
as  a  match  to  draw  federal  dollars  on  a  match in:  *asis  (ratio  is  25  percent 
private  to  75  percent  Title  XX  dollars) 
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Probkrm/C  oroiderat  ions 

employer*  conuotfinf  e*ublt*hment  of  wort  site  centers  must  weigh  these 
benefits  against  questions  of  cost  and  utiiation.  The  success  rate  of  on-site 
centers  established  by  industry  between  1960  and  1974  his  not  been  encouraging. 
Of  15  cornpany-ooeratedcr  supported  centers  identified  in  *  1973  U.S.  Women's 

*t  Bureau  publication,  only  two  remain.  Onthas  shifted  to  a  consortium  model. 

I  Company  executive*  cited  the  following  reasons  for  center  closings: 


Company  went  out  of  business  or  moved 

36% 

(5) 

Undcrutiluatton  by  employees  (resulting 

in  Higher  costs) 

29% 

<<) 

Too  expensive 

7% 

0) 

Recession 

7% 

_m 

100% 

01) 

Underutifiution  by  employees  may  be  explained  by  parental  preference 
for  residential  centers,  a  factor  that  Columbia  University  researcher  Dr.  Sheila 
Ka  merman  has  identified  as  a  key  vvub-'c  in  industrialized  countries. 

The  reader  should  not  conclude,  however,  that  the  on-vte  day  care  center 
model  has  failed.  In  some  instances  -  hospitals  and  factories  witKUrge  numbers 
of  female  employee*  -  on-site  centers  have  been  remarkably  successful. 

|  Tax  Incentive* 

|  On-site  cwy  cart  involves  capital  expenditures  which  art  not  themselves  tax 

i  deductible  but  can  bt  depreciated  or  amortized.  Generally,  amortization  permits 

|  a  more  rapid  write-off  but  has  limited  applicability!'  the  property  is  not  sold  y  .* 

used  for  day  cart  purposes.  In  summary,  federal  tax  law  permits  cost  to  be  '  -  U 

deducted  as  a  business  expense  (Amended  Internal  Revenue  Codesl62)  Costs  ' 
of  acquaint  constructing  and  rehabilitating  property  and  purchase  of 
equipment  can  bt  deducted  over  a  fivt-year  period  (Revenue  Act  of  1 971  and 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975). 

j 

Pr  obi  ems/Consi  derations 

•  Requires  full  commitment  and  cooperation  of  all  member  companies  m 
order  to  work 

•  May  serve  more  community  children  than  children  of  employees 

•  May  be  underenrolted  because  of  parent  preference  for  residential  location 

•  Setting  may  have  an  ''institutional  quality" 

Tax  Incentive* 

The  consortium  model  rtqum  the  employers  to  coordinate  the*  efforts 
shroush  esubliihmeniof  (I)  a  nonprofit  corporation,  (2)  a  corporation 
for  profit  a  partnership,  or  (3)  a  tax  exempt  orfaniation.  No  tax  benefits  an 
be  realized  by  "stockholder"  member*  of  a  consort xim  that  form  a  corporation 
»mce  the  cost »'     -nek  is  not  considered  a  business  expense  or  a  depreciable 
capital  -lApenditure.  A  partnership,  on  the  other  hand,  can  "pas*  through M  all 
cf  it*  gross  ttcome.  business  deduction*  and  annual  deprcciat'vi  to  the 
*  employer-partner*.  Another  approach  that  companies  have  used  K  the  tax 

exempt  organization.  Any  contribution*  to  such  an  organization  arc  tax  free, 
if  the  day  care  center  should  make  a  profit,  the  profit  would  be  tax  free.  The 
problem  with  this  approach  is  that  enrollment  in  me  day  care  facility  cannot 
be  limited  to  children  of  the  employee*  but  must  also  ue  open  to  needy  children 
from  the  community. 
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3.  The  Vendor 
Program 


Another  type  of  employer  assistance,  the  vendor  program,  involves  the 
purchase  by  the  employer  of  a  number  of  enrollment  spaces  or  "slots"  m  one 
or  more  day  care  centers  or  homes  and  the  subsequent  resale  of  the  spaces  to 
employees  at  a  reduced  price.  The  employer  may  subsidize  the  day  care  cost 
based  on  the  income  and/or  family  sue  of  the  employe*.  Thts  is  usually  referred 
to  asa  "sliding  fee  scale," 

Existing  Settings 

Orlando  County  Community  Coordinated  Child  Care.  Orlando.  Florda 
Polaroid  Corporation,  Cambridge.  Massachusetts 

Benefits 

•  Subsidizes  tuition  costs  of  employees'  children 

•  Can  provide  quality  care  at  an  affordable  price  for  children  of  employees 

•  Does  not  require  capital  investme  it  or  start-up  costs 

•  Does  not  require  management  or  administrative  responsibility 

•  Protects  company  from  potential  liability 

•  Is  ideal  for  small  companies  with  relatively  few  employees 

Problems/Considerations 

•  If  limited  to  a  few  day  care  programs,  may  not  meet  the  needs  of  some 
funnies  and  some  children 

•  Is  less  visible  to  the  public 

•May  result  in  rewarding  a  few  private  operators  and  ignoring  softe  worthy 
operations 

•  May  need  to  reserve  and  guarantee  payment  for  spaces  a  year  ahead 


4.  The  Voucher 
Program 


Another  creative  alternative  for  assisting  working  parents  Is  the  voucher 
system.  The  voucher  refers  to  a  coupon  given  to  the  employee  worth  a 
specified  amount  towards  the  purchase  of  day  care  from  any  provider  of  service. 
The  employer  may  either  fully  fund  the  day  care  cost  or  subsidize  the  day  care 
cost  based  on  the  income  and/or  famly  size  of  the  employee. 

Only  tuiuon  costs  are  involved  in  this  model.  This  program  gives  the  full 
responsibility  for  choosing  the  child  care  arrangement  to  At  parent  A 
modification  of  this  idea  used  by  the  Ford  Foundation  simply  increases  the 
siieof  the  employee* J  paycheck  to  cover  the  cost  of  day  ore  expenses.  Perhaps 
the  term  "chBdren's  allowance"*  H  more  appropriate  than  "voucher  program" 
h  this  case. 

Existing  Settings 

Polaroid  Corporation,  Cambridge.  Massachusetts 
Ford  Foundation,  New  York,  New  York 

Benefits 

•  Respects  parent  cho«c*  of  day  c~e  arrangement 

•  Recognizes  parent  preference  for  residential  Kiting  closer  to  home 

•  Offers  flexibility  to  employees  who  do  not  live  near  the  worksite,  who 
travel  on  public  transportation,  or  who  nave  very  young  children 

•*  Helps  parents  meet  rising  costs  of  day  care 

•  Can  provide  convenient  day  care  at  an  affordable  price 

•  Is  useful  to  the  employer  »ith  many  small  business  locations  scattered 
over  a  large  area 

•  Does  not  requn  a  capital  investment  or  start-up  costs 

•  Does  not  requre  management  responsibility 

•  Protects  company  from  potential  liability 
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Tax  Incentives 

Com  of  providing  day  cart  arc  deductible  as  business  expenses  to  the 
extern  that  they  are  "ordinary  and  necessary"  expenses  paid  or  incurred  during 
the  taxable  year  m  carrying  on  any  trade  or  business  (Revenue  Ruling  73«34«, 
1973-2  CB.  31  under  Section  162  of  the  internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954).  in 
the  ated  ruling,  the  sated  purpose  of  the  taxpayer  b  to  make  day  care  available 
m  order  to  (1)  provide  an  employee  with  a  place  to  send  his  or  her  children 
while  at  work  knowing  that  the  child  is  receiving  proper  care,  (2)  reduce 
absenteeism,  increase  productivity  and  reduce  company  training  costs,  and 
(3)  reduce  employee  turnover. 

"There  is  no  limit  on  amounts  you  may  deduct  as  business  expenses  other 
than  that  they  be  reasonable,-  (IRS  Publication  535) 

It  is  unlikely  that  child  cart  for  employees'  children  coutd  be  deductible 
at  a  charitable  expense.  However,  if  the  employee  usage  H  low  enough,  the 
employee  may  have  an  argument  that  child  care  is  provided  as  a  community 
service.  Of  course  the  employer  could  take  advantage  of  the  tax  incentives  m 
the  previous  section  if  he  also  buys  day  care  for  needy  children  not  associated 
with  his  company. 


Problems/Considerations 

•  Day  care  may  not  be  available,  accessible,  and  In  ample  supply 

•  Day  care  may  not  be  available  at  hours  that  match  employees*  work 
schedules       K  m 

•  Voucher  system  requires  vomc  paper  w0rk  to  be  done  by  the  company 

•  A  sliding  fee  schedule  based  on  income  or  family  size  will  reouire 
additional  administrative  costs 

•  Employees  must  declare  the  value  of  the  voucher  or  the  child  allowance 
as  includible  in  gross  income  that  o  taxable  by  the  federal  government. 

Tax  Incentives 

Although  the  employee  must  now  declare  the  voucher  as  income,  he  can 
deduct  child  care  expenses  on  state  wd  federal  taxes. 

As  with  the  vendor  program,  the  voucher  model  provides  the  employer 
with  an  annual  deduction  for  the  entire  cost  of  operation 
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Employee  Assistance  Services,  Benefits  and  Policies 


1.  Referral:  Matching 
Parents  with 
Providers 


The  most  pfttimf  problem  for  working  families  '.city  may  be  findmi  and 
selecting  child  care  close  to  home  with  houn  that  matr>  their  working  hours. 
Parents  of  inform  find  services  scarce  or  non-existent  rarents  of  roung  * 
handicapped  children  are  extremely  hard-pressed  to  find  Kmcei  Summer, 
vacation  days  and  afleMChoof  cart  are  especially  problematic  for  parents  of 
schootage  children. 

_  A 1979  survey  estimated  thai  there  are  6.390  organization*  in  the  U  S. 
providinf  child  care  information  and  referral  services.  Some  c*Uld  care  referral 
operations  arc  storefront  agencies  affiliated  with  some  farter  organfralion  such 
as  YMCA  or  United  Way  but  functioning  independently.  In  some  community*, 
several  organisations  pool  their  resources  lo  opente  a  telephone  answering 
service  that  fives  parents  Information  about  child  care  provJ.-Jcr v  Of  the  larcer 
tencral  information  and  referral  services  surveyed.  47.6  percent  received  some 
funding  from  industry.  A  company  may  contribute  to  or  contract  witn  a  local 
referral  agency,  join  a  consortium  of  companies  that  Jointly  underwrite 
administrative  costs  or  deveiop  an  in -houct  capacity. 

Activities  Involved  in  this  model  include  securing  and  developing  lists  of 
day  care  providers,  updating  those  lists,  ptherhg  specific  information  about 
each  child  care  arrangement,  printing  and  publishing  this  information  in  map 
and  brochure  form,  answering  consumer  questions  received  by  letter,  telephone, 
and/or  m  person.  Information  may  include,  sources  of  financial  assistance  for 
child  care,  tax  information  guidelines  for  selecting  a  child  ca,e  arrangement  and 
even  "provider  packets**  for  those  who  would  like  lo  open  a  dav  care  center  or 
provide  care  in  their  own  home.  Additional  services  mcljdc  tours  of  child  arc 
centers  and  mobile  toy  lending  library  visits  lo  centers  and  family  day  caic 
homes. 


Z  Sick  Child  Care 


The  average  child  *i  America  experiences  10  days  of  illness  each  year, 
illness  which  may  force  the  parenl  to  either  stay  home  from  work,  be  laie  for 
work,  or  to  lo  work  feeling  guilty  and  worried.  Some  companies  alto*  parents 
leave-days  to  care  for  txk  children.  Other  companies  allow  the  employee  a 
certain  number  of  "personal  leave  days"  to  be  used  is  the  employee  sees  fit. 

St  J I  other  companies  have  supported  protects  that  provide  short-term 
home  health  care  fir  sick  children  of  working  parents.  For  example,  the 
Berkeley  Sick  Child  Care  Program  sends  a  nurse'said  to  the  home  to  care  for 
the  sick  chid,  free***  the  parents  to  go  to  work.  An  added  service  in  the 
Berkeley  project  is  the  "Wheeries  and  Sneedes  0«y  Ore  Center,"  a  short,  tern 
day  care  service  for  children  who  are  just  getting  over  illness,  on  medication, 
but  not  yet  ready  to  return  to  school  or  regular  day  care. 

Existing  Settings 

Child  Care  Services,  inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Berkeley  Sick  03d  Care  and  Whecttes  and  Sneeiles  Center.  Berkeley. 

California 
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Existing  Scttinp 

Duke  Uvversity,  to  tonne)  Department,  Out  ham.  North  CaroJiru 

Uniied  Day  Cut  Services,  Greensboro,  North  CuoJiru 

Durtum  Day  Cart  Council.  Tcftline,  Durham,  North  Grol.ru 

Child  Cart  Resource  Center,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Childcare  Switchboard,  Sin  F/ancisco,  California 

Fairfax  County  Office  for  Children,  (Fairfax  Realtor*).  Fairfax.  Virginia 

Benefits 

•  MiVtt  existing  day  care  services  more  accessible  to  families 

•  Satisfies  particular  child  care  pr obterra  of  employees 

•  R«pectstheernpk>yet^ri|htcochooseaKittabkarranfement 

•  Is  a  food,  viyble  public  relations  effort 

•  May  improve  quality  of  day  cart  for  employees' children 

•  May  stimulate  day  care  in  communities  where  demand  is  greater  than 
supply 

•  Attracts  resources  from  other  companies,  public  and  private  agencies 

•  Spreads  costs  among  partkipatmg  organizations 

Problems/Consldentiorw 

•  May  lead  to  requests  for  additional  services  and  projrcu 

•  If  tiierefmal  ha  consortium  prortct,reqri 
cooperation  of  all  members  to  work 

•  May  serve  more  community  children  than  children  of  employee 


Tax  Incentives 

The  cost  of  information  and  referral  service  for  employees  is  considered 
a  business  deduction  from  state  and  federal  taxes.  Should  a  consortium  be 
formed  and  a  tax  exempt  nonprofit  organisation  be  established,  the 
contribution  could  be  considered  a  charitable  deduction. 


•  Especially  helpful  in  reducing  absenteeism  and  tardiness 

•  Improves  employee  work  attitudes 

•  Reduces  stress,  worry  and  guilt  associated  with  inappropriate  care 
arrangements 

Problems/Considerations 

•  Requires  coopention  and  coordination  with  other  private  organizations 
and  public  agencies 

•  May  serve  more  community  children  than  children  of  employees. 

•  Requires  trained  personnel 

•  May  be  underutilized,  especially  in  smart  communities 

Tax  Incentives 

The  cost  of  skk  child  care  for  employees*  children  is  considered  a 
business  deduction  from  state  and  federal  taxes.  Should  a  consortium  be 
formed  and  a  Ux  exempt  nonprofit  organization  be  established,  the 
contribution  could  be  considered  a  charitable  deduction. 


Benefits 
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».  Sensitive  Personnel  a  number  of  employers  have  exoerimentcd  with  new  personnel  policies 

Policies  that  arc  sensitive  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  working  parents.  Alternative 

work  scheduling  ts  the  most  popular  of  these  approaches.  Most  frequcntl> 
cited  variations  art 

•  •  Compressed  time  -  full-time  work  with  more  hours  per  day  but  fewer 
days  per  week 

•  Staggered  hours  -  flexible  regular  schedule  of  starting  and  stopping 
times  based  on  employee's  choice 

•  Flextime  -  flexible  daily  starting  and  stopping  times  based  on  cmplovce  , 
choice 

•  Regular  part  time  -  part-day.  part-week,  part-month  or  part-year,  often 
i nvoMng  prorated  pay  and  benefits 

•  Jobpair.ng-  two  or  more  people  jointly  responsible  for  completion  of 
a  full-time  job 

•  Variable  working  hours  -  employee  contracts  for  a  given  block  of  work 
and  has  the  option  of  choosing  hours  to  complete  the  work 

•  Task  contracting  -  employee  n  responsible  for  completion  of  a  given  task 
and  need  not  specify  the  number  of  hours  or  the  particular  hours  worked 
In  addition  to  the  flexible  work  scheduling,  other  personnel  policies  help 

working  parents  reconcile  work  and  family  responsibilities.  Most  prevalent  o< 
these  policies  is  the  employee  assistance  program,  which  offers  counseling  ind 
support  for  workers  experiencing  family  problems  Many  companies  offer 
alcoholism  counseling.  Other  policies  include  extension  of  sick  leave  to  cover 
serious  dlness  of  a  child,  reduced  use  of  frequent  transfers  within  the  corporate 
network,  and  more  extensive  maternity  or  pitermcy  leave  policicv  Finally, 
some  businesses  have  adopted  a  fringe  benefit  package  that  is  Cillcd  the 
"cafeteria  plan,"  which  allows  employees  tochoose  which  benefits  best  meet 
•  their  own  needs,  *  " 
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Existing  Settings 

IBM,  Research  Triangle 'Park,  North  Carolina 
Levi  Strauss  Corporation.  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
Control  Oiu,  Minneapolis*  Wirmoou 
Equitable  Life  Insurance,  New  York.  New  York 
Honeywell,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Benefits 

*  Alternative  work  scheduling  reduces  company's  overtime  expenditures 

*  Sub  Hires  safety,  turnover  and  absenteeism  levels 

*  Provides  opportunity  for  part-time  people  to  work  full-tin* 

*  Provides  opportunity  for  mothers  of  school-age  children  to  work  and 
care  for  children 

*  Provides  work  opportunity  for  student*  'to  need  an  income  m  order  to 
stay  in  school 

Problems/Considerations 

*  Difficulties  in  supervising  large  groups  of  employees  who  work  at 
different  times 

*  Difficulties  m  administering  lost-time  pay  policies 

*  Difficulties  for  employees  in  arranging  car-pooling 

*  Possibility  of  abuse  by  some  employees 

*  Possibility  of  the  benefit  being  taxable  as  part  of  gross  income 

Tax  Incentives 

Costs  of  employee  benefits  are,  of  course,  deductible  from  state  and 
federal  taxes  as  ordinary  and  necessary  business  expenses.  Another  possible 
way  for  an  employer  to  help  employees  and  the r  families  would  be  to  set  up  a 
voluntary  empioym'  beneficiary  association.  Internal  Revenue  Code  Section 
501  (c)(9)  recognizes  that  a  voluntary  #  .^loyees*  beneficiary  association  that 
provides  benefits  to  workers  and  the  '  families  is  exempt  from  taxation. 


Published  by  the  Office  of  the  Governor  m  cooperation  with  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Revenue,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Administration 
and  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Human  Resources. 

For  single  copies  contact  Florence  Glasser.  OivisJon  of  Policy  Development, 
N  C  Department  of  Administration.  1 16  West  Jones  Street,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina  27611. 
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|     Remarks  bv  Congressman  Frank  Wolf 
July  50,  \m 

Welcome 

i  would  like  to  welcome  you  to  this  briefing  on  an  issue  which 
is  so  important  to  this  nation's  economic  productivity  and  the 
quality  of  life  of  many  families  toda> • 
Introduction? 

Before  I  proceed  further  in  explaining  my  interest  in  this 

ISSUE,   1    WANT  T*    RECOGNIZE   AND  THANK   THE   MEMBERS   OF   MY  CHIlD  CAR: 
ADVISORY   COUNC,  rtPOSED  OF    DAY  CARE   PROVIDERS,  BUSINESS 

REPRESENTATIVES   AND  WORKING  PARENTS  WHO  HAVE   PROVIDED  INVALUABLE 
GUIDANCE   AND  ASSISTANCE    l*N  THIS   EFFORT:      PLEASE   STAND  AS   1   CALL  YOUR 
NAME:     JEANINE  HANSON,    THE  CHAIRWOMAN   Ot-   THE   CtfuNCIL  WHOM  YOU'lL  HEAP 
MORE   FROM  LATER;   FRANCES  BATCHELDER,   KATHLEEN  BuCK,   JEAN.  toOPEfti 

Mildred  Frazer,  Donna  Givens,  Elizabeth  Hazel,  Feli?a  Kepler,  Bill 
Lucas,  Judi  Rosen,  Pat  Rowland,  Betty  Rupert,  Richard  Schlaf^,  and 
Ellen  TuyahovI pronounced  Tieyahov).    I  sincerely  appreciate  your 
time,  effort  and  counsel. 
Background 

From  my  discussions  with  day  care  providers,  employers,  parents 
and  in  my  congressional  work  on  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Children,  Youth  and  Families,  1  have  learned  of  the  growing  number  of 
households  with  working  parents  or  single  parents  and  the  impact  this 
trek1)  is  having  on  employers  and  families.    also  in  my  work  on  the 
House  families  committee,  I  became  acquainted  with  the  White  House 
Office  of  Private  Sector  Initiatives  and  its  program  which  brings  the 
business  and  child  care  provider  communities  together  to  share 
information  on  changes  in  child  care  demands  and  opportunities 
provided  by  those  changes  for  businesses  to  assist  working  parents 
through  tax,  productivity  and  other  advantages. 
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Following  my  review  op  this  program.,  I  began  working  with  the 

COMMITTEE  YOU'VE  MET   TO   DEVELOP   AN    I NF ORMA T I  ON AL   PROGRAM  P:"*-; 
THESE   ADVANTAGES   FOR  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA   EMPLOYERS-     THE   FIRST   PHASE  0- 
THIS  PROGRAM  WAS  A  BREAKFAST   BRIEFING   IN   EARLY  JUNE  WITH  AREA 
BUSINESS  LEADERS  'lOSTED  BY  THE   BDM   INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION   TO  GAUGE 
THE   I  NT  E  REST    IN  THIS   SUBJECT.      THE   RESPONSE  WAS   OVERWHELMING.  AND 
UNDERSCORED   THE   INTEREST    IN  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA    IN   PROVIDING  CHILD  CARE 
OPPORTUNITY    IN  CONCERT  WITH   EMPLOYERS*     KlY  CHILD  CARE  ADVISORv 
COUNCIL   THEN   WORKED  TO  DEVELOP  THIS   EVENING'S   PROGRAM  AND  THE 

half-day  informational  briefing  to  be  held  tomorrow  for  employers- 
Trend  for  Working  Parents  to  Continu £. 

as  day  care  providers,  you  undoubteuly  are  aware  of  the  changing 
complexion  of  the  washington  area  workforce  and  it  is  clear  that  the 

GROWING  NUMBER  OF   HOUSEHOLDS  WITH  WORKING   PARENTS  OR   SINGLE  PARENTS 

is  having  a  major  impact  on  local  employers  and  families  and  that 
this  trend  can  be  expected  to  continue  in  the  future-    for  c xampl  e , 
in  1970,  only  21  percent  of  women  with  children  under  age  6  and  50 
percent  of  women  with  school  age  children  were  employed-    the  house 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families  predicts  that 
nationally  by  1990,  55  perceht  of  married  women  and  50  percent  of 
mothers  with  children  under  age  6  will  be  employed  —  an  80  percent 
increase  since  1970- 
Needs  of  Fam;i  ies  Must  Be  Addressed 

This  evidence  substantiates  the  fact  that  as  women  and'single 
parents  become  a  major  force  in  the  workplace,  their  needs,  the  needs 
of  their  families  and  particularly  the  needs  of  their  children  must 
be  addressed.    for  emdlcy ers  seeking  to  recruit  and  retain  top 
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QUALITY  PERSONNEL,    THE  ABILITY  TO  PROVIDE  GOOD  EMPLOYEE   BENEFITS  !c 
ESSE  NT  '  AL •     As  EMPLOYERS   RECOGNIZE  THAT  CHILD  CARE    IS  A  3  E  N  c  F  i  7 
OPTION  WHICH  CAN  BE  CRUCIAL  TO  THE   PRODUCTIVITY  OF   THEIR   BUSINESS  OF 
ORGANIZATION,  THE   OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  YOU  AS  CHILD  CARE  PROVIDERS  WILL 

also  increase* 

Best  Invfstmfnt  from  Employer's  Standpoint 

The  magnitude  of  the  situation  demands  that  we  consider  all 
methods  which  will  provide  the  best  investment  from  trie  employer '  s 
standpoint,  while  also  meeting  the  needs  of  the  employee  and  the 
employee's  FAMILY. 

Government  and  Private  Sector  Must  Work  Togfthfr 

AS  MANY  OF  YOU  HAY  KNOW.    I    AM  NOT   A  PERSON  WHO   BELIEVES   THAT  THE 
BEST   SOLUTION  TO  HOST  PROBLEMS    IS  ANOTHER  FEDERAL   PROGRAM-  >10WEVER, 
I   DO  BELIEVE  THAT   MANV  WORTHWl ILE  GOALS  CAN   BE  ACHIEVED  BY  GOVERNMENT 
AND  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  WORKING  TOGETHER.  '.  */ 

iii  STUDYING  THE  CURRENT  WORKFORCE   TRENDS   AND  LEARNING  OF  THE 
I HPORT  ANT  TAX  AN!>  PRODUCTIVITY   ADVANTAGES  AVAILABLE    TO   EMPLOYERS  TO 
HELP  WORKING  PARENTS,   I   HAVE  ALSO  RECOGNIZED  THAT  THE  SUCCESS  OF 
THESE   BUSINESS  OPTIONS  WILL  REST  ON  THE   EFFORTS  OF  THE  CHILD  CARE 
PROVIDER  COMMUNITY    IN  ESTABLISHING  ATTRACTIVE   PLANS   TO  FACILITATE  THE 
INVOLVEHENT  OF  EHPLOYERS    IN  HELPING  WORKINC  PARENTS. 

THF^E  ARE  HANY   OPTIONS  AND  ALTERNATIVES  AVAILABLE  AND  I   AH  VERY 
PLEASED  THAT  WE  HAVE  WITH   US  THIS  EVENING  AN   EXPERT    IN   THIS- FIELD  TO 
SPEAK   ABOUT   THIS  PARTNERSHIP  APPROACH  TO  HELP  WORKING  PARENTS  THROUGH 
THE  COOPERATION  OF    EHPLOYERS  WITH  THE   PROVIDER  COHHU N I TY • 
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Dr.  Deanna  "ate  of  the  Texas  Woman's  University  has  co'.micTEO 

EXTENSIVE  RESEARCH  ON  THE   BENEFITS  F Ok  BUSINESSES    IN  ENACT *Tf  HA> 

care  and  work  options*    dr.  tate  has  worked  with  businesses  in  texas 
to  study  options  for  establishing  corporate  day  care  benefits  wlth 
local  day  care  providers  and  will  share  findings  of  hep  research. 
She  also  was  well  received  as  the  main  spe,ver  at  our  breakfast 
briefing  in  june  which  generated  our  follow-up  program  tonight  and 
tomorrow. 

Most  importantly,  I  appreciate  your  coming  tonight.    I  hope  from 

THIS  WE  CAN  PUT   TOGETHER  SOME  NEW  OPPORTUNITIES   FOR  WORKING  BRENTS, 
EMPLOYERS  AND  PROVIDERS  TO  HELP   EACH  OTHER.     NOW,    I'tL   TURN  THE 
PROGRAM  OVER  TG  Dr.  TaTE. 


o 
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Child  Care  Licensing  Position 
of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Education  of 
Young  Children 


K.ilioh.ile 

Findings  from  the  1980  census  show  that 
more  than  50  percent  of  mothers  of  young 
children  in  the  United  States  are  enjoyed 
outside  the  home.  Therefore  an  increasing 
number  of  parents  are  seeking  child  care 
settings  within  their  communities  which 
will  nurture,  protect,  and  educate  their 
children.  Child  care  licensing  is  an  official 
acknowledgement  of  the  public  responsi- 
bility to  m«iatain  healthy,  safe,  and  de- 
velopmentally  appropriate  conditions  for 
children  during  the  time  they  spend  in 
child  care.  Licensing  is  a  form  of  consumer 
protection  'or  children  and  their  parents. 

Child  care  is  provided  in  a  variety  of  set- 
tings reflecting  the  diverse  needs  of  to- 
day's families.  These  settings  can  be' 
grouped  into  three  major  categories — 
center  care,  groyp  home  care,  and  family 
day  care.  In  nu?st  states,  centers  usually 
provide  care  for  12  or  more  children, 
group  homes  for  7  to  12  children,  and 
family  day  care  homes  for  6  or  fewer  chil- 
dren. States  without  group  home  care  pro- 
visions generally  define  centers  as  settings 
for  the  care  of  7  or  more  children. 

Each  of  these  settings  may  provide  care 
for  infants,  toddlers,  preschool  children, 
school-age  children,  and/or  children  with 
special  needs.  All  three  types  of  settings 
may  provide  full-day  or  part-day  care  on 
either  a  regular  or  flexible  basis.  Standards 
are  needed  for  all  three  types  of  care  to 
ensure  that  children  are  protected  and  ed- 
ucated in  a  nurturing  environment. 

50 


The  goat  of  child  care  licensing  should 
be  to  assure  a  level  of  good  quality  care 
while  taking  into  account  the  different 
types  of  settings  and  the  numbers  of  chil- 
dren served  in  each.  Agencies  charged 
with  enforcing  licensing  standards  should 
be  publicly  visible  so  that  individuals 
caring  for  children  know  about  them  and 
can  seek  technical  assistance  from  them. 
The  standards  represented  in  the  licensing 
slatates  should  be  widely  disseminated  so 
that  parents  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
locate  and  monitor  licensed  child  care  set- 
tings. In  addition  to  licensing  statutes, 
health,  building,,  and  fire  safety  codes 
must  also  be  met.  The  inspection,  moni- 
tonng,  and  enforcement  of  all  applicable 
statutes  should  be  coordinated  to  ensure 
that  personnel  and  fiscal  resources  are 
wisely  used. 


Position 

The  National  Association  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  Young  Children  affirms  the  im- 
portance of  diild  care  licensing  as  a  vehicle 
for  controlling  the  quality  of  care  for  chil- 
dren in  settings  outside  their  own  homes. 
NAEYC  supports  licensing  standards  that: 

■  take  into  account  the  nature  cf  the 
child  care  setting  and  the  number  of  chil- 
dren to  be  served 

II  set  standards  tor  centers,  group 
homes,  and  family  homes 

■  include  care  of  children  from  infancy 
through  school  age 

Younc  Children/January  1984 
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■  cover  full-time,  part-time,  and  drop- 
in  care  arrangements 

■  include  facilities  serving  children 
with  disabilities 

■  reflect  current  research  demon- 
strating the  r  'ationship  between  the 
quality  of  care  provided  and  such  factors 
as  group  size,  staff/child  ratio,  and  staff 
knowledge  and  training  in  early  childhood 
education  or  child  development 

■  are  clearly  written,  enforceable,  and 
vigorously  enforced 

B  are  administered  by  agencies  which 
are  known  about  and  accessible  to  parents 
and  the  individuals  providing  care  for  chil- 
dren 

■  include  written  policies  describing 
processes  for  initial  licensing,  renewal  in- 
spections, revocation,  and  appeals. 

Because  licensing  requirements  stipulate 


the  basic  necessary  conditions  for  pro- 
tecting children's  well  being,  NAEYC 
firmly  believes  that  all  forms  of  supple- 
mentary care  of  young  children  should  be 
licensed  and  that  exemptions  from  li- 
censing standards  should  not  b?  per- 
mitted. Whenever  a  single  program  or 
group  of  programs  is  exempted  or  given 
special  treatment,  the  entire  fabric  of  li- 
censing is  weakened. 

It  is  a  public  responsibility  to  ensure  that 
child  care  programs  promote  optimal  de- 
velopment in  a  safe  and  hedthy  environ' 
ment.  All  parents  who  need  child  care 
have  the  right  to  choose  from  settings 
which  will  protect  and  educate  their  chil- 
dren in  a  nurturing  environment. 

Parsed  by  the  NAEYC  Governing  Board 
November  2,  1983 
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Here  «re  •  few  thoughts  on  the  licensing  Issue: 


What  Is  fhe  relationship  between  KAEIC's  accreditation  system  and 
state  licensing  standards  for  early  childhood  programs? 


XAEYC's  scc.reditation  system  will  not  replace  state  licensing  of 
early  childhood  programs.    NAEYC  supports  the  concept  of  licensing 
«s  a  means  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  minimum  standards  of  quality 
In  all  programs  (see  NAEYC's  position  statement  on  licensing). 
Licensing  is  a  prerequisite  to  participation  in  the  accreditation 
system.    One  of  the  Criteria  states:    "The  center  is  licensed  or 
accredited  by  the  appropriate  local/state  agencies.    If  exempt  from 
licensing,  the  center  demonstrates  compliance  with  ita  own  atate 
regulations  for  child  care  centers  subject  to  licensing." 

State  licensing  standards  vary  enormously  and  are  always  changing. 

Some  states*  standards  truly  provide  a  minimal  level  of  protection 

while 'others  reflect  a  higher  level  of  quality  programming.  In 

developing  a  national  accreditation  system,  NAEYC  was  swsre  of 

the  need  to  estsbllsh  Crlteris  thmt  represent  high  quality  programs, 

while  at  the  same  time,  it  was  important  not  to  set  standards  so  far 

above  licensing  requirements  that  no  programs  could  meet  them. 

State  licensing  atandards  were  examined  in  developing  NAEYC's  accreditation 

system  and  such  an  examination  reveals  that  NAEYC's  Crlteris  reflect  s 

level  of  quality  above  that  required  by  the  majority  of  states. 


